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Thb  writei  has  published  so  much  truth  which  the  world 
has  insisted  was  fiction,  and  so  much  fiction  which  has  been 
leceiyed  as  truth,  that,  in  the  present  instance,  he  is  resolved 
to  say  nothing  on  the  subject.  Tlach  of  his  readers  is  at 
liberty  to  believe  just  as  much,  or  as  little,  of  the  matter  here 
laid  before  him,  or  her,  as  may  suit  his,  or  her  notions,  pre- 
judices, knowledge  of  the  world,  or  ignorance.  If  anybody 
is  disposed  to  swear  he  knows  precisely  where  Clawbonny 
is,  that  he  was  well  acquainted  with  old  Mr.  Hardinge,  nay, 
has  often  heard  him  preach^— let  him  make  his  affidavit,  in 
welcome.  Should  he  get  a  little  wide  of  the  mark,  it  will 
not  be  the  first  document  of  that  nature,  which  has  possessed 
the  same  weakness. 

It  is  possible  that  certam  captious  persons  may  be  disposed 
to  inquire  into  the  cui  bono  ?  of  such  a  book.  The  answer 
is  this.  Ever3rthing  which  can  convey  to  the  human  mind 
distinct  and  accurate  impressions  of  events,  social  facts,  pro- 
fessional peculiarities,  or  past  history,  whether  of  the  higher 
or  more  familiar  character,  is  of  use.  All  that  is  necessary 
is,  that  the  pictures  should  be  true  to  nature,  if  not  absolutely 
^r»wn  from  living  sitters.  The  knowledge  we  gain  by  our 
looser  reading,  oflen  becomes  serviceable  in  modes  and 
manners  little  anticipated  in  the  moments  when  it  is  acquired. 

Perhaps  the  greater  portion  of  all  our  peculiar  opinions 
have  their  foundation  in  prejudices.    These  prejudices  are 
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prodMced  in  consequenceof  its  being  out  of  the  power  of  any 
one  man  to  see,  or  know,  every  thing.  The  most  fkvouted 
mortal  must  receive  far  more  than  half  of  all  that  he  learns 
on  his  faith  in  others ;  and  it  may  aid  those  who  can  never 
be  placed  in  positions  to  judge  for  themselves  of  certain 
phases  of  men  and  things,  to  get  pictures  of  the  same,  drawn 
in  a  way  to  give  them  nearer  views  than  they  might  other- 
wise obtain.  This  is  the  greatest  benefit  of  all  light  litera- 
ture in  general,  it  being  possible  to  render  that  which  is 
purely  fictitious  even  more  useful  than  that  which  is  strictly 
true,  by  avoiding  extravagancies,  by  pourtraying  with  fide- 
lity, and,  as  our  friend  Marble  might  say,  by  *^  generali2ing" 
with  discretion. 

This  country  has  undergone  many  important  changes  since 
the  commencement  of  the  present  century.  Some  of  these 
changes  have  been  for  the  better ;  others,  we  think  out  of  all 
question,  for  the  worse.  The  last  is  a  fact  that  can  be  known 
to  the  generation  which  is  coming  into  life,  by  report  only, 
and  these  pages  may  possibly  throw  some  Httle  light  on  both 
points,  in  representing  things  as  they^ere.  The  population 
of  the  republic  is  probably  something  more  than  eighteen 
millions  and  a  half  to-day ;  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one 
thousand  eight  hundred,  it  was  but  a  little  more  than  five 
millions.  In  1800,  the  population  of  New-York  was  some- 
what less  than  six  hundred  thousand  souls ;  to-day  it  is  pro- 
bably a  little  less  than  two  millions  seven  hundred  thousand 
souls.  In  1800,  the  town  of  New- York  had  sixty  thousand 
inhabitants,  whereas,  including  Brooklyn  and  Williamsburg, 
which  then  virtually  had  no  existence,  it  must  have  at  this 
moment  quite  four  hundred  thousand.  These  are  prodigious 
numerical  changes,  that  have  produced  changes  of  another 
sort.  Although  an  increase  of  numbers  does  not  necessarily 
infer  an  increase  of  high  civilization,  it  reasonably  leads  to 
the  «xpectation  of  great  melioration  in  the  commoner  com- 
forts,   6uch  has  been  the  result,  and  to  those  familiar  with 
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bets  OS  they  now  exist,  the  ixtkrence  will  piobahly  be  app^f^ 
rent  in  these  pages. 

Although  the  moral  changes  in  American  society  have 
not  kept  even  pace  with  those  that  are  purely  physicaly  many 
that  are  essential  have  nevertheless  occnned.  Of  all  the 
British  possessions  on  this  continent,  New-Tork,  afier  itt 
conquest  firom  the  Dutch,  received  most  of  the  social  organi* 
zation  of  the  mother  country.  Under  the  Dutch,  even,  it 
had  some  of  these  characteristic  peculiarities,  in  its  petioona  | 
the  brds  of  the  manor  of  the  New  Netherlands.  Some  of 
the  southern  colonies,  it  is  true,  had  their  caciques  and  other 
semi-feudal,  and  semi-savage  noblesse,  but  the  system  was 
of  short  continuance ;  the  peculiarities  of  that  section  of  the 
country,  arising  principally  from  the  existence  of  domestio 
slavery,  on  an  extended  scale.  With.  New-York  it  waa 
different.  A  conquered  colony,  the  mother  country  left  the 
impression  of  its  own  institutions  more  de^ly  engraved 
than  on  any  of  the  settlements  that  were  conmieDced  by 
grants  to  pro{metor8,  or  under  charters  frcim  the  crown.  Il 
was  strictly  a  royal  colony,  and  so  con^ued  to  be,  down  to 
the  hour  of  separation.  The  social  consequences  of  this 
state  of  things  were  to  be  tmced  in  her  habits  until  the  cup* 
rent  of  immigration  became  so  strong,  as  to  brings  with  it 
those  that  were  conflicting,  if  not  absolutely  antagonist.  The 
influence  of  these  two  sources  of  thought  is  still  obvioug  to 
the  reflecting,  giving  rise  to  a  double  set  of  social  opinions; 
one  of  which  bears  all  the  characteristics  of  its  New  Fng1<»nA 
and  puritanical  origin,  while  the  other  may  be  said  to  come 
of  the  usages  and  notions  of  the  Middle  States,  proper. 

This  is  said  in  anticipation  of  certain  strictures  that  will 
be  likely  to  follow  some  of  the  incidents  of  our  story,  it  not 
being  always  deemed  an  essential  in  an  American  critic,  that 
he  should  understand  his  subject.  Too  many  of  them« 
indeed,  justify  the  retort  of  the  man  who  derided  the  claipos 
to  knowledge  of  life,  set  up  by  a  naighbour,  that  *<  had  been 
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to  meetin*  and  bad  been  to  milL**  We  can  all  obtain  some 
notions  of  the  portion  of  a  subject  that  is  placed  immediately 
before  our  eyes ;  the  difficulty  is  to  understand  that  which 
we  hare  no  means  of  studying. 

On  the  subject  of  the  nautical  incidents  of  this  book,  we 
have  endeavoured  to  be  as  exact  as  our  authorities  will 
allow.  We  are  fully  aware  of  the  importance  of  writing 
what  the  world  thinks,  rather  than  what  is  true,  and  are  not 
conscious  of  any  very  palpable  errors  of  this  nature. 

It  is  no  more  than  fair  to  apprize  the  reader,  that  our  tale 
is  not  completed  in  the  First  Part,  or  the  volumes  that  are 
now  published.  This,  the  plan  of  the  book  would  not  per- 
mit :  but  we  can  promise  those  who  may  feel  any  interest  in 
the  subject,  that  the  season  shall  not  pass  away,  so  far  as  it 
may  depend  on  ouiselves,  without  bringing  the  narrative  to 
a  close.  Poor  Captain  Wallingford  is  now  in  his  sixty-fifth 
year,  and  is  naturally  desirous  of  not  being  hung  up  long  on 
the  tenter-hooks  of  expectation,  so  near  the  close  of  life.  The 
old  gentleman  having  seen  much  and  suffered  much,  is 
entitled  to  end  his  days  in  peace.  In  this  mutual  frame  of 
mind  between  the  principal  and  his  editors,  the  public  shall 
have  no  cause  to  complain  of  unnecessary  delay,  whatever 
may  be  its  rights  of  the  same  nature  on  other  subjects. 

The  author — ^perhaps  editor  would  be  the  better  word— 
does  not  feel  himself  responsible  for  all  the  notions  advanced 
by  the  hero  of  this  tale,  and  it  may  be  as  well  to  say  as 
much.  That  one  bom  in  the  Revolution  should  think  differ- 
ently from  the  men  of  the  present  day,  in  a  hundred  things, 
is  to  be  expected.  It  is  in  just  this  difierence  of  opinioui 
that  the  lessons  of  the  book  a  a  to  be  found« 
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CHAPTER  I. 


■•  And  I—- mj  joy  of  life  b  fled. 
My  8pirit*8  power,  my  bosom's  ghw; 
The  rayen  locks  that  gracM  my  head. 
Wave  in  a  wreath  of  snow! 
And  where  the  star  of  youth  arose, 
I  deemM  life's  lingering  ray  should  close, 
And  those  lovM  trees  my  tomb  o'^rshade, 
Beneath  whose  arching  bowers  my  childhood  play'd.** 

Mm.  HxiUNi. 

I  WAS  bom  in  a  valley  not  very  remote  from  the  sea. 
My  father  had  been  a  sailor  in  youth,  and  some  of  my 
earliest  recollections  are  connected  with  the  history  of  ha 
adventures,  and  the  recollections  they  excited.  He  had 
been  a  boy  in  the  war  of  the  revolution,  and  had  seen  some 
service  in  the  shipping  of  that  period.  Among  other  scenes 
he  witnessed,  he  had  been  on  board  the  Trumbull,  in  her 
action  with  the  Watt — the  hardest-fought  naval  combat  of 
that  war — and  he  particularly  delighted  in  relating  its  incir 
dents.  He  had  been  wounded  in  the  battle,  and  bore  this 
marks  of  the  injury,  in  a  scar  that  slightly  disfigured  a  face, 
that,  without  this  blemish,  would  have  been  singularly  hand- 
some. My  mother,  afler  my  poor  father's  death,  always 
spoke  of  even  this  scar  as  a  beauty  spot.  Agreeably  to  my 
own  recollections,  the  mark  scarcely  deserved  that  com- 
mendation, as  it  gave  one  side  of  the  face  a  grim  and  fierce 
appearance,  particularly  when  its  owner  was  displeased. 

My  father  died  on  the  farm  on  which  he  was  born,  and 
which  descended  to  him  from  his  great-grandfather,  an 
English  emigrant  that  had  purchased  it  of  the  Dutch  colonist 
whp  had  originally  cleared  it  from  the  woods.    The  place 
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was  called  Clawbonny,  which  8omo  said  was  good  Dutch ; 
others  bad  Dutch  ;  and,  now  and  then,  a  person  ventured  a 
conjecture  that  it  might  be  Indian.  Bonny  it  was,  in  one 
sense  at  least,  for  a  lovelier  farm  there  is  not  on  lite  wholo 
of  the  wide  surface  of  the  Empire  State.  What  does  not 
always  happen  in  this  wicked  world,  it  was  as  good  as  it  was 
handsome.  It  consisted  of  three  hundred  and  seventy -two 
acres  of  first-rate  land,  either  arable,  or  of  rich  river  bottom 
in  meadows,  and  of  nnore  than  a  hundred  of  rocky  mountain 
side,  that  was  very  tolerably  covered  with  wood.  The  first 
of  our  family  who  owned  the  place  had  built  a  substantial 
one-story  3tone  house,  that  bears  the  date  of  1707  on  one  of 
its  gables ;  and  to  which  each  of  his  snccessors  had  added 
a  little,  until  the  whole  structure  got  to  resemble  a  cluster  of 
cottages  thrown  together  without  the  least  attention  to  order 
or  regularity.  There  were  a  porch,  a  front  door,  and  a 
lawn,  however;  the  latter  containing  half  a  dozen  acres  of 
a  soil  as  black  as  one's  hat,  and  nourishing  eight  or  ten  elms 
that  were  scattered  about,  as  if  their  seeds  had  been  sown 
broad-cast.  In  addition  to  the  trees,  and  a  suitable  garni* 
ture  of  shrubbery,  this  lawn  was  coated  with  a  sward  that, 
in  the  proper  seasons,  rivalled  all  I  have  read,  or  imagined^ 
of  the  emerald  and  shorn  slopes  of  the  Swiss  valleys. 

Clawbonny,  while  it  had  all  the  appearance  of  being  the 
residence  of  an  affluent  agriculturist,  had  none  of  thepreten* 
sion  of  these  later  times.  The  house  had  an  air  of  substan- 
tial  comfort  without,  an  appearance  that  its  interior  in  no 
mannner  contradicted.  The  ceilings  were  low,  it  is  true, 
nor  were  the  .rooms  particularly  large ;  but  the  latter  were 
warm  in  winter,  cooj  in  summer,  and  tidy,  neat  and  respect- 
able all  the  year  round.  Both  the  parlours  had  carpets,  aa 
had  the  passages  and  all  the  better  bed-rooms ;  and  there 
were  an  old-fashioned  chintz  settee,  well  stufled  and  cush- 
ioned, and  curtains  in  the  "  big  parlour,"  as  we  called  the 
best  apartment, — the  pretending  name  of  drawing-room  not 
having  reached  our  valley  as  far  back  as  the  year  1796,  or 
that  in  which  my  recollections  of  the  place,  as  it  then  existed, 
are  the  most  vivid  and  distinct. 

We  had  orchards,  meadows,  and  ploughed  fields  all 
around  us;  while  the  barns,  granaries,  styes,  and  other 
buildings  of  the  farm,  were  of  solid  stone,  like  the  dwelling, 
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and  all  in  capital  oondition.    In  addition  to  the  place,  whieh 

he  inherited  from  my  grandfather,  quite  without  any  encum« 
brance,  woll  stocked  and  supplied  with  utensils  of  all  sorts, 
my  father  had  managed  to  bring  with  him  from  sea  some 
fourteen  or  fifleen  thousand  dollars,  which  he  careftilly  in- 
vested in  mortgages  in  the  county.  He  got  twenty-seven 
hundred  pounds  currency  with  my  mother,  similarly  be- 
stowed ;  and,  two  or  three  great  landed  proprietors,  and  as 
many  retired  merchants  from  York,  excepted,  Captain  Wal- 
lingfbrd  was  generally  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  stifiest  men 
in  Ulster  county.  I  do  not  know  exactly  how  true  was  this 
report ;  though  I  never  saw  anything  but  the  abundance  of  a 
better  sort  of  American  farm  under  the  paternal  roof,  and  I 
know  that  the  poor  were  never  sent  away  empty-handed. 
It  is  true  that  our  wine  was  made  of  currants ;  but  it  was 
delicious,  and  there  was  always  a  sufficient  stock  in  the 
cellar  to  enable  us  to  drink  it  three  or  four  years  old.  My 
father,  however,  had  a  small  private  collection  of  his  own, 
out  of  which  he  would  occasionally  produce  a  bottle ;  and  I 
remember  to  have  heard  Governor  George  Clinton,  after- 
wards Vice  President,  who  was  an  Ulster  county  man,  and 
who  sometimes  stopped  at  Clawbonny  in  passing,  say  that  it 
was  excellent  East  India  Madeira.  As  for  clarets,  burgun- 
dy, hock  and  champagne,  they  were  wines  then  unknown  in 
America,  except  on  the  tables  of  some  of  the  principal  mer- 
chants, and,  here  and  there,  on  that^of  some  travelled  gen- 
tleman of  an  estate  larger  than  common.  When  I  say  that 
Governor  George  Clinton  used  to  stop  occasionally,  and 
taste  my  father's  Madeira,  I  do  not  wish  to  boast  of  being 
classed  with  those  who  then  composed  the  gentry  of  the 
state.  To  this,  in  that  day,  we  could  hardly  aspire,  though 
the  substantial  hereditary  property  of  my  family  gave  us  a 
local  consideration  that  placed  us  a  good  deal  above  the 
station  of  ordinary  yeomen.  Had  we  lived  m  one  of  the 
]arge  towns,  our  association  would  unquestionably  have 
been  with  those  who  are  usually  considered  to  be  one  or  two 
degrees  beneath  the  highest  class.  These  distinctions  were 
much  more  marked,  immediately  after  the  war  of  the  revo- 
lution, than  they  are  to-day ;  and  they  are  more  marked 
to-day,  even,  than  all  but  the  most  lucky,  or  the  most  meri- 
torious, whichever  fortune  dignifies,  are  willing  to  allow. 
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The  ooartship  between  my  parents  occurred  while  my 
fether  was  at  home,  to  be  cured  of  the  wounds  he  had  re- 
ceived in  the  engagement  between  the  Trumbull  and  the 
Watt.  I  have  always  supposed  this  was  the  moving  cause 
why  my  mother  fancied  that  the  grim-looking  scar  on  the 
left  side  of  my  father's  face  was  so^particularly  becoming. 
The  battle  was  fought  in  June  1780,  and  my  parents  were 
married  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year.  My  father  did  not 
go  to  sea  again  until  after  my  birth,  which  took  place  the 
very  day  that  Comwallis  capitulated  at  York  town.  These 
combined  events  set  the  young  sailor  in  motion,  for  he  felt 
he  had  a  family  to  provide  for,  and  he  wished  to  make  one 
more  mark  on  the  enemy  in  return  for  the  beauty-spot  his 
wife  so  gloried  in.  He  accordingly  got  a  commission  in  a 
privateer,  made  two  or  three  fortunate  cruises,  and  was  able 
at  the  peace  to  purchase  a  prize-brig,  which  he  sailed,  as 
master  and  owner,  until  the  year  1790,  when  he  was  re- 
called to  the  paternal  roof  by  the  death  of  my  grandfather. 
Being  an  only  son,  the  captain,  as  my  father  was  uniformly 
called,  inherited  the  land,  stock,  utensils  and  crops,  as  already 
mentioned;  while  the  six  thousand  pounds  currency  that 
were  **  at  use,"  went  to  my  two  aunts,  who  were  thought  to 
be  well  married,  to  men  in  their  own  class  of  life,  in  adjacent 
counties. 

My  father  never  went  to  sea  after  he  inherited  Clawbon- 
ny.  From  that  time  down  to  the  day  of  his  death,  he 
remained  on  his  farm,  with  the  exception  of  a  single  winter 
passed  in  Albany  as  one  of  the  representatives  of  the  county. 
In  his  day,  it  was  a  credit  to  a  man  to  represent  a  county, 
and  to  hold  office  under  the  State ;  though  the  abuse  of  the 
elective  principle,  not  to  say  of  the  appointing  power,  has 
since  brought  about  so  great  a  change.  Then,  a  member 
of  congress  was  somebody  ;  flow,  he  is  only — a  member  of 
congress. 

We  were  but  two  surviving  children,  three  of  the  family 
dying  infants,  leaving  only  my  sister  Grace  and  myself  to 
console  our  mother  in  her  widowhood.  The  dire  accident 
which  placed  her  in  this,  the  saddest  of  all  conditions  for  a 
woman  who  had  been  a  happy  wife,  occurred  in  the  year 
1794,  when  I  was  in  my  thirteenth  year,  and  Grace  was 
tnrned  of  eleven.    It  may  be  well  to  relate  the  particnlan. 
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There  was  a  mill,  just  where  the  stream  that  Kins  through 
our  valley  tumbles  down  to  a  level  below  that  on  which  the 
farm  lies,  and  empties  itself  into  a  small  tributary  of  the 
Hudson.  This  mill  was  on  our  property,  and  was  a  source 
of  great  convenience  and  of  some  profit  to  my  father.  There 
he  ground  all  the  graii^  that  was  consumed  for  domestic  pur- 
poses, for  several  miles  around ;  and  the  tolls  enabled  him 
to  fatten  his  porkers  and  beeves,  in  a  way  to  give  both  a  sort 
of  established  character.  In  a  word,  the  mill  was  the  con- 
centrating point  for  all  the  products  of  the  farm,  there  being 
a  little  landing  on  the  margin  of  the  creek  that  put  up  from 
the  Hudson,  whence  a  sloop  sailed  weekly  for  town.  My 
father  passed  half  his  time  about  the  mill  and  landing,  super- 
intending hi^' workmen,  and  particularly  giving  directions 
about  the  fitting  of  the  sloop,  which  was  his  property  also, 
and  about  the  gear  of  the  mill.  He  was  clever,  certainly, 
and  had  made  several  useful  suggestions  to  the  millwright 
who  occasionally  came  to  examine  and  repair  the  works ; 
but  he  was  by  no  means  so  accurate  a  mechanic  as  he  fan- 
cied himself  to  be.  He  had  invented  some  new  mode  of 
arresting  the  movement,  and  of  setting  the  machinery  in 
motion  when  necessary ;  what  it  was,  I  never  knew,  for  it 
was  not  named  at  Clawbonny  afler  the  fatal  accident  oc- 
curred. One  day,  however,  in  order  to  convince  the  mill- 
wright of  the  excellence  of  this  improvement,  my  father 
caused  the  machinery  to  be  stopped,  and  then  placed  his  own 
weight  upon  the  large  wheel,  in  order  to  manifest  the  sense 
he  felt  in  the  security  of  his  invention.  He  was  in  the  very 
act  of  laughing  exultingly  at  the  manner  in  which  the  mill- 
wright shook  his  head  at  the  risk  he  ran,  when  the  arresting 
power  lost  its  control  of  the  machinery,  the  heavy  head  of 
water  burst  into  the  buckets,  and  the  wheel  whirled  round, 
carrying  my -unfortunate  father  Mrith  it.  I  was  an  eye-wit- 
ness of  the  whole,  and  saw  the  face  of  my  parent,  as  the 
wheel  turned  it  from  me,  still  expanded  in  mirth.  There 
was  but  one  revolution  made,  when  the  wright  succeeded  in 
stopping  the  works.  This  brought  the  great  wheel  back 
nearly  to  its  original  position,  and  I  fairly  shouted  with  hys- 
terical delight  when  I  saw  my  father  standing  in  his  tracks, 
as  it  might  be,  seemingly  unhurt.  Unhurt  he  would  have 
been,  though  he  must  have  passed  a  fearful  keel-hauling,  but 
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U>r  one  circumstance.  He  had  b<;Id  on  to  the  wlicel  with 
the  tenacity  of  a  seaman,  since  letting  go  his  hold  would 
have  thrown  him  down  a  cliif  of  near  a  hundred  leet  io 
depth,  and  he  actually  passed  between  the  wheel  and  the 
planking  beneath  it  unharmed,  although  there  was  only  an 
mch  or  two  to  spare ;  but  in  rising  from  this  fearful  strait, 
his  head  had  been  driven  between 'a  projecting  beam  and 
one  of  the  buckets,  in  a  way  to  crush  one  temple  in  upon 
the  brain.  So  swift  and  sudden  had  been  the  whole  tbin^ 
that,  on  stopping  the  wheel,  his  lifeless  body  was  still  incli- 
ning on  its  periphery,  retained  erect,  I  believe,  in  conse- 
quence of  some  part  of  his  coat  getting  attached  to  the  head 
of  a  nail.  This  was  the  first  serious  sorrow  of  my  life.  I 
had  always  regarded  my  father  as  one  of  the  fixtures  of  the 
world ;  as  a  part  of  the  great  system  of  the  universe ;  and 
had  never  contemplated  his  death  as  a  possible  thing.  That 
another  revolution  might  occur,  and  carry  the  countiy  back 
under  the  dominion  of  the  British  crown,  would  have  seemed 
to  me  far  more  possible  than  that  my  father  could  die*  Bitter 
truth  now  convinced  me  of  the  fallacy  of  such  notions. 

It  was  months  and  months  before  I  ceased  to  dream  of 
this  frightful  scene.  At  my  age,  all  the  feelings  were  fresh 
and  plastic,  and  grief  took  strong  hold  of  my  heart.  Grace 
and  1  used  to  look  at  each  other,  without  speaking,  long 
aAer  the  event,  the  tears  starting  to  my  eyes,  and  rolling 
down  her  checks,  our  emotions  being  the  only  communica- 
tions between  us,  but  communications  that  no  uttered  words 
could  have  made  so  plain.  Even  now,  I  allude  to  my  mo- 
ther's anguish  with  trembling.  She  was  sent  for  to  the 
house  of  the  niiller,  where  the  body  lay,  and  arrived  unap- 
prised of  the  extent  of  the  evil.  Never  can  I— *never  shall 
1  forget  the  outbreakings  of  her  sorrow,  when  she  learned 
the  whole  of  the  dreadful  truth.  She  was  in  fainting  fits  for 
hours,  one  succeeding  another,  and  then  her  grief  found 
tongue.  There  was  no  term  of  endearment  that  the  heart 
of  woman  could  dictate  to  her  speech,  that  was  not  lavished 
on  the  lifeless  clay.  She  called  the  dead  "  her  Miles,"  ^'  her 
beloved  Miles,"  '*  her  husband,"  "  her  own  darling  hus- 
band," and  by  such  other  endearing  epithets.  Onoe  she 
seemed  as  if  resolute  to  arouse  the  sleeper  from  his  endless 
trance,  and  she  said,  solemnly,  **  Father — dear,  dearth 
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father  r'  appealing  as  it  might  be  to  the  parent  of  her  chil- 
dren, the  tenderest  and  most  comprehensive  of  ull  womuu\<i 
terms  of  endearment — "  Father — ^iear,  dearest  father  !  open 
your  eyes  an(l  look  upon  your  babes — your  precious  girl, 
and  noble  boy !     Do  not  thus  shut  out  their  sight  for  ever  !*' 

But  it  was  in  vain,'  There  lay  the  lifeless  corpse,  as  in- 
sensible as  if  the  spirit  of  God  had  never  had  a  dwelling 
within  it.  The  principal  injury  had  been  received  on  that 
much-prized  scar ;  and  again  and  again  did  my  poor  mother 
kiss  both,  as  if  her  caresses  might  yet  restore  her  husband 
to  life.  All  would  not  do.  The  same  evening,  the  body 
was  carried  to  the  dwelling,  and  three  days  later  it  was  laid 
in  the  church-yard,  by  the  side  of  three  generations  of  fore- 
fathers, at  a  distance  of  only  a  mile  from  Clawbonny. 
That  funeral  service,  too,  made  a  deep  impression  on  xny 
memory.  We  had  some  Church  of  England  people  in  the 
valley ;  and  old  Miles  Wallingford,  the  first  of  the  name,  a 
substantial  English  franklin,  had  been  influenced  in  his 
choice  of  a  purchase  by  the  fact  that  one  of  Queen  Anne's 
churches  stood  so  near  the  farm.  To  that  little  church,  a 
tiny  edifice  of  stone,  with  a  high,  pointed  roof,  without  stee- 
ple, bell,  or  vestry-room,  had  three  generations  of  us  been 
taken  to  be  christened,  and  three,  including  my  father,  had 
been  taken  to  be  buried.  Excellent,  kind-hearted,  just- 
minded  Mr.  Hardinge  read  the  funeral  service  over  the  man 
whom  his  own  father  had,  in  the  same  humble  edifice,  chris- 
tened. Our  neighbourhood  has  much  altered  of  late  years ; 
but,  then,  few  higher  than  mere  labourers  dwelt  among  us, 
who  had  not  some  sort  of  hereditary  claim  to  be  beloved. 
So  it  was  with  our  clergyman,  whose  father  had  been  hia 
predecessor,  having  actually  married  my  grand-parents. 
The  son  had  united  my  father  and  mother,  and  now  he  was 
called  on  to  officiate  at  the  funeral  obsequies  of  the  first, 
Grace  and  I  sobbed  as  if  our  hearts  would  break,  the  wholo 
time  we  were  in  the  church ;  and  my  poor,  sensitive,  nervous 
little  sister  actually  shrieked  as  she  heard  the  sound  of  the 
first  clod  that  fell  upon  the  coflSri.  Our  mother  was  spared 
that  trying  scene,  finding  it  impossible  to  support  it.  She 
remained  at  home,  on  her  knees,  most  of  the  day  on  which 
the  funeral  occurred. 

''^imo  soothed  our  sorrows,  though  my  mother,  a  woman 
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of  more  than  common  sensibility,  or,  it  were  better  to  say 
of  uncommon  affections,  never  entirely  recovered  from  the 
efiects  of  her  irreparable  loss.  She  had  loved  too  well,  too 
devotedly,  too  engrossingly,  ever  to  think  of  a  second  mar- 
riage, and  liied  only  to  care  for  the  interests  of  Miles  WaU 
lingford's  children.  I  firmly  believe  we  were  more  beloved 
because  we  stood  in  this  relation  to  the  deceased,  than  be- 
cause we  were  her  own  natural  ofispring.  Her  health  became 
gradually  undermined,  and,  three  years  afler  the  accident 
of  the  mill,  Mr.  Hardinge  laid  her  at  my  father's  side.  I 
was  now  sixteen,  and  can  better  describe  what  passed  during 
the  last  days  of  her  existence,  than  what  took  place  at  the 
death  of  her  husband.  Grace  and  I  were  apprised  of  what 
was  so  likely  to  occur,  quite  a  month  before  the  fatal  moment 
arrived;  and  we  were  not  so  much  overwhelmed  with 
sudden  grief  as  we  had  been  on  the  first  great  occasion  of 
family  sorrow,  though  we  both  felt  our  loss  keenly,  and  my 
sister,  I  think  I  may  almost  say,  inextinguishably.  Mr. 
Hardinge  had  us  both  brought  to  the  bed-side,  to  listen  to  the 
parting  advice  of  our  dying  parent,  and  to  be  impressed  with 
a  scene  that  is  always  healthful,  if  rightly  improved.  "  You 
baptized  these  two  dear  children,  good  Mr.  Hardinge,"  she 
said,  in  a  voice  that  was  already  enfeebled  by  physical  de- 
cay, "  and  you  signed  them  with  the  sign  of  the  cross,  in 
token  of  Christ's  death  for  them ;  and  I  now  ask  of  your 
friendship  and  pastoral  care  to  see  that  they  are  not  neglected 
at  the  most  critical  period  of  their  lives — that  when  impres- 
sions are  the  deepest,  and  yet  the  most  easily  made.  God 
will  reward  all  your  kindness  to  the'orphan  children  of  your 
friends."  The  excellent  divine,  a  man  who  lived  more  for 
others  than  for  himself,  made  the  required  promises,  and  the 
soul  of  my  mother  took  its  flight  in  peace. 

Neither  my  sister  nor  myself  grieved  as  deeply  for  the 
loss  of  this  last  of  our  parents,  as  we  did  for  that  of  the  first. 
We  had  both  seen  so  many  instances  of  her  devout  good- 
ness, had  been  witnesses  of  so  great  a  triumph  of  her  faith, 
as  to  feel  an  intimate,  though  silent,  persuasion  that  her 
death  was  merely  a  passage  to  a  belter  state  of  existence — 
that  it  seemed  selfish  to  regret.  Still,  we  wept  and  mourned, 
even  while,  in  one  sense,  I  think  we  rejoiced.  She  was 
relieved  from  much  bodily  sufibring,  and  I  remember,  when 
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I  went  to  take  a  last  look  at  her  beloved  face,  that  I  gazed 
on  its  calm  serenity  with  a  feeling  akin  to  exiiltation,  as  I 
recollected  that  pain  could  no  longer  exercise  dominion  over 
her  frame,  and  that  her  spirit  was  then  dwelling  in  bliss. 
Bitter  regrets  came  later,  it  is  true,  and  these  were  fully 
shared — nay,  more  than  shared — by  GVace. 

Afler  the  death  of  my  father,  I  had  never  bethought  me 
of  the  manner  in  which  he  had  .disposed  of  his  property.  I 
heard  something  said  of  his  will,  and  gleaned  a  little,  acci- 
dentally, of  the  forms  that  had  been  gone  through  in  proving 
the  instrument,  and  of  obtaining  its  probate.  Shortly  afler 
my  mother's  death,  however,  Mr.  Hardinge  had  a  free  con- 
versation^with  both  me  and  Grace  on  the  subject,  when  we 
learned,  for  the  first  time^  the  disposition  that  had  been 
made.  My  father  had  bequeathed  to  me  the  farm,  mill, 
landing,  sloop,  stock,  utensils,  crops,  &c.  &c.,  in  full  pro- 
perty ;  subject,  however,  to  my  mother's  use  of  the  whole 
until  I  attained  my  majority ;  afler  which  I  was  to  give  her 
complete  possession  of  a  comfortable  wing  of  the  house, 
which  had  every  convenience  for  a  small  family  wkhin 
itself,  certain  privileges  in  the  fields,  dairy,  styes,  orchards, 
meadows,  granaries,  &c.,  and  to  pay  her  three  hundred 
pounds  currency,  per  annum,  in  money.  Grace  had  four 
thousand  pounds  that  were  "  at  use,"  and  I  had  all  the  re- 
mainder of  the  personal  property,  which  yielded  about  five 
hundred  dollars  a-year.  As  the  farm,  sloop,  mill,  landing, 
&c.,  produced  a  i*iet  annual  income  of  rather  more  than  a 
thousand  dollars,  besides  all  that  was  consumed  in  house- 
keeping, I  was  very  well  off,  in  the  way  of  temporal  things, 
for  one  who  had  been  trained  in  habits  as  simple  as  those 
which  reigned  at  Clawbonny. 

My  father  had  lefl  Mr.  Hardinge  the  executor,  and  my 
mother  an  executrix  of  his  will,  with  survivorship.  ,  He  had 
also  made  the  same  provision  as  respected  the  guardians. 
Thus  Grace  and  I  became  the  wards  of  the  clergyman  alone 
on  the  death  of  our  last  remaining  parent.  This  was  grateful 
to  us  both,  for  we  both  truly  loved  this  good  man,  and,  what, 
was  more,  we  loved  his  children.  Of  these  there  were  two, 
of  ages  corresponding  very  nearly  i^ith  our  own ;  Rupert 
Hardinge  being  not  quite  a  year  older  than  I  was  myself^ 
and  Lucy,  his  sister,  about  six  months  younger  than  Grace. 
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"We  were  all  four  strongly  attacbod  to  each  other,  aad  had 
been  so  from  infancy,  Mr.  Hardinge  having  had  charge  of 
my  education  as  soon  as  I  was  taken  from  a  woman's 
school. 

I  cannot  say,  however,  that  Rupert  Hardinge  was  ever  a 
boy  to  give  his  father  the  delight  that  a  studious,  well-con« 
ducted,  considerate  and  industrious  child,  has  it  so  much  in 
his  power  to  yield  to  his  parent.  **  Of  the  two,  I  was  much 
the  best  scholar,  and  had  been  pronounced  by  Mr.  Hardinge 
fit  to  enter  college,  a  twelvemonth  before  my  mother  died ; 
though  she  declined  sending  me  to  Yale,  the  institution 
selected  by  my  father,  until  my  school-fellow  was  similarly 
prepared,  it  having  been  her  intention  to  give  the  clergy* 
man's  son  a  thorough  education,  in  furtherance  of  his  father's 
views  of  bringing  him  up  to  the  church.  This  delay,  so 
well  and  kmdiy  meant,  had  the  efiect  of  changing  the  whole 
course  of  my  subsequent  life. 

My  father,  it  seems,  wished  to  make  a  lawyer  of  me,  with 
the  natural  desire  of  seeing  me  advanced  to  some  honoura- 
ble i^osition  in  the  State.  But  I  was  averse  to  anything  like 
serious  mental  labour,  and  was  greatly  delighted  when  ray 
mother  determined  to  keep  me  out  of  college  a  twelvenK)nth, 
in  urder  that  my  friend  Rupert  might  be  my  classmate.  It 
is  true  I  learned  quick,  and  was  fond  of  reading ;  but  the 
first  I  could  not  very  well  help,  while  the  reading  I  liked 
was  that  which  amused,  rather  than  that  which  instructed 
me.  As  for  Rupert,  though  not  absolutely  dull,  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  absolutely  clever  in  certain  things,  he  disliked 
mental  labour  even  more  than  myself,  while  he  liked  self* 
restraint  of  any  sort  far  less.  His  father  was  sincerely  pious, 
and  regarded  his  sacred  office  with  too  much  reverence  to 
think  of  bringing  up  a  '*  cosset-priest,"  though  he  prayed 
and  hoped  that  his  son's  inclinations,  under  the  guidance  of 
Providence,  would  take  that  direction.  He  seldom  spoke  on 
the  subject  himself,  but  I  ascertained  his  wishes  through  my 
confidential  dialogues  with  his  children.  Lucy  seemed  de- 
lighted with  the  idea,  looking  forward  to  the  time  when  her 
'brother  would  officiate  in  the  same  desk  where  her  father 
and  grandfather  had  now  conducted  the  worship  of  God  for 
more  than  half  a  century ;  a  period  of  time  that,  to  us  young 
people,  seemed  to  lead  us  back  to  the  dark  ages  of  the  coun- 
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try.  And  all  this  the  dear  girl  wished  for  her  brother,  iu 
conaeclion  with  his  spiritual  rather  than  his  temporal  inte- 
rests, inasmuch  as  the  living  was  worth  only  a  badly-paid 
salary  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  currency  per  annum, 
together  with  a  small  but  comfortable  rectory,  and  a  glebe 
of  five-and-twenty  acres  of  very  tolerable  land,  which  it  was 
thought  no  sin,  in  that  day,  for  the  clergyman  to  work  by 
m^ns  of  two  male  slaves,  whom,  with  as  many  females,  he 
had  inherited  as  part  of  the  chattels  of  his  mother. 

I  had  a  dozen  slaves  also ;  negroes  who,  as  a  race,  had 
been  in  the  family  almost  as  long  as  Clawbonny,  About 
half  of  these  blacks  were  singularly  laborious  and  useful, 
viz.,  four  males  and  three  of  the  females ;  but  several  of  the 
remainder  were  enjoying  otium^  and  not  altogether  without 
dig7iitaiey€is  heir-looms  to  be  fed,  clothed  and  lodged,  for  the 
good,  or  evil,  they  had  done.  There  were  some  small-fry 
in  our  kitchens,  too,  that  used  to  roll  about  on -the  grass, 
and  munch  fruit  in  the  summer,  ad  libitum  ;  and  stand  so 
close  in  the  chimney-corners  in  cold  weather,  thiit  I  have 
often  fancied  they  must  have  been,  as  a  legal  wit  of  New 
York  once  pronounced  certain  eastern  coal-mines  to  be, 
incombustible.  These  negroes  all  went  by  the  patronymic 
of  Clawbonny,  there  being  among  them  Hector  Clawbon- 
ny, Venus  Clawbonny,  Caesar  Clawbonny,  Rose  Clawbon- 
ny— who  was  as  black  as  a  crow — Romeo  Clawbonny, 
and  Julietta,  commonly  called  Julee,  Clawbonny ;  who  were, 
with  Pharaoh,  Potiphar,  Sampson  and  Nebuchadnezzar,  all 
Clawbonnys  in  tht  last  resort.  Neb,  as  the  namesake  of 
the  herbiferous  king  of  Babylon  was  called,  was  about  my 
own  age,  and  had  been  a  sort  of  humble  playfellow  from 
infancy ;  and  even  now,  when  it  was  thought  proper  to  set 
him  about  the  more  serious  toil  which  was  to  mark  his  hum- 
ble career,  I  often  interfered  to  call  him  away  to  be  my 
companion  with  the  rod,  the  fowling-piece,  or  in  the  boat, 
of  which  we  had  one  that  frequently  descended  the  creek, 
and  navigated  the  Hudson  for  miles  at  a  time,  under  my 
command.  The  lad,  by  such  means,  and  through  an  off- 
hand friendliness  of  manner  that  I  rather  think  was  charac- 
teristic of  my  habits  at  that  day,  got  to  love  me  as  a  brother 
^or  comrade.  It  is  not  easy  to  describe  the  affection  of  an 
attached  slave,  which  has  blended  with  it  the  pride  of  a  par- 
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ttsan,  tlie  soticitnde  of  a  parent,  and  the  blindness  of  a  lover. 
I  do  think  Neb  bad  nx>re  gratification  in  believing  himself 
particularly  belonging  to  Master  Miles,  than  I  ever  had  in 
any  quality  or  thing  I  could  call  my  own.  Neb,  moreover, 
liked  a  vagrant  life,  and  greatly  encouraged  Rupert  and 
myself  in  idleness,  and  a  desultory  manner  of  misspending 
hours  that  could  never  be  recalled.  The  first  time  I  ever 
played  truant  was  under  the  patronage  of  Nek,  who  decoyed 
rae  away  from  my  books  to  go  nutting  on  the  mountain, 
stoutly  maintaining  that  chestnuts  were  just  as  good  as  the 
spelling-book,  or  any  primer  that  could  be  bought  in  York. 

I  have  forgotten  to  mention  that  the  death  of  my  mother, 
which  occurred  in  the  autumn,  brought  about  an  immediate 
change  in  the  condition  of  oar  domestic  economy.  Grace 
was  too  young,  being  only  fourteen,  to  preside  over  such  a 
household,  and  I  could  be  of  little  use,  either  in  the  way  of 
directing  or  advising.  Mr.  Hardinge,  who  had  received  a 
letter  to  that  efl^t  from  the  dying  saint,  that  was  only  put 
into  his  hand  the  day  after  the  funeral,  with  a  view  to  give 
her  request  the  greater  weight,  rented  the  rectory,  and  came 
to  Clawbonny  to^live,  bringing  with  him  both  his  children. 
My  mother  knew  that  his  presence  would  be  of  the  greatest 
service  to  the  orphans  she  left  behind  her ;  while  thie  money 
saved  from  his  own  household  expenses  might  enable  this 
single-minded  minister  of  the  altar  to  lay  by  a  hundred  or 
two  for  Lucy,  who,  at  his  demise,  might  otherwise  be  left 
without  a  penny,  as  it  was  then  said,  cents  not  having  yet 
come  much  into  fashion. 

This  removal  gave  Grace  and  me  much  pleasure,  for  she 
was  as  fond  of  Lucy  as  I  was  of  Rupert,  and,  to  tell  the 
truth,  so  was  I,  too.  Four  happier  young  people  were  not 
to  be  found  in  the  State  than  we  thus  became,  each  and  all 
of  us  finding  in  the  arrangement  exactly  the  association 
which  was  most  agreeable  to  our  feelings.  Previously,  we 
only  saw  each  other  every  day ;  now,  we  saw  each  other 
all  day.  At  night  we  separated  at  an  early  hour,  it  is  true, 
each  having  his  or  her  room ;  but  it  was  to  meet  at  a  still 
earlier  hour  the  ne^t  morning,  and  to  resume  our  amuse- 
ments in  company.  From  study,  all  ofias  were  relieved  foi 
a  month  or  two,  and  we  wandered  through  the  fields,  nutted, 
gathered  fruit,  or  saw  others  gather  it  as  well  as  the  cTop% 
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taking  as  much  exercise  as  possible  in  the  open  air,  equally 
for  the  good  of  our  bodies,  and  the  lightening  of  our  spirits. 

I  do  not  think  vanity,  or  any  feeling  connected  with  self- 
love,  misleads  me,  when  I  say  it  would  have  been  difficult 
to  find  four  young  people  more  likely  to  attract  the  attention 
of  a  passer-by,  than  we  four  were,  in  the  fall  of  1797.  As 
for  Rupert  Hardinge,  he  resembled  his  mother,  and  was  sin- 
gularly handsome  in  face,  as  well  as  graceful  in  movements. 
He  had  a  native  gentility  of  air,  of  which  he  knew  how  to 
make  the  most,  and  a  readiness  of  tongue  and  a  flow  of 
spirits,  that  rendered  ^im  an  agreeable,  if  not  a  very  instruc- 
tive companion.  I  was  not  ill-looking,  myself,  though  far 
from  possessing  the  striking  countenance  of  my  young  asso- 
ciate. In  manliness,  strength  and  activity,  however,  I  had 
essentially  the  advantage  over  him,  few  youths  of  my  age 
surpassing  me  in  masculine  qualities  of  this  nature,  afler  I 
had  passed  my  twelfth  year.  My  hair  was  a  dark  auburn, 
and  it  was  the  only  thing  about  my  face,  perhaps,  that  would 
cause  a  stranger  to^ notice  it;  but  this  hung  about  my  tem- 
ples and  down  my  neck  in  rich  ringlets,  until  frequent  appli- 
cations of  the  scissors  brought  it  into  something  like  subjec- 
tion. It  never  lost  its  beauty  entirely,  and,  though  now 
white  as  snow,  it  is  still  admired.  But  Grace  was  the  one 
of  the  party  whose  personal  appearance  would  be  most  likely 
to  attract  attention.  Her  face  beamed  with  sensibility  and 
feeling,  being  one  of  those  countenances  on  which  nature 
sometimes  delights  to  impress  the  mingled  radiance,  sweet- 
ness, truth  and  sentiment,  that  men  ascribe  4o  angels.  Her 
hair  was  lighter  than  mine ;  her  eyes  of  a  heavenly  blue,  all 
softness  and  tenderness ;  her'  cheeks,  just  of  the  tint  of  the 
palest  of  the  coloured  roses ;  and  her  smile  so  full  of  gentle- 
ness and  feeling,  that,  again  and  again,  it  has  controlled  my 
ruder  and  more  violent  emotions,  when  they  were  fast  get- 
ting the  mastery.  In  form,  some  persons  might  have  thought 
Grace,  in  a  slight  degree,  too  fragile,  though  her  limbs  would 
have  been  delicate  models  for  the  study  of  a  scufptor. 

Lucy,  too,  had  certainly  great  perfection,  particularly  in 
figure ;  though  in  the  crowd  of  beauty  that  has  been  so  pro- 
fusely lavished  on  the  youthful  in  this  country,  she  would 
not  have  been  at  all  remarked  in  a  large  assembly  of  young 
American  girls.     Her  face  was  pleasing,  nevertheless ;  and 
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there  wns  a  piquant  contrast  between  tlie  raven  blacknesa 
of  her  hair,  the  deep  blue  of  her  eyes,  and  the  dazzling 
whiteness  of  her  skin.  Her  colour,  too,  was  high,  and 
changeful  with  her  emotions.  As  for  teeth,  she  had  a  set 
that  one  might  have  travelled  weeks  to  meet  with  thoir 
equals ;  and,  though  she  seemed  totally  unconscious  of  the 
advantage,  she  had  a  natural  manner  of  showing  them,  that 
would  have  made  a  far  less  interesting  face  altogether  agreo 
able.  Her  voice  and  laugh,  too,  when  happy  and  free  from 
care,  were  joyousness  itself. 

It  would  be  saying  too  much,  perhaps,  to  assert  that  any 
human  being  was  ever  totally  indifierent  to  his  or  her  per- 
sonal appearance.  Still,  I  do  not  think  either  of  our  party 
Rupert  alone  excepted,  ever  thought  on  the  subject,  unless 
as  it  related  to  others,  down  to  the  period  of  which  I  am  now 
writing.  I  knew,  and  saw,  and  felt  that  my  sister  was  far  more 
beautiful  than  any  of  the  young  girls  of  her  age  and  condi* 
tion  that  I  had  seen  in  her  society  ;  and  I  had  pleasure  and 
pride  in  the  fact.  I  knew  that  I  resembled  her  in  some 
respects,  but  I  was  never  coxcomb  enough  to  imagine  I  had 
half  her  good-looks,  even  allowing  for  difference  of  sex.  My 
own  conceit,  so  far  as  I  then  had  any — plenty  of  it  came,  a 
year  or  two  later — but  my  own  conceit,  in  1797,  rather  ran 
in  the  direction  of  my  athletic  properties,  physical  force, 
which  was  unusually  great  for  sixteen,  and  stature.  As  for 
Rupert,  I  would  not  have  exchanged  these  manly  qualities 
for  twenty  times  his  good  looks,  and  a  thought  of  envy  never 
crossed  my  mind  op  the  subject.  I  fancied  it  might  be  well 
enough  for  a  parson  to  be  a  little  delicate,  and  a  good  deal 
handsome ;  but  for  one  who  intended  to  knock  about  the 
world  as  I  had  it  already  in  contemplation  to  do,  strength, 
health,  vigour,  courage  and  activity,  were  much  more  to  be 
desired  than  beauty. 

Lucy  I  never  thought  of  as  handsome  at  all.  I  saw  sho 
was  pleasing ;  fancied  she  was  even  more  so  to  me  than  to 
any  one  else ;  and  I  never  looked  upon  her  sunny,  cheerful 
and  yet  perfectly  feminine  face,  without  a  feeling  of  security 
and  happiness.  As  for  her  honest  eyes,  they  invariably  met 
my  own  with  an  open  frankness  that  said,  as  plainly  as  eyes 
could  say  anything,  there  was  nothing  to  bo  concealed. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

"  Cease  to  perauade,  my  loving  Proteos; 
'         Home-keepiuff  youth  have  ever  homely  wits  i-^ 
I  rather  would  entreat  thy  company 
To  see  the  wonders  of  the  world  abroad.** 

7lpo  ChtUUmeu  €f'''<Jlawb(mnjf. 

DoRiKO  the  year  that  succeeded  afler  I  was  prepared  for 
Vale,  Mr.  Hardinge  had  pursued  a  very  judicious  course 
with  my  education.  Instead  of  pushing  me  into  books  that 
were  to  be  read  in  the  regular  course  of  that  institution,  with 
the  idea  of  lightening  my  future  labours,  which  would  only 
have  been  providing  excuses  for  future  idleness,  we  went 
back  to  the  elementary  works,  until  even  he  was  satisfied 
that  nothing  more  remained  to  be  done  in  that  direction.  I 
had  my  two  grammars  literally  by  heart,  notes  and  all. 
Then  we  revised  as  thoroughly  as  possible,  reading  every- 
thing anew,  and  leaving  no  passage  unexplained.  I  learned 
to  scan,  too,  a  fiict  that  was  sufficient  to  make  a  reputation 
for  a  scholar,  in  America,  half  a  century  since.*  Afler  this, 
we  turned  our  attention  to  mathematics,  a  sdenoe  Mr.  Har- 
ding^ rightly  enough  thought  there  was  no  danger  of  my 
acquiring  too  thoroughly.  We  mastered  arithmetic,  of  which 
I  had  a  good  deal  of  previous  knowledge,  in  a  few  weeks, 
and  then  I  went  through  trigonometry,  with  some  of  the 
more  useful  problems  in  geometry.  This  was  the  point  at 
which  I  had  arrived  when  my  mother's  death  occurred. 

As  for  myself,  I  frankly  admit  a  strong  disinclination  to 
be  learned.  The  law  I  might  be  forced  to  study,  but  prac- 
tising it  was  a  thing  my  mind  had  long  been  made  up  never 

*  The  writer*s  master  taught  him  to  scan  Virgil  in  1801.  This 
gentleman  was  a  graduate  of  Oxford.  In  1803,  the  class  to  which 
the  writer  then  belonged  in  Yale,  was  the  first  that  ever  attempted  to 
scan  in  that  institution.  The  quantities  were  in  sad  discredit  in  this 
country,  years  after  this,  though  Columbia  and  Harvard  were  a  little 
in  advance  of  Yale.  AU  that  was  ever  done  in  the  last  college,  durioff 
tho  writer's  time,  was  to  scan  the  ordinary  hexameter  of  Homer  and 
Virgil. 
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to  do.  There  was  a  small  vein  of  obstinacy  in  my  disposi- 
tion  that  would  have  been  very  likely  to  carry  me  through 
in  such  a  determination,  even  had  my  mother  lived,  though 
deference  to  her  wishes  would  certainly  have  carried  me  as 
far  as  the  hcense.  Even  now  she  was  no  more,  I  was  anx- 
ious to  ascertain  whether  she  had  left  any  directions  or 
requests  on  the  subject,  either  of  which  would  have  beea 
laws  to  me.  I  talked  with  Rupert  on  this  matter,  and  was 
a  little  shocked  at  the  levity  with  which  he  treated  it. 
**  What  difference  can  it  make  to  your  parents,  noto,"  he 
said,  with  an  emphasis  that  grated  on  my  nerves,  '*  whether 
you  become  a  lawyer,  or  a  merchant,  or  a  doctor,  or  stay 
here  on  your  farm,  and  be  a  farmer,  like  your  father  ?'* 

*'  My  father  had  been  a  sailor,"  I  answered,  quick  as 
lightning. 

^  True ;  and  a  noble,  manly,  gentleman-like  calling  it  i»! 
I  never  see  a  sailor  that  I  do  not  envy  him  his  advantages. 
Why,  Miles,  neither  of  us  has  ever  been  in  town  even,  while 
your  mother's  boatmen,  or  your  own,  as  they  are  now,  go 
there  regularly  once  a- week.  I  wduld  give  the  world  to  be 
a  sailor." 

"You,  Rupert  1  Why,  you  know  that  your  father  in- 
tends, or,  rather,  wishes  that  you  should  become  a  clergy- 
man." 

"  A  pretty  appearance  a  young  man  of  my  figure  would 
make  in  the  pulpit.  Miles,  or  wearing  a  su^lice.  No,  no ; 
there  have  been  two  Hardinges  in  the  church  in  this  cen- 
tury, and  I  have  a  fancy  also  to  the  sea.  I  suppose  you 
know  that  my  great-grandfather  was  a  captain  in  the  navy, 
and  he  brought  hig  son  up  a  parson ;  now,  turn-about  is  fair 
play,  and  the  parson  ought  to  give  a  son  back  to  a  man-of- 
war.  I  Ve  been  reading  the  lives  of  naval  men,  and  it  *8 
surprising  how  many  clergymen's  sons,  in  England,  go  into 
the  navy,  and  how  many  sailors'  sons  get  to  be  priests." 

"  But  there  is  no  navy  in  this  country  now — not  even  a 
single  ship-of-war,  Ibelieve." 

"  That  is  the  worst  of  it.  Congress  did  pass  a  law,  two 
or  three  years  since,  to  build  some  frigates,  but  they  have 
never  been  launched.  Now  Washington  has  gone  out  of 
office,  I  suppose  we  shall  never  have  anything  good  in  the 
country." 
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I  revered  the  name  of  Washington,  in  common  with  the 
whole  country,  but  I  did  not  sec  the  sequitur.  Rupert,  how- 
ever, cared  httle  ibi  logical  inferences,  usually  asserting  such 
things  as  he  wished,  and  wishing  such  as  he  asserted.  AAer 
a  short  pause,  he  continued  the  discourse. 

**  You  are  now  substantially  your  own  master,**  he  said, 
«<  and  can  do  as  you  please.  Should  you  go  to  sea  and  not 
like  it,  you  have  only  to  come  back  to  this  place,  where  you 
will  be  just  as  much  the  master  as  if  you  had  remained  here 
superintending  cattle,  cutting  hay,  and  fattening  pork,  the 
whole  time." 

*'  I  am  not  my  own  master,  Rupert,  any  more  than  you 
are  yourself.  I  am  your  father's  ward,  and  must  so  remain 
for  more  than  five  years  to  come.  I  am  just  as  much  under 
his  control  as  you,  yourself." 

Rupert  laughed  at  this,  and  tried  to  persuade  me  it  would 
be  a  good  thing  to  relieve  his  worthy  father  of  all  responsi- 
bility in  the  affair,  if  I  had  seriously  determined  never  to  go 
to  Yale,  or  to  be  a  lawyer,  by  going  off  to  sea  clandestine!  yf  . 
and  returning  when  I  was  ready.  If  I  ever  was  to  make  a 
sailor,  no  time  was  to  be  lost ;  for  all  with  whom  he  had 
conversed  assured  him  the  period  of  life  when  such  things 
were  best  learned,  was  between  sixteen  and  twenty.  This 
I  thought  probable  enough,  and  I  parted  from  my  friend  with 
a  promise  of  conversing  further  with  him  op  the  subject  at 
an  early  opportunity. 

I  am  almost  ashamed  to  confess  that  Rupert's  artful 
sophism  nearly  blinded  mv  eyes  to  the  true  distinction  be- 
tween right  and  wrong,  n  Mr.  Hardinge  really  felt  himself 
bound  by  my  father's  wishes  to  educate  me  for  the  bar,  and 
my  own  repugnance  to  the  profession  was  unconquerable, 
why  should  I  not  relieve  him  from  the  responsibility  at  once 
by  assuming  the  right  to  judge  for  myself,  and  act  accord- 
ingly ?  So  far  as  Mr.  Hardinge  was  concerned,  I  had  little 
difficulty  in  coming  to  a  conclusion,  though  the  profound 
deference  I  still  felt  for  my  father's  wishes,  and  more  espe- 
cially for  those  of  my  sainted  mother,  had  a  hold  on  my 
heart,  and  an  influence  on  my  conduct,  that  was  not  so 
easily  disposed  of.  I  determined  to  have  a  frank  conversa- 
tion with  Mr.  Hardinge,  therefore,  in  order  to  ascertain  how 
far  either  of  my  parents  had  expressed  anything  that  might 
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be  considenad  obligatory  on  me.  My  plan  went  as  far  as  to 
reveai  my  own  desire  to  be  a  sailor,  and  to  see  ibc  world, 
but  not  to  let  it  be  known  that  I  might  go  off  without  hia 
knowledge,  as  this  ^'ould  not  be  so  al^olutely  reliering  the 
excellent  divine  ^  from  ail  responsibility  in  the  premises,"  as 
was  contemplated  in  the  scheme  of  his  own  son. 

An  opportunity  soon  occurred,  when  I  broached  the  tub* 
iect  by  asking  Mr.  Hardingp  whether  my  father,  in  his  will* 
bad  ordered  Sat  I  should  bs  sent  to  Yale,  and  there  he  edu« 
.  cated  fbr  the  bar.  He  had  done  nothing  of  the  sort.  Had 
he  left  any  particular  request,  writing,  or  message  on  the 
subject,  at  all  ?  Not  that  Mr.  Hardinge  knew.  It  is*  true, 
the  last  had  heard  his  friend,  once  or  twice,  make  somb 
general  remark  which  would  lead  one  to  suppose  that  Cap- 
tain Walliogford  had  some  vagtie  expectations  I  might  gc 
to  the  bar,  but  nothing  further.  My  mind  felt  vastly  re- 
^  lieved  by  these  admissions,  fbr  I  knew  my  mother's  tender* 
^ess  too  well  to  anticipate  Uuit  she  would  dream  of  absolutely 
dictating  in  a  matter  that  was  so  clearly  connected  with  my 
own  happiness  and  tastes.  When,  questioned  on  this  last 
point,  Mr.  Hardinge  did  not  hesitate  to  say  that  my  mother 
had  conversed  with  him  several  times  concerning  her  views, ' 
as  related  to  my  career  in  life.*  She  wished  me  to  go  to 
Yale,  and  then  to  read  law,  even  though  I  did  not  practise. 
As  soon  as  this  much  was  said,  the  conscientious  servant  of 
Crod  paused,  to  note  the  efiect  on  me.  Reading  disappoint- 
ment in  my  countenance,  I  presume,  he  immediately  added, 
"But  your  mother,  Miles,  laid  no  restraint  on  you ;  for  she 
knew  it  was  you  who  was  to  follow  the  career,  and  not  her- 
self. '  I  should  as  soon  think  of  commanding  whom  he  was 
to  marry,  as  to  think  of  forcing  a  profession  on  him,*  she 
added.  *  He  is  the  one  who  is  to  decide  this,  and  he  only. 
We  may  try  to  guide  and  influence  hhn,  but  not  go  beyond 
this.  I  leave  you,  dear  sir,  to  do  all  you  think  best  in  this 
matter,  certain  that  your  own  wisdom  will  be  aided  by  the 
providence  of  a  kind  Master.' " 

I  now  plainly  told  Mr.  Hardinge  my  desire  to  see  the 
world,  and  to  be  a  sailor.  The  divine  was  astounded  at  thia 
declaration,  and  I  saw  that  he  was  grieved.  I  believe  somo 
religious  objections  were  connected  with  his  reluctance  to 
consent  to  my  following  the  sea,  as  a  calUng.    At  any  rato, 
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it  was  easy  to  dismrer  tkU  these  oljrctaoiis 
and  profouod.  la  that  daj,  few  Amencaas  travW^,  by 
way  ofan  accompLshmeii:,  at  all ;  and  those  lew  bekwged 
to  a  class  in  society  so  much  superior  to  niioe,  as  to  render 
it  absurd  to  think  oTseoding  me  abroad  with  similar  viewa^ 
Nor  would  my  fortune  justify  such  an  expeoditurew     I  was 

wdl  eooug h  oS*  to  be  a  coinloitable  and  free  hoose^eper,  and 
as  independent  as  a  king  oo  my  own  &im ;  liTing  in  abun* 
dance,  nay,  in  superfluity,  so  fiir  as  all  the  ordinary  wants 
were  concerned ;  but  men  hesitated  a  litttle  about  setting  up 
for  gentlemen  at  large,  in  the  year  17  97.  The  country  was 
fast  getting  rich,  it  is  true,  under  the  advantages  of  its  neu- 
tral position ;  but  it  had  not  yet  been  long  enough  eroanci* 
paled  frem  its  embarrassments  to  think  of  playing  the  nabob 
on  ei^^ht  hundred  |)^unds  currency  a-year.  "The  interview 
terminated  with  a  strong  exhortation  from  my  guardian  not 
to  think  of  abandoning  my  books  (or  any  project  as  vision- 
ary and  useless  as  the  hope  of  seeing  the  world  in  the  cha- 
racter of  a  common  sailor. 

I  related  all  this  to  Rupert,  who,  I  now  perceived  for  the 
first  time,  did  not  hesitate  to  laugh  at  some  of  his  father's 
notions,  as  puritanical  and  exaggerated.  He  maintained 
that  every  one  was  the  best  judge  of  what  he  liked,  and  that 
the  sea  had  produced  quite  as  fair  a  proportion  of  saints  as 
the  land.  He  was  not  certain,  considering  the  great  differ- 
ence there  was  in  numbers,  that  more  good  mci;i  might  not 
be  traced  in  connection  with  the  ocean,  than  in  connection 
with  any  other  pursuit. 

"  Take  the  lawyers  now,  for  instance,  Miles,"  ho  said, 
"  and  what  can  you  make  out  of  them,  in  the  way  of  reli- 
gion, I  should  like  to  know?  They  hire  their  consciencon 
out  at  so  much  per  diem,  and  talk  and  reason  just  as  zeal- 
ously for  the  wrong,  as  they  do  for  the  right." 

"  By  George,  that  is  true  enough,  Rupert,  There  is  old 
David  Dockett,  I  remember  to  have  he^rd  Mr.  Hardinge  say^ 
always  did  double  duty  for  his  fee,  usually  acting  as  witnoM^ 
as  well  as  advocate.  They  tell  me  he  will  talk  by  the  hour 
of  facts  that  he  and  his  clients  get  up  between  them,  and 
look  the  whole  time  as  if  he  believed  all  he  said  to  be  truif ." 

Rupert  laughed  at  this  sally,  and  pushed  the  advantage  it 
gave  him  by  giving  several  other  examples  to  prove  how 
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much  his  father  was  mistaken  by  supposing  that  i  nnan  was 
to  save  his  soul  from  perdition  simply  by  getting  admitted 
to  the  bar.  After  discussing  the  matter  a  little  longer,  to  my 
astonishment  Rupert  came  out  with  a  plain  proposal  that  he 
and  I  should  elope,  go  to  New  York,  and  ship  as  forenwist- 
lads  in  some  Indiaman,  of  which  there  were  then  many 
sailing,  at  the  proper  season,  from  that  port.  I  did  not  dis- 
like the  idea,  so  far  as  I  was  myself  concerned ;  but  the 
thought  of  accompanying  Rupert  in  such  an  adventure, 
startled  me.  I  knew  1  was  sufficiently  secure  of  the  future 
to  be  able  to  risk  a  little' at  the  present  moment ;  but  such 
was  not  the  case  with  my  friend.  If  I  made  a  false  step  at 
so  early  an  age,  I  had  only  to  return  to  Clawbonny,  where 
I  was  certain  to  find  competence  and  a  home ;  but,  with 
Rupert,  it  was  very  different.  Of  the  moral  hazards  I  ran, 
I  then  knew  nothing,  and  of  course  they  gave  me  no  con- 
cern. Like  all  inexperienced  persons,  I  supposed  myself 
too  strong  in  virtue  to  be  in  any  danger  of  contamination ; 
and  this  portion  of  the  adventure  was  regarded  with  the  self- 
complacency  with  which  the  untried  are  apt  to  regard  their 
own  powers  of  endurance.  I  thought  myself  morally  invul- 
nerable. 

But  Rupert  might  find  it  difficult  to  retrace  any  serious 
error  made  at  his  time  of  life.  This  consideration  would 
have  put  an  end  to  the  scheme,  so  far  as  my  companion  was 
concerned, 'had  not  the  thought  suggested  itself  that  I  should 
always  have  it  in  my  own  power  to  aid  my  friend.  Letting 
something  of  this  sort  escape  me,  Rupert  was  not  slow  in 
enlarging  on  it,  though  this  was  done  with  great  tact  and 
discretion.  He  proved  that,  by  the  time  we  both  came  of 
age,  he  would  be  qualified  to  command  a  ship,  and  that, 
doubtless,  I  would  naturally  desire  to  invest  some  of  my 
spare  cash  in  a  vessel.  The  accumulations  of  my  estate 
alone  would  do  this  much,  within  the  next  five  years,  and 
then  a  career  of  wealth  and  prosperity  would  lie  open  before 
us  both. 

"  It  •  is  a  good  thing.  Miles,  no  doubt,"  continued  this 
tempting  sophist,  *'  to  have  money  at  use,  and  a  large  farm* 
and  a  mill,  and  such  things;  but  many  a  ship  nets  mora 
money,  in  a  single  voyage,  than  your  whole  estate  would 

11  for.     Those  that  begin  with  nothing,  too,  they  tell  me. 
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ore  the  most  apt  to  succeed ;  and,  if  we  go  off  with  our 
clothes  only,  we  shall  begin  with  nothing,  loo.  Success 
may  be  said  to  be  certain.  I  like  the  notion  of  beginning 
with  nothing,  it  is  so  American  1" 

It  is,  in  truth,  rather  a  besetting  weakness  of  America  to 
suppose  that  men  who  have  never  had  any  means  for  quali- 
fying themselves  for  particular  pursuits,  are  the  most  likely 
to  succeed  in  them ;  and  especially  to  fancy  that  those  who 
•'  begin  poor"  are  in  a  much  better  way  for  acquiring  wealth 
than  they  who  commence  with  some  means ;  and  I  was  dis- 
posed to  lean  to  this  lattter  doctrine  myself,  though  I  confess 
I  cannot  recall  an  instance  in  which  any  person  of  my 
acquaintance  has  given  away  his  capital,  however  large  and 
embarrassing  it  may  have  been,  in  order  to  start  fair  with 
his  poorer  competitors.  Nevertheless,  there  was  something 
taking,  to  my  imagination,  in  the  notion  of  being  the  fabri- 
cator of  my  own  fortune.  In  that  day,  it  was  easy  to  enu- 
merate every  dwelling  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson  that 
aspired  to  be  called  a  seat,  and  I  had  often  heard  them 
named  by  those  who  were  familiar  with  the  river.  I  liked 
the  thought  of  erecting  a  house  on  the  Clawbonny  property 
that  might  aspire  to  equal  claims,  and  to  be  the  owner  of  a 
seat ;  though  only  after  I  had  acquired  the  means,  myself, 
to  carry  out  such  a  project.  At  present,  I  owned  only  a 
house  ;  my  ambition  was,  to  own  a  seat. 

In  a  word,  Rupert  and  I  canvassed  this  matter  in  every 
possible  way  for  a  month,  now  leaning  to  one  scheme,  and 
now  to  another,  until  I  determined  to  lay  the  whole  affair 
before  the  two  girls,  under  a  solemn  pledge  of  secrecy.  As 
we  passed  hours  in  company  daily,  opportunities  were  not 
wanting  to  effect  this  purpose.  I  thought  my  friend  was  a 
little  shy  on  this  project ;  but  I  had  so  much  affection  for 
Grace,  and  so  much  confidence  in  Lucy's  sound  judgment, 
that  I  was  not  to  be  turned  aside  from  the  completion  of  my 
purpose.  It  is  now  more  than  forty  years  since  the  inter- 
view took  place  in  which  this  confidence  was  bestowed ;  but 
every  minute  occurrence  connected  with  it  is  as  fresh  in  my 
mind  as  if  the  whole  had  taken  place  only  yesterday. 

We  were  all  four  of  us  seated  on  a  rude  bench  that  my 
mother  had  caused  to  be  placed  under  the  shade  of  an  enor- 
mous oak  that  stood  on  the  most  picturesque  spot,  perhaps. 
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on  the  whole  farm,  and  which  commanded  a  distant  view  of 
ooe  of  the  loveliest  reaches  of  the  Hudson.  Our  side  of  the 
river,  in  general,  does  not  possess  as  fine  views  as  the 
eastern,  for  the  reason  that  all  our  own  broken,  and  in  some 
instances  magnificent  back-ground  of  mountains,  fills  up  the 
landscape  for  our  neighbours,  while  we  are  obliged  to  receive 
the  picture  as  it  b  set  in  a  humbler  frame ;  but  there  are 
exquisite  bits  to  be  found  on  the  western  bank,  and  this  was 
one  of  the  very  best  of  them.  The  water  was  as  placid  as 
molten  silver,  and  the  sails  of  every  vessel  in  sight  were 
hanging  in  listless  idleness  from  their  several  spars,  repre- 
senting commerce  asleep.  Grace  had  a  deep  feeling  for 
natural  scenery,  and  she  had  a  better  mode  of  expressing 
her  thoughts,  on  such  occasions,  than  is  usual  with  girls  of 
fourteen.  She  first  drew  our  attention  to  the  view  by  one 
of  her  strong,  eloquent  bursts  of  eulogium ;  and  Lucy  met 
the  remark  with  a  truthful,  simple  answer,  that  showed 
abundant  sympathy  with  the  sentiment,  though  with  less  of 
exaggeration  of  manner  and  feeling,  perhaps.  I  seized  the 
monnent  as  favourable  for  my  purpose,  and  spoke  out. 

"  If  you  admire  a  vessel  so  much,  Grace,"  I  said,  "  you 
will  probably  be  glad  to  hear  that  I  think  of  becoming  a 
sailor." 

A  silence  of  near  two  minutes  succeeded,  during  which 
time  I  aflccted  to  be  gazing  at  the  distant  sloops,  and  then  I 
ventured  to  steal  a  glance  at  my  companions.  I  found 
Grace's  miid  eyes  earnestly  riveted  on  my  face;  and,  turn- 
ing from  their  anxious  expression  with  a  little  uneasiness,  I 
encountered  those  of  Lucy  looking  at  me  as  intently  as  if 
she  doubted  whether  her  ears  had  not  deceived  her. 

"  A  sailor,  Miles !" — my  sister  now  slowly  repeated — **  I 
thought  it  settled  you  were  to  study  law," 

"As  for  from  that  as  we  are  from  England;  I've  fully 
made  up  my  mind  to  see  the  world  if  I  can  i  and  Rupert, 
here—" 

"What  of  Rupert,  here?"  Grace  asked,  a  sudden  change 
njfain  coming  over  her  sweet  countenance,  though  I  was 
altogether  too  inexperienced  to  understand  its  meaning.  **ffe 
is  certainly  to  be  a  clergyman — his  dear  father's  assistant, 
and,  a  long,  long,  very  long  time  hence,  his  successor !" 

1  could  see  that  Rupert  was  whistling  on  a  low  key,  and 
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aflecting  to  look  cool ;  but  my  sister's  solemn,  earnest,  asto- 
nished manner  had  more  effect  on  us  both,  I  believe,  thaa 
either  would  have  been  willing  to  own. 

"  Come,  girls,"  I  said  at  length,  putting  the  best  face  on 
the  matter,  "  there  is  no  use  in  keeping  secrets  from  you— 
but  remember  that  what  I  am  about  to  tell  you  it  a  secret, 
and  on  no  account  is  to  be  betrayed." 

"  To  no  one  but  Mr.  Hardinge,"  answered  Grace.  "  If 
you  intend  to  be  a  saiipr,  he  ought  to  know  it." 

"  That  comes  from  looking  at  our  duties  superficially,"  I 
had  caught  this  phrase  from  my  friend,  "  and  not  distinguish* 
ing  properly  between  their  shadows  and  their  substance." 

"  Duties  superficially  1  I  do  not  understand  you.  Miles. 
Certainly  Mr.  Hardinge  ought  to  be  told  what  profession  you 
mean  to  follow.  Remember,  brother,  he  now  fills  the  place 
of  a  parent  to  you." 

«*  He  is  not  more  my  parent  than  Rupert's— I  fancy  you 
will  admit  that  much  ?" 

"  Rupert,  again  1  What  has  Rupert  to  do  with  your  going 
to  sea  ?" 

"  Promise  me,  then,  to  keep  my  secret,  and  you  shall 
know  all ;  both  you  and  Lucy  must  give  me  your  words. 
I  know  you  will  not  break  them,  when  once  given." 

"  Promise  him,  Grace,"  said  Lucy,  in  a  low  tone,  and  a 
voice  that,  even  at  that  age,  I  could  perceive  was  tremulous. 
**  If  we  promise,  we  shall  learn  everything,  and  then  may 
have  some  effect  on  these  headstrong  boys  by  our  advice." 

"  Boys  !  You  cannot  mean,  Lucy,  that  Rupert  is  not  to 
be  a  clergyman — your  father's  assistant ;  that  Rupert  means 
to  be  a  sailor,  too  f " 

"  One  never  knows  what  boys  will  do.  Let  us  promise 
them,  dear ;  then  we  can  better  judge." 

"  I  do  promise  you.  Miles,"  said  my  sister,  in  a  voice  so 
solemn  as  almost  to  frighten  me. 

"  And  I,  Miles,"  added  Lucy ;  but  it  was  so  low,  I  had  to 
lean  forward  to  catch  the  syllables. 

"  This  is  honest  and  right," — it  was  honest,  perhaps,  but 
very  wrong, — "  and  it  convinces  me  that  you  are  both  rea- 
sonable, and  will  be  of  use  to  us.     Rupert  and  I  have  both 
made  up  our  minds,  and  intend  to  be  sailors." 
3* 
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Exclamations  followed  from  both  girls,  and  another  loi^ 
silence  succeeded. 

"  As  for  the  law,  hang  all  law  !"  I  continued,  hemming, 
and  determined  to  speak  like  a  man.  "  I  never  heard  of  a 
Wallingford  who  was  a  lawyer." 

*^But  you  have  both  heard  of  Hardinges  who  were  cler- 
gymen," said  Grace,  endeavouring  to  smile,  though  the 
expression  of  her  countenance  was  so  painful  that  even  now 
I  dislike  to  recall  it. 

"  And  sailors,  too,"  put  in  Rupert,  a  little  more  stoutly 
than  1  thought  possible.  "  My  father's  grandfather  was  an 
officer  in  the  navy." 

"  And  my  ^ther  was  a  sailor  himself— in  the  navy,  too." 

"  But  there  is  no  navy  in  this  country  now.  Miles,"  re- 
turned Lucy,  in  an  expostulating  tone. 

"  What  of  that  ?  There  are  plenty  of  ships.  The  ocean 
is  just  as  big,  and  the  world  just  as  wide,  as  if  we  had  a 
navy  to  cover  the  first.  I  see  no  great  objection  on  that 
account — do  you,  Ru  1" 

"  Certainly  not.  What  we  want  is  to  go  to  sea,  and  that 
can  be  done  in  an  Indiaman,  as  well  as  in  a  mJin-of-war." 

"  Yes,"  said  I,  stretching  myself  with  a  little  importance; 
"  I  fancy  an  Indiaman,  a  vessel  that  goes  all  the  way  to 
Calcutta,  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  in  the  track  of 
Vasquez  de  Gama,  isn't  exactly  an  Albany  sloop." 

"  VVho  is  Vasquez  de  Gama?"  demanded  Lucy,  with  so 
much  quickness  as  to  surprise  me. 

"  Why,  a  noble  Portuguese,  who  <iiscovered  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  and  first  sailed  round  it,  and  then  went  to  the 
Indies.  You  see,  girls,  even  nobles  are  sailors,  and  why 
should  not  Rupert  and  I  be  sailors  ?" 

"  It  is  not  that.  Miles,"  my  sister  answered ;  "  every 
honest  calling  is  respectable.  Have  you  and  Rupert  spoken 
to  Mr.  Hardinge  on  this  subject  ?" 

"  Not  exactly — not  spoken — hinted  only — that  is,  blindly 
— not  so  as  to  be  understood,  perhaps." 

"  He  will  never  consent,  boys !"  and  this  was  uttered  with 
something  very  like  an  air  of  triumph. 

"  We  have  no  intention  of  asking  it  of  him,  Grace.  Ru- 
pert and  I  intend  to  be  off  next  week,  without  saying  a  word 
to  Mr.  Hardinge  on  the  subject." 
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Another  long,  eloquent  silence  succeeded,  during  which  I  ' 
saw  Lucy  bury  her  face  in  her  apron,  while  the  tears  openly 
ran' down  my  sister's  cheek. 

"You  do  not — cannot  mean  to  do.  anything  so  cruel, 
Miles  ?"  Grace  at  length  said. 

*'  It  is  exactly  because  it  will  not  be  cruel,  that  we  intend 
to  do  it,*' — here  I  nudged  Rupert  with  my  elbow,  as  a  hint 
that  I  wanted  assistance ;  but  he  made  no  other  reply  than 
an  answering  nudge,  which  I  interpreted  into  as  much  as  if 
he  had  said  in  terms,  "  You  Ve  got  into  the  scrape  in  your 
own  way,  and  you  may  get  out  of  it  in  the .  same  manner.** 
"  Yes,"  I  continued,  finding  succour  hopeless,  *'  yes,  thai 's 
just  it." 

"  What  is  just  it,  Miles  ?  You  speak  in  a  way  to  show 
that  you  are  not  satisfied  with  yourself —  neither  you  nor 
Rupert  is  satisfied  with  himself,  if  the  truth  were  known." 

'*  I  not  satisfied  with  myself/  Rupert  not  satisfied  with 
himself/  You  never  were  more  mistaken  in  your  life, 
Grace.  If  there  ever  were  two  boys  in  New  York  State 
that  were  well  satisfied  with  themselves,  they  are  just  Rupert 
and  I." 

Here  Lucy  raised  her  face  from  the  apron  and  burst  into 
a  laugh,  the  tears  filling  her  eyes  all  the  while. 

"  Believe  them,  dear  Grace,"  she  said.  "  They  are  pre- 
cisely two  self-satisfied,  silly  fellows,  that  have  got  some 
ridiculous  notions  in  their  heads,  and  then  begin  to  talk 
about  '  superficial  views  of  duties,'  and  all  such  nonsense. 
My  father  will  set  it  all  right,  and  the  boys  will  have  had 
their  talk." 

"  Not  so  fast.  Miss  Lucy,  if  you  please.  Your  father  will 
not  know  a  syllable  of  the  matter  until  you  tell  him  all  about 
it,  afier  we  are  gone.  We  intend  '  to  relieve  him  from  all 
responsibility  in  the  premises.' " 

This  last  sounded  very  profound,  and  a  little  magnificent, 
to  my  imagination ;  and  I  looked  at  the  girls  to  note  the 
effect.  Grace  was  wee^ping,  and  weeping  only ;  but  Lucy 
looked  saucy  and  mocking,  even  while  the  tears  bedewed 
her  smiling  face,  as  rain  sometimes  falls  while  the  sun  la 
shining. 

"  Yes,"  I  repeated,  with  emphasis, « of  all  responsibility 
in  the  premises.'    I  hope  that  is  plain  English,  and  good 
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English,  allhough  I  know  that  Mr.  Hardioge  has  been  trying 
to  make  you  both  so  simple  in  your  language,  that  you  turn 
up  your  noses  at  a  profound  sentiment,  whenever  you  hear 
one." 

In  1797,  the  grandiose  had  by  no  means  made  the  deep 
invasion  into  the  everyday  language  of  the  country,  that  it 
has  since  done.  Anything  of  the  sublime,  or  of  the  recon« 
dite,  school  was  a  good  deal  more  apt  to  provoke  a  smile, 
than  it  is  to-day — the  improvement  proceeding,  as  I  have 
understood  through  better  judges  than  myself,  from  the 
great  melioration  of  mind  and  manners  that  is  to  be  traced  to 
the  speeches  in  congress,  and  to  the  profundities  of  the  news- 
papers. Rupert,  however,  frequently  ornamented  his  ideas, 
and  I  may  truly  say  everything  ambitious  that  adorned  my 
discourse  was  derived  from  his  example.  I  almost  thought 
Lucy  impertinent  for  presuming  to  laugh  at  sentiments  which 
came  from  such  a  source,  and,  by  way  of  settling  my  own 
correctness  of  thought  and  terms,  I  made  no  bones  of  falling 
back  on  my  great  authority,  by  fairly  pointing  him  out. 

"  I  thought  so  1"  exclaimed  Lucy,  now  laughing  with  all 
her  heart,  though  a  little  hysterically ;  ''  I  thought  so,  for 
this  is  just  like  Rupert,  who  is  always  talking  to  me  about 
*  assuming  the  responsibility,'  and  *■  conclusions  in  the  pre- 
mises,^ and  all  such  nonsense.  Leave  the  boys  to  my  father, 
Grace,  and  he  will  *  assume  the  responsibility*  of  *  conclu- 
ding the  premises,'  and  the  whole  of  the  foolish  scheme  along 
with  it  1" 

This  would  have  provoked  me,  had  not  Grace  manif^ted 
80  much  sisterly  interest  in  my  welfare  that  I  was  soon  per« 
suaded  to  tell  her — that  minx  Lucy  overhearing  every  sylla- 
ble, though  I  had  half  a  mind  to  tell  her  to  go  away — all 
fibout  our  project. 

*'  You  see,"  I  continued,  "  if  Mr.  Hardinge  knows  any- 
thing about  our  plan,  people  will  say  he  ought  to  have 
stopped  us.  *  He  a  clergyman,  and  not  able  to  keep  two 
lads  of  sixteen  or  seventeen  from  running  away  and  going 
to  sea  I'  they  will  say,  as  if  it  were  so  easy  to  prevent  two 
spirited  youths  from  seeing  the  world.  Whereas,  if  he  knew 
nothing  about  it,  nobody  can  blame  him.  That  is  what  I 
Call  *  relieving  him  from  the  responsibility.'  Now,  we  intend 
to  be  off  niext  week,  or  as  soon  as  the  jackets  ana  trowsers 
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that  are  making  for  us,*  under  the  pretence  of  being  boat- 
dresses,  are  finished.  We  moan  to  go  down  the  river  in  the 
Bail-boat,  taking  Neb  with  us  to  bring  the  boat  back.  Now 
you  know  the  whole  story,  there  will  be  no  occasion  to  leave 
a  letter  for  Mr.  Hardinge ;  for,  three  hours  after  we  haye 
sailed,  you  can  tell  him  everything.  We  shall  be  gone  a 
year ;  at  the  end  of  that  time  you  may  look  for  us  both,  and 
glad  enough  shall  we  all  be  to  see  each  other.  Rupert  and 
I  will  be  young  men  then,  though  you  call  us  boys  now." 

This  last  picture  a  good  deal  consoled  the  girls.  Rupert, 
too,  who  had  unaccountably  kept  back,  throwing  the  labour- 
ing-oar altogether  on  me,  came  to  the  rescue,  and,  with  his 
subtle  manner  and  oily  tongue,  began  to  make  the  wrong 
appear  the  right.  I  do  not  think  he  blinded  his  own  sister 
in  the  least,  but  I  fear  he  had  too  much  influence  over  mine. 
Lucy,  though  all  heart,  was  as  much  matter-of-fact  as  her 
brother  was  a  sophist.  He  was  ingenious  in  glozing  over 
truths ;  she,  nearly  unerring  in  detecting  them.  I  never 
knew  a  greater  contrast  between  two  human  beings,  than 
there  was  between  these  two  children  of  the  same  parents, 
in  this  particular.  I  have  heard  that  the  son  took  after  the 
mother,  in  this  respect,  and  that  the  daughter  took  after  tho 
father ;  though  Mrs.  Hardinge  died  too  early  to  have  had 
any  moral  influence  on  the  character  of  her  children. 

We  came  again  and  again  to  the  discussion  of  our  subject 
during  the  next  two  or  three  days.  The  girls  endeavoured 
earnestly  19  persuade  us  to  ask  Mr.  Hardinge's  permission 
for  the  step  we  were  about  to  undertake ;  but  all  in  vain. 
We  lads  were  so  thoroughly  determined  to  "  relieve  the 
divine  from  all  responsibility  in  the  premises,"  that  they 
might  as  well  have  talked  to  stones.  We  knew  these  just- 
minded,  sincere,  upright  girls  would  not  betray  us,  and  con- 
tinued obdurate  to  the  last.  As  we  expected,  as  soon  as 
convinced  their  importunities  were  useless,  they  seriously 
set  about  doing  all  they  could  to  render  us  comfortable. 
They  made  us  duck  bags  to  hold  our  clothes,  two  each,  and 
mended  our  linen,  stockings,  &c.,  and  even  helped  to  pro- 
cure us  some  clothes  more  suited  to  the  contemplated  expe- 
dition than  most  of  those  we  already  possessed.  Our  "  long 
togs,"  indeed,  we  determined  to  leave  behind  us,  retaining 
just  one  suit  each,  and  that  of  the  plainest  quality.     In  the 
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course  of  a  week  everything  was  ready,  our  bags  well  lined, 
being  concealed  in  the  storehouse  at  the  landing.  Of  this 
building  I  could  at  any  moment  procure  the  key,  my  autho- 
rity as  heir-apparent  being  very  considerable,  already,  on 
the  farm. 

As  for  Neb,  he  was  directed  to  have  the  boat  all  ready  for 
the  succeeding  Tuesday  evening,  it  being  the  plan  to  sail  the 
day  after  the  Wallingford  of  Clawbonny  (this  was  the  name 
of  the  sloop)  had  gone  on  one  of  her  regular  trips,  in  order  to 
escape  a  pursuit.  I  had  made  all  the  calculations  about  the 
tide,  and  knew  that  the  Wallingford  would  go  out  about  nine 
in  the  morning,  leaving  us  to  follow  before  midnight.  It 
was  necessary  to  depart  at  night  and  when  the  wharf  was 
clear,  in  order  to  avoid  observation. 

Tuesday  was  an  uneasy,  nervous  and  sad  day  for  us  all, 
Mr.  Hardinge  excepted.  As  the  last  had  not  the  smallest 
distrust,  he  continued  calm,  quiet,  and  cheerful  as  was  his 
wont.  Rupert  had  a  conscience-stricken  and  furtive  air 
about  him,  while  the  eyes  of  the  two  dear  girls  were  scarcely 
a  moment  without  tears.  Grace  seemed  now  the  most  com- 
posed of  the  two,  and  I  have  since  suspected  that  she  had 
had  a  private  conversation  with  my  ingenious  friend,  whose 
convincing  powers  were  of  a  very  extraordinary  quality, 
when  he  set  about  their  use  in  downright  earnest.  As  for 
Lucy,  she  seemed  to  me  to  have  been  weeping  the  entire 
day. 

At  nine  o'clock  it  was  customary  for  the  whole  family  to 
separate,  after  prayers.  Most  of  us  went  to  bed  at  that  early 
hour,  though  Mr.  Hardinge  himself  seldom  sought  his  pillow 
until  midnight.  This  habit  compelled  us  to  use  a  good  deal 
of  caution  in  getting  out  of  the  house,  in  which  Rupert  and 
myself  succeeded,  however,  without  discovery,  just  as  the 
clock  struck  eleven.  We  had  taken  leave  of  the  girls  in  a 
hasty  manner,  in  a  passage,  shaking  hands,  and  each  of  ua 
kissing  his  own  sister,  as  he  affected  to  retire  for  the  night. 
To  own  the  truth,  we  were  much  gratified  in  finding  how 
reasonably  Grace  and  Lucy  behaved  on  the  occasion,  and 
not  a  little  surprised,  for  we  had  expected  a  scene,  particu* 
larly  with  the  former. 

We  walked  away  from  the  house  with  heavy  hearts,  few 
leaving  the  paternal  roof  for  the  first  time,  to  enter  upon  the 
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chances  of  the  world,  without  a  deep  sense  of  the  dependence 
in  which  they  had  hitherto  lived.  We  walked  fast  and 
silently,  and  reached  the  wharf  in  less  than  half  an  hour,  a 
distance  of  near  two  miles.  I  was  just  on  the  point  of  speaking 
to  Neb,  whose  figure  I  could  see  in  the  boat,  when  I  caught 
a  glimpse  of  two  female  forms  within  six  feet  of  me.  There 
were  Grace  and  Lucy,  in  tears,  both  waiting  our  arrival, 
with  a  view  to  see  us  depart  I  I  confess  I  was  shocked  and 
concerned  at  seeing  these  two  delicate  girls  so  far  from  their 
home,  at  such  an  hour;  and  my  first  impulse  was  to  see 
them  both  safely  back  before  I  would  enter  the  boat ;  but  to 
this  neither  would  consent.  All  my  entreaties  were  thrown 
away,  and  I  was  obliged  to  submit. 

I  know  not  exactly  how  it  happened,  but  of  tho  fact  I  am 
certain ;  odd  as  it  may  seem,  at  a  moment  like  that,  when 
about  to  separate,  instead  of  each  youth's  getting  his  own 
sister  aside  to  make  his  last  speeches,  and  say  his  last  say 
to,  each  of  us  got  his  friend^s  sister'  aside.  I  do  not  mean 
that  we  were  making  love,  or  anything  of  the  sort ;  we  were 
a  little  too  young,  perhaps,  for  that ;  but  we  obeyed  an  im- 
pulse which,  as  Rupert  would  have  said,  '*  produced  that 
result." 

What  passed  between  Grace  and  her  companion,  I  do  not 
know.  As  for  Lucy  and  myself,  it  was  all  plain-sailing  and 
fair  dealing.  The  excellent  creature  forced  on  me  six  gold 
pieces,  which  I  knew  had  come  to  her  as  an  heirloom  from 
her  mother,  and  which  I  had  oflen  heard  her  declare  she 
never  meant  to  use,  unless  in  the  last  extremity.  She  knew 
I  had  but  five  dollars  on  earth,  and  that  Rupert  had  not  one; 
and  she  offered  me  this  gold.  I  told  her  Rupert  had  better 
take  it ;  no,  /  had  better  take  it.  I  should  use  it  more  pru- 
dently than  Rupert,  and  would  use  it  for  the  good  of  both. 
*'  Besides,  you  are  rich,"  she  said,  smiling  through  her  tears, 
"  and  can  repay  me — I  lend  them  to  you ;  to  Rupert  1  should 
have  to  give  them."  I  could  not  refuse  the  generous  girl, 
and  took  the  money,  all  half-joes,  with  a  determination  to 
repay  them  with  interest.  Then  I  folded  her  to  my  heart, 
and  kissed  her  six  or  eight  limes  with  fervour,  the  first  lime 
I  had  done  such  a  thing  in  two  years,  and  tore  myself  away. 
I  do  not  think  Rupert  embraced  Grace,  but  I  confess  I  do 
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not  know,  alihough  we  were  standing  within  three  or  four 
yards  of  each  other,  the  whole  time. 

"  Write,  Miles — write,  Rupert,"  said  the  sobbing  girls, 
leaning  forward  from  the  wharf,  as  we  shoved  ofT.  It  was 
not  so  dark  but  we  could  see  their  dear  forms  for  several 
minutes,  or  until  a  bend  in  the  creek  put  a  dark  mass  of 
earth  between  us  and  them. 

Such  was  the  manner  of  my  departure  from  Clawbonny, 
in  the  month  of  September,  1797.  I  wanted  a  few  days  of 
being  seventeen ;  Rupert  was  six  months  older,  and  Neb  was 
his  senior,  again,  by  near  a  twelvemonth.  Everything  was 
In  the  boat  but  our  hearts.  Mine,  I  can  truly  say,  remained 
with  the  two  beloved  creatures  we  lefl  on  the  wharf;  while 
Rupert's  was  betwixt  and  between,  I  fancy — seldom  abso- 
lutely deserting  the  dear  tenement  in  which  it  was  encased 
by  nature. 


CHAPTER  III. 

•'There's  a  joath  in  this  city,  it  were  a  great  pity 
That  he  from  our  lasses  should  wander  awa'; 
For  he  's  bonny  and  braw,  wcel-favoured  witha\ 
And  his  hair  has  a  natural  buckle  and  a*. 
His  coat  is  the  hue  of  his  bonnet  so  blue; 
His  pocket  is  white  as  the  new^riven  snaw  i 
His  hose  they  are  blae,  and  his  shoon  liite  the  slae, 
And  his  clean  siller  buckles  they  dazzle  us  a*.** 

BUKMS. 

Wb  had  selected  our  time  well,  as  respects  the  hour  of 
departure.  It  was  young  ebb,  and  the  boat  floated  swiftly 
down  the  creek,  though  the  high  banks  of  the  latter  would 
have  prevented  our  feeling  any  wind,  even  if  there  were  a 
breeze  on  the  river.  Our  boat  was  of  some  size,  sloop-rigged 
and  half-decked ;  but  Neb's  vigorous  arms  made  her  move 
through  the  water  with  some  rapidity,  and,  to  own  the  truth, 
the  lad  sprang  to  his  work  like  a  true  runaway  negro.  I 
was  a  skilful  oarsman  myself,  having  received  many  lessons 
from  my  father  in  early  boyhood,  and  being  in  almost  daily 
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practice  for  seven  months  in  the  year.  The  excitement  of 
the  adventure,  its  romance,  or  what  for  a  short  time  seemed 
to  me  to  be  romance,  and  the  secret  apprehension  of  being 
detected,  which  I  believe  accompanies  every  clandestine 
undertaking,  soon  set  me  in  motion  also.  I  took  one  of  the 
oars,  and,  in  less  than  twenty  minutes,  the  Grace  &  Lucy, 
(or  so  the  boat  was  called,  emerged  from  between  two, 
high,  steep  banks,  and  entered  on  the  broader  bosom  of  the 
Hudson. 

Neb  gave  a  half-snppressed,  negro-like  cry  of  exultation, 
as  we  shot  out  from  our  cover,  and  ascertained  that  there 
was  a  pleasant  and  fair  breez^e  blowing.  In  three  minutes 
we  had  the  jib  and  mainsail  on  the  boat,  the  helm  was  up, 
the  sheet  was  eased  off,  and  we  were  gliding  down-stream  at 
the  rate  of  something  like  five  miles  an  hour.  I  took  the 
helm,  almost  as  a  matter  of  course ;  Rupert  being  much  too 
indolent  to  do  anything  unnecessarily,  while  Neb  was  far 
too  humble  to  aspire  to  such  an  office  while  Master  Miles 
was  there,  willing  and  ready.  In  that  day,  indeed,  it  was 
so  much  a  matter  of  course  for  the  skipper  of  a  Hudson  river 
crafl  to  steer,  that  most  of  the  people  who  lived  on  the  banks 
of  the  stream  imagined  that  Sir  John  Jervis,  Lord  Anson, 
and  the  other  great  English  admirals  of  whom  they  had  read 
and  heard,  usually  amused  themselves  with  that  employment, 
out  on  the  ocean.  I  remember  the  hearty  laugh  in  which 
my  unfortunate  father  indulged,  when  Mr.  Hardinge  once 
asked  him  how  he  could  manage  to  get  any  sleep,  on  account 
of  this  very  duty.  But  we  were  very  green,  up  at  Clawbon- 
ny,  in  most  things  that  related  to  the  world. 

The  hour  that  succeeded  was  one  of  the  most  painful 
I  ever  passed  in  my  life.  I  recalled  my  father,  his  manly 
frankness,  his  liberal  bequests  in  my  favour,  and  his  pre- 
cepts of  respect  and  obedience ;  all  of  which,  it  now  seemed 
to  me,  I  had  openly  dishonoured.  Then  came  the  image  of 
my  mother,  with  her  love  and  sufferings,  her  prayers,  and 
her  mild  but  earnest  exhortations  to  be  good.  I  thought  I 
could  see  both  these  parents  regarding  me  with  sorrowful, 
though  not  with  reproachful  countenances.  They  appeared 
to  be  soliciting  my  return,  with  a  species  of  silent,  but  not 
the  less  eloquent,  warnings  of  the  consequences.  Grace  and 
Lucy,  and  their  sobs,  and  admonitions,  and  entreaties  to 
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abandon  my  scheme,  and  to  write,  and  not  to  remain  away 
long,  and  all  that  tender  interest  had  induced  two  warm- 
hearted girls  to  utter  at  our  parting,  came  fresh  and  vividly 
to  my  mind.  The  recollection  proved  nearly  too  much  for 
me.  Nor  did  I  forget  Mr.  Hardinge,  and  the  distress  he 
would  certainly  feel,  when  he  discovered  that  he  had  not 
only  lost  his  ward,  but  his  only  son.  Then  Clawbonny 
itself,  the  house,  the  orchards,  the  meadows,  the  garden,  the 
mill,  and  all  that  belonged  to  the  farm,  began  to  have  a 
double  value  in  my  eyes,  and  to  serve  as  so  many  cords  at- 
tached to  my  heart-strings,  and  to  remind  me  that  the  rover 

"  Drags  at  each  remove  a  lengthening  chain.** 

I  marvelled  at  Rupert's  tranquillity.  I  did  not  then  under- 
stand his  character  as  thoroughly  as  I  subsequently  got  to 
know  it.  All  that  he  most  prized  was  with  him  in  the  boat, 
in  fact,  and  this  lessened  his  grief  at  parting  from  less  be- 
loved objects.  Where  Rupert  was,  there  was  his  paradise. 
As  for  Neb,  I  do  believe  his  head  was  over  his  shoulder,  for 
he  atfected  to  sit  with  his  face  down-stream,  so  long  as  the 
hills  that  lay  in  the  rear  of  Clawbonny  could  be  at  all  dis- 
tinguished. This  must  have  proceeded  from  tradition,  or 
instinct,  or  some  latent  negro  quality ;  for  I  do  not  think  the 
fellow  fancied  he  was  running  away.  He  knew  that  his  two 
young  masters  were ;  but  he  was  fully  aware  he  was  my 
property,  and  no  doubt  thought,  as  long  as  he  staid  in  my 
company,  he  was  in  the  line  of  his  legitimate  duty.  Then 
it  was  my  plan  that  he  should  return  with  the  boat,  and  per- 
haps these  backward  glances  were  no  more  than  the  shadows 
of  coming  events,  cast,  in  his  case,  behind, 

Rupert  was  indisposed  to  converse,  for,  to  tell  the  truth, 
he  had  eaten  a  hearty  supper,  and  began  to  feel  drowsy ; 
and  I  was  too  much  wrapped  up  in  my  own  busy  thoughts 
to  solicit  any  communications.  I  found  a  sort  of  saddened 
pleasure  in  setting  a  watch  for  the  night,  therefore,  which 
had  an  air  of  seaman-like  duty  about  it,  that  in  a  slight  de- 
gree revived  my  old  taste  for  the  profession.  It  was  midnight, 
and  I  took  the  first  watch  myself,  bidding  my  two  compa- 
nions to  crawl  under  the  half-deck,  and  go  to  sleep.  This 
they  both  did  without  any  parley,  Rupert  occupying  an  inner 
place,  while  Neb  lay  with  his  legs  exposed  to  the  night  air. 
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The  breeze  freshened,  end  for  some  time  I  thought  it 
might  be  necessary  to  reef,  though  we  were  running  dead 
before  the  wind.  I  succeeded  in  holding  on,  however,  and 
I  found  the  Grace  &  Lucy  was  doing  wonders  in  my  watch. 
When  I  gave  Rupert  his  call  at  four  o'clock,  the  boat  was 
just  approaching  two  frowning  mountains,  where  the  river 
was  narrowed  to  a  third  or  fourth  of  its  former  width ;  and, 
by  the  appearance  of  the  shores,  and  the  dim  glimpses  I  had 
caught  of  a  village  of  no  great  size  on  the  right  bank,  I  knew 
we  were  in  what  is  called  Newburgh  Bay.  This  was  the 
extent  of  our  former  journey ings  south,  all  three  of  us  having 
once  before,  and  only  once,  been  as  low  as  Fishkill  Landing, 
which  lies  opposite  to  the  place  that  gives  this  part  of  the 
river  its  name. 

Rupert  now  took  the  helm,  and  I  -went  to  sleep.  The 
wind  still  continued  fresh  and  fair,  and  I  felt  no  uneasiness 
on  account  of  the  boat.  It  is  true,  there  were  two  parts  of 
the  navigation  before  us  of  which  I  had  thought  a  little 
seriously,  but  not  sufficiently  so  to  keep  me  awake.  These 
were  the  Race,  a  passage  in  the  Highlands,  and  Tappan 
Sea{  both  points  on  the  Hudson  of  which  the  navigators  of 
that  classical  stream  were  fond  of  relating  the  marvels.  The 
first  I  knew  was  formidable  only  later  in  the  autumn,  and, 
as  for  the  last,  I  hoped  to  enjoy  some  of  its  wonders  in  the 
morning.     In  this  very  justifiable  expectation,  I  fell  asleep. 

Neb  did  not  call  me  until  ten  o'clock.  I  afterwards  dis- 
covered that  Rupert  kept  the  helm  for  only  an  hour,  and 
then,  calculating  that  from  five  until  nine  were  four  hours, 
he  thought  it  a  pity  the  negro  should  not  have  his  share  of 
the  glory  of  that  night.  When  I  was  awakened,  it  waa 
merely  to  'et  me  know  that  it  was  time  to  eat  something- 
Neb  would  have  starved  before  he  would  precede  his  young 
master  in  that  necessary  occupation — and  I  found  Rupert  in 
a  deep  and  pleasant  sleep  at  my  side. 

We  were  in  the  centre  of  Tappan,  and  the  Highlands  had 
been  passed  in  safety.  Neb  expatiated  a  little  on  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  navigation,  the  river  having  many  windings, 
besides  being  bounded  by  high  mountains ;  but,  afler  all,  he 
admitted  that  there  was  water  enough,  wind  enough,  and  a 
road  that  was  plain  enough.  From  this  moment,  excitement 
kept  us  wide  awake.    Everything  was  new,  and  everything 
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seemed  delightful.  The  day  was  pleasant,  the  wind  conli' 
nucd  fair,  and  nothing  occurred  to  mar  our  joy.  I  had  a 
little  map,  one  neither  particularly  accurate,  nor  very  well 
engraved ;  and  I  remember  the  importance  with  which,  after 
having  ascertained  the  fact  myself,  I  pointed  out  to  my  two 
companions  the  rocky  precipices  on  the  western  bank,  as 
New  Jersey!  Even  Rupert  was  struck  with  this  important 
circumstance.  As  for  Neb,  he  was  actually  in  ecstasies, 
rolling  his  large  black  eyes,  and  showing  his  white  teeth, 
until  he  suddenly  closed  his  truly  coral  and  plump  lips,  to 
demand  what  New  Jersey  meant?  Of  course  I  gratified 
this  laudable  desire  to  obtain  knowledge,  and  Neb  seemed 
still  more  pleased  than  ever,  now  he  had  ascertained  that 
New  Jersey  was  a  State.  Travelling  was  not  as  much  of 
an  every-day  occupation,  at  that  time,  as  it  is  now  ;  and  it 
was,  in  truth,  something  for  three  American  lads,  all  under 
nineteen,  to  be  able  to  say  that  they  had  seen  a  State,  other 
than  their  own. 

Notwithstanding  the  rapid  progress  we  had  made  for  the 
first  few  hours  of  our  undertaking,  the  voyage  was  far  from 
being  ended.  About  noon  the  wind  came  out  light  from  t^ie 
southward,  and,  having  a  flood-tide,  we  were  compelled  to 
anchor.  This  made  us  all  uneasy,  for,  while  we  were  sta- 
tionary, we  did  not  seem  to  be  running  away.  The  ebb 
came  again,  at  length,  however,  and  then  we  made  sail,  and 
began  to  turn  down  with  the  tide.  It  was  near  sunset  before 
we  got  a  view  of  the  two  or  three  spires  that  then  piloted 
strangers  to  the  town.  New  York  was  not  the  "  commer- 
cial emporium"  in  1796 ;  so  high-sounding  a  title,  indeed, 
scai'fce  belonging  to  the  simple  English  of  the  period,  it  re- 
quiring a  very  great  collection  of  half-educated  men  to  ven- 
ture on  so  ambitious  an  appellation — the  only  emporium  that 
existed  in  America,  during  the  last  century,  being  a  slop- 
shop in  Water  street,  and  on  the  island  of  Manhattan.  Com' 
tnercial  emporium  was  a  flight  of  fancy,  indeed,  that  must 
have  required  a  whole  board  of  aldermen,  and  an  extra  sup- 
ply of  turtle,  to  sanction.  What  is  meant  by  a  literary 
emporium,  I  leave  those  editors  who  are  "  native  and  to  the 
manor  born,"  to  explain. 

We  first  saw  the  State  Prison,  which  was  then  new,  and 
a  mo«t  imposing  edifice,  according  to  our  notions,  as  we 
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drew  near  the  town.  Like  the  gallows  first  seen  by  a  tra- 
veller in  entering  a  strange  country,  it  was  a  pledge  of  civil- 
ization. Neb  shook  his  head,  as  he  gazed  at  it,  with  a 
moralizing  air,  and  said  it  had  a  "  wicked  look."  For  my- 
self, I  own  I  did  not  regard  it  altogether  without  dread.  On 
Rupert  it  made  less  impression  than  on  any  of  the  three. 
He  was  always  somewhat  obtuse  on  the  subject  of  morals.* 
New  York,  in  that  day,  and  on  the  Hudson  side  of  the 
town,  commenced  a  short  distance  above  Duane  street. 
Between  Greenwich,  as  the  little  hamlet  around  the  State 
Prison  was  called,  and  the  town  proper,  was  an  interval  of 
a  mile  and  a  half  of  open  fields,  dotted  here  and  there  with 
country-houses.  Much  of  this  space  was  in  broken  hills, 
and  a  few  piles  of  lumber  lay  along  the  shores.  St.  John^s 
church  had  no  existence,  and  most  of  the  ground  in  its  vici- 
nity was  in  low  swamp.  As  wo  glided  along  the  wharves, 
we  caught  sight  of  the  first  market  I  had  then  ever  seen— 
such  proofs  of  an  advanced  civilization  not  having  yet  made 
their  way  into  the  villages  of  the  interior.  It  was  called 
"  The  Bear,"  from  the  circumstance  that  the  first  meat  ever 
exposed  for  sale  in  it  was  of  that  animal ;  but  the  appellation 
has  disappeared  before  the  intellectual  refinement  of  these 
later  times — the  name  of  the  soldier  and  statesman,  Wash- 
ington, having  fairly  supplanted  that  of  the  bear !  Whether 
this  great  moral  improvement  was  brought  about  by  the 
Philosophical  Society,  or  the  Historical  Society,-  or  "  The 
Merchants,"  or  the  Aldermen  of  New  York,  I  have  never 
ascertained.  If  the  latter,  one  cannot  but  admire  their  dis- 
interested modesty  in  conferring  this  notable  honour  on  the 
Father  *of  his  country,  inasmuch  as  all  can  see  that  there 
never  has  been  a  period  when  their  own  board  has  not  pos- 
sessed distinguished  members,  every  way  qualified  to  act  as 
god-fathers  to  the  most  illustrions  markets  of  the  republic. 
But  Manhattan,  in  the  way  of  taste,  has  never  had  justice 
done  it.  So  profound  is  its  admiration  for  all  the  higher 
qualities,  that  Franklin  and  Fulton  have  each  a  market  to 
himself,  in  addition  to  this  bestowed  on  Washington.    Doubt- 

*  It  may  be  well  to  tell  the  European  who  shall  happen  to  read  this 
book,  that  in  America  a  "  State's  Prison*'  is  not  for  prisoners  of  State, 
but  for  common  rogues :  the  terra  coming  from  the  name  borne  by  the 
local  governments. 

4* 
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less  there  would  have  been  Newton  Market,  and  Socratei 
Market,  and  Solomon  Market,  but  for  the  patriotism  of  the 
town,  which  has  forbidden  it  from  going  out  of  the  hemi- 
sphere, in  quest  of  names  to  illustrate.  Bacon  Market  would 
doubtless  have  been  too  equivocal  to  be  tolerated,  under  any 
circumstances.  Then  Bacon  was  a  rogue,  though  a  philoso- 
pher, and  markets  are  always  appropriated  to  honest  people. 
At  all  events,  I  am  rejoiced  the  reproach  of  having  a  market 
called  "  The  Bear"  has  been  taken  away,  as  it  was  tacitly 
admitting  our  living  near,  if  not  absolutely  in,  the  woods. 

We  passed  the  Albany  basin,  a  large  receptacle  for  North 
River  craA,  that  is  now  in  the  bosom  of  the  town  and  built 
on,  and  recognized  in  it  the  mast-head  of  the  Wallingford. 
Neb  was  shown  the  place,  for  he  was  to  bring  the  boat  round 
to  it,  and  join  the  sloop,  in  readiness  to  return  in  her.  We 
rounded  the  Battery,  then  a  circular  stripe  of  grass,  with  an 
earthen  and  wooden  breastwork  running  along  the  margin 
of  the  water,  leaving  a  narrow  promenade  on  the  exterior. 
This  brought  us  to  White-Hall,  since  so  celebrated  for  its 
oarsmen,  where  we  put  in  for  a  haven.  I  had  obtained  the 
address  of  a  better  sort  of  sailor-tavern  in  that  vicinity,  and, 
securing  the  boat,  we  shouldered  the  bags,  got  a  boy  to  guide 
us,  and  were  soon  housed.  As  it  was  near  night,  Rupert 
and  I  ordered  supper,  and  Neb  was  directed  to  pull  the  boat 
round  to  the  sloop,  and  to  return  to  us  in  the  morning ; 
taking  care,  however,  not  to  let  our  lodgings  be  known. 

The  next  day,  I  own  I  thought  but  little  of  the  girls.  Claw- 
bonny,  or  Mr.  Hardinge.  Neb  was  at  my  bed-side  before 
I  was  up,  and  reported  the  Grace  &  Lucy  safe  alongside  of 
the  Wallingford,  and  expressed  himself  ready  to  wait  on  me 
in  my  progress  in  quest  of  a  ship.  As  this  was  the  moment 
of  action,  little  was  said,  but  we  all  breakfasted,  and  sallied 
forth,  in  good  earnest,  on  the  important  business  before  us. 
Neb  was  permitted  to  follow,  but  at  such  a  distance  as  to 
prevent  his  being  suspected  of  belonging  to  our  party — a 
gentleman,  with  a  serving-man  at  his  heels,  not  being  the 
candidate  most  likely  to  succeed  in  his  application  for  a  berth 
in  the  forecastle. 

So  eager  was  I  to  belong  to  some  sea-going  crafl,  that  I 
would  not  stop  even  to  look  at  the  wonders  of  the  town, 
before  we  took  the  direction  of  the  wharves.     Rupert  was 
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[or  pursuing  a  difierent  policy,  having  an  inherent  love  of 
the  genteeler  gaieties  of  a  town,  but  I  turned  a  deaf  ear  to 
his  hints,  and  this  time  I  was  master.  He  followed  me  with 
some  reluctance,  but  follow  he  did,  aAer  some  remonstrances 
that  bordered  on  warmth.  Any  inexperienced  eye  that  had 
seen  us  passing,  would  have  mistaken  us  for  two  well-look- 
ing, smart  young  sailor-boys,  who  had  just  returned  from  a 
profitable  voyage,  and  who,  well-clad,  tidy  and  semi-genteel, 
were  strolling  along  the  wharves  as  admirateurs^  not  to  say 
critics,  of  the  craft.  Admirateurs  we  were,  certainly,  or  I 
was,  at  least ;  though  knowledge  was  a  point  on  which  we 
were  sadly  deficient. 

The  trade  of  America  was  surprisingly  active  in  1797. 
It  had  been  preyed  upon  by  the  two  great  belligerents  of  the 
period,  England  and  France,  it  is  true ;  and  certain  proceed- 
ings of  the  latter  nation  were  about  to  bring  the  relations  of 
the  two  countries  intb  a  very  embarrassed  state ;  but  still 
the  shipping  interest  was  wonderfully  active,  and,  as  a  whole, 
singularly  successful.  Almost  every  tide  brought  in  or  took 
out  ships  for  foreign  ports,  and  scarce  a  week  passed  that 
vessels  did  not  arrive  from,  or  sail  for,  all  the  different  quar- 
ters of  the  world.  An  Indiaman,  however,  was  our  object ; 
the  voyage  being  longer,  the  ships  better,  and  the  achieve- 
ment greater,  than  merely  to  cross  the  Atlantic  and  return. 
We  accordingly  proceeded  towards  the  Fly  Market,  in  the 
vicinity  of  which,  we  had  been  given  to  understand,  some 
three  or  four  vessels  of  that  description  were  fitting  out. 
This  market  has  since  used  its  wings  to  disappear,  alto- 
gether. 

I  kept  my  eyes  on  every  ship  we  passed.  Until  the  pre- 
vious day,  I  had  never  seen  a  square-rigged  vessel ;  and  no 
enthusiast  in  the  arts  ever  gloated  on  a  fine  picture  or  statue 
with  greater  avidity  than  my  soul  drank  in  the  wonder  and 
beauty  of  every  ship  I  passed.  I  had  a  large,  full-rigged 
model  at  Clawbonny;  and  this  I  had  studied  under  my 
father  so  thoroughly,  as  to  know  the  name  of  every  rope  in 
it,  and  to  have  some  pretty  distinct  notions  of  their  uses. 
This  early  schooling  was  now  of  great  use  to  me,  though  I 
found  it  a  little  difficult,  at  first,  to  trace  my  old  acquaint-, 
ances  on  the  large  scale  in  which  they  now  presented  them- 
selves, and  amid  the  intricate  mazes  that  were  drawn  against 
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the  skies.  The  braces,  shrouds,  stays  and  halyards,  were 
all  plain  enough,  and  I  could  point  to  either,  at  a  moment's 
notice ;  but  when  it  came  to  the  rest  of  the  running  rigging, 
1  found  it  necessar^r^  to  look  a  little,  before  I  could  speak  with 
certainty. 

Eager  as  I  was  to  ship,  the  indulgence  of  gazing  at  all  I 
saw  was  so  attractive,  that  it  was  noon  before  we  reached 
an  Indiaman.  This  was  a  pretty  little  ship  of  about  four 
hundred  tons,  that  was  called  the  John.  Little  I  say,  for 
such  she  would  now  be  thought,  though  a  vessel  of  her  size 
was  then  termed  large.  The  Manhattan,  much  the  largest 
ship  out  of  the  port,  measured  but  about  seven  hundred  tons ; 
while  few  even  of  the  Indiamcn  went  much  beyond  five  hun- 
dred.  I  can  see  the  John  at  this  moment,  near  fifty  years 
afler  I  first  laid  eyes  on  her,  as  she  then  appeared.  She 
was  not  bright-sided,  but  had  a  narrow,  cream-coloured 
streak,  broken  into  ports.  She  was  a  Straight,  black-looking 
crafl,  with  a  handsome  billet,  low,  thin  bulwarks,  and  waist- 
cloths  secured  to  ridge-ropes.  Her  larger  spars  were  painted 
the  same  colour  as  her  streak,  and  her  stern  had  a  few 
ornaments  of  a  similar  tint. 

We  went  on  board  the  John,  where  we  found  the  officers 
just  topping  off'  with  the  riggers  and  stevedores,  having 
stowed  all  the  provisions  and  water,  and  the  mere  trifle  of 
cargo  she  carried.  The  mate,  whose  name  was  Marble,  and 
a  well-veined  bit  of  marble  he  was,  his  face  resembling  a 
map  that  had  more  rivers  drawn  on  it  than  the  land  con  id 
feed,  winked  at  the  captain  and  nodded  his  head  towards  us, 
as  soon  as  we  met  his  eye.  The  latter  smiled,  but  did  not 
speak. 

"Walk  this  way,  gentlemen  —  walk  this  way,  if  you 
please,"  said  Mr.  Marble,  encouragingly,  pajssmg  a  ball  of 
spun-yarn,  all  the  while,  to  help  a  rigger  serve  a  rope. 
'♦  When  did  you  leave  the  country  ?" 

This  produced  a  general  laugh,  even  the  yellow  rascal  of 
a  mulatto,  who  was  passing  into  the  cabin  with  some  crock- 
ery, grinning  in  our  faces  at  this  salutation.  I  saw  it  was 
now  or  never,  and  determined  not  to  be  brow-beaten,  while 
<  T  was  too  truthful  to  attempt  to  pass  for  that  I  was  not. 

"  We  left  home  last  night,  thinking  to  be  in  time  to  find 
berths  in  one  of  the  Indiamen  that  is  to  sail  this  week." 
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"  Not  this  week,  my  son — not  till  near^"  said  Mr.  xMarble, 
jocularlv.  ^  Sunday  is  the  day.  We  run  from  Sunday  to 
Sunday— the  better  day,  the  better  deed,  you  know.  How 
did  you  leave  father  and  mother  ?" 

"  I  have  neither,"  I  answered,  almost  choked.  "  My  mo- 
ther died  a  few  months  since,  and  my  father,  Captain  Wal- 
lingford,  has  now  been  dead  some  years." 

The  master  of  the  John  was  a  man  of  about  fifty,  red- 
faced,  hard-looking,  pock-marked,  square-rigged,  and  of  an 
exterior  that  promised  anything  but  sentiment.  Feeling, 
however,  he  did  manifest,  the  moment  I  mentioned  my  father's 
name.  He  ceased  his  employment,  came  close  to  me,  gazed 
earnestly  in  my  face,  and  even  looked  kind. 

"  Are  you  a  son  of  Captain  Miles  Wallingford  1"  he  asked 
in  a  low  voic^f— "  of  Miles  Wallingford,  from  up  the  river  1'* 

*'  I  am,  sir ;  his  only  son.  He  left  but  two  of  us,  a  son 
and  a  daughter ;  and,  though  under  no  necessity  to  work  at 
all,  I  wish  to  make  this  Miles  Wallingford  as  good  a  seaman 
as  the  last,  and,  I  hope,  as  honest  a  man." 

This  was  said  manfully,  and  with  a  spirit  that  must  have 
pleased ;  for  I  was  shaken  cordially  by  the  hand,  welcomed 
on  board,  invited  into  the  cabin,  and  asked  to  take  a  seat  at 
a  table  on  which  the  dinner  had  just  been  placed.  Rupert, 
of  course,  shared  in  all  these  favours.  Then  followed  the 
axplanations.  Captain  Robbins,  of  the  John,  had  first  gone 
to  sea  with  my  father,  for  whom  I  believe  he  entertained  a 
profound  respect.  He  had  even  served  with  him  once  as 
mate,  and  talked  as  if  he  felt  that  he  had  been  under  obli- 
gations to  him.  He  did  not  question  me  very  closely,  seem- 
ing to  think  it  natural  enough  that  Miles  Wcdlingford's  only 
son  should  wish  to  be  a  seaman. 

As  we  sat  at  the  table,  even,  it  was  agreed  that  Rupert 
and  I  should  join  the  ship,  as  green  hands,  the  very  next 
morning,  signing  the  articles  as  soon  as  we  went  on  shore. 
This  was  done  accordingly,  and  I  had  the  felicity  of  writing 
Miles  Wallingford  to  the  roll  d'equipage,  to  the  tune  of  eigh- 
teen dollars  per  month  —  seamen  then  actually  receiving 
thirty  and  thirty-five  dollars  per  month — wages.  Rupert 
was  taken  also,  though  Captain  Robbins  cut  him  down  to 
thirteen  dollars,  saying,  in  a  jesting  way,  that  a  parson's  son 
could  hardly  be  worth  as  much  as  the  son  of  one  of  the  best 
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old  ship- masters  who  ever  sailed  out  of  America.  He  waA 
a  shrewd  observer  of  men  and  things,  this  new  friend  of 
mine,  and  I  believe  understood  "  by  the  cut  of  his  jib"  that 
Rupert  was  not  likely  to  make  a  weather-earing  man.  The 
money,  however,  was  not  of  much  account  in  our  calcula- 
tions ;  and  lucky  enough  did  I  think  myself  in  finding  so 
good  a  berth,  almost  as  soon  as  looked  for.  We  returned 
to  the  tavern  and  staid  that  night,  taking  a  formal  leave  of 
Neb,  who  was  to  carry  the  good  news  home,  as  soon  as  the 
sloop  should  sail. 

In  the  morning  a  cart  was  loaded  with  our  elTects,  the  bill 
was  discharged,  and  we  left  the  tavern.  I  had  the  precau- 
tion not  to  go  directly  alongside  the  i^iip.  On  the  contrary, 
we  proceeded  to  an  opposite  part  of  the  town,  placing  the 
bags  on  a  wharf  resorted  to  by  craft  from  JJew  Jersey,  as 
if  we  intended  to  go  on  board  one  of  them.  The  cartman 
took  his  quarter,  and  drove  off,  troubling  himself  very  little 
about  the  future  movements  of  two  young  sailors.  Waiting 
half  an  hour,  another  cart  was  called,  when  we  went  to  the 
John,  and  were  immediately  installed  in  her  forecastle. 
Captain  Robbins  had  provided  us  both  with  chests,  paid  for 
out  of  the  three  months'  advance,  and  in  them  we  found  the 
slops  necessary  for  so  long  a  voyage.  Rupert  and  I  imme- 
diately put  on  suits  of  these  new  clothes,  with  regular  little 
round  tarpaulins,  which  so  much  altered  us  in  appearance, 
even  from  those  produced  by  our  Ulster  county  fittings,  that 
we  scarce  knew  each  other. 

Rupert  now  went  on  deck  to  lounge  and  smoke  a 
segar,  while  I  went  aloft,  visiting  every  yard,  and  touch- 
ing all  three  of  the  trucks,  before  I  returned  from  this,  my 
exploring  expedition.  The  captain  and  mates  and  riggers 
smiled  at  my  movements,  and  I  overheard  the  former  telling 
Lis  mate  that  I  was  "  old  Miles  over  again."  In  a  word,  all 
parties  §eemed  pleased  with  the  arrangement  that  had  been 
made.  I  had  told  the  officers  aft  of  my  knowledge  of  the 
names  and  uses  of  most  of  the  ropes ;  and  never  did  I  feei 
so  proud  as  when  Mr.  Marble  called  out,  in  a  loud  tone — 

"  D'ye  hear  there,  Miles — away  aloft  and  unreeve  them 
fore-top-gallant  halyards,  and  send  an  end  down  to  haul  up 
this  new  rope,  to  reeve  a  fresh  set." 

Away  I  went,  my  head  buzzing  with  the  complicated 
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order,  and  yet  I  had  a  very  tolerable  notion  of  what  was  to 
be  done.  The  unreeving  might  have  been  achieved  by  any 
one,  and  I  got  through  with  that  without  difficulty ;  and,  the 
mate  himself  helping  me  and  directing  me  from  the  deck, 
the  new  rope  was  rove  with  distinguished  success.  This 
was  the  first  duty  I  ever  did  in  a  ship,  and  1  was  prouder 
of  it  than  of  any  that  was  subsequently  performed  by  tho 
same  individual.  The  whole  time  I  was  thus  occupied, 
Rupert  stood  lounging  against  the  foot  of  the  main-stay, 
smoking  his  segar  like  a  burgomaster.  His  turn  came  next, 
however,  the  captain  sending  for  him  to  the  cabin,  where  he 
set  him  at  work  to  copy  some  papers.  Rupert  wrote  a 
beautiful  hand,  and  ho  wrote  rapidly.  That  evening  I  heard 
the  chief-mate  tell  the  dickey  that  the  parson's  son  was  likely 
to  turn  out  a  regular  "  barber's  clerk"  to  the  captain.  "  The 
o\d  man,"  he  added,  "makes  so  many  traverses  himself  on 
a  oit  of  paper,  that  he  hardly  knows  at  which  end  to  begin 
to  read  it ;  and  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  he  just  stationed  this 
chap,  with  a  quill  behind  his  ear,  for  the  v'y'ge." 

For  the  next  two  or  three  days  I  was  delightfully  busy, 
passing  half  the  time  aloft.  All  the  sails  were  to  be  bent, 
and  I  had  my  full  share  in  the  performance  of  this  duty..  I 
actually  furled  the  mizen-royal  with  my  own  hands — the 
ship  carrying  standing  royals — and  it  was  said  to  be  very 
respectably  done ;  a  little  rag-baggish  in  the  bunt,  perhaps, 
but  secured  in  a  way  that  took  the  next  fellow  who  touched 
the  gasket  five  minutes  to  cast  the  sail  loose.  Then  it  rained, 
and  sails  were  to  be  loosened  to  dry.  I  let  everything  fall 
forward  with  my  own  hands,  and,  when  we  came  to  roll  up 
the  canvass  again,  I  actually  managed  all  three  of  the  royals 
alone  ;  one  at  a  time,  of  course.  My  father  had  taught  me 
to  make  a  fiat-knot,  a  bowline,  a  clove-hitch,  two  half- 
hitches,  and  such  sort  of  things ;  and  I  got  through  with  both 
a  long  and  a  short  splice  tolerably  well.  I  found  all  this, 
and  the  knowledge  I  had  gained  from  my  model-ship  at 
home,  of  great  use  to  me  ;  so  much  so,  indeed,  as  to  induce 
even  that  indurated  bit  of  mortality,  Marble,  to  say  I  "  was 
the  ripest  piece  of  green  stuff  he  had  ever  fallen  in  with." 

All  this  time,  Rupert  was  kept  at  quill-driving.  Once  he 
got  leave  to  quit  the  ship— -it  was  the  day  before  we  sailed — 
and  I  observed  he  went  ashore  in  his  long-togs,  of  which 
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each  of  us  had  one  suit.  I  stole  away  the  same  aflemooa 
to  find  the  post-office,  and  worked  up-stream  as  far  as  Broad- 
way, not  knowing  exactly  which  way  to  shape  my  course. 
In  that  day,  everybody  who  was  anybody^  and  unmarried, 
promenaded  the  west  side  of  this  street,  from  the  Battery  to 
St.  Paul's  Church,  between  the  hours  of  twelve  and  half- 
past  two,  wind  and  weather  permitting.  There  I  saw  Rupert, 
in  his  country  guise,  nothing  remarkable,  of  a  certainty, 
strutting  about  with  the  best  of  them,  and  looking  handsome 
in  spite  of  his  rusticity.  It  was  getting  late,  and  he  lefl  the 
street  just  as  I  saw  him.  I  followed,  waiting  until  we  got  to 
a  private  place  before  I  would  speak  to  him,  however,  as  I 
knew  he  would  be  mortified  to  be  taken  for  the  friend  of  a 
Jack-tar,  in  such  a  scene. 

Rupert  entered  a  door,  and  then  reappeared  with  a  letter 
in  his  hand.  He,  too,  had  gone  to  the  post-office,  and  I  no 
longer  hesitated  about  joining  him.  ^ 

"  Is  it  from  Clawbonny  ?"  I  asked,  eagerly.  "  If  so,  from 
Lucy,  doubtless  t" 

"From  Clawbonny  —  but  from  Grace,"  he  answered, 
with  a  slight  change  of  colour.  **  I  desired  the  poor  girl  to 
let  me  know  how  things  passed  off,  aAer  we  lef\  them ;  and 
as  for  Lucy,  her  pot-hooks  are  so  much  out  of  the  way,  I 
never  want  to  see  them." 

I  felt  hurt,  ofiended,  that  my  sister  should  write  to  any 
youngster  but  myself.  It  is  true,  the  letter  was  to  a  bosom 
friend,  a  co-adventurer,  one  almost  a  child  of  the  same 
family ;  and  I  had  come  to  the  office  expecting  to  get  a  letter 
from  Rupert's  sister,  who  had  promised,  while  weeping  on 
the  wharf,  to  do  exactly  the  same  thing  for  me ;  but  there 
is  a  difierence  between  one's  sister  writing  to  another  young 
man,  and  another  young  man's  sister  writing  to  oneself.  I 
cannot  even  now  explain  it ;  but  that  there  is  a  difierence  I  am 
sure.  Without  asking  to  see  a  line  that  Grace  had  written. 
I  went  into  the  office,  and  returned  in  a  minute  or  two,  with 
an  air  of  injured  dignity,  holding  Lucy's  epistle  in  my  hand. 

After  all,  there  was  nothing  in  either  letter  to  excite  much 
sensibility.  Each  was  written  with  the  simplicity,  truth  and 
feeling  of  a  generous-minded,  warm-hearted  female  friend, 
of  an  age  not  to  distrust  her  own  motives,  to  a  lad  who 
had  no  right  to  view  the  favour  other  than  it  was,  as  anovi 
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dence  of  early  and  intimate  friendship.  Both  epistles  are 
mow  before  me,  and  I  copy  them,  as  the  shortest  way  of 
letting  the  reader  know  the  efiect  our  disappearance  had 
produced  at  Clawbonny*  That  of  Grace  was  couched  in 
the  following  terms : 

Dbab  Rupert  : 

Clawbofiny  was  i(i  commotion  at  nine  o'clock  this 
morning,  and  well  it  might  he  1  When  your  father's  anxiety 
got  to  be  painfiily  I  told  him  the  whole,  and  gave  him  the 
letters.  1  am  sorry  lo  say,  he  wept.  I  wish  never  to  sea 
such  a  sight  again*  The  tears  oi  two  such  silly  girls  M 
Lucy  and  I,  are  of  little  account — ^but,  Rupert,  to  behold  an 
aged  man  we  love  and  respect  like  him,  a  minister  of  thegos^ 
pel  too,  in  tears !  It  was  a  hard  sight  to  bear.  He  did  not 
reproach  us  for  our  silence,  saying  he  did  not  see,  after  our 
promises,  how  we  could  well  do  otherwise.  I  gave  your 
reasons  about  <<  responsibility  in  the  premises ;"  but  I  don't 
think  he  understood  tliem.  Is  it  too  late  to  return  ?  The 
boat  that  carried  you  down  can  bring  you  back ;  and  oh ! 
how  much  rejoiced  shall  we  all  be  to  see  you !  Wherever 
you  go,  and  whatever  you  do,  boys,  for  I  write  as  much  to 
one  as  to  the  other,  and  only  address  to  Rupert  because  he 
so  earnestly  desired  it ;  but  wherever  you  go,  and  whatever 
you  do,  remember  the  instructions  you  have  both  received 
in  youth,  and  how  much  all  of  us  are  interested  in  your 
oonduct  and  happiness. 

Affectionately,  yours, 

Gracb  WAunroFORD. 
To  Mr.  Rupert  Hardinge. 

Lucy  had  been  less  guarded,  and  possibly  a  Kttle  more 
honest.    She  wrote  as  follows : 

Dear  M1X.E9 : 

I  believe  I  cried  for  one  whole  hour  afler  you  find 
Rupert  led  us,  and,  now  it  is  all  over,  I  am  vexed  at  having 
cried  so  much  about  two  such  foolish  fellows.  Grace  has 
told  you  all  about  my  dear,  dear  father,  who  cried  too.  I 
declare,  t  don't  know  when  I  was  so  frightened !  I  thought 
it  must  bring  you  back,  as  soon  as  you  hear  of  it.  What 
will  be  done,  I  do  not  know;  hui  tomething^  I  am  certain. 
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Wlienerer  fiither  is  in  earnest,  he  says  but  liule.  I  know 
he  is  in>  earnest  now.  I  believe  Grace  and  I  do  nothing  but 
think  of  you ;  that  is,  she  of  you^  and  I  of  Rupert ;  and  a 
little  the  other  way,  too— so  now  you  have  the  whole  truth. 
Do  not  fail,  on  auy  account,  to  write  before  you  go  to  sea, 
if  you  Jo  gp  to  sea,  as  I  hope  and  trust  you  will  not. 

Good-bye. 

LucT  Hasdinok, 
To  Mr.  Miles  Wallingford. 

P.  S.  Neb's  mother  protests,  if  the  boy  is  not  home  by 
Saturday  night,  she  will  go  after  him.  No  such  disgrace 
as  a  runaway  ever  befel  her  or  hers,  and  she  says  she  will 
not  submit  to  it.  But  I  suppose  we  shall  see  Aim  soon,  and 
with  him  letters. 

Now,  Neb  had  taken  his  leave,  but  no  letter  had  been 
trusted  to  his  care.  As  often  happens,  I  regretted  the  mis- 
take  when  it  was  too  late ;  and  ail  that  day  I  thought  how 
disappointed  Lucy  would  be,  when  she  came  to  see  the  negro 
empty-handed.  Rupert  and  I  parted  in  the  street,  as  he  did 
not  wish  to  walk  with  a  sailor,  while  in  his  own  long-togs. 
He  did  not  9ap  as  much ;  but  I  knew  him  well  enough  to 
ascertain  it,  without  his  speaking.  I  was  walking  very  fast 
in  the  direction  of  the  ship,  and  had  actually  reached  the 
wharves,  when,  in  turning  a  corner,  I  came  plump  upon  Mr. 
Hardinge.  My  guardian  was  walking  slowly,  his  face  sor- 
rowful and  dejected,  and  his  eyes  fastened  on  every  ship  he 
passed,  as  if  looking  for  his  boys.  He  saw  me,  casting  a 
vacant  glance  over  my  person ;  but  I  was  so  much  changed 
by  dress,  and  particularly  by  the  little  tarpaulin,  that  he  did 
not  know  me.  Anxiety  immediately  drew  his  look  towards 
the  vessels,  and  I  passed  him  unobserved.  Mr.  Hardinge 
was  walking  from,  and  I  towarde  the  John,  and  of  coursa 
all  my  risk  terminated  as  soon  as  out  of  sight. 

That  evening  I  had  the  happiness  of  being  under- way,  in 
a  real  full-rigged  ship.  It  is  true,  it  was  under  very  short 
canvass,  and  merely  to  go  into  the  stream.  Taking  advan- 
tage of  a  favourable  wind  and  tide,  the  John  left  the  wharf 
under  her  jib,  main-top-mast  staysail,  and  spanker,  and 
dropped  down  as  low  as  the  Battery,  when  she  sheered  into 
the  other  channel,  and  anchored.    Here  I  was,  then,  fairly 
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mt  anchor  in  the  stream,  half  a  mile  from  any  land  hut  the 
bottom,  and  burning  to  see  the  ocean.  That  afternoon  the 
crew  came  on  board,  a  motley  collection  of  lately  drunken 
seamen,  of  whom  about  half  were  Americans,  and  the  rest 
natives  of  as  many  difierent  countries  as  there  were  men. 
Mr.  Marble  scanned  them  with  a  knowing  look,  and,  to  my 
surprise,  he  told  the  captain  there  was  good  stuff  among  them* 
It  seems  he  was  a  better  judge  than  I  was  myself,  for  a  more 
unpromising  set  of  wretches,  as  to  looks,  I  never  saw  grouped 
together.  A  few,  it  is  true,  appeared  well  enough  ,*  but  most 
of  them  had  the  air  of  having  been  dragged  through — a  place 
I  will  not  name,  though  it  is  that  which  sailors  usually  quote 
when  describing  themselves  on  such  occasions.  But  Jack^ 
after  he  has  been  a  week  at  sea,  and  Jack  coming  on  board 
to  duty,  afler  a  month  of  excesses  on  shore,  are  very  difier- 
ent  creatures,  morally  and  physically. 

I  now  began  to  regret  that  I  had  not  seen  a  little  of  the 
town.  In  1797,  New  York  could  not  have  had  more  than 
fifly  thousand  inhabitants,  though  it  was  just  as  much  of  a 
paragon  then,  in  the  eyes  of  all  good  Americans,  as  it  is  to- 
day. It  is  a  sound  patriotic  rule  to  maintain  that  our  best 
is  always  ike  best,  for  it  never  puts  us  in  the  wrong.  I  have 
seen  enough  of  the  world  since  to  understand  that  we  get  a 
great  many  things  wrong-end  foremost,  in  this  country  of 
ours;  undervaluing  those  advantages  and  excellencies  of 
which  we  have  great  reason  to  be  proud,  and  boasting  of 
others  that,  to  say  the  least,  are  exceedingly  equivocal.  But 
it  takes  time  to  learn  all  this,  and  I  have  no  intention  of  get- 
ting ahead  of  my  story,  or  of  my  country ;  the  last  being  a 
most  suicidal  act. 

We  received  the  crew  of  a  Saturday  afternoon,  and  half 
of  them  turned  in  immediately.  Rupert  and  I  had  a  good 
berth,  intending  to  turn  in  and  out  together,  during  the 
voyage ;  and  this  made  us  rather  indifierent  to  the  move* 
fnents  of  the  rest  of  our  extraordinary  associates.  The  kid, 
at  supper,  annoyed  us  both  a  little ;  the  notion  of  seeing  one's 
food  in  a  Toxxad' trough^  to  be  tumbled  over  and  cut  from  by 
all  hands,  being  particularly  disagreeable  to  those  who  have 
been  accustomed  to  plates,  knives  and  forks,  and  such  other 
Buperfluities.  I  confess  I  thought  of  Grace's  and  Lucy's 
iiule  white  hands,  and  of  silver  sugar-tongs,  and  of  clean 
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plates  and  glasses,  and  tabIe*cloth»— napkins  and  sOver  fbrfai 
were  then  unknown  in  America,  except  on  the  very  best 
tables,  and  not  always  on  them,  unless  on  high  days  and 
holidays — as  we  were  going  through  the  unsophisticated 
manipulations  of  this  first  supper.  Forty-seven  years  have 
elapsed,  and  the  whole  scene  is  as  vivid  to  my  mind  at  this 
.moment,  as  if  it  occurred  last  night.  I  wished  myself  one 
of  the  iong-snouted  tribe,  several  times,  in  order  to  be  in 
what  is  called  "  keeping." 

I  had  the  honour  of  keeping  an  anchor- watch  in  company 
with  a  grum  old  Swede,- as  we  lay  in  the  Hudson.  The 
wind  was  light,  and  the  ship  had  a  good  berth,  so  my  asso- 
ciate chose  a  soft  plank,  told  me  to  give  him  a  call  should 
anything  happen,  and  lay  down  to  sleep  away  his  two  hours 
in  comfort.  Not  so  with  me.  I  strutted  the  deck  with  as 
much  importance  as  if  the  weight  of  the  State  lay  on  my 
shoulders — ^paid  a  visit  every  five  minutes  to  the  bows,  to 
see  that  the  cable  had  not  parted,  and  that  the  anchor  did 
not  *'  come  home" — and  then  looked  aloft,  to  ascertain  thai 
everything  was  in  its  place.  Those  were  a  happy  two 
hours  1 

About  ten  next  morning,  being  Sunday,  and,  as  Mr.  Mar* 
ble  expressed  it,  <'  the  better  day,  the  better  deed,'*  the  pilot 
came  off,  and  all  hands  were  called  to  "  up  anchor."  The 
cook,  cabin-boy,  Rupert  and  I,  were  entrusted  with  the  duty 
of  ^*  fleeting  jig"  and  breaking  down  the  coils  of  the  cable, 
the  handspikes  requiring  heavier  hands  than  ours.  The 
anchor  was  got  in  without  any  difficulty,  however,  when 
Rupert  and  I  were  sent  aloft  to  loose  the  fore-top-sail.  Ru- 
pert got  into  the  top  vid  the  lubber's  hole,  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
and  the  loosing  of  the  sail  on  both  yard-arms  fell  to  my  duty, 
A  hand  was  on  the  fore-yard,  and  I  was  next  ordered  up  to 
loose  the  top-gallant-sail.  Canvass  began  to  &\l  and  open 
all  over  the  ship,  the  top-sails  were  mast-headed,  and,  as  I 
looked  down  from  the  fore-top-mast  cross-trees,  where  1 
remained  to  overhaul  the  clew-Hnes,  I  saw  that  the  ship  was 
falling  oft*,  and  that  her  sails  were  filling  with  a  stifiT  north- 
west breease.  Just  as  my  whole  being  was  entranced  with 
the  rapture  of  being  under-way  for  Canton,  which  was  then 
called  the  Indies,  Rupert  called  out  to  me  from  the  top.  He 
was  pdnting  at  some  object  on  the  water,  and,  ti<nufig»  I 
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saw  a  boat  wUhin  a  huDdxed  feet  of  the  ship,  la  her  was  Mr, 
Hardinge,  who  at  that  moment  caught  sight  of  us.  But  the 
ship's  sails  were  now  all  full)  and  no  one  on  deck  saw,  or  at 
least  heeded,  the  boat.  The  John  glided  past  it,  and,  the 
last  I  saw  of  my  venerated  guardian,  he  was  standing  erect, 
bare-headed,  holding  both  arms  extended,  as  if  entreating  us 
not  to  desert  him  1  Presently  the  ship  fell  off  so  much,  that 
the  after-sails  hid  him  from  my  view. 

I  descended  into  the  top,  where  I  found  Rupert  had  shrunk 
down  out  of  sight,  looking  frightened  and  guilty.  As  for 
myself,  I  got  behind  the  head  of  the  mast,  and  fairly  sobbed. 
This  lasted  a  few  minutes,  when  an  order  from  the  mate 
called  us  both  below.  When  I  reached  the  deck,  the  boat 
was  already  a  long  distance  astern,  and  had  evidently  given 
up  the  idea  of  boarding  us.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  felt 
the  most  relieved  or  paiQed  by  the  certainty  of  this  fact. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

. 

*Thm  if  » tide  in  the  affain  of  men. 
Which,  taken  at  the  flood,  leads  on  to  fertWM , 
*  Omitted,  all  the  voya^  of  their  lifii 

Jb  bound  in  shallows,  and  in  miseries. 
On  sQch  a  fuU  sea  are  we  now  afloat; 
And  we  must  take  the  current  when  it  servei^ 
Or  lofl6  our  yentares<" 

In  four  hours  from  the  time  when  Rupert  and  I  last  saw 
Mr.  Hardinge,  the  ship  was  at  sea.  She  crossed  the  bar, 
and  started  on  her  long  journey,  with  a  fresh  north- wester, 
and  with  everything  packed  on  that  she  would  bear.  We 
took  a  diagonal  course  out  of  the  bight  formed  by  the  coasta 
of  Long  Island  and  New  Jersey,  and  sunk  the  land  entirely 
by  the  middle  of  the  afternoon.  •  I  watched  the  highlands  of 
Navesink,  as  they  vanished  like  watery  clouds  in  the  west^ 
and  then  I  felt  I  was  at  last  fairly  out  of  sight  of  land.  But 
a  foremast  hai^d  bc^  little  opportunity  for  indulging  in  ^nti- 
6  * 
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ment,  as  he  quits  his  native  shore ;  and  few,  I  fancyi  harfl 
the  disposition.  As  regards  the  opportunity,  anchors  are  to 
be  got  in  off  the  bows,  and  stowed ;  cables  are  to  be  unbent 
and  coiled  down ;  studding-gear  is  to  be  hauled  out  and  got 
ready;  frequently  boom-irons  are  to  be  placed  upon  the 
yards,  and  the  hundred  preparations  made,  that  render  the 
work  of  a  ship  as  ceaseless  a  round  of  activity  as  that  of  a 
house.  This  kept  us  all  busy  until  night,  when  the  watches 
were  told  ofif  and  set.  I  was  in  the  larboard,  or  chief  mate's 
watch,  having  actually  been  chosen  by  that  hard-featured 
old  seaman,  the  fourth  man  he  named ;  an  honour  for  which 
I  was  indebted  to  the  activity  I  had  already  manifested  aloft. 
Rupert  was  less  distinguished,  being  taken  by  the  captain 
for  the  second-mate's  watch,  the  very  last  person  chosen. 
That  night  Mr.  Marble  dropped  a  few  hints  on  the  subject, 
which  let  me  into  the  secret  of  these  two  selections.  "  You 
and  I  will  get  along  well  together,  I  see  that  plainly.  Miles," 
he  said,  "  for  there 's  quicksilver  in  your  body.  As  for  your 
friend  in  t'other  watch,  it 's  all  as  it  should  be ;  the  captain 
has  got  one  hand  the  most,  and  such  as  he  is,  he  is  welcome 
to  him.  He  '11  blacken  more  writing  paper  this  v'y'ge,  I 
reckon,  than  he'll  tar  down  riggin'."  I  thought  it  odd, 
however,  that  Rupert,  who  had  been  so  forward  in  all  the 
preliminaries  of  our  adventure,  should  fall  so  far  astern  in 
its  first  practical  results. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  dwell  on  all  the  minute  incidents 
of  this,  my  first  voyage  to  sea,  else  would  it  spin  out  the 
narrative  unnecessarily,  and  render  my  task  as  fatiguing  to 
the  reader,  as  it  might  prove  to  myself.  One  occurrence, 
however,  which  took  place  three  days  out,  must  be  men- 
tioned, as  it  will  prove  to  be  connected  with  important  cir- 
cumstances in  the  end.  The  ship  was  now.  in  order,  and 
was  at  least  two  hundred  leagues  from  the  land,  having  had 
a  famous  run  off  the  coast,  when  the  voice  of  the  cook,  who 
had  gone  below  for  water,  was  heard  down  among  the  casks, 
in  such  a  clamour  as  none  but  a  black  can  raise,  with  all  his 
loquacity  awakened. 

.  "  There 's  two  niggers  af  that  work !"  exclaimed  Mr. 
Marble,  afler  listening  an  instant,  glancing  his  eye  round  to 
make  certain  the  mulatto  steward  was  not  in  the  discussion. 
**  No  one  darkey  ever  could  make  all  that  outcry.    Bear  a 
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hand  below,  Miles,  and  see  if  Africa  has  come  aboard  us  in 
the  night." 

I  was  in  the  act  of  obeying,  when  Cato,  the  cook,  was 
seen  rising  through  the  steerage-hatch,  dragging  afler  him 
the  dark  poll  of  another  black,  whom  he  had  gripped  by  the 
wool.  In  an  instant  both  were  on  deck,  when,  to  my  asto- 
nishment, I  discovered  the  agitated  countenance  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar Ciawbonny.  Of  course  the  secret  was  out,  the 
instant  the  lad's  glistening  features  were  recognised. 

Neb,  in  a  word,  had  managed  to  get  on  board  the  ship 
before  she  hauled  out  into  the  stream,  and  lay  concealed 
among  the  water-casks,  his  pockets  crammed  with  ginger- 
bread and  apples,  until  discovered  by  the  cook,  in  one  of  his 
journeys  in  quest  of  water.  The  food  of  the  lad  had  been 
gone  twenty-four  hours,  and  it  is  not  probable  the  fellow 
could  have  remained  concealed  much  longer,  had  jaot  this 
discovery  taken  place.  The  instant  he  was  on  deck.  Neb 
looked  eagerly  around  to  ascertain  how  far  the  ship  had  got 
from  the  land,  and,  seeing  nothing  but  water  on  every  side 
of  him,  he  fairly  grinned  with  delight.  This  exasperated 
Mr.  Marble,  who  thought  it  was  adding  insult  to  injury,  and 
he  gave  the  lad  a  cuff  on  the  ear  that  would  have  set  a  white 
reeling.  On  Neb,  however,  this  sharp  blow  produced  no 
effect,  falling  as  it  did  on  the  impregnable  part  of  his  system. 

*'Ohl  you're  a  nigger,  be  you?'*  exclaimed  the  mate, 
waxing  warmer  and  warmer,  as  he  fancied  himself  baffled 
by  the  other's  powers  of  endurance.  *'  Take  that,  and  let  us 
see  if  you're  full-blooded  !" 

A  smart  rap  on  the  shin  accompanying  these  words.  Neb 
gave  in  on  the  instant.  He  begged  for  mercy,  and  professed 
a  readiness  to  tell  all,  protesting  he  was  not  <*  a  runaway 
nigger" — a  term  the  mate  used  while  applying  the  kicks. 

I  now  interfered,  by  telling  Mr.  Marble,  with  all  the  re- 
spect due  from  a  green  hand  to  a  chief-mate,  who  Neb  really 
was,  and  what  I  supposed  to  be  his  motives  for  following  me 
to  the  ship.  This  revelation  cost  me  a  good  deal  in  the  end, 
the  idea  of  Jack's  having  a  **  waiting- man"  on  board  giving 
rise  to  a  great  many  jokes  at  my  expense,  during  the  rest 
of  the  voyage.  Had  I  not  been  so  active,  and  so  tnlling^  a 
fieat  source  of  favour  on  board  a  ship,  it  is  probable  these 
jokes  would  have  been  much  broader  and  more  frequent. 
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As  it  was*  tbey  annoyed  me  a  good  deal ;  and  k  required  a 
strong  exercise  of  all  the  boyish  regard  I  really  entertained 
for  Neb,  to  refrain  from  tuming-to  and  giving  him  a  sound 
threshing  for  his  exploit,  at  the  first  good  occasion.  And 
yet,  what  was  his  delinquency  compared  to  my  own  ?  He 
bad  followed  his  master  out  of  deep  afiection,  blended  some- 
what, it  is  true,  with  a  love  of  adventure ;  while,  ia  one 
sense,  I  had  violated  all  the  ties  of  the  heart,  merely  to 
indulge  the  latter  passion. 

The  captain  coming  on  deck,  Neb's  story  was  told,  and, 
finding  that  no  wages  would  be  asked  in  behalf  of  this  ath- 
letic, healthy,  young  negro,  he  had  no  difficulty  in  receiving 
him  into  favour.  To  ^eb's  great  delight,  he  was  sent  for- 
ward to  take  his  share  on  the  yards  and  in  the  rigging, 
there  being  no  vacancy  for  him  to  fill  about  the  camboose, 
or  in  the  cabin.  In  an  hour  the  negro  was  fed,  and  he  was 
regularly  plac^  in  the  starboard-watch.  I  was  rejoiced  at 
this  last  arrangement,  as  it  put  the  fellow  in  a  Watch  di^rent 
from  mj  own,  and  prevented  his  officious  efforts  to  do  my 
work.  Rupert,  I  discovered,  however,  profited  often  by  his 
zeal,  employing  the  willing  black  on  6very  possible  occa- 
sion. On  questioning  Neb,  I  ascertained  that  he  had  taken 
the  boat  round  to  the  Wallingford,  and  had  made  use  of  a 
dollar  or  two  I  had  given  him  at  parting,  to  board  in  a  house 
suitable  to  his  colour,  until  the  ship  was  ready  for  sea,  when 
he  got  on  board,  and  stowed  himself  among  the  water-casks, 
;as  mentioned. 

Neb's  apparition  soon  ceased  to  be  a  subject  of  discourse, 
and  his  zeal  quickly  made  him  a  general  favourite.  Hardy, 
strong,  resolute,  and  accustomed  to  labour,  he  was  early  of 
great  use  in  all  the  heavy  drags ;  and  alofl,  even,  though 
less  quick  than  a  white  would  have  been,  he  got  to  be  ser- 
viceable and  reasonably  expert.  My  own  progress — and  I 
say  it  without  vanity,  but  simply  because  it  was  true — was 
the  subject  of  general  remark.  One  week  made  me  familiar 
with  the  running  gear ;  and,  by  that  time,  I  could  tell  a  rope 
by  its  size,  the  manner  in  which  it  led,  and  the  place  where 
it  was  belayed,  in  the  darkest  night,  as  well  as  the  oldest 
seaman  on  board.  It  is  true,  my  model-ship  had  prepared 
the  way  for  much  of  this  expertness ;  but,  bee  trom  all  sea« 
sicknefis,  of  which  I  never  had  a  moment  in  my  life,  I  set 
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about  learning  these  things  in  good  earnest,  and  was  fully 
rewartled  for  my  pains,  I  passed  the  weather-earing  of  the 
mizen-top-sail  when  we  had  been  out  a  fortnight,  and  went 
to  those  of  the  fore  and  main  before  we  crossed  the  line. 
The  mate  put  me  forward  on  all  occasions,  giving  me  much 
instruction  in  private ;  and  the  captain  neglected  no  oppor- 
tunity of  giving  me  useful  hints,  or  practical  ideas.  I  asked, 
and  was  allowed  to  take  my  regular  trick  at  the  wheel, 
before  we  got  into  the  latitude  of  St.  Helena ;  and  from  that 
time  did  my  full  share  of  seaman's  duty  on  board,  the  nicer 
work  of  knotting,  splicing,  &c.,  excepted.  These  last  re- 
quired a  little  more  time ;  but  I  am  satisfied  that,  in  all  things 
bu^judgment,  a  clever  lad,  who  has  a  taste  for  the  business, 
can  make  himself  a  very  useful  and  respectable  mariner  in 
six  months  of  active  service. 

China  voyages  seldom  produce  much  incident.  If  the 
moment  of  sailing  has  been  judiciously  timed,  the  ship  has 
fair  winds  much  of  the  way,  and  generally  moderate  wea 
th^r.  To  be  sure,  there  are  points  on  the  long  road  that 
usually  give  one  a  taste  of  what  the  seas  sometimes  are ;  but, 
on  the  whole,  a  Canton  voyager,  though  a  long  one,  cannot 
be  called  a  rough  one.  As  a  matter  of  course,  we  had  gales, 
and  squalls,  and  the  usual  vicissitudes  of  the  ooe^n,  to  con- 
tend with,  though  our  voyage  to  C^ton  might  have  been 
called  quiet,  rather  than  the  reverse.  We  were  four,  months 
under  our  canvass,  and,  when  we  anchored  in  the  river,  the 
clewing  up  of  our  sails,  and  getting  from  beneath  their  sha- 
dows, resembled  the  rising  of  a  curtain  on  some  novel  scenic 
representation.  John  Chinaman,  however,  has  be^i  so  often 
described,  particularly  of  late,  that  I  shall  not  dwell  on  hid 
peculiarities.  Sailors,  as  a  clasi^,  are  very  philos(^hical,  so 
far  aa  the  peculiarities  ctnd  habits  of  strangers  are  concerned, 
appearing  to  think  it  beneath  the  dignity  of  thos^  who  visit 
ail  lands,  to  betray  wonder  at  the  novelties  of  any.  It  so 
happened  that  no  man  on  board  ^  John,  the  officers,  stew- 
ard and  cook  excepted,  had  ever  doubled  the  Cape  of  Good 
liq^Q  be{b]:e  tjii^  voyage ;  and  yet  our  crew  regarded  the 
shorn  polls,  slanting  eyes,  long  queues,  clumsy  dresses,  high 
cheek-bones,  and  Ijumbering  shpes,  of  the  people  they  now 
saw  for  the  first  tim^,  with  just  as  much  indifllei^enQe  as  they 
would  have  encountered  a  new  fashion  at  home.    Most  of 
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them,  indeed,  had  seen,  or  fancied  they  had  seen,  much 
stranger  sights  in  the  difierent  countries  they  had  visited ;  it 
being  a  standing  rule  with  Jack  to  compress  everything  that 
is  wonderful  into  the  *'  last  voyage'* — ^that  in  which  he  is 
engaged  for  the  present  time  being  usually  set  down  as  com- 
mon-place, and  unworthy  of  particular  comment.  On  this 
principle,  my  Canton  excursion  ovght  to  be  full  of  marvels, 
as  it  was  the  progenitor  of  all  that  I  subsequently  saw  and 
experienced  as  a  sailor.  Truth  compels  me  to  confess,  not* 
withstanding,  that  it  was  one  of  the  least  wonderful  of  all 
the  voyagef  I  ever  made,  until  near  its  close. 

We  lay  some  months  in  the  river,  getting  cargo,  receiving 
teas,  nankins,  silks  and  other  articles,  as  our  supercargo 
could  lay  hands  on  them.  In  all  this  time,  we  saw  just  as 
much  of  the  Chinese  as  it  is  usual  for  strangers  to  see,  and 
not  a  jot  more.  I  was  much  up  at  the  factories  with  the 
captain,  having  charge  of  his  boat ;  and,  as  for  Rupert,  he 
passed  most  of  his  working-hours  either  busy  with  the  super- 
cargo ashore,  or  writing  in  the  cabin.  I  got  a  good  insight, 
however,  into  the  uses  of  the  serving-mallet,  the  fid,  mar- 
linspike  and  winch,  and  did  something  with  the  needle  and 
palm.  Marble  was  very  good  to  me,  in  spite  of  his  nor- west 
face,  and  never  let  slip  an  occasion  to  give  a  useful  hint.  I 
believe  my  exertions  on  the  outward-bound  passage  fully 
equalled  expectations,  and  the  officers  had  a  species  of  pridb 
in  helping  to  make  Captain  Wallingford's  son  worthy  of  his 
honourable  descent  I  had  taken  occasion  to  let  it  be  known 
that  Rupert's  great-grandfather  had  been  a  man-of-war  cap- 
tain ;  but  the  suggestion  was  met  by  a  flat  refusal  to  believe 
it  from  Mr.  Kite,  the  second-mate,  though  Mr.  Marble  re- 
marked it  might  be  so,  as  I  admitted  that  both  his  father 
and  grandfather  had  been,  or  were,  in  the  Church.  My 
friend  seemed  fated  to  achieve  nothing  but  the  glory  of  a 
**  barber's  clerk." 

Our  hatches  were  got  on  and  battened  down,  and  we  sailed 
for  home  early  in  the  spring  of  1799.  The  ship  had  a  good 
run  across  the  China  Sea,  and  reached  the  Indies  in  rather 
a  short  passage.  We  had  cleared  all  the  islands,  and  were 
foirly  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  when  an  adventure  occurred, 
which  was  the  first  really  worthy  of  being  related  that  we 
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met  in  the  whole  voyage.    I  shall  give  it,  in  as  few  woidi 

as  possible. 

We  had  cleared  the  Straits  of  Sunda  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  had  made  a  pretty,  fair  run  in  the  course  of  the  day, 
though  most  of  the  time  in  thick  weather.  Just  as  the  son 
set,  however,  the  horizon  hecame  clear,  and  we  got  a  sight 
of  two  small  sail  seemingly  heading  in  towards  the  coast  of 
Sumatra,  proas  by  their  rig  and  dimensions.  They  were  so 
distant,  and  were  ^o  evidently  steering  for  the  land,  that  no 
one  gave  them  much  thought,  or  bestowed  on  them  any  par- 
ticular attention.  Proas  in  that  quarter  were  usually  dis- 
trusted by  ships,  it  is  true ;  but  the  sea  is  full  of  them,  and 
far  more  are  innocent  than  are  guilty  of  any  acts  of  violence. 
Then  it  became  dark  soon  afler  these  craft  were  seen,  and 
night  shut  them  in.  An  hour  afler  the  sun  had  set,  the  wind 
fell  to  a  light  air,  that  just  kept  steerage-way  on  the  ship. 
Fortunately,  the  John  was  not  only  fast,  but  she  minded  her 
helm,  as  a  light-footed  girl  turns  in  a  lively  dance.  I  never 
was  in  a  better-steering  ship,  most  especially  in  moderalo 
weather. 

Mr.  Marble  had  the  middle  watch  that  night,  and  of  course 
I  was  on  deck  from  midnight  until  four  in  the  morning.  It 
proved  misty  most  of  the  watch,  and  for  quite  an  hour  we 
had  a  light  drizzling  rain.  The  ship,  the  whole  time,  was 
close-hauled,  carrying  royals.  As  everybody  seemed  to 
have  made  up  his  mind  to  a  quiet  night,  one  without  any 
reefing  or  furling,  most  of  the  watch  were  sleeping  about  the 
decks,  or  wherever  they  could  get  good  quarters,  and  be 
least  in  the  way.  I  do  not  know  what  kept  me  awake,  for 
lads  of  my  age  are  apt  to  get  all  the  sleep  they  can ;  but  I 
believe  I  was  thinking  of  Clawbonny,  and  Grace,  and 
Lucy ;  for  the  latter,  excellent  girl  as  she  was,  oflen  crossed 
my  mind  in  those  days  of  youth  and  comparative  innocence* 
Awake  I  was,  and  walking  in  the  weather-gangway,  in  a 
sailor^s  trot.  Mr.  Marble,  he  I  do  believe  was  fairly  snoozing 
on  the  hen-coops,  being,  like  the  sails,  as  one  might  say, 
barely  "asleep."  At  that  moment  I  heard  a  noise,  one 
familiar  to  seamen ;  that  of  an  oar  falling  in  a  boat.  So 
completely  was  my  mind  bent  on  other  and  distant  scenes* 
that  at  first  I  felt  no  surprise,  as  if  we  were  in  a  harboar 
surrounded  by  crail  of  various  sizes,  coming  and  going  at  all 
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bonn.  But  a  second  thought  destroyed  this  iUusioD,  and  I 
looked  eagerly  about  me.  Directly  on  our  weather-bow, 
distant  perhaps  a  cable's  length,  I  saw  a  small  sail,  and  I 
could  dtftinguish  it  sufficiently  well  to  perceive  it  was  « 
proa.    I  sang  out  /<  Sail  ho  1  and  close  aboard !" 

Mr.  Marble  was  on  his  feet  in  an  instant.  He  ailerwarda 
told  me  that  when  he  opened  his  eyes,  for  he  admitted  tbia 
much  to  me  in  confidence,  they  fell  directly  on  the  stranger. 
He  was  too  much  of  a  seaman  to  require  a  second  look,  in 
order  to  ascertain  what  was  to  be  done.  ^  Keep  the  ship 
away — ^keep  her  broad  off!'*  he  called  out  to  the  man  at  th^ 
wheel.  *'  I*ay  the  yards  square— call  all  hands,  one  of  you 
—Captain  Robbins,  Mr.  Kite,  bear  a  hand  up ;  the  bloody 
proas  are  aboard  us !''  The  last  part  of  this  oall  was  uttered 
m  a  loud  voice,  with  the  speaker's  head  down  the  compa- 
nion-way. It  was  heard  plainly  enough  below,  but  scarcely 
at  all  on  deck. 

In  the  mean  time,  everybody  was  in  motion*  It  ia 
amazing  how  soon  sailors  are  wide  awake  when  there  is 
really  anything  to  do !  It  appeared  to  me  that  all  our  peo- 
ple mustered  on  deck  in  less  than  a  minute,  most  of  them 
with  nothing  on  but  their  shirts  and  trowsers.  The  ship 
was  nearly  before  the  wind,  by  the  time  I  heard  the  cap- 
tain's voice ;  and  then  Mr.  Kite  came  bustling  in  among  ua 
forward,  ordering  most  of  the  men  to  lay  afl  to  the  braces, 
remaming  himself  on  the  forecastle,  and  keq>ing  me  with 
him  to  let  go  tne  sheets.  On  the  forecastle,  the  strange  sail 
was  no  longer  visible,  being  now  abaft  the  beam;  but  ( 
could  hear  Mr.  Marble  swearing  there  were  two  of  them, 
and  that  they  must  be  the  very  chaps  we  had  seen  to  lee- 
ward, and  standing  in  for  the  land,  at  sunset.  I  also  heard 
the  captain  calling  out  to  the  steward  to  bring  him  a  powder- 
bom.  Immediately  afler,  orders  were  given  to  let  fly  all 
our  sheets  forward,  and  Uien  I  perceived  that  they  werd 
waring  ship.  Nothing  saved  us  but  the  prompt  order  of 
Mr.  Marble  to  keep  the  ship  away,  by  which  means,  instead 
of  moving  towards  the  proas,  we  instantly  began  to  move 
from  them.  Although  they  went  three  feet  to  our  two,  this 
gave  us  a  moment  of  breathing  time. 

As  our  sheets  were  all  flying  forward,  and  remained  so 
fpr  a  few  minutes,  it  gave  me  leisure  to  look  about.    I  sooo 
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saw  both  proas,  and  glad  enough  was  I  to  perceive  that  they 
had  not  approached  materially  nearer.  Mr.  fiate  observed 
this  also,  and  remarked  that  our  movements  had  been  so 
prompt  as  "to  take  the  rascals  aback.''  He  meant,  they 
did  not  exactly  know  what  we  were  at,  and  had  not  kept 
away  with  us. 

At  this  instant,  the  captain  and  five  or  six  of  the  oldest 
seamen  began  to  cast  loose  all  our  starboard,  or  weather 
guns,  four  in  all,  and  six^.  We  had  loaded  these  guns  in 
the  Straits  of  Banca,  with  grape  and  canister,  iir  readiness 
for  just  such  pirates  as  were  now  coming  down  upon  us ; 
and  nothing  was  wanting  but  the  priming,  and  a  hot  logger- 
head. It  seems  two  of  the  last  had  been  ordered  in  the  fire, 
when  we  saw  the  proas  at  sunset ;  and  they  were  now  in 
excellent  condition  for  service,  live  coals  being  kept  around 
them  all  night  by  command.  I  saw  a  cluster  of  men  busy 
with  the  second  gun  from  forward,  and  could  distinguish  the 
captain  pointing  it. 

"There  cannot  well  be  any  mistake,  Mr.  Marble f*  the 
captain  observed,  hesitating  whether  to  fire  or  not. 

"  Mistake,  sir '/  Lord,  Captain  Hobbins,  you  might  can* 
nonade  any  of  the  islands  astaAi  for  a  week,  and  never  hurt 
an  honest  man.  Let  'em  have  it,  sir ;  Til  answer  for  it,  you 
do  good." 

This  settled  the  matter.  The  loggerhead  was  applied, 
and  one  of  our  sixes  spoke  out  in  a  smart  report.  A  breath- 
less stillness  succeeded.  The  proas  did  not  alter  their 
course,  but  neared  us  fast.  The  captain  levelled  his  night- 
glass,  and  I  heard  him  tell  Kite,  in  a  low  voice,  that  they 
were  full  of  men.  The  word  was  now  passed  to  clear  away 
all  the  guns,  and  to  open  the  arm-chest,  to  come  at  the  mus- 
kets and  pistols.  I  heard  the  rattling  of  the  boarding-pikes, 
too,  as  they  were  cut  adrifl  from  the  spanker-boom,  and  fell 
upon  the  deck.  All  this  sounded  very  ominous,  and  I  began 
to  think  we  should  have  a  desperate  engagement  first,  and 
then  have  all  our  throats  cut  afterwards. 

I  expected  now  to  hear  the  guns  discharged  in  quick  suc- 
cession, but  they  were  got  ready  only,  not  fired.  Kite  went 
afl,  and  returned  with  three  or  four  muskets,  and  as  many 
pikes.  He  gave  the  latter  to  those  of  the  people  who  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  guns.    By  this  time  the  ship  was  oo 
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a  wind,  steering  a  good  full,  while  the  two  proas  were  just 
abeam,  and  closing  fast.  The  stillness  that  reigned  on  both 
sides  was  like  that  of  death.  The  proas,  however,  fell  a  little 
more  astern ;  the  result  of  their  own  manceuvring,  out  of  all 
doubt,  as  they  moved  through  the  water  much  faster  than 
the  ship,  seeming  desirous  of  dropping  into  our  wake,  with 
a  design  of  closing  under  our  stern,  and  avoiding  our  broad- 
side. As  this  would  never  do,  and  the  wind  freshened  so  as 
to  give  us  four  or  five  knot  way,  a  most  fortunate  circum- 
stance for  us,  the  captain  determined  to  tack  while  he  had 
room.  The  John  behaved  beautifully,  and  came  round  like 
a  top.  The  proas  saw  there  was  no  time  to  lose,  and  at- 
tempted to  close  before  we  could  fill  again ;  and  this  they 
would  have  done  with  ninety-nine  ships  in  a  hundred.  The 
captain  knew  his  vessel,  however,  and  did  not  let  her  lose 
her  way,  making  ever3rthing  draw  again  as  it  might  be  by 
instinct.  The  proas  tacked,  too,  and,  laying  up  much  nearer 
to  the  wind  than  we  did,  appeared  as  if  about  to  close  on  our 
lee-bow.  The  question  was,  now,  whether  we  could  pass 
them  or  not  before  they  got  near  enough  to  grapple.  If  the 
pirates  got  on  board  us,  we  i^ere  hopelessly  gone ;  and  every- 
thing depended  on  coolness  and  judgment.  The  captain 
behaved  perfectly  well  in  this  critical  instant,  commanding 
a  dead  silence,  and  the  closest  attention  to  his  orders. 

I  was  too  much  interested  at  this  moment  to  feel  the  con- 
cern that  I  might  otherwise  have  experienced.  On  the  fore- 
castle, it  appeared  to  us  all  that  we  should  be  boarded  in  a 
minute,  for  one  of  the  proas  was  actually  within  a  hundred 
feet,  though  losing  her  advantage  a  little  by  getting  under 
the  lee  of  our  sails.  Kite  had  ordered  us  to  muster  forward 
of  the  rigging,  to  meet  the  expected  leap  with  a  discharge  of 
muskets,  and  then  to  present  our  pikes,  when  I  felt  an  arm 
thrown  around  my  body,  and  was  turned  in-board,  while 
another  person  assumed  my  place.  This  was  Neb,  who  had 
thus  coolly  thrust  himself  befere  me,  in  order  to  meet  the 
danger  first.  I  felt  vexed,  even  while  touched  with  the  fel- 
low's attachment  and  self-devotion,  but  had  no  time  to  betray 
either  feeling  before  the  crews  of  the  proas  gave  a  yell,  and 
discharged  some  fifly  or  sixty  matchlocks  at  us.  Tlw  air 
was  full  of  bullets,  but  they  all  went  over  our  heads.  Not 
«  soul  on  boar]  the  John  was  hurt    On  our  sidei  we  gave 
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the  genUemen  the  four  sizes,  two  at  the  nearest  and  two  at 
the  sternmost  proa,  which  was  still  near  a  cable's  length 
distant..  As  oflen  happens,  the  one  seemingly  farthest  from 
danger,  fared  the  worst.  Our  grape  and  canister  had  room 
to  scatter,  and  I  can  at  this  distant  day  still  hear  the  shrieks 
that  arose  from  that  crafl !  They  were  like  the  yells  of 
fiends  in  anguish.  The  effect  on  that  proa  was  instanta- 
neous ;  instead  of  keeping  on  after  her  consort,  she  wore 
short  round  on  her  heel,  and  stood  away  in  our  wake,  on 
the  other  tacky  apparently  to  get  out  of  the  range  of  our  fire. 

I  doubt  if  we  touched  a  man  in  the  nearest  proa.  At  any 
rate,  no  noise  proceeded  from  her,  and  she  came  up  under 
our  bows  fast.  As  every  gun  was  discharged,  and  there 
was  not  time  to  load  them,  all  now  depended  on  repelling  the 
boarders.  Part  of  our  people  mustered  in  the  waist,  where 
it  was  expected  the  proa  would  fall  alongside,  and  part  on 
the  forecastle.  Just  as  this  distribution  was  made,  the  pirates 
cast  their  grapnel.  It  was  admirably  thrown,  but  caught 
only  by  a  ratlin.  I  saw  this,  and  was  about  to  jump  into 
the  rigging  to  try  what  I  could  do  to  clear  it,  when  Neb 
again  went  ahead  of  me,  and  cut  the  ratlin  with  his  knife. 
This  was  just  as  the  pirates  had  abandoned  sails  and  oars, 
and  had  risen  to  haul  up  alongside.  So  sudden  was  the 
release,  that  twenty  of  them  fell  over  by  their  own  efibrts. 
In  this  state  the  ship  passed  ahead,  all  her  canvass  being 
full,  leaving  the  proa  motionless  in  her  wake.  In  passing, 
however,  the  two  vessels  were  so  near,  that  those  afl  in  the 
John  distinctly  saw  the  swarthy  faces  of  their  enemies. 

We  were  no  sooner  clear  of  the  proas  than  the  order  was 
given,  "  ready  about !"  The  helm  was  put  down,  and  the 
ship  came  into  the  wind  in  a  minute.  As  we  came  square 
with  the  two  proas,  all  our  larboard  guns  were  given  to 
them,  and  this  ended  the  afiair.  I  think  the  nearest  of  the 
rascals  got  it  this  time,  for  away  she  went,  afler  her  con- 
sort, both  running  off  towards  the  islands.  We  made  a 
little  show  of  chasing,  but  it  was  only  a  feint ;  for  we  were 
too  glad  to  get  away  from  them,  to  be  in  earnest.  In  ten 
minutes  afler  we  tacked  the  last  time,  we  ceased  firing,  hav- 
ing thrown  some  eight  or  ten  round-shot  afler  the  proas,  and 
were  close-hauled  again,  heading  to  the  south-west. 
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It  is  not  to  be  supposed  we  went  to  sleep  again  immei 
diately.  Neb  was  the  only  man  on  board  who  did,  but  he 
never  missed  an  occasion  to  eat  or  sleep.  The  captaia 
praised  us,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course  in  that  day,  he  called 
all  hands  to  ''  splice  the  main-brace."  After  this,  the  watch 
'was  told  to  go  below,  as  regularly  as  if  nothing  had  hap« 
pened.  As  tor  the  captain  himself,  he  and  Mr.  Marble  and 
Mr.  Kite  went  prying  about  the  ship  to  ascertain  if  anything 
material  had  been  cut  by  what  the  chief-mate  called  "  the 
bloody  Indian  matchlocks."  A  little  running-rigging  had 
sufiered,  and  we  had  to  reeve  a  few  new  ropes  in  the  morn- 
ing ;  but  this  terminated  the  affair. 

I  need  hardly  say,  all  hands  of  us  were  exceedingly 
proud  of  our  exploit.  Everybody  was  praised  but  Neb, 
who,  being  a  "  nigger,"  was  in  some  way  or  other  over* 
looked.  I  mentioned  his  courage  and  readiness  to  Mr. 
Marble,  but  I  could  excite  in  no  one  else  the  same  respect 
for  the  poor  fellow's  conduct,  that  I  certainly  felt  myself.  ( 
have  since  lived  long  enough  to  know  that  as  the  gold  of  the 
rich  attracts  to  itself  the  gold  of  the  poor,  so  do  the  deeds  of 
the  unknown  go  to  swell  the  fame  of  the  known.  This  is 
as  true  of  nations,  and  races,  and  families,  as  it  is  of  indi- 
viduals ;  poor  Neb  belonging  to  a  proscribed  colour,  it  was 
not  in  reason  to  suppose  he  could  ever  acquire  exactly  the 
same  credit  as  a  white  man. 

^'  Them  darkies  do  sometimes  blunder  on  a  lucky  idee," 
answered  Mr.  Marble  to  one  of  my  earnest  representations, 
*'  and  I  've  known  chaps  among  'em  that  were  almost  as 
knowing  as  dullish  whites ;  but  everything  out  of  the  com- 
mon way  with  'em  is  pretty  much  chance.  As  for  Neb, 
however,  I  will  say  this  for  him ;  that,  for  a  nigger,  he  takes 
things  quicker  than  any  of  his  colour  I  ever  sailed  with. 
Then  he  has  no  sa'ce,  and  that  is  a  good  deal  with  a  black. 
White  sa'ce  is  bad  enough;  but  that  of  a  nigger  is  unbear^ 
able.*' 

Alas  f  Neb.  Bom  in  slavery,  accustomed  to  consider  it 
arrogance  to  think  of  receiving  even  his  food  until  the 
meanest  white  had  satisfied  his  appetite,  submf^ve,  unre- 
pining,  laborious  and  obedient — the  highest  eulogium  thai 
all  these  patient  and  unobtrusive  qualities  could  obtain,  was 
a  reluctant  acknowledgment  that  he  had  ''no  sa'ce."    Hia 
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quickness  and  courage  saved  the  John,  nevertheless ;  and  I 
have  always  said  it,  and  ever  shall. 

A  day  ailer  the  affair  of  the  proas,  all  hands  of  us  began 
to  brag.  Even  the  captain  was  a  little  seized  with  this  ma- 
nia ;  and  as  for  Marble,  he  was  taken  so  badly,  that,  had  I 
not  known  he  behaved  well  in  the  emergency,  I  certainly 
should  have  set  him  down  as  a  Bobadil.  Rupert  manifested 
this  feeling,  too,  though  I  heard  he  did  his  duty  that  night. 
The  result  of  all  the  talk  was  to  convert  the  affair  into  a 
very  heroic  exploit ;  and  it  subsequently  figured  in  the  jour- 
nals as  one  of  the  deeds  that  illustrate  the  American  name. 

From  the  time  we  were  rid  of  the  proas,  the  ship  got 
along  famously  until  we  were  as  far  west  as  about  52°,  when 
the  wind  came  light  from  the  southward  and  westward,  with 
thick  weather.  The  captain  had  been  two  or  three  times 
caught  in  here,  and  he  took  it  into  his  head  that  the  currents 
would  prove  more  fa^rourable,  could  he  stand  in  closer  to  the 
coast  of  Madagascar  than  common.  Accordingly,  we  brought 
the  ship  on  a  bowline,  and  headed  up  well  to  the  northward 
and  westward.  We  were  a  week  on  this  tack,  making  from 
fifly  to  a  hundred  miles  a  day,  expecting  hourly  to  see  the 
land.  At  length  we  made  it,  enormously  high  mountains, 
apparently  a  long  distance  from  us,  though,  as  we  after- 
wards ascertained,  a  long  distance  inland ;  and  we  continued 
to  near  it.  The  captain  had  a  theory  of  his  own  about  the 
currents  of  this  part  of  the  ocean,  and,  having  set  one  of  the 
peaks  by  compass,  at  the  time  the  land  was  seen,  he  soon 
convinced  himself,  and  everybody  else  whom  he  tried  to 
persuade.  Marble  excepted,  that  we  were  setting  to  windward 
with  visible  speed.  Captain  Robbins  was  a  well-meaning, 
but  somewhat  dull  man ;  and,  when  dull  men  become  theo- 
rists, they  usually  make  sad  work  with  the  practice. 

All  that  night  we  stood  on  to  the  northward  and  west- 
ward,  though  Mr.  Marble  had  ventured  a  remonstrance 
concerning  a  certain  head-land  that  was  just  visible,  a  little 
on  our  weather-bow.  The  captain  snapped  his  fingers  at 
this,  however ;  laying  down  a  course  of  reasoning,  which, 
if  it  were  worth  anything,  ought  to  have  convinced  the  mate 
that  the  weatherly  set  of  the  current  would  carry  us  ten 
leagues  to  the  southward  and  westward  of  that  cape,  before 
6* 
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morning.    On  this  assurance,  w»  prepared  to  pass  a  qinol 

and  comfortable  night. 

I  had  the  morning  watch,  and  when  I  came  on  deck,  at 
four,  there  was  no  change  in  the  weather.  Mr.  Marble  soon 
appeared,  and  he  walked  into  the  waist,  where  I  was  leaning 
on  the  weather-rail,  and  fell  into  discourse.  This  he  often 
did,  sometimes  so  far  forgetting  the  difierence  in  our  stations 
afloat — not  ashore  ;  there  I  had  considerably  the  advantage 
of  him — ^as  occasionally  to  call  me  ^^  sir."  I  always  paid 
for  this  inadvertency,  however,  it  usually  putting  a  stop  to 
the  communications  for  the  time  being.  In  one  instance,  he 
I  took  such  prompt  revenge  for  this  implied  admission  of 
equality,  as  literally  to  break  off  short  in  the  discourse,  and 
to  order  me,  in  his  sharpest  key,  to  go  alofl  and  send  some 
studding-sails  on  deck,  though  they  all  had  to  be  sent  aloft 
again,  and  set,  in  the  course  of  the  same  watch.  But  ofl^nd- 
ed  dignity  is  seldom  considerate,  and  not  always  consistent. 

*'  A  quiet  night.  Master  Miles" — this  the  mate  cotdd  call 
me,  as  it  implied  superiority  on  his  part — "  A  quiet  night. 
Master  Miles,"  commenced  Mr.  Marble,  "  and  a  strong  west- 
erly current,  accordin'  to  Captain  Robbins.  Well,  to  my 
taste  gooseberries  are  better  than  currents,  and  Vd  go 
about.    That 's  my  manner  o^ generalizing,^^ 

**  The  captain,  I  suppose,  sir,  from  that,  is  of  a  difierent 
opmion  I 

"  Why,  yes,  somewhatish — though  I  don't  think  he  knows 
himself  exactly  what  his  own  opinion  is.  This  is  the  third 
y'y'ge  I  've  sailed  with  the  old  gentleman,  and  he  is  half  his 
time  in  a  fog  or  a  current.  Now,  it 's  his  idee  the  ocean  is 
full  of  Mississippi  rivers,  and  if  one  could  only  find  the  head  of 
a  stream,  he  might  go  round  the  world  in  it.  More  particu- 
larly does  he  hold  that  there  is  no  fear  of  the  land  when  in 
a  current,  as  a  stream  never  sets  on  shore.  For  my  part,  I 
never  want  any  better  hand-lead  than  my  nose." 

«  Nose,  Mr.  Marble  ?" 

"  Yes,  nose.  Master  Miles.  Haven't  you  remarked  how 
hi  we  smelt  the  Injees,  as  we  went  through  the  islands  ?" 

'<  It  is  true,  sir,  the  Spice  Islands,  and  all  land,  they 
say " 

"What  the  devil's  that?"  asked  the  mate,  evidently 
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startled  at  something  he  heardy  though  he  appeared  to  «mett 
Dothing,  unless  indeed  it  might  be  a  rat. 

''  It  sounds  like  water  washing  on  rocks,  sir,  as  much  as 
anything  I  ever  heard  in  my  life  1" 

,'*  Ready  about !"  shouted  the  mate.  -  '*  Run  down  and  call 
the  captain,  Miles  —  hard  a-lee  —  start  everybody  up,  ibr- 
ward." 

A  scene  of  confusion  followed,  in  the  midst  of  which  the 
captain,  second-mate,  and  the  watch  below,  appeared  on 
deck.  Captain  Robbins  took  command,  of  course,  and  was 
in  time  to  haul  the  afler-yards,  the  ship  coming  round  slowly 
in  so  light  a  wind.  Come  round  she  did,  however,  and, 
when  her  head  was  fairly  to  the  southward  and  eastward, 
the  captain  demanded  an  explanation.  Mr.  Marble  did  not 
feel  disposed  to  trust  his  nose  any  longer,  but  he  invited  the 
captain  to  use  his  ears.  This  all  hands  did,  and,  if  sounds 
could  be  trusted,  we  had  a  pretty  lot  of  breakers  seemingly 
all  around  us.  • 

"  We  surely  can  go  out  the  way  we  came  in,  Mr.  Mar- 
ble ?"  said  the  captain,  anxiously. 

*^  Yes,  sir,  if  there  were  no  current ;  but  one  never  knows 
where  a  bloody  current  will  carry  him  in  the  dark." 

*'  Stand  by  to  let  go  the  anchor  1"  cried  the  captain.  '^  Let 
run  and  clew  up,  forward  and  afl.  Let  go  as  soon  as  you're 
ready,  Mr.  Kite." 

Luckily,  we  had  kept  a  cable  bent  as  we  came  through 
the  Straits,  and,  not  knowing  but  we  might  touch  at  the 
Isle  of  France,  it  was  still  bent,  with  the  anchor  fished. 
We  had  talked  of  stowing  the  latter  in-board,  but,  having 
land  in  sight,  it  was  not  done.  In  two  minutes  it  was 
a-cock-bill,  and,  in  two  more,  let  go.  None  knew  whether 
we  should  find  a  bottom ;  but  Kite  soon  sang  out  to  '^  snub," 
the  anchor  being  down,  with  only  six  fathoms  out.  The 
lead  corroborated  this,  and  we  had  the  comfortable  assurance 
of  being  not  only  among  breakers,  but  just  near  the  coast. 
The  holding-ground,  however,  was  reported  good,  and  we 
went  to  work  and  rolled  up  all  our  rags.  In  half  an  hour 
tlie  ship  was  snug,  riding  by  the  stream,  with  a  strong  cur* 
rent,  or  tide,  setting  exactly  north-east,  or  directly  opposite 
u>  the  captain's  theory.    As  soon  as  Mr.  Marble  had  ascer- 
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taiDed  this  fact,  I  overheard  him  grumbling  about  something, 
of  which  I  could  distinctly  understand  nothing  but  the  words 
•*  bloody  cape — bloody  current." 


CHAPTER  V, 

*They  hurried  us  aboard  a  bark ; 
Bore  ns  some  leagues  to  sea ;  where  they  prepared 
A  rotten  carcass  of  a  boat,  not  rigfg'd. 
Nor  tackle,  sail,  nor  mast :  the  ver  j  rats 
InstiACtively  had  girt  n»— " 

TtmpeaL 

The  hour  that  succeeded  in  the  calm  of  expectation,  was 
one  of  the  most  disquieting  of  my  life.  *  As  soon  as  the  ship 
was  secured,  and  there  no  longer  ^mained  anything  to  do, 
the  stillness  of  death  reigned  among  us ;  the  faculties  o£ 
every  man  and  boy  appearing  to  be  absorbed  ifl  the  single 
sense  of  hearing — the  best,  and  indeed  the  only,  means  w^ 
then  possessed  of  judging  of  our  situation.  It  was  now 
apparent  that  we  were  near  some  place  or  places  where  lb.e 
surf  was  breaking  on  land ;  and  the  hollow,  not-to-be-mis- 
taken bellowings  of  the  element,  too  plainly  indicated  that 
cavities  in  rocks  frequently  received,  and  as  oflen  rejected, 
the  washing  waters.  Nor  did  these  portentous  sounds  comQ 
from  one  quarter  only,  but  they  seemed  to  surround  us ;  now 
reaching  our  ears  from  the  known  direction  of  the  land,  now 
from  the  south,  the  north-east,  and,  in  fact,  from  every 
direction.  There  were  instances  when  these  meanings  of 
the  ocean  sounded  as  if  close  under  our  stern,  and  then 
again  they  came  from  some  point  within  a  fearful  proximity 
to  the  bows. 

Happily  the  wind  was  light,  and  the  ship  rode  with  a  mo- 
derate strain  on  the  cable,  so  as  to  relieve  us  from  the  appre- 
hension of  immediate  destruction.  There  was  a  long,  heavy 
ground-swell  rolling  in  from  the  south-west,  but,  the  lead 
giving  us  eight  fathoms,  the  sea  did  not  break  exactly  where 
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we  lay ;  though  the  sullen  washing  that  came  to  our  cars* 
from  time  to  time,  gave  unerring  notice  that  it  was  doing  so 
quite  near  us,  independently  of  the  places  where  it  broke 
upon  rocks.  At  one  time .  the  captain^s  impatience  was  so 
goading,  that  he  had  determined  to  pull  round  the  anchorage 
in  a  boat,  in  order  to  anticipate  the  approach  of  light ;  but  a 
suggestion  from  Mr.  Marble  that  he  might  unconsciously 
pull  into  a  roller,  and  capsize,  induced  him  to  wait  for  day. 

The  dawn  appeared  at  last,  afler  two  or  three  of  the  long- 
est hours  I  remember  ever  to  have  passed.  Never  shall  I 
forget  the  species  of  furious  eagerness  with  which  we  gazed 
about  us.  In.  the  first  place,  we  got  an  outline  of  the  adja- 
cent land ;  then,  as  light  diffused  itself  more  and  more  into 
the  atmosphere,  we  caught  glimpses  of  its  details.  It  was 
soon  certain  we  were  within  a  cable's  length  of  perpendicu- 
lar cliffs  of  several  hundred  feet  in  height,  into  whose  caverns 
the  sea  poured  at  times,  producing  those  frightful,  hollow 
moanings,  that  an  experienced  ear  can  never  mistake.  This 
cliff  extended  for  leagues  in  both  directions,  rendering  drown- 
ing nearly  inevitable  to' the  shipwrecked  mariner  on  that 
inhospitable^poast.  Ahead,  astern,  outside  of  us,  and  I  might 
almost  say  all  around  us,  became  visible,  one  after  another, 
detached  ledges,  breakers  and  ripples ;  so  many  proofs  of^ 
the  manner  in  which  Providence  had  guided  us  through  the 
hours  of  darkness. 

By  the  time  the  sun  appeared,  for,  happily,  the  day  proved 
bright  and  clear,  we  had  obtained  pretty  tolerable  notions  of 
the  critical  situation  in  which  we  were  placed  by  means  of 
the  captain's  theory  of  currents.  The  very  cape  that  we 
were  to  drifl  past,  lay  some  ten  leagues  nearly  dead  to  wind- 
ward, as  the  breeze  then  was ;  while  to  leeward,  far  as  the 
eye  could  reach,  stretched  the  same  inhospitable  barrier  of 
rock  as  that  which  lay  on  our  starboard  quarter  and  beam. 
Such  was  my  first  introduction  to  the  island  of  Madagascar ; 
a  portion  of  the  world,  of  which,  considering  its  position, 
magnitude  and  productions,  the  mariners  of  Christendom 
probably  know  less  than  of  any  other.  At  the  time  of  which 
I  am  writing,  far  less  had  been  learned  of  this  vast  country 
than  is  known  to-day,  though  the  knowledge  of  even  our 
own  immediate  contemporaries  is  of  an  exceedingly  limited 
character. 
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Now  that  the  day  had  returned,  the  sun  was  shining  oa 
us  cheerfully,  and  the  sea  looked  tranquil  and  assuring,  the 
captain  becanoe  more  pacified.  He  had  discretion  enough 
to  understand  that  time  and  examination  were  indispensable 
to  moving  the  ship  with  safety ;  and  he  took  the  wise  course 
of  ordering  the  people  to  get  their  breakfasts,  before  he  set 
us  at  work.  The  hour  that  was  thus  employed  forward, 
was  passed  aft  in  examining  the  appearance  of  the  water, 
and  the  positions  of  the  reefs  around  the  ship.  By  the  time 
we  were  through,  the  captain  had  swallowed  his  cup  of 
cofiee  and  eaten  his  biscuit ;  and,  calling  away  four  of  the 
most  athletic  oarsmen,  he  got  into  the  jolly-boat,  and  set  out 
on  the  all-important  duty  of  discovering  a  channel  sea-ward. 
The  lead  was  kept  moving,  and  I  shall  leave  the  party  thus 
employed  for  an  hour  or  more,  while  we  turn  our  attention 
in-board. 

Marble  beckoned  me  afl,  as  soon  as  Captain  Robbins  was 
in  the  boat,  apparently  with  a  desire  to  say  something  in 
private.  I  understood  the  meaning  of  his  eye,  and  followed 
him  down  into  the  steerage,  where  all  that  was  left  of  the 
ship's  water  was  now  stowed,  that  on  deck  having  been 
already  used.  The  mate  had  a  certain  consciousness  about 
him  that  induced  great  caution,  and  he  would  not  open  his 
lips  until  he  had  rummaged  about  below  some  time,  affecting 
to  look  for  a  set  of  blocks  that  might  be  wanted  for  some 
purpose  or  other,  on  deck.  When  this  had  lasted  a  little 
time,  he  turned  short  round  to  me,  and  let  out  the  secret  of 
the  whole  manoeuvre. 

'^  I  'II  tell  you  what.  Master  Miles,"  he  said,  making  a  sign 
with  a  finger  to  be  cautious,  "  I  look  upon  this  ship's  berth 
as  worse  than  that  of  a  city  scavenger.  We  've  plenty  of 
water  all  round  us,  and  plenty  of  rocks,  too.  If  we  knew 
the  way  back,  there  is  no  wind  to  carry  us  through  it,  among 
these  bloody  currents,  and  there 's  no  harm  in  getting  ready 
for  the  worst  So  do  you  get  Neb  and  the  gentleman" — 
Rupert  was  generally  thus  styled  in  the  ship^"  and  clear 
away  the  launch  first.  Get  everything  out  of  it  that  don't 
belong  there ;  after  which,  do  you  put  these  breakers  in,  and 
wait  for  further  orders.  Make  no  fuss,  putting  all  upon 
orders,  and  leave  the  rest  to  me." 

I  complied,  of  course,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  launch 
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was  clear.  While  busy,  however,  Mr.  Kite  came  past,  and 
desired  to  know  "  what  are  you  at  there?*'  I  told  him  'twas 
Mr.  Marble's  orders,  and  the  latter  gave  his  own  explanation 
of  the  matter. 

"The  launch  may  be  wanted,"  he  said,  "for  I've  no 
notion  that  jolly-boat  will  do  to  go  out  as  far  as  we  shall 
find  it  necessary  to  sound.  So  I  am  about  to  ballast  the 
launch,  and  get  her  sails  ready ;  there 's  no  use  m  mincing 
matters  in  such  a  berth  as  this." 

Kite  approved  of  the  idea,  and  even  went  so  far  as  to  sug- 
gest that  it  might  be  well  enough  to  get  the  launch  into  the 
water  at  once,  by  way  of  saving  time.  The  proposition  was 
too  agreeable  to  be  rejected,  and,  to  own  the  truth,  all  hands 
went  to  work  to  get  up  the  tackles  with  a  will,  as  it  is  called. 
In  half  an  hour  the  boat  was  floating  alongside  the  ship. 
Some  said  she  would  certainly  be  wanted  to  carry  out  the 
stream-anchor,  if  for  nothing  else ;  others  observed  that  half 
a  dozen  boats  would  not  be  enough  to  find  all  the  channel  we 
wanted ;  while  Marble  kept  his  eye,  though  always  in  an 
underhand  way,  on  his  main  object.  The  breakers  we  got 
in  and  stowed,  filled  with  fretik  water,  by  way  of  ballast. 
The  masts  were  stepped,  the  oars  were  put  on  board,  and  a 
spare  compass  was  passed  down,  lest  the  ship  might  be  lost 
in  the  thick  weather,  of  which  there  was  so  much,  just  in 
that  quarter  of  the  world.  All  this  was  said  and  done  so 
quietly,  that  nobody  took  the  alarm ;  and  when  the  mate 
called  out,  in  a  loud  voice,  "  Miles,  pass  a  bread-bag  filled 
and  some  cold  grub  into  that  launch — ^the  men  may  be  hun- 
gry before  they  get  back,"  no  one  seemed  to  think  more 
was  meant  than  was  thus  openly  expressed.  I  had  my  pri* 
vate  orders,  however,  and  managed  to  get  quite  a  hundred- 
weight of  good  cabin  biscuit  into  the  launch,  while  the  cook 
was  directed  to  fill  his  coppers  with  pork.  I  got  some  of 
the  latter  raw  into  the  boat,  too ;  raw  pork  being  food  that 
sailors  in  no  manner  disdain.  They  say  it  eats  like  chest- 
nuts. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  captain  was  busy  in  his  exploring 
expedition,  on  the  return  from  which  he  appeared  to  think 
he  was  better  rewarded  than  has  certainly  fallen  to  the  lot 
of  others  employed  on  another  expedition  which  bears  the 
same  name.    He  was  absent  near  two  hours,  and,  when  ha 
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got  back,  it  was  to  renew  his  theory  of  what  Mr.  Marble 
called  his  "  bloody  currents." 

"  I  've  got  behind  the  curtain,  Mr.  Marble,"  commenced 
Captain  Robbins,  before  he  was  fairly  alongside  of  the  ship 
again,  whereupon  Marble  muttered  "  ay !  ay !  you  've  got 
behind  the  rocks,  too !"  *'  It 's  all  owing  to  an  eddy  that  is 
made  in-^re  by  the  main  current,  and  we  hAve  stretched 
a  leetU  too  far  in." 

Even  I  thought  to  myself,  what  would  have  become  of  us 
had  we  stretched  a  leetle  further  in  I  The  captain,  however, 
seemed  satisfied  that  he  could  carry  the  ship  out,  and,  as 
this  was  all  we  wanted,  no  one  was  disposed  to  be  very  cri- 
tical. A  word  was  said  about  the  launch,  which  the  mate 
had  ordered  to  be  dropped  astern,  out  of  the  way,  and  the 
explanation  seemed  to  mystify  the  captain.  In  the  mean- 
while, the  pork  was  boiling  furiously  in  the  coppers. 

All  hands  were  now  called  to  get  the  anchor  up.  Rupert 
and  I  went  alofl  to  loosen  sails,  and  we  staid  there  until  the 
royals  were  mast-headed.  In  a  very  few  minutes  the  cable 
was  up  and  down,  and  then  came  the  critical  part  of  the 
whole  afiair.  The  wind  was  still  very  light,  and  it  was  a 
question  whether  the  ship  could  be  carried  past  a  reef  of 
rocks  that  now  began  to  show  itself  above  water,  and  on 
which  the  long,  heavy  rollers,  that  came  undulating  from 
the  south-western  Atlantic,  broke  with  a  sullen  violence  that 
betrayed  how  powerful  was  the  ocean,  even  in  its  moments 
of  slumbering  peacefulness.  The  rising  and  falling  of  its 
surface  was  like  that  of  some  monster's  chest,  as  he  respired 
heavily  in  sleep. 

Even  the  captain  hesitated  about  letting  go  his  hold  of  tho 
bottom,  with  so  strong  a  set  of  the  water  to  leeward,  and  in 
so  light  a  breeze.  There  was  a  sort  of  bight  on  our  star- 
board bow,  however,  and  Mr.  Marble  suggested  it  might  be 
well  to  sound  in  that  direction,  as  the  water  appeared  smooth 
and  deep.  To  him  it  looked  as  if  there  were  really  an  eddy 
in-shore,  which  might  hawse  the  ship  up  to  windward  six  or 
eight  times  her  length,  and  thus  more  than  meet  the  loss 
that  must  infallibly  occur  in  first  casting  her  head  to  sea- 
ward. The  captain  admitted  the  justice  of  this  suggestion, 
and  I  was  one  of  those  who  were  told  to  go  in  the  jolly-boat 
on  this  occasion.    We  pulled  in  towards  the  clifiTs,  and  had 
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not  gone  fifly  yards  before  we  struck  an  eddy,  sure  enough, 
which  was  quite  as  strong  as  the  current  in  which  the  ship 
lay.  This  was  a  great  advantage,  and  so  much  the  more, 
because  the  water  was  of  sufficient  depth,  quite  up  to  the 
edge  of  the  reef  which  formed  the  bight,  and  thus  produced 
the  change  in  the  direction  of  the  set.  There  was  plenty  of 
room,  too,  to  handle  the  ship  in,  and,  all  things  cohstdered, 
the  discovery  was  extremely  fortunate.  In  the  bottom  of 
this  bight  we  should  have  gone  ashore,  the  previous  night, 
had  not  our  ears  been  so  much  better  than  our  noses. 

As  soon  as  certain  of  the  facts,  the  captain  pulled  back  to 
the  ship,  and  gladdened  the  hearts  of  all  on  board  with  the 
tidings.  We  now  manned  the  handspikes  cheerily,  and 
began  to  heave.  1  shall  never  forget  the  impression  made 
on  me  by  the  rapid  drill  of  the  ship,  as  soon  as  the  anchor 
was  off  the  bottom,  and  her  bows  were  cast  in-shore,  in  order 
to  fill  the  sails.  The  land  was  so  near  that  I  noted  this  drill 
by  the  rocks,  and  my  heart  was  fairly  in  my  mouth  for  a 
few  seconds.  But  the  John  worked  beautifully,  and  soon 
gathered  way.  Her  bows  did  not  not  strike  the  eddy,  how- 
ever, until  we  got  fearful  evidenceof  the  strength  of  the  true 
current,  which  had  set  us  down  nearly  as  low  as  the  reef 
outside,  to  windward  of  which  it  was  indispensable  for  usr  to 
pass.  Marble  saw  all  this,  and  he  whispered  me  to  tell  the 
cook  to  pass  the  pork  into  the  launch  at  once— -not  to  mind 
whether  it  were'  particularly  well  done,  or  not.  I  obeyed, 
and  had  to  tend  the  fore-sheet  myself,  for  my  pains,  when 
the  order  was  given  to  **  ready  about." 

The  eddy  proved  a  true  friend,  but  it  did  not  carry  us  up 
much  higher  than  the  place  where  we  had  anchored,  when 
it  became  necessary  to  tack.  This  was  done  in  season,  on 
account  of  our  ignorance  of  all  the  soundmgs,  and  we  had 
soon  got  the  John's  head  off-shore  again.  Drawing  a  shor 
distance  aheaql,  the  main-top-sail  was  thrown  aback,  and  the 
ship  allowed  to  drill.  In  proper  time,  it  was  filled,  and  we 
got  round  once  more,  looking  mto  the  bight  The  manoeuvre 
was  repeated,  and  this  brought  us  up  fairly  under  the  lee  o{ 
the  reef,  and  just  in  the  position  we  desired  to  be.  R  was  a 
nervous  instant,  I  make  no  doubt,  when  Captain  Robbins 
determined  to  trust  the  ship  in  the  true  current,  and  run  the 
gfiuptlet  of  the  rocks.    The  passage  across  which  we  had 
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to  iteer,  before  we  could  possibly  weather  the  nearest  reef 
was  about  a  cable's  length  in  width,  and  the  wind  would 
barely  let  us  lay  high  enough  to  take  it  at  right-angles.  Then 
the  air  was  so  light,  that  I  almost  despaired  of  our  doing 
anything. 

Captain  Robbins  put  the  ship  into  the  current  with  great 
judgment.  She  was  kept  a  rap-full  until  near  the  edge  of 
the  eddy,  and  then  her  helm  was  put  nearly  down,  all  at 
once.  But  for  the  current's  acting,  in  one  direction,  on  her 
starboard  bow,  and  the  eddy's  pressing,  in  the  other,  on  the 
larboard  quarter,  the  vessel  would  have  been  taken  aback ; 
but  these  counteracting  forces  brought  her  handsomely  on 
her  course  again,  and  that  in  a  way  to  prevent  her  falling 
an  inch  to  leeward. 

Now  came  the  trial.  The  ship  was  kept  a  rap-full,  and 
she  went  steadily  across  the  passage,  favoured,  perhaps,  by 
a  little  more  breeze  than  had  blown  most  of  the  rooming. 
Still,  our  leeward  set  was  fearful,  and,  as  we  approached  the 
reef,  I  gave  all  up.  Marble  screwed  his  lips  together,  and 
his  eyes  never  turned  from  the  weather-leeches  of  the  sails. 
Everybody  appeared  to  me  to  be  holding  his  breath,  as  the 
ship  rose  on  the  long  ground-swells,  sending  slowly  ahead 
the  whole  time.  We  passed  the  nearest  point  of  the  rocks 
on  one  of  the  rounded  risings  of  the  water,  just  touching 
lightly  as  we  glided  by  the  visible  danger.  The  blow  was 
light,  and  gave  little  cause  for  alarm.  Captain  Robbins  now 
caught  Mr.  Marble  by  the  hand,  and  was  in  the  very  act  of 
heartily  shaking  it,  when  the  ship  came  down  very  much  in 
the  manner  that  a  man  unexpectedly  lights  on  a  stone,  when 
he  has  no  idea  of  having  anything  within  two  or  three  yards 
of  his  feet.  The  blow  was  tremendous,  throwing  half  the 
crew  down ;  at  the  same  instant,  all  three  of  the  topmasts 
went  to  leeward. 

One  has  some  difficulty  in  giving  a  reader  accurate  no- 
tions of  the  confusion  of  so  awful  a  scene.  The  motion  of 
the  vessel  was  arrested  suddenly,  as  it  might  be  by  a  wall, 
and  the  whole  fabric  seemed  to  be  shaken  to  dissolution. 
The  very  next  roller  that  came  in,  which  would  have  undu* 
lated  in  towards  the  land  but  for  us,  meeting  with  so  large  a 
body  in  its  way,  piled  up  and  broke  upon  our  decks,  covers 
ing  everything  with  water.     At  the  same  time,  the  hull  liHed, 
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and,  aided  by  wind,  sea  and  current,  it  set  still  further  on 
the  reef,  thumping  in  a  way  to  break  strong  iron  bolts,  like 
so  many  sticks  of  sealing-wax,  and  cracking  the  solid  live- 
oak  of  the  floor-timbers  as  if  they  were  made  of  willow.  The 
captain  stood  aghast  I  For  one  moment  despair  was  pain- 
fully depicted  in  his  countenance ;  then  he  recovered  his 
self-possession  and  seamanship.  He  gave  the  order  to  stand 
by  to  carry  out  to  windward  the  stream-anchor  in  the  launch, 
and  to  send  a  kedge  to  haul  out  by,  in  the  jolly-boat.  Mar- 
ble answered  with  the  usual  "  ay,  ay,  sir  1"  but  before  he 
sent  us  into  the  boats,  he  ventured  to  suggest  that  the  ship 
had  bilged  already.  He  had  heard  timbers  crack,  about 
which  he  thought  there  could  be  no  mistake.  The  pumps 
were  sounded,  and  the  ship  had  seven  feet  water  in  her  hold. 
This  had  made  in  about  ten  minutes.  Still  the  captain 
would  not  give  up.  He  ordered  us  to  commence  throwing 
the  teas  overboard,  in  order  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  the  ex- 
tent of  the  injury.  A  place  was  broken  out  in  the  wake  of 
the  main-hatch,  and  a  passage  was  opened  down  into  the 
lower-hold,  where  we  met  the  water.  In  the  mean  time,  a 
South-Sea  man  we  had  picked  up  at  Canton,  dove* down 
under  the  lee  of  the  bilge  of  the  ship.  He  soon  came  back 
and  reported  that  a  piece  of  sharp  rock  had  gone  quite 
through  the  planks.  Everything  tending  to  corroborate  this, 
the  captain  called  a  council  of  all  hands  on  the  quarter-deck, 
to  consult  as  to  further  measures. 

A  merchantman  has  no  claim  on  the,  services  of  her  crew 
after  she  is  hopelessly  wrecked.  The  last  have  a  lien  in 
law,  on  the  ship  and  cargo,  for  their  wages ;  and  it  is  justly 
determined  that  when  this  security  fails,  the  claim  for  ser- 
vices ends.  It  followed,  of  course,  that  as  soon  as  the  John 
was  given  over,  we  were  all  our  own  masters ;  and  hence 
the  necessity  for  bringing  even  Neb  into  the  consultation. 
With  a  vessel  of  war  it  would  have  been  diflTerent.  In  such 
a  case,  the  United  States  pays  for  the  service,  ship  or  no 
ship,  wreck  or  no  wreck ;  and  the  seaman  serves  out  his 
term  of  enlistment,  be  this  longer  or  shorter.  Military  dis- 
cipline continues  under  all  circumstances. 

Captain  Robbins  could  hardly  speak  when  we  gathered 
round  him  on  the  forecastle,  the  seas  breaking  over  the 
quarter-deck  in  a  way  to  render  that  sanctuary  a  very  un- 
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comfortable  l)erth.  As  soon  as  he  could  command  himself 
he  told  us  that  the  ship  was  hopelessly  lost.  How  it  had 
happened,  he  could  not  very  well  explain  himself,  though  he 
ascribed  it  to  the  fact  that  the  currents  did  not  run  in  the 
direction  in  which,  according  to  all  sound  reasoning,  they 
ought  to  run.  This  part  of  the  speech  was  not  perfectly 
lucid,  though,  as  I  understood  our  unfortunate  captain,  the 
laws  of  nature,  owing  to  some  inexplicable  influence,  had 
departed,  in  some  way  or  other,  from  their  ordinary  work- 
ings, expressly  to  wreck  the  John.  If  this  were  not  the 
meaning  of  what  he  said,  I  did  not  understand  this  part  of 
the  address. 

The  captain  was  much  more  explicit  afler  he  got  out  of 
the  current.  He  told  us  that  the  island  of  Bourbon  was  only 
about  four  hundred  miles  frpm  where  we  then  were,  and  he 
thought  it  possible  to  go  that  distance,  find  some  small  craft, 
and  come  back,  and  still  save  part  of  the  cargo,  the  sails, 
anchors,  &c.  &c.  We  might  make  such  a  trip  of  it  as 
would  give  us  all  a  lifl,  in  the  way  of  salvage,  that  might 
prove  some  compensation  for  our  other  losses.  This  sounded 
well,«Bnd  it  had  at  least  the  effect  to  give  us  some  present 
object  for  our  exertions ;  it  also  made  the  danger  we  all  ran 
of  losing  our  lives,  less  apparent.  To  land  on  the  island  of 
Madagascar,  in  that  day,  was  out  of  the  question.  The 
people  were  then  believed  to  be  far  less  civilized  than  in 
truth  they  were,  and  had  a  particularly  bad  character  among 
mariners.  Nothing  remained,  therefore,  but  to  rig  the  boats, 
and  make  immediate  dispositions  for  our  departure. 

Now  it  was  that  we  found  the  advantage  of  the  prepara- 
tions already  made.  Little  remained  to  be  done,  and  that 
w^hich  was  done,  was  much  better  done  than  if  we  had  waited 
until  the  wreck  wa»  half  full  of  water,  and  the  seas  were 
combing  In  upon  her.  The  captain  took  charge  of  the  launch, 
putting  Mr.  Marble,  Rupert,  Neb,  myself  and  the  cook,  into 
the  jolly-boat,  with  orders  to  keep  as  close  as  possible  to 
himself.  Both  boats  had  sails,  and  both  were  so  arranged 
as  to  row  in  calms,  or  head- winds.  We  took  in  rather  mora 
than  our  share  of  provisions  and  water,  having  two  skilful 
caterers  in  the  chief-mate  and  cook  ;  and,  having  obtained  a 
compass,  quadrant,  and  a  chart,  for  our  portion  of  themdiai 
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pensables,  all  hands  were  ready  for  a  start,  in  about  two 
hours  after  the  ship  had  struck. 

It  was  just  Doon  when  we  cast  off  from  the  wreck,  and 
stood  directly  off  the  land.  According  to  our  calculations, 
the  wind  enabled  us  to  run,  with  a  clean  full,  on  our  true 
course.  As  the  boats  drew  out  into  the  ocean,  we  .had 
abundant  opportunities  of  discovering  how  many  dangers  we 
had  escaped ;  and,  for  my  own  part,  I  felt  deeply  grateful, 
even  then,  as  I  was  going  out  upon  the  wide  Atlantic  in  a 
mere  shell  of  a  boat,  at  the  mercy  we  had  experienced.  No 
sooner  were  we  fairly  in  deep  water,  than  the  captain  and 
mate  had  a  dialogue  on  the  subject  of  the  currents  again. 
Notwithstanding  all  the  difficulties  his  old  theory  had  brought 
him  into,  the  former  remained  of  opinion  that  the  true  cur- 
rent set  to  windward,  and  that  we  should  so  find  it  as  soon 
as  we  got  a  little  into  the  offing ;  while  the  mate  was  frank 
enough  to  say  he  had  been  of  opinion,  all  along,  that  it  ran 
the  other  way.  The  latter  added  that  Bourbon  was  rather 
a  small  spot  to  steer  for,  and  it  might  be  better  to  get  into 
its  longitude,  and  then  find  it  by  meridian  observations,  than 
to  make  any  more  speculations  about  matters  of  which  we 
knew  nothing. 

The  captain  and  Mr.  Marble-  saw  things  differently,  and 
we  kept  away  accordingly,  when  we  ought  to  have  lufied 
all  w^  could.  Fortunately  the  weather  continued  moderate, 
or  our  little  boat  would  have  had  a  bad  time  of  it.  We  out- 
sailed the  launch  with  ease,  and  were  forced  to  reef  in  order 
not  to  part  company.  When  the  sun  set,  we  were  more 
than  twenty  miles  from  the  land,  seeing  no  more  of  the 
eoasty  though  the  mountains  inland  were  still  looming  up 
grandly  in  the  distance*  I  confess,  when  night  shut  in  upon 
us,  and  I  found  myself  on  the  wide  ocean,  in  a  boat  much- 
smaller  than  that  with  which  I  used  to  navigate  the  Hudson, 
running  every  minute  farther  and  farther  into  the  watery 
waste,  I  began  to  think  of  Glawbonny,  and  its  security,  and 
quiet  nights,  and  well-spread  board,  and  comfortable  beds, 
in  a  way  I  had  never  thought  of  either  before.  As  for  food, 
however,  we  were  not  stinted ;  Mr.  Marble  setting  us  an 
example  of  using  our  teeth  on  the  half-boiied  pork,  that  did 
credit  to  his  philosophy.  To  do  this  man  justice,  he  seemed 
to  think  a  run  of  four  hundred  miles  in  a  jollyrboat  no  great 
7» 
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matter,  but  took  everything  as  regularly  as  if  still  on  the 
deck  of  the  John.  Each  of  as  got  as  good  a  nap  as  our 
cramped  situations  would  allow. 

The  wind  freshened  in  the  morning,  and  the  sea  began  to 
break.  This  made  it  necessary  to  keep  still  more  away,  to 
prevent  filling  at  times,  or  to  haul  close  up,  which  might 
have  done  equally  well.  But  the  captain  preferred  the  latter 
course,  on  account  of  thfe  current.  We  had  ticklish  work 
of  it,  in  the  jolly-boat,  more  than  once  that  day,  and  were 
compelled  to  carry  a  whole  sail  in  order  to  keep  up  with  the 
launch,  which  beat  us,  now  the  wind  had  increased.  Marble 
was  a  terrible  fellow  to  carry  on  everything,  ship  or  boat, 
and  we  kept  our  station  admirably,  the  two  boats  never  get- 
ting a  cable's  length  asunder,  and  running  most  of  the  time 
within  hail  of  each  other.  As  night  approached,  however, 
a  consultation  was  held  on  the  subject  of  keeping  in  com- 
pany. We  had  now  been  out  thirty  hours,  and  had  made 
near  a  hundred  and  fiAy  miles,  by  our  calculation.  Luckily 
the  wind  had  got  to  be  nearly  west,  and  we  were  running 
ahead  famously,  though  it  was  as  much  as  we  could  do  to 
keep  the  jolly-boat  from  filling.  One  hand  was  kept  bailing 
most  of  the  time,  and  sometimes  all  four  of  us  were  busy. 
These  matters  were  talked  over,  and  the  captain  proposed 
abandoning  the  jolly-boat  altogether,  and  to  take  us  into  the 
launch,  though  there  was  not  much  vacant  space  to  receive 
us.  But  the  mate  resisted  this,  answering  that  he  thought 
he  could  take  care  of  our  boat  a  while  longer,  at  least. 
Accordingly,  the  old  arrangement  was  maintained,  the  party 
endeavouring  to  keep  as  near  together  as  possible. 

About  midnight  it  began  to  blow  in  squalls,  and  two  or 
three  times  we  found  it  necessary  to  take  in  our  sails,  oul 
oars,  and  pull  the  boat  head  to  sea,  in  order  to  prevent  her 
swamping.  The  consequence  was,  that  we  lost  sight  of  the 
launch,  and,  though  we  always  kept  away  to  our  course  as 
soon  as  the  puffs  would  allow,  when  the  sun  rose  we  saw 
nothing  of  our  late  companions.  I  have  sometimes  thought 
Mr.  Marble  parted  company  on  purpose,  though  he  seemed 
much  concerned  next  morning  when  he  had  ascertained  the 
launch  was  nowhere  to  be  seen.  Afler  looking  about  for  an 
hour,  and  the  wind  moderating,  we  made  sail  close  on  the 
wind ;  a  direction  that  would  soon  have  taken  us  away  from 
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the  launch,  had  the  latter  heen  close  alongside  when  we  first 
took  it.  We  made  good  progress  all  this  day,  and  at  even- 
ing, having  now  been  out  fifly-four  hours,  we  supposed  our- 
selves to  be  rather  more  than  half-way  on  the  road  to  our 
haven.  It  fell  calm  in  the  night,  and  the  next  morning  we 
got  the  wind  right  afl.  This  gave  us  a  famous  shove,  for 
we  sometimes  made  six  and  seven  knots  in  the  hour.  The 
fair  wind  lasted  thirty  hours,  during  which  time  we  must 
have  made  more  than  a  hundred  and  fifly  miles,  it  falling 
nearly  calm  about  an  hour  before  dawn,  on  the  morning  of 
the  fourth  day  out.  Everybody  was  anxious  to  see  the 
horizon  that  morning,  and  every  eye  was  turned  to  the  east, 
with  intense  expectation,  as  the  sun  rose.  It  was  in  vain ; 
there  was  not  the  least  sign  of  land  visible.  Marble  looked 
sadly  disappointed,  but  he  endeavoured  to  cheer  us  up  with 
the  hope  of  seeing  the  island  shortly.  We  were  then  heading 
due  east,  with  a  very  light  breeze  from  the  north-west.  I 
happened  to  stand  up  in  the  boat,  on  a  thwart,  and,  turning 
my  face  to  the  southward,  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  something 
that  seemed  like  a  hummock  of  land  in  that  quarter.  I  saw 
it  but  for  an  instant ;  but,  whatever  it  was,  I  saw  it  plain 
enough.  Mr.  Marble  now  got  on  the  thwart,  and  looked  in 
vain  to  catch  the  same  object.  He  said  there  was  no  land 
in  that  quarter — could  be  none — and  resumed  his  seat  to 
steer  to  the  eastward,  a  little  north.  I  could  not  be  easy, 
however,  but  remained  on  the  thwart  until  the  boat  lifled  on 
a  swell  higher  than  common,  and  then  I  saw  the  brown, 
hazy-looking  spot  on  the  margin  of  the  ocean  again.  My 
protestations  now  became  so  earnest,  that  Marble  consented  to 
stand  for  an  hour  in  the  direction  I  pointed  out  to  him.  ''  One 
hour,  boy,  I  will  grant  you,  to  shut  your  mouth,"  the  mate  said, 
taking  out  his. watch, "  and  that  you  need  lay  nothing  to  my 
door  hereafter."  To  make  the  most  of  this  hour,  I  got  my  com- 
panions at  the  oars,  and  we  all  pulled  with  hearty  good- will. 
So  much  importance  did  I  attach  to  every  fathom  of  distance 
made,  that  we  did  not  rise  from  our  seats  until  the  mate  told 
us  to  stop  rowing,  for  the  hour  was  up.  As  for  himself,  he 
had  not  risen  either,  but  kept  looking  behind  him  to  the 
eastward,  still  hoping  to  see  land  somewhere  in  that  quarter. 
My  heart  beat  violently  as  I  got  upon  the  thwart,  but  there 
lay  my  hazy  object,  now  never  dipping  at  all.    I  shouted 
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**  land  ho  !^  Marble  jumped  up  on  a  thwart,  loo,  and  vo 
longer  disputed  my  word.  It  was  land,  he  admitted,  and  it 
must  be  the  island  of  Bourbon,  which  we  had  passed  to  the 
northward,  and  must  soon  have  given  a  hopelessly  wide 
berth.  We  went  to  the  oars  again  with  renewed  life,  and 
soon  made  the  boat  spin.  All  that  day  we  kept  rowing, 
until  about  five  in  the  afternoon,  when  we  found  ourselves 
within  a  few  leagues  of  the  island  of  Bourbon,  where  we' 
were  met  by  a  fresh  breeze  from  the  southward,  and  were 
compelled  to  make  sail.  The  wind  was  dead  on  end,  and 
we  made  stretches  under  the  lee  of  the  island,  going  about 
as  we  found  the  sea  getting  to  be  too  heavy  for  us,  as  was 
invariably  the  case  whenever  we  got  too  far  east  or  west. 
In  a  word,  a  lee  was  fast  becoming  necessary.  By  ten,  we 
were  within  a  mile  of  the  shore,  but  saw  no  place  where  we 
thought  it  safe  to  attempt  a  landing  in  the  dark ;  a  long, 
heavy  sea  setting  in  round  both  sides  of  the  island,  though 
the  water  did  not  break  much  where  we  remained*  At 
length  the  wind  got  to  be  so  heavy,  that  we  could  not  carry 
even  our  sail  double-reefed,  and  we  kept  two  oars  pulling 
lightly  in,  relieving  each  other  every  hour.  By  daylight  it 
blew  tremendously,  and  glad  enough  were  we  to  find  a  little 
cove  where  it  was  possible  to  get  ashore.  I  had  then  never 
felt  so  grateful  to  Providence  as  I  did  when  I  got  my  feet  oa 
terra  fotna. 

We  remained  on  the  island  a  week,  hoping  to  see  the 
launch  and  her  crew ;  but  neither  appeared.  Then  we  got 
a  passage  to  the  Isle  of  France,  on  arriving  at  which  place 
we  found  the  late  gale  was  considered  to  have  been  very 
serious.  There  was  no  American  consul  in  the  island,  at 
that  time ;  and  Mr.  Marble,  totally  without  credit  or  means, 
found  it  impossible  to  obtain  a  craft  of  any  sort  to  go  to  the 
wreck  in.  We  were  without  money,  too,  and,  a  homeward- 
bound  Calcutta  vessel  coming  in,  we  joined  her  to  work  our 
passages  home,  Mr.  Marble  as  dickey,  and  the  rest  of  us  in 
the  forecastle.  This  vessel  was  called  the  Tigris,  and  be- 
longed to  Philadelphia.  She  was  considered  one  of  the  best 
ships  out  of  America,  and  her  master  had  a  high  reputation 
for  seamanship  and  activity.  He  was  a  little  man  of  the 
name  of  Digges,  and  was  under  thirty  at  the  time  I  first 
knew  hmi.    He  took  us  on  board  purely  out  of  a  national 
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feeling,  for  his  ship  was  strong-handed  without  us,  having 
thirty-two  souls,  all  told,  when  he  received  us  five.  We 
aflerwards  learned  that  letters  sent  afler  the  ship  had  induced 
Captain  Digges  to  get  five  additional  hands  in  Calcutta,  in 
order  to  be  able  to  meet  the  picaroons  that  were  then  begtn« 
ning  to  plunder  American  vessels,  even  on  their  own  coast, 
under  the  pretence  of  their  having  violated  certain  regula- 
tions made  by  the  two  great  belligerents  of  the  day,  in 
Europe.  This  was  just  the  commencement  of  the  quasi  war 
which  broke  out  a  few  weeks  later  with  France. 

Of  all  these  hostile  symptoms,  however,  I  then  knew  little 
and  cared  less.  Even  Mr.  Marble  had  never  heard  of  them, 
and  we  five  joined  the  Tigris  merely  to  get  passages  home, 
without  entertaining  second  thoughts  of  running  any  risk, 
further  than  the  ordinary  dangers  of  the  seas. 

The  Tigris  sailed  the  day  we  joined  her,  which  was  the 
third  afler  we  reached  Mauritius,  and  just  fifleen  days  afler 
we  had  left  the  wreck.  We  went  to  sea  with  the  wind  at 
the  southward,  and  had  a  good  run  off  the  island,  making 
more  than  a  hundred  miles  that  afternoon  and  in  the  course 
of  the  nighU  Next  morning,  early,  I  had  the  watch,  and  an 
order  was  given  to  set  top-gallant  studding-sails.  Rupert 
and  I  had  got  into  the  same  watch  on  board  this  vessel,  and 
we  both  went  aloft  to  reeve  the .  gear.  I  had  taken  up  the 
end  of  the  halyards,  and  had  reeved  them,  and  had  over- 
hauled the  end  down,  when,  in  raising  my  head,  I  saw  two 
small  lugrsails  on  the  ocean,  broad  oa  our  weather-bow, 
which  I  recognised  in  an  instant  for  those  of  the  John's  launch. 
I  cannot  express  the  feeling  that  came  over  me  at  that  sight. 
I  yelled,  rather  than  shouted,  "  Sail  ho !"  and  then,  pushing 
in,  I  caught  hold  of  a  royal-backstay,  and  was  on  deck  in 
an  instant.  I  believe  I  made  frantic  gestures  to  windward, 
for  Mr.  Marble,  who  had  the  watch,  had  to  shake  me  sharply 
before  I  could  let  the  fact  be  known. 

As  soon  as  Marble  comprehended  me,  and  got  the  bear* 
ings  of  the  boat,  he  hauled  down  all  the  studding-sails, 
braced  sharp  up  on  a  wind,  set  the  mainsail,  and  then  sent 
down  a  report  to  Captain.Digges  for  orders.  Our  new  com- 
mander was  a  humane  man,  and  having  been  told  our  whole 
story,  he  did  not  hesitate  about  confirming  all  that  had  been 
done.    As.the  peopleiin.the  launch  had  made  out  the  ship 
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Bome  time  before  I  saw  the  boat,  the  latter  was  running  down 
upon  us,  and,  in  about  an  hour,  the  tiny  sails  were  de3cried 
from  the  deck.  In  less  than  an  hour  aAer  this,  our  main- 
yard  swung  round,  throwing  the  topsail  aback,  and  the  well- 
known  launch  of  the  John  rounded-to  close  under  our  lee ;  a 
rope  was  thrown,  and  the  boat  was  hauled  alongside. 

Everybody  in  the  Tigris  was  shocked  when  we  came  to 
get  a  look  at  the  condition  of  the  strangers.  One  man,  a 
powerful  negro,  lay  dead  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat ;  the  body 
having  been  kept  for  a  dreadful  alternative,  in  the  event  of 
his  companions  falling  in  with  no  other  relief.  Three  more 
of  the  men  were  nearly  gone,  and  had  to  be  whipped  on 
board  as  so  many  lifeless  bales  of  goods.  Captain  Robbins 
and  Kite,  both  athletic,  active  men,  resembled  spectres,  their 
eyes  standing  out  of  their  heads  as  if  thrust  from  their  sockets 
by  some  internal  foe ;  and  when  we  spoke  to  them,  they  all 
seemed  unable  to  answer.  It  was  not  fasting,  or  want  of 
food,  that  had  reduced  them  to  this  state,  so  much  as  want 
of  water.  It  is  true,  they  had  no  more  bread  lefl  than  would 
keep  body  and  soul  together  for  a  few  hours  longer ;  but  of 
water  they  had  tasted  not  a  drop  for  seventy  odd  hours  1  It 
appeared  that,  during  the  gale,  they  had  been  compelled  to 
empty  the  breakers  to  lighten  the  boat,  reserving  only  one 
for  their  imnoediate  wants.  By  some  mistake,  the  one  re- 
served was  nearly  half-empty  at  the  time;  and  Captain 
Robbins  believed  himself  then  so  near  Bourbon,  as  not  to  go 
on  an  allowance  until  it  was  too  late.  In  this  condition  had 
they  been  searching  for  the  island  quite  ten  days,  passing  it, 
but  never  hitting  it.  The  winds  had  not  favoured  them, 
and,  the  last  few  days,  the  weather  had  been  such  as  to  ad- 
mit of  no  observation.  Consequently,  they  had  been  as  much 
out  of  their  reckoning  in  their  latitude,  as  in  their  longitude. 

A  gleam  of  intelligence,  and  I  thought  of  pleasure,  shot 
athwart  the  countenance  of  Captain  Robbins,  as  I  helped  him 
over  the  Tigris's  side.  He  saw  I  was  safe.  He  tottered  as 
he  walked,  and  leaned  heavily  on  me  for  support.  I  was 
about  to  lead  him  ail,  but  his  eye  caught  sight  of  a  scuttle- 
butt, and  the  tin-pot  on  its  head.  Thither  he  went,  and 
stretched  out  a  trembling  hand  to  the  vessel.  I  gave  him 
the  pot  as  it  was,  with  about  a  wine-glass  of  water  in  it. 
This  he  swallowed  at  a  gulp,  and  then  tottered  forward  for 
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more.  By  this  time  Captain  Digges  joined  us,  and  gave  the 
proper  directions  how  to  proceed.  All  the  sufierers  had 
water  in  small  quantities  given  them,  and  it  is  wonderful 
with  what  expressions  of  delight  they  received  the  grateful 
beverage.  As  soon  as  they  understood  the  necessity  of 
keeping  it  as  long  as  possible  in  their  mouths,  and  on  their 
tongues,  before  swallowing  it,  a  little  did  them  a  great  deal 
of  good.  After  this,  we  gave  them  some  coffee,  the  break- 
fast being  ready,  and  then  a  little  ship's  biscuit  soaked  in 
wine.  By  such  means  every  man  was  saved,  though  it  was 
near  a  month  before  all  were  themselves  again.  As  for 
Captain  Robbins  and  Kite,  they  were  enabled  to  attend  to 
duty  by  the  end  of  a  week,  though  nothing  more  was  exacted 
of  them  than  they  chose  to  perform. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

"The  yesty  waves 
Conibiind  and  swallow  navigatian  up.** 

Pooh  Captain  Robbins  I  No  sooner  did  he  regain  his 
bodily  strength,  than  he  began  to  endure  the  pain  of  mind 
that  was  inseparable  from  the  loss  of  his  ship.  Marble,  who* 
DOW  that  he  had  fallen  to  the  humbler  condition  of  a  second- 
mate,  was  more  than  usually  disposed  to  be  communicative 
with  me,  gave  me  to  understand  that  our  old  superior  had  at 
first  sounded  Captain  Digges  on  the  subject  of  proceeding  to 
the  wreck,  in  order  to  ascertain  what  could  be  saved ;  but 
the  latter  had  soon  convinced  him  that  a  first-rate  Philadel- 
phia Indiaman  had  something  else  to  do  besides  turning 
wrecker.  After  a  pretty  broad  hint  to  this  effect,  the  John, 
and  all  that  was  in  her,  were  abandoned  to  their  fate.  Mar- 
ble, however,  was  of  opinion  that  the  gale  in  which  the 
launch  came  so  near  being  lost,  must  have  broken  the  ship 
entirely  to  pieces,  giving  her  fragments  to  the  ocean.  We 
never  heard  of  her  fate,  or  recovered  a  single  article  that 
belonged  to  her. 
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Many  were  the  discussions  between  Captain  Robbtna  and 
his  two' mates,  touching  the  error  in  reckoning  that  had  led 
them  80  far  from  their  course.  In  that  day,  navigation  was 
by  no  means  as  simple  a  thing  as  it  has  since  become.  It  is 
true,  lunars  were  usually  attempted  in  India  and  China 
ships ;  but  this  was  not  an  every -day  affair,  like  the  present 
morning  and  aflernoon  observations  to  obtain  the  time,  and, 
by  means  of  the  chronometer,  the  longitude.  Then  we  had 
so  recently  got  clear  of  the  islands,  as  to  have  no  great  need 
of  any  extraordinary  head-work ;  and  the  **  bloody  currents" 
had  acted  their  pleasure  with  us  for  eight  or  ten  days  before 
the  loss  of  the  ship.  Marble  was  a  very  good  navigator, 
one  of  the  best  I  ever  sailed  with,  in  spite  of  the  plainness 
of  his  exterior,  and  his  rough  deportment ;  and,  all  things 
considered,  he  treated  his  old  commander  with  great  deli« 
cacy,  promising  to  do  all  he  could,  when  he  got  home,  to 
clear  the  matter  up.  As  for  Kite,  be  knew  but  little,  and 
had  the  discretion  to  say  but  little.  This  moderation  ren- 
dered our  passage  all  the  more  agreeable. 

The  Tigris  was  a  very  fast  ship,  besides  being  well-found. 
She  was  a  little  larger  than  the  John,  and  mounted  twelve 
guns,  nine-pounders.  In  consequence  of  the  additions  made 
to  her  crew,  one  way  and  another,  she  now  mustered  nearer 
fifVy  than  forty  souls  on  board.  Captain  Digges  had  certain 
martial  tastes,  and,  long  before  we  were  up  with  the  Cape, 
he  had  us  all  quartered  and  exercised  at  the  guns.  He^  too, 
had  had  an  affair  with  some  proas,  and  he  loved  to  converse 
of  the  threshing  he  had  given  the  rascals.  I  thought  he 
envied  us  our  exploit,  though  this  might  have  been  mere 
imagination  on  my  part,  for  he  was  liberal  enough  in  his 
commendations.  The  private  intelligence  he  had  received 
of  the  relations  between  France  and  America,  quickened  his 
natural  impulses ;  and,  by  the  time  we  reached  St  Helena, 
the  ship  might  have  been  said  to  be  in  good  fighting  order 
for  a  merchantman.  We  touched  at  this  last-mentioned 
islaxid  for  supplies,  but  obtained  no  news  of  any  interest. 
Those  who  supplied  the  ship  could  tell  us  nothing  but  the 
names  of  the  Indiamen  who  had  gone  out  and  home  for  the 
last  twelvemonth,  and  the  prices  of  fresh  meat  and  vegeta* 
bles.    Napoleon  civilized  them,  seventeen  years  later. 

We  had  a  ^xxl  run  from  St.  Helena  to  the  calm  latitudesi 
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but  these  last  proved  calmer  than  opmmon.  We  worried 
through  them  after  a  while,  however,  and  then  did  very  well 
until  we  got  in  the  latitude  of  the  Windward  Islands.  Mar- 
ble one  daj  remarked  to  me  thatCaptain  Digges  was  stand- 
ing closer  to  the  French  island  of  Guadaloupe  than  was  at 
all  necessary  or  prudent,  if  he  believed  in  his  own  reports 
of  the  danger  there  existed  to  American  commerce,  in  this 
quarter  of  the  ocean. 

I  have  lived  long  enough,  and  have  seen  too  much  of  men 
and  things,  to  fancy  my  country  and  countrymen  right  in 
all  their  transactions,  merely  because  newspapers,  members 
of  congress,  and  fourth  of  July  orators,  are  pleased  to  affirm 
the  doctrine.  No  one  can  go  much  to  sea  without  reading 
with  great  distrust  many  of  the  accounts,  in  the  journals  of 
the  day,  of  the  grievous  wrongs  done  the  commerce  of 
America  by  the  authorities  of  this  or  that  port,  the  seizure 
of  such  a  ship,  or  the  imprisonment  of  some  particular  set 
of  officers  and  men.  As  a  rule,  it  is  safer  to  assume  that 
the  afflicted  parties  deserve  all  that  has  happened  to  them, 
than  to  believe  them  immaculate ;  and,  quite  likely,  much 
more,  too.  The  habit  of  receiving  such  appeals  to  their 
sympathies,  renders  the  good  people  of  the  republic  pecu- 
liarly liable  to  impositions  of  this  nature ;  and  the  mother 
who  encourages  those  of  her  children  who  fetch  and  carry, 
will  be  certain  to  have  her  ears  filled  with  complaints  and 
tattle.  Nevertheless,  it  is  a  fact  beyond  all  dispute,  that  the 
commerce  of  the  country  was  terribly  depredated  on  by 
nearly  all  the  European  belligerents,  between  the  commence- 
ment of  the  war  of  the  French  revolution  and  its  close.  So 
enormous  were  the  robberies  thus  committed  on  the  widely 
extended  trade  of  this  nation,  under  one  pretence  or  another, 
as  to  give  a  colouring  of  retributive  justice,  if  not  of  moral 
right,  to  the  recent  failures  of  certain  States  among  us  to 
pay  their  debts.  Providence  singularly  avenges  all  wrongs 
by  its  unerring  course ;  and  I  doubt  not,  if  the  facts  could 
be  stfled  to  the  bottom,  it  would  be  found  the  devil  was  not 
permitted  to  do  his  work,  in  either  case,  without  using  ma- 
terials supplied  by  the  sufferers,  in  some  direct  or  indirect 
manner,  themselves.  Of  all  the--depredations  on  American 
trade  just  mentioned,  those  of  the  great  sister  republic,  at  the 
close  of  the  last  century,  were  among  the  most  grievous,  and 
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were  of  a  character  so  atrocious  and  bold,  that  I  coofess  it 
militates  somewhat  against  my  theory  to  admit  that  France 
owns  very  little  of  the  '*  suspended  debt  ;*'  but  I  account  for 
this  last  circumstance  by  th«  reparation  she  in  part  made,  by 
the  treaty  of  1831.  With  England  it  is  different.  She 
drove  us  into  a  war  by  the  efiects  of  her  orders  in  council 
and  paper  blockades,  and  compelled  us  to  expend  a  hundred 
millions  to  set  matters  right.  I  should  like  to  see  the  books 
balanced,  not  by  the  devil,  who  equally  instigated  the  rob- 
beries on  the  high  seas,  and  the  "  suspension"  or  **  repudia- 
tion" of  the  State  debts ;  but  by  the  great  Accountant  who 
keeps  a  record  of  all  our  deeds  of  this  nature,  whether  it  be 
to  make  money  by  means  of  cruising  ships,  or  cruising  scrip. 
It  is  true,  these  rovers  encountered  very  differently-looking 
victims,  in  the  first  place ;  but  it  is  a  somewhat  trite  remark, 
that  the  aggregate  of  human  beings  is  pretty  much  the  same 
in  all  situations.  There  were  widows  and  orphans  as  much 
connected  with  the  condemnation  of  prizes,  as  with  the  prices 
of  condemned  stock ;  and  I  do  not  see  that  fraud  is  any 
worse  when  carried  on  by  scriveners  and  clerks  with  quills 
behind  their  ears,  than  when  carried  on  by  gentlemen  wear- 
ing cocked  hats,  and  carrying  swords  by  their  sides.  On 
the  whole,  I  am  far  from  certain  that  the  account-current  of 
honesty  is  not  slightly — honesty  very  slightly  leavens  either 
transaction — in  favour  of  the  non-paying  States,  as  men  do 
sometimes  borrow  with  good  intentions,  and  fail,  from  inabi- 
lity, to  pay  ;  whereas,  in  the  whole  course  of  my  experience, 
I  never  knew  a  captor  of  a  ship  who  intended  to  give  back 
any  of  the  prize-money,  if  he  could  help  it.  But,  to  return 
to  my  adventures. 

We  were  exactly  in  the  latitude  of  Guadaloupe,  with  the 
usual  breeze,  when,  at  daylight,  a  rakish-looking  brrg  was 
seen  ib  chase.  Captain  Digges  took  a  long  survey  of  the 
stranger  with  his  best  glass,  one  that  was  never  exhibited 
but  on  state  occasions,  and  then  he  pronounced  him  to  be  a 
French  cruiser ;  most  probably  a  privateer.  That  he  was 
a  Frenchman,  Marble  affirmed,  was  apparent  by  the  height 
of  his  top-masts,  and  the  shortness  of  his  yards ;  the  upper 
spars,  in  particular,  being  mere  apologies  for  yards.  Every- 
body who  had  any  right  to  an  opinion,  was  satisfied  the  brig 
was  a  French  cruiser,  either  public  or  private. 
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The  Tigris  was  a  fast  ship,  and  she  was  under  top-mast 
and  top-gallant  studding-sails  at  the  time,  going  about  seven 
knots.  The  brig  was  on  an  easy  bowline,  evidently  looking 
up  ibr  our  wake,  edging  off  gradually  as  we  drew  ahead. 
She  went  about  nine  knots,  and  bade  fair  to  close  with  us 
by  noon.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  doubt,  aft,  as  to  the 
course  we  ought  to  pursue.  It  was  decided  in  the  end,  how- 
ever, to  shorten  sail  and  let  the  brig  come  up,  as  being  less 
subject  to  cavils,  than  to  seem  to  avoid  her.  Captain  Diggea 
got  out  his  last  letters  from  home,  and  I  saw  him  showing 
them  to  Captain  Robbins,  the  two  conning  them  over  with 
great  earnestness.  I  was  sent  to  do  some  duty  near  the 
hencoops,  where  they  were  sitting,  and  overheard  a  part 
of  their  conversation.  From  the  discourse,  I  gathered  that 
the  proceedings  of  these  picaroons  were  often  equivocal,  and 
that  Americans  were  generally  left  in  doubt,  until  a  favour- 
able moment  occurred  for  the  semi-pirates  to  eftect  their 
purposes.  The  party  assailed  did  not  know  when  or  how 
to  defend  himself,  until  it  was  too  late. 

"  These  chaps  come  aboard  you,  sometimes,  before  you're 
aware  of  what  they  are  about,"  observed  Captain  Robbins. 

"  I  Ml  not  be  taken  by  surprise  in  that  fashion,"  returned 
I^iggGs,  after  a  moment  of  reflection.  "  Here,  you  Miles, 
go  forward  and  tell  the  cook  to  fill  his  coppers  with  water, 
and  to  set  it  boiling  as  fast  as  he  can ;  and  tell  Mr.  Marble 
I  want  him  aft.  Bear  a  hand,  now,  youngster,  and  give 
them  a  lift  yourself." 

Of  course  I  obeyed,  wondering  what  the  captain  wanted  with 
so  much  hot  water  as  to  let  the  people  eat  their  dinners  off" 
cold  grub,  rather  than  dispense  with  it ;  for  this  was  a  con- 
sequence of  his  decree.  But  we  had  not  got  the  coppers 
half-filled,  before  I  saw  Mr.  Marble  and  Neb  lowering  a 
small  ship's  engine  from  the  launch,  and  placing  it  near  the 
galley,  in  readiness  to  be  filled.  The  mate  told  Neb  to 
screw  on  the  pipe,  and  then  half  a  dozen  of  the  men,  as  soon 
as  we  got  through  with  the  coppers,  were  told  to  fill  the 
engine  with  sea-water.  Captain  Digges  now  came  forward 
to  superintend  the  exercise,  and  Neb  jumped  on  the  engine, 
flourishing  the  pipe  about  with  the  delight  of  a  '*  nigger." 
The  captain  was  diverted  with  the  black's  zeal,  and  he 
appointed  him  captain  of  the  firemen  on  the  spot. 
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"  Now,  let  US  see  what  you  can  do  at  that  forward  dead* 
eye,  darky,"  said  Captahi  Digges,  laughing.  "  Take  it 
directly  on  the  strap.  Play  away,  boys,  and  let  Neb  try 
his  hand." 

It  happened  that  Neb  hit  the  dead-eye  at  the  first  jet,  and 
he  showed  great  readiness  in  turning  the  stream  from  point 
to  point,  as  ordered.  Neb's  conduct  on  the  night  of  the 
affair  with  the  proas  had  been  told  to  Captain  Digges,  who 
was  so  well  pleased  with  the  fellow's  present  dexterity,  as  to 
confirm  him  in  office.  He  was  told  to  stick  by  the  engine 
at  every  hazard.  Soon  after,  an  order  was  given  to  clear 
for  action.  This  had  an  ominous  sound  to  my  young  ears, 
and,  though  I  have  no  reason  to  suppose  myself  deficient  in 
firmness,  I  confess  I  began  to  think  again  of  Clawbonny, 
and  Grace,  and  Lucy;  ay,  and  even  of  the  mill.  This 
lasted  but  for  a  moment,  however,  and,  as  soon  as  I  got  at 
work,  the  feeling  gave  me  no  trouble.  We  were  an  hour 
getting  the  ship  ready,  and,  by  that  time,  the  brig  was  within 
half  a  mile,  luffing  fairly  up  on  our  lee-quarter.  As  we  had 
shortened  sail,  the  privateer  manifested  no  intention  of 
throwing  a  shot  to  make  us  heave-to.  She  seemed  disposed 
to  extend  courtesy  for  courtesy. 

The  next  order  was  for  all  hands  to  go  to  quarters.  I 
was  stationed  in  the  main-top,  and  Rupert  in  the  fore.  Our 
duties  were  to  do  light  work,  in  the  way  of  repairing  da- 
mages; and  the  captain,  understanding  that  we  were  both 
accustomed  to  fire-arms,  gave  us  a  musket  a-piece,  with 
orders  to  blaze  away  as  soon  as  they  began  the  work  below. 
As  we  had  both  stood  fire  once,  we  thought  ourselves  vete^* 
rans,  and  proceeded  to  our  stations,  smiling  and  nodding  to 
each  other  as  we  went  up  the  rigging.  Of  the  two,  my  sta- 
tion was  the  best,  since  I  could  see  the  approach  of  the  brig, 
the  mizen-top-saii  ofiering  but  little  obstruction  to  vision 
afler  she  got  near ;  whereas  the  main- top-sail  was  a  perfect 
curtain,  so  far  as  poor  Rupert  was  concerned.  In  the  way 
of  danger,  there  was  not  much  difference  as  to  any  of  tho 
stations  on  board,  the  bulwarks  of  the  ship  being  little  more 
than  plank  that  would  hardly  stop  a  musket-bail ;  and  then 
the  French  had  a  reputation  for  firing  into  the  rigging. 

As  soon  as  all  was  ready,  the  captain  sternly  ordered 
silence.     By  this  time  the  brig  was  near  enough  to  hail.     I 
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cQuId  see  her  decks  quite  plainly,  and  they  were  filled  with 
men.  I  counted  her  guns,  too,  and  ascertained  she  had  but 
ten,  all  of  which  seemed  to  be  lighter  than  our  own.  One 
circumstance  that  I  observed,  however,  was  suspicious. 
Her  forecastle  was  crowded  with  men,  who  appeared  to  be 
crouching  behind  the  bulwarks,  as  if  anxious  to  conceal  their 
presence  from  the  eyes  of  those  in  the  Tigris.  I  had  a  mind 
to  jump  on  a  back-stay  and  slip  down-  on  deck,  to  let  this 
/hreaiening  appearance  be  known ;  but  I  had  heard  some 
sayings  touching  the  imperative  duty  of  remaining  at  quar- 
ters in  face  of  the  enemy,  and  I  did  not  like  to  desert  my 
station.  Tyroes  have  always  exaggerated  notions  both  of 
their  rights  and  their  duties,  and  I  had  not  escaped  the 
weakness.  Still,  I  think  some  credit  is  due  for  the  alterna- 
tive adopted.  During  the  whole  voyage,  I  had  kept  a  reck- 
oning, and  paper  and  pencil  were  always  in  my  pocket,  in 
j^adiness  to  catch  a  moment  to  finish  a  day's  work.  I  wrote 
as  follows  on  a  piece  of  paper,  therefore,  as  fast  as  possible, 
and  dropped  the  billet  on  the  quarter-deck,  by  enclosing  a 
copper  in  the  scrawl,  cents  then  being  in  their  infancy,  f 
had  merely  written — "  The  brig's  forecastle  is  filled  with 
armed  men,  hid  behind  the  bulwarks  I"  Captain  Digges 
heard  the  fall  of  the  copper,  and  looking  up — nothing  takes 
an  officer's  eyes  alofl  quicker  than  to  find  anything  coming 
out  of  a  top! — he  saw  me  pointing  to  the  paper.  I  was 
rewarded  for  this  liberty  by  an  approving  nod.  Captain 
Digges  read  what  I  had  written,  and  I  soon  observed  Neb 
and  the  cook  filling  the  engine  with  boiling  water.  This 
job  was  no  sooner  done  than  a  good  plate  was  selected  on 
the  quarter-deck  for  this  singular  implement  of  war,  and 
then  a  hail  came  from  the  brig. 

"  Vat  zat  sheep  is  ?"  demanded  some  one  from  the  brig. 

"  The  Tigris  of  Philadelphia,  from  Calcutta  home.    What 
brig  is  that  ?" 

"  La  Folie — corsair  Frangais.    From  vair  you  come  ?" 

"  From  Calcutta.     And  where  are  yQU  from  ?" 

"  Guadaloupe.     Vair  you  go,  eh  ?" 

"  Philadelphia.     Do  not  luff  so  near  me ;  some  accident 
may  happen." 

«'  Vat  you  call  *  accident  ?'    Can  nevair  hear,  eh  ?    I  will 
come  tout  pris.'*^ 
8*' 
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**  Give  us  a  wider  berth,  I  tell  you  !  Here  is  your  jib- 
boom  nearly  foul  of  ray  raizen-rigging." 

*<  Vat  mean  zat,  bert'  vidair  ?  eh !  Allons,  tnes  enfants , 
c'est  le  moment  /" 

"  Luff  a  little,  and  keep  his  spar  clear,"  cried  our  captain. 
"  Squirt  away,  Neb,  and  let  us  see  what  you  Can  do  !" 

The  engine  made  a  movement,  just  as  the  French  began 
to  run  out  on  their  bowsprit,  and,  by  the  time  six  or  eight 
were  on  the  heel  of  the  jib-boom,  they  were  met  by  the 
hissing  hot  stream,  which  took  them  en  echelon^  as  it  might 
be,  fairly  raking  the  whole  line.  The  effect  was  instanta- 
neous. Physical  nature  cannot  stand  excessive  heat,  unless 
particularly  well  supplied  with  skin ;  and  the  three  leading 
Frenchmen,  finding  retreat  impossible,  dropped  incontinently 
into  the  sea,  preferring  cold  water  to  hot — the  chances  of 
drowning,  to  the  certainty  of  being  scalded.  I  believe  all 
three  were  saved  by  their  companions  in -board,  but  I  will 
not  vouch  for  the  fact.  The  remainder  of  the  intended 
boarders,  having  the  bowsprit  before  them,  scrambled  back 
upon  the  brig's  forecastle  as  well  as  they  could,  betraying, 
by  the  random  way  in  which  their  hands  flew  about,  that 
they  had  a  perfect  consciousness  how  much  they  leA  their 
rear  exposed  on  the  retreat.  A  hearty  laugh  was  heard  in 
all  parts  of  the  Tigris,  and  the  brig,  putting  her  helm  hard 
up,  wore  round  like  a  top,  as  if  she  were  scalded  herself.* 

We  all  expected  a  broadside  now ;  but  of  that  there  was  ' 
little  apprehension,  as  it  was  pretty  certain  we  carried  the 
heaviest  battery,  and  had  men  enough  to  work  it.  But  the 
brig  did  not  fire,  I  suppose  because  we  fell  off  a  little  our- 
selves, and  she  perceived  it  might  prove  a  losing  game.  On 
the  contrary,  she  went  quite  round  on  her  heel,  hauling  up 
on  the  other  tack  far  enough  to  bring  the  two  vessels  exactly 
do8  a  do8.  Captain  Digges  ordered  two  of  the  quarter- 
deck nines  to  be  run  out  of  the  stern-ports ;  and  it  was  well 
he  did,  for  it  was  not  in  nature  for  men  to  be  treated  as  our 
friends  in  the  brig  had  been  served,  without  manifesting 
certain  signs  of  ill-humour.  The  vessels  might  have  been 
three  cables'  lengths  asunder  when  we  got  a  gun.  The  first 
I  knew  of  the  shot  was  to  hear  it  plunge  through  the  mizen« 

*  This  incident  actually  occurred  in  the  war  of  1798 
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lop-sail,  then  it  came  whistling  through  my  top,  between  the 
weather-rigging  and  the  mast-head,  cutting  a  hole  through 
the  main-top-sail,  and,  proceeding  onward,  I  heard  it  strike 
something  more  solid  than  canvass.  I  thought  of  Rupert 
and  the  fore-top  in  an  instant,  and  looked  anxiously  down 
on  deck  to  ascertain  if  he  were  injured. 

"  Fore-top,  there !"  called  out  Captain  Digges.  "  Where 
did  that  shot  strike  ?" 

*'  In  the  mast-head,"  answered  Rupert,  in  a  clear,  firm 
voice.     "  It  has  done  no  damage,  sir." 

"Now's  your  time.  Captain  Robbins — give  'em  a  re- 
minder." 

Both  our  nines  were  fired,  and,  a  few  seconds  after,  three 
cheers  arose  from  the  decks  of  our  ship.  I  could  not  see 
the  brig,  now,  for  the  mizen-top-sail ;  but  I  afterwards 
learned  that  we  had  shot  away  her  gafi*.  This  terminated 
the  combat,  in  which  the  glory  was  acquired  principally  by 
Neb.  They  told  me,  when  I  got  down  among  the  people 
again,  that  the  black's  face  had  been  dilated  with  delight  the 
whole  time,  though  he  stood  fairly  exposed  to  musketry,  his 
mouth  grinning  from  ear  to  ear.  Neb  was  justly  elated 
with  the  success  that  attended  this  exhibition  of  his  skill, 
and  described  the  retreat  of  our  enemies  with  a  humour  and 
relish  that  raised  many  a  laugh  at  the  discomfited  privateers- 
man.  It  is  certain  that  some  of  the  fellows  must  have  been 
nearly  parboiled. 

I  have  always  supposed  this  afiair  between  la  Folic  and 
the  Tigris  to  have  been  the  actual  commencement  of  hos- 
tilities in  the  quasi  war  of  1798-9  and  1800.  Other  occur- 
rences soon  supplanted  it  in  the  public  mind ;  but  we  of  the 
ship  never  ceased  to  regard  the  adventure  as  one  of  great 
national  interest.  It  did  prove  to  be  a  nine  days'  wonder  in 
the  newspapers. 

From  this  time,  nothing  worthy  of  being  noted  occurred, 
until  we  reached  the  coast.  We  had  got  as  high  as  the 
capes  of  Virginia,  and  were  running  in  for  the  land,  with  a 
fair  wind,  when  we  made  a  ship  in-shore  of  us.  The  stran- 
ger hauled  up  to  speak  us,  as  soon  as  we  were  seen.  There 
was  a  good  deal  of  discussion  about  this  vessel,  as  she  drew 
near,  between  Captain  Digges  and  his  chief-mate.  The 
atter  said  he  knew  the  vessel,  and  that  it  was  an  Indiaman 
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out  of  Philadelphia,  called  the  Ganges,  a  sort  of  sister  cral\ 
to  our  own  ship ;  while  the  former  maintained,  if  it  were  the 
Ganges  at  all,  she  was  so  altered  as  scarcely  to  be  recog- 
nised. As  we  got  near,  the  stranger  threw  a  shot  under  our 
ibre-foot,  and  showed  an  American  pennant  and  ensign. 
Getting  a  better  look  at  her,  we  got  so  many  signs  of  a  ves- 
sel-of-war  in  our  neighbour,  as  to  think  it  wisest  to  heave-to, 
when  the  other  vessel  passed  under  our  stern,  tacked,  and 
lay  with  her  head-yards  aback,  a  little  on  our  weather- 
quarter.  As  she  drew  to  windward,  we  saw  her  stern, 
which  had  certain  national  emblems,  but  no  name  on  it. 
This  settled  the  matter.  She  was  a  man-of-war,  and  she 
carried  the  American  flag !  Such  a  thing  did  not  exist  a 
few  months  before,  when  we  left  home,  and  Captain  Digges 
was  burning  with  impatience  to  know  more.  He  was  soon 
gratified* 

"  Is  not  that  the  Tigris  ?"  demanded  a  voice,  through  a 
trumpet,  from  the  stranger. 

"  Ay,  ay  !     What  ship  is  that  ?" 

"  The  United  States'  Ship  Ganges,  Captain  Dale ;  from 
the  capes  of  the  Delaware,  bound  on  a  cruise.  You  're  wel- 
come home,  Captain  Digges ;  we  may  want  some  of  your 
assistance  under  a  cockade." 

Digges  gave  a  long  whistle,  and  then  the  mystery  was 
out.  This  proved  to  be  the  Ganges,  as  stated,  an  Indiaraan 
bought  into  a  new  navy,  and  the  first  ship-of-war  ever  sent 
to  sea  under  the  government  of  the  country,  as  it  had  existed 
since  the  adoption  of  the  constitution,  nine  years  before. 
The  privateers  of  France  had  driven  the  republic  into  an 
armament,  and  ships  were  fitting  out  in  considerable  num- 
bers ;  some  being  purchased,  like  the  Ganges,  and  others 
built  expressly  for  the  new  marine.  Captain  Digges  went 
on  board  the  Ganges,  and,  pulling  an  oar  in  his  boat,  I  had 
a  chance  of  seeing  Ihat  vessel  also.  Captain  Dale,  a  com- 
pact, strongly-built,  seaman-like  looking  man,  in  a  blue  and 
white  uniform,  received  our  skipper  with  a  cordial  shake  of 
the  hand,  for  they  had  once  sailed  together,  and  he  laughed 
heartily  when  he  heard  the  story  of  the  boarding-party  and 
the  hot  water.  This  respectable  officer  hnd  no  braggadocia 
about  him,  but  he  intimated  that  it  would  not  be  long,  as  he 
thought,  before  the  rovers  among  the  islands  would  have 
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their  hands  fall.  Congress  was  in  earnest,  and  the  whole 
country  was  fairly  aroused.  Whenever  that  happens  in 
America,  it  is  usually  to  take  a  new  and  better  direction 
than  to  follow  the  ordinary  blind  impulses  of  popular  feel- 
ings. In  countries  where  the  masses  count  for  nothing,  in 
the  every-day  working  of  their  systems,  excitement  has  a 
tendency  to  democracy ;  but,  among  ourselves,  I  think  the 
efiect  of  such  a  condition  of  things  is  to  bring  into  action  men 
and  qualities  that  are  commonly  of  little  account,  and  to 
elevate,  instead  of  depressing,  public  sentiment. 

I  was  extremely  pleased  with  the  manly,  benevolent  coun- 
tenance of  Captain  Dale,  and  had  half  a  desire  to  ask  leave 
to  join  his  ship  on  the  spot.  If  that  impulse  had  been  fol- 
lowed, it  is  probable  my  future  life  would  have  been  very 
diiferent  from  what  it  subsequently  proved.  I  should  have 
been  rated  a  midshipman,  of  course ;  and,  serving  so  early, 
with  a  good  deal  of  experience  already  in  ships,  a  year  or 
two  would  have  made  me  a  lieutenant,  and,  could  I  have 
survived  the  pruning  of  1801, 1  should  now  have  been  one 
of  the  oldest  officers  in  the  service.  Providence  directed 
otherwise ;  and  how  much  was  lost,  or  how  much  gained, 
by  my  continuance  in  the  Tigris,  the  reader  will  learn  as 
we  proceed. 

As  soon  as  Captain  Digges  had  taken  a  glass  or  two  of 
wine  with  his  old  acquaintance,  we  returned  to  our  own 
ship,  and  the  two  vessels  made  sail;  the  Gemges  stand- 
ing off  to  the  northward  and  eastward,  while  we  ran  in  for 
the  capes  of  the  Delaware.  We  got  in  under  Cape  May,  or 
within  five  miles  of  it,  the  same  evening,  when  it  fell  nearly 
calm.  A  pilot  came  off  from  the  cape  in  a  row-boat,  and  he 
reached  us  just  at  dark.  Captain  Robbins  now  became  all 
impatience  to  land,  as  it  was  of  importance  to  him  to  be  the 
bearer  of  his  own  bad  news.  Accordingly,  an  arrangement 
having  been  made  with  the  two  men  who  belonged  to  the 
shore-boat,  our  old  commander,  Rupert  and  myself,  pre- 
pared to  leave  the  ship,  late  as  it  was.  We  two  lads  were 
taken  for  the  purpose  of  manning  two  additional  oars,  but 
were  to  rejoin  the  ship  in  the  bay,  if  possible ;  if  not,  up  at 
town.  One  of  the  inducements  of  Captain  Robbins  to  be  off, 
was  the  signs  of  northerly  weather.  It  had  begun  to  blow 
a  little  in  puffs  from  the  north-west ;  and  everybody  knew. 
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if  it  came  on  to  blow  seriously  from  that  quarter,  the  ship 
might  be  a  week  in  getting  up  the  river,  her  news  being 
certain  to  precede  her.  We  hurried  off  accordingly,  taking 
nothing  with  us  but  a  change  of  linen,  and  a  few  necessary 
papers. 

We  got  the  first  real  blast  from  the  north-west  in  less  than 
five  minutes  afler  we  had  quitted  the  Tigris's  side,  aud  while 
the  ship  was  still  visible,  or,  rather,  while  we  could  yet  see 
the  lights  in  her  cabin- windows,  as  she  fell  off  before  the 
wind.  Presently  the  lights  disappeared,  owing,  no  doubt,  to 
the  ship's  luffing  again.  The  symptoms  now  looked  so 
threatening,  that  the  pilot's  men  proposed  making  an  effort, 
before  it  was  too  lale,  to  find  the  ship ;  but  this  was  far  easier 
said  than  done.  The  vessel  might  be  spinning  away  towards 
Cape  Henlopen,  at  the  rate  of  six  or  seven  knots ;  and,  with- 
out the  means  of  making  any  signal  in  the  dark,  it  was 
impossible  to  overtake  her.  I  do  believe  that  Captain  Rob- 
bins  would  have  acceded  to  the  request  of  the  men,  had  he 
seen  any  probability  of  succeeding ;  as  it  was,  there  remained 
no  alternative  but  to  pull  in,  and  endeavour  to  reach  the 
land.  We  had  the  light  on  the  cape  as  our  beacon,  and  the 
boat's  head  was  kept  directly  for  it,  as  the  wisest  course  for 
us  to  pursue. 

Changes  of  wind  from  south-east  to  north-west  are  very 
common  on  the  American  coast.  They  are  almost  always 
sudden ;  sometimes  so  much  so,  as  to  take  ships  aback ;  and 
the  force  of  the  breeze  usually  comes  so  early,  as  to  have 
produced  the  saying  that  a  "nor'-wester  comes  butt-end 
foremost."  Such  proved  to  be  the  fact  in  our  case.  In  less 
than  half  an  hour  afler  it  began  to  blow,  the  wind  would 
have  brought  the  most  gallant  ship  that  floated  to  double- 
reefed  topsails,  steering  by,  and  to  reasonably  short  canvass, 
running  large.  We  may  have  pulled  a  mile  in  this  half^ 
hour,  though  it  was  by  means  of  a  quick  stroke  and  great 
labour.  The  Cape  May  men  were  vigorous  and  experienced, 
and  they  did  wonders;  nor  were  Rupert  and  I  idle;  but,  as 
soon  as  the  sea  got  up,  it  was  as  much  as  all  four  of  us 
could  do  to  keep  steerage-way  on  the  boat.  There  were  ten 
minutes,  during  which  I  really  think  the  boat  was  kept  head 
to  sea  by  means  of  the  wash  of  the  waves  that  drove  past, 
18  we  barely  held  her  stationary. 
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Of  course,  it  was  out  of  the  question  to  continue  exertions 
hat  were  as  useless  as  they  were  exhausting.  We  tried 
he  expedient,  however,  of  edging  to  the  northward,  with  the 
lope  of  getting  more  under  the  lee  of  the  land,  and,  conse- 
quently, into  smoother  water;  but  it  did  no  good.  Tho 
nearest  we  ever  got  to  the  lighl  must  have  considerably 
exceeded  a  league.  At  length  Rupert,  totally  exhausted, 
dropped  his  oar,  and  fell  panting  on  the  thwart.  He  was 
directed  to  steer.  Captain  Robbins  taking  his  place.  I  can 
only  liken  our  situation  at  that  fearful  moment  to  the  danger 
of  a  man  who  is  clinging  to  a  cliff,  its  summit  and  safety 
almost  in  reach  of  his  hand,  with  the  consciousness  that  his 
powers  are  fast  failing  him,  and  that  he  must  shortly  go 
down.  It  is  true,  death  was  not  so  certain  by  our  abandon- 
ing the  effort  to  reach  the  land,  but  the  hope  of  being  saved 
was  faint  indeed.  Behind  us  lay  the  vast  and  angry  Atlantic, 
without  an  inch  of  visible  land  between  us  and  the  Rock  of 
Lisbon.  We  were  totally  without  food  of  any  sort,  though, 
luckily,  there  was  a  small  breaker  of  fresh  water  in  the 
boat.  The  Cape  May  men  had  brought  off  their  suppers 
with  them,  but  they  had  made  the  meal ;  whereas  the  rest 
of  us  had  lefl  the  Tigris  fasting,  intending  to  make  comfort- 
able suppers  at  the  light. 

At  length  Captain  Robbins  consulted  the  boatmen,  and 
asked  them  what  they  thought  of  our  situation.  I  sat  be- 
tween these  men,  who  had  been  remarkably  silent  the  whole 
time,  pulling  like  giants.  Both  were  young,  though,  as  I 
afterwards  learned,  both  were  married ;  each  having  a  wife, 
at  that  anxious  moment,  waiting  on  the  beach  of  the  cape 
for  the  return  of  the  boat.  As  Captain  Robbins  put  the 
question,  I  turned  my  head,  and  saw  that  the  man  behind 
me,  the  oldest  of  the  two,  was  in  tears.  I  cannot  describe 
the  shock  I  experienced  at  this  sight.  Here  was  a  man 
accustomed  to  hardships  and  dangers,  who  was  making  the 
stoutest  and  most  manly  efforts  to  save  himself  and  all  with 
him,  at  the  very  moment,  so  strongly  impressed  with  the 
danger  of  our  situation,  that  his  feelings  broke  forth  in  a  way 
it  is  always  startling  to  witness,  when  the  grief  of  man  is 
thus  exhibited  in  tears.  The  imagination  of  this  husband 
was  doubtless  picturing  to  his  mind  the  anguish  of  his  wife 
Bt  that  moment,  and  perhaps  the  long  days  of  sorrow  that 
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were  to  succeed.  I  have  no  idea  be  thought  of  himself^ 
apart  from  his  wife :  for  a  finer,  more  manly  resolute  fellowy 
never  existed,  as  he  subsequently  proved,  to  the  fullest 
extent. 

It  seemed  to  me  that  the  two  Cape  May  men  had  a  sort 
of  desperate  reluctance  to  give  up  the  hope  of  reaching  the 
land.  We  were  a  strong  boat's  crew,  and  we  had  a  capital, 
hough  a  light  boat ;  yet  all  would  not  do.  About  midnight, 
afler  pulling  desperately  for  three  hours,  my  strength  was 
quite  gone,  and  I  had  to  give  up  the  oar.  Captain  Robbins 
confessed  himself  in  a  very  little  better  state,  and^  it  being 
impossible  for  the  boatmen  to  do  more  than  keep  the  boat 
stationary,  and  that  only  for  a  little  time  longer,  there  re- 
mained no  expedient  but  to  keep  off  before  the  wind,  in  the 
hope  of  still  falling  in  with  the  ship.  We  knew  that  the 
Tigris  was  on  the  starboard  tack  when  we  left  her,  and,  as 
she  would  certainly  endeavour  to  keep  as  close  in  with  the 
land  as  possible,  there  was  a  remaining  chance  that  she  had 
wore  ship  to  keep  off  Henlopen,  and  might  be  heading  up 
about  north-north-east,  and  laying  athwart  the  mouth  of  the 
bay.  This  left  us  just  a  chance — a  ray  of  hope ;  and  it  had 
now  become  absolutely  necessary  to  endeavour  to  profit 
by  it. 

The  two  Cape  May  men  pulled  the  boat  round,  and  kept 
her  just  ahead  of  the  seas,  as  far  as  it  was  in  their  power ; 
very  light  touches  of  the  oars  sufficing  for  this,  where  it 
could  be  done  at  all.  Occasionally,  however,  one  of  those 
chasing  waves  would  come  afler  us,  at  a  racer's  speed, 
invariably  breaking  at  such  instants,  and  frequently  half- 
filling  the  boat.  This  gave  us  new  employment,  Rupert  and 
myself  being  kept  quite  half  the  time  bailing.  No  occupa- 
tion, notwithstanding  the  danger,  could  prevent  me  ftom 
looking  about  the  cauldron  of  angry  waters,  in  quest  of  the 
ship.  Fifly  times  did  I  fancy  I  saw  her,  and  as  oflen  did  the 
delusive  idea  end  in  disappointment.  The  waste  of  dark 
waters,  relieved  by  the  gleaming  of  the  combing  seas,  alone 
met  the  senses.  The  wind  blew  directly  down  the  estuary, 
and,  in  crossing  its  mouth,  we  found  too  much  swell  to 
receive  it  on  our  beam,  and  were  soon  compelled,  most 
reluctantly  though  it  was,  to  keep  dead  away  to  prevent 
swamping.    This  painful  state  of  expectation  may  hava 
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bated  half  an  hour,  the  boat  sometimes  seeming  ready  to 
fly  out  of  the  water,  as  it  drilled  before  the  gale,  when 
Rupert  unexpectedly  called  out  that  he  saw  the  ship  ! 

There  she  was,  sure  enough,  with  her  head  to  the  north- 
ward and  eastward,  struggling  along  through  the  raging 
waters,  under  her  fore  and  maiu-top-satls,  close-reefed,  and 
lee^  courses,  evidently  clinging  to  the  land  as  close  as  she 
OQuU.  both  to  hold  her  own  and  to  make  good  weather.  It 
was  barely  light  enough  to  ascertain  these  facts,  though  the 
ship  was  not  a  cable's  length  from  us  when  first  discovered. 
Unfortunately,  she  was  dead  to  leeward  of  us,  and  was 
drawing  ahead  so  fast  as  to  leave  the  probability  she  would 
ibreieach  upon  us,  unless  we  took  to  all  our  oars.  This 
was  done  as  soon  as  possible,  and  away  we  went,  at  a  rapid 
rate,  aiming  to  shoot  directly  beneath  the  Tigris^s  lee-quartcr, 
so  as  to  round-to^  under  shelter  of  her  hull,  there  to  receive 
a  rope. 

We  pulled  like  giants.  Three  several  times  the  water 
slapped  into  us,  rendering  the  boat  more  and  more  heavy ; 
but  Captain  Robbins  told  us  to  pull  on,  every  moment  being 
precious.  As  I  did  not  look  round — could  not  well,  indeed 
— I  saw  no  more  of  the  ship  until  I  got  a  sudden  glimpse 
of  her  dark  hull,  within  a  hundred  feet  of  us,  surging  ahead 
in  the  manner  in  which  vessels  at  sea  seem  to  take  sudden 
starts  that  carry  them  forward  at  twice  their  former  apparent 
speed.  Captain  Robbins  had  begun  to  hail,  the  instant  he 
thought  himself  near  enough,  or  at  the  distance  of  a  hundred 
yards ;  but  what  was  the  human  voice  amid  the  music  of 
the  winds  striking  the  various  cords,  and  I  may  add  chords^ 
in  the  mazes  of  a  square-rigged  vessel's  hamper,  accompa- 
nied by  the  base  of  the  roaring  ocean !  Heavens !  what  a 
feeling  of  despair  was  that,  when  the  novel  thought  suggested 
itself  calmest  simultaneously  ^o  our  minds,  that  we  should  not 
make  ourselves  heard !  I  say  simultaneously,  for  at  the 
same  instant  the  whole  five  of  us  set  up  a  common,  despe- 
rate shout  to  alarm  those  who  were  so  near  us,  and  who 
might  easily  save  us  from  the  most  dreadful  of  all  deaths — 
starvation  at  sea.  I  presume  the  fearful  niani^er  in  which 
wc  struggled  at  the  oars  diminished  the  effect  of  our  voices, 
H-hile  the  effort  tq  raise  a  aqise  lessened  our  power  \vith  thp 
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Qbra.  We  were  already  to  leeward  of  the  ship,  though 
nearly  in  her  wake,  and  our  only  chance  now  was  to  over- 
take jfier.  The  captain  called  out  to  ua  to  pull  for  life  or 
death,  and  pull  we  did.  So  frantic  were  our  efibrts,  that  I 
really  think  we  should  have  succeeded,  had  not  a  sea  come 
on  board  us,  and  filled  us  to  the  thwarts.  There  remained 
no  alternative  but  to  keep  dead  away,  and  to  bail  for  our 
lives. 

I  confess  I  felt  scalding  tears  gush  down  my  cheeks,  as  1 
gazed  at  the  dark  mass  of  the  ship  just  before  it  was  swal- 
lowed up  in  the  gloom.  This  soon  occurred,  and  then,  I 
make  no  doubt,  every  man  in  the  boat  considered  himself 
as  hopelessly  lost.  We  continued  to  bail,  notwithstanding ; 
and,  using  hats,  gourds,  pots  and  pails,  soon  cleared  the 
boat,  though  it  was  done  with  no  other  seeming  object  than 
to  avert  immediate  death.  I  heard  one  of  the  Cape  May 
men  pray.  The  name  of  his  wife  mingled  with  his  petitions 
to  God.  As  for  poor  Captain  Robbins,  who  had  so  recently 
been  in  another  scene  of  equal  danger  in  a  boat,  he  remained 
silent,  seemingly  submissive  to  the  decrees  of  Providence. 

In  this  state  we  must  have  drilled  a  league  dead  before 
the  wind,  the  Cape  May  men  keeping  their  eyes  on  the  light, 
which  was  just  sinking  below  the  horizon,  while  the  rest  of 
us  were  gazing  seaward  in  ominous  expectation  of  what 
awaited  us  in  that  direction,  when  the  hail  of ''Boat  ahoy  !** 
sounded  like  the  last  trumpet  in  our  ears.  A  schooner  was 
passing  our  track,  keeping  a  little  off,  and  got  so  near  as  to 
allow  us  to  be  seen,  though,  owing  to  a  remark  about  the 
light  which  drew  all  eyes  to  windward,  not  a  soul  of  us  saw 
her.  It  was  too  late  to  avert  the  blow,  for  the  hail  had 
hardly  reached  us,  when  the  schooner's  cut- water  came 
down  upon  our  little  crafl,  and  buried  it  in  the  sea  as  if  it 
had  been  lead.  At  such  moments  men  do  not  thuk,  but 
act.  I  caught  at  a  bob-stay,  and  missed  it.  As  i  went 
down  into  the  water,  my  hand  fell  upon  some  object  to  which 
I  clung,  and,  the  schooner  rising  at  the  next  instant,  I  was 
grasp^  by  the  hair  by  one  of  the  vessel's  men.  I  had 
hold  of  one  of  the  Cape  May  men's  legs.  Released  from  my 
weight,  this  man  was  soon  in  the  vessel's  head,  and  he  helped 
to  save  me.    When  we  got  in-board,  and  mustered  our  party, 
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ft  was  found  that  all  had  been  saved  but  Captain  Robbins. 
The  schooner  wore  round,  and  actually  passed  over  the 
wreck  of  the  boat  a  second  time ;  but  our  old  commander 
was  never  heard  of  more ! 


CHAPTER   VII. 

**  Oh !  forget  not  the  hoar,  when  throngh  forest  and  Tale 
We  returned  with  our  chief  to  his  dear  native  halls ! 
Through  the  woody  Sierra  there  sighM  not  a  gale. 
And  the  moonbeam  was  bright  on  his  battlement  walls ; 
And  nature  lay  sleeping  in  calmness  and  light. 
Round  the  house  of  the  truantt^  that  rose  on  our  sight*^ 

Mrs.  Hkiians* 

We  had  fallen  on  board  an  eastern  coaster,  called  the 
Martha  Wallis,  bound  from  James'  River  to  Boston,  intend- 
ing to  cross  the  shoals.  Her  watch  had  seen  us,  because 
the  coasters  generally  keep  better  look-outs  than  Indiamen ; 
the  latter,  accustomed  to  good  offings,  having  a  trick  of  let- 
ting their  people  go  to  sleep  in  the  night-watches.  I  made 
a  calculation  of  the  turns  on  board  the  Tigris,  and  knew  it 
was  Mr.  Marble's  watch  when  we  passed  the  ship ;  and  I 
make  no  question  he  was,  at  that  very  moment,  nodding  on 
the  hencoops — a  sort  of  trick  he  had.  I  cannot  even  now 
understand,  however,  why  the  man  at  the  wheel  did  not  hear 
the  outcry  we  made.  To  me  it  appeared  loud  enough  to 
reach  the  land. 

Sailors  ordinarily  receive  wrecked  mariners  kindly.  Our 
treatment  on  board  the  Martha  Wallis  was  all  I  could  have 
4lesired,  and  the  captain  promised  to  put  us  on  board  the 
first  coaster  she  should  fall  in  with,  bound  to  New  York. 
He  was  as  good  as  his  word,  though  not  until  more  than  a 
week  had  elapsed.  It  fell  calm  as  soon  as  the  north-wester 
blew  its  pipe  out,  and  we  did  not  get  into  the  Vineyard  Sound 
for  nine  days.  Here  we  met  a  craft  the  skipper  knew,  and, 
being  a  regular  Boston  and  New  York  coaster,  we  were  put 
on  board  her,  with  a  recommendation  to  'good  treatment. 
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The  people  of  the  Lovely  Lass  received  us  just  as  we  had 
been  received  on  board  the  Martha  Wallis ;  all  hands  of  ut 
living  aft,  and  eating  codfish,  good  beef  and  pork,  with  duff 
(dough)  and  molasses,  ahnost  ad  libitum.  From  this  last 
vessel  we  learned  all  the  latest  news  of  the  French  war,  and 
how  things  were  going  on  in  the  country.  The  fourth  day 
after  we  were  put  on  board  this  craft,  Rupert  and  I  landed 
near  Peck's  Slip,  New  York,  with  nothing  on  earth  in  our 
possession,  but  just  in  what  we  stood.  This,  however,  gave 
us  but  little  concern — ^I  had  abundance  at  home,  and  Rupert 
was  certain  of  being  free  from  want,  both  through  me  and 
through  his  father. 

I  had  never  parted  with  the  gold  given  me  by  Lucy,  how* 
ever.  When  we  got  into  the  boat  to  land  at  the  cape,  I  had 
put  on  the  belt  in  which  I  kept  this  little  treasure,  and  it  was 
still  round  my  body.  I  had  kept  it  as  a  sort  of  memorial 
of  the  dear  girl  who  had  given  it  to  me ;  but  I  now  saw  the 
means  of  making  it  useful,  without  disposing  of  it  altogether. 
I  knew  that  the  widest  course,  in  all  difficulties,  was  to  go 
at  once  to  head -quarters.  I  asked  the  address  of  the  firm 
that  owned,  or  rather  had  owned  the  John,  and  proceeded  to 
the  counting-house  forthwith.  I  told  my  story,  but  found 
that  Kite  had  been  before  me.  It  seems  that  the  Tigris  got 
a  fair  wind,  three  days  afler  the  blow,  that  carried  her  up  to 
the  very  wharves  of  Philadelphia,  when  most  of  the  John's 
people  had  come  on  to  New  York  without  delay.  By  com- 
munications with  the  shore  at  tlie  cape,  the  pilot  had  learned 
that  his  boat  had  never  returned,  and  our  loss  was  supposed 
to  have  inevitably  occurred.  The  accounts  of  all  this  were 
in  the  papers,  and  I  began  to  fear  that  the  distressing  tidings 
might  have  reached  Clawbonny.  Indeed,  there  were  little 
obituary  notices  of  Rupert  and  myself  in  the  journals,  inserted 
by  some  hand  piously  employed,  I  should  think,  by  Mr. 
Kite.  We  were  tenderly  treated,  considering  our  escapade; 
and  my  fortune  and  prospects  were  dwelt  on  with  some 
touches  of  eloquence  that  might  have  been  spared. 

In  that  day,  however,  a  newspaper  was  a  very  di^rent 
thing  from  what  it  has  since  become.  Then,  journals  were 
created  merely  to  meet  the  demand,  and  news  was  given  as 
it  actually  occurred;  whereas,  now,  the  competition  has 
produced  a  change  that  any  one  can  appreciate,  when  it  is 
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remembered  to  what  a  competition  in  news  must  iDfallibly 
lead.  In  that  day,  our  own  journals  had  not  taken  to  imi« 
tating  the  worst  features  of  the  English  newspapers — talents 
and  education  are  not  yet  cheap  enough  in  America  to  ena- 
ble them  to  imitate  the  best — and  the  citizen  was  supposed 
to  have  some  rights,  as  put  in  opposition  to  the  press.  The 
public  sense  of  right  had  not  become  blunted  by  familiarity 
with  abuses,  and  the  miserable  and  craven  apology  was  never 
heard  for  not  enforcing  the  laws,  that  nobody  cares  for  what 
the  newspapers  say.  Owing  to  these  causes,  I  escaped  a 
thousand  lies  about  myself,  my  history,  my  disposition,  cha- 
racter and  acts.  Still,  I  was  in  print ;  and  I  confess  it  half- 
frightened  me  to  see  my  death  announced  in  such  obvious 
letters,  although  I  had  physical  evidence  of  being  alive  and 
well. 

The  owners  questioned  me  closely  about  the  manner  in 
which  the  John  was  lost,  and  expressed  themselves  satisfied 
with  my  answers.  I  then  produced  my  half-joes,  and  asked 
to  borrow  something  less  than  their  amount  on  their  security. 
To  the  latter  part  of  the  proposition,  however,  these  gentle- 
men would  not  listen,  forcing  a  check  for  a  hundred  dollars 
on  me,  desiring  that  the  money  might  be  paid  at  my  own 
convenience.  Knowing  I  had  Clawbonny,  and  a  very  com- 
fortable income  under  my  lee,  I  made  no  scruples  about 
accepting  the  sum,  and  took  my  leave. 

Rupert  and  I  had  now  the  means  of  equipping  ourselves 
neatly,  though  always  in  sailor  guise.  After  this  was  done, 
we  proceeded  to  the  Albany  basin,  in  order  to  ascertain 
whether  the  Wallingfbrd  were  down  or  not.  At  the  basin 
we  learned  that  the  sloop  had  gone  out  that  very  forenoon, 
having  on  board  a  black  with  his  young  master's  e^cts ;  a 
lad  who  was  said  to  have  been  out  to  Canton  with  young 
Mr.  Wallingford,  and  who  was  now  on  his  way  home,  to 
report  all  the  sad  occurrences  to  the  family  in  Ulster.  This, 
then,  was  Neb,  who  bad  got  thus  far  back  in  charge  of  our 
chests,  and  was  about  to  return  to  slavery. 

We  had  been  in  hopes  that  we  might  possibly  reach 
Clawbonny  before  the  tidings  of  our  loss.  This  intelligence 
was  likely  to  defeat  the  expectation ;  but,  luckily,  one  of  the 
fastest  sloops  on  the  river,  a  Hudson  packet,  was  on  the 
point  of  sailing,  and,  though  the  wind  held  well  to  the  north- 
9* 
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ward,  her  master  thought  he  should  be  able  to  turn  up  with 
the  tides,  as  high  as  our  creek,  in  the  course  of  the  next 
eight-and-forty  hours.  This  was  quite  as  much  as  the  Wal- 
lingford  could  do,  I  felt  well  persuaded ;  and,  making  a  bar- 
gain to  be  landed  on  the  western  shore,  Rupert  and  I  put 
our  things  on  board  this  packet,  and  were  under  way  in 
half  an  hour's  time. 

So  strong  was  my  own  anxiety,  I  could  not  keep  off  the 
deck  until  we  had  anchored  on  account  of  the  flood ;  and 
much  did  I  envy  Rupert,  who  had  coolly  turned  in  as  soon 
as  it  was  dark,  and  went  to  sleep.  When  the  anchor  was 
down,  I  endeavoured  to  imitate  his  example.  On  turning 
out  next  morning,  I  found  the  vessel  in  New  burgh  Bay,  with 
a  fair  wind.  About  twelve  o'clock  I  could  see  the  mouth 
of  the  creek,  and  the  Wallingfbrd  fairly  entering  it,  her  sails 
disappearing  behind  the  trees,  just  as  I  caught  sight  of  them. 
As  no  other  crafl  of  her  size  ever  went  up  to  that  landing, 
I  could  not  be  mistaken  in  the  vessel. 

By  getting  ashore  half  a  mile  above  the  creek,  there  was 
a  farm-road  that  would  lead  to  the  house  by  a  cut  so  short, 
as  nearly  to  bring  us  there  as  soon  as  Neb  could  possibly 
arrive  with  his  dire,  but  false  intelligence.  The  place  was 
pointed  out  to  the  captain,  who  had  extracted  our  secret 
from  us,  and  who  good-naturedly  consented  to  do  all  we 
asked  of  him.  I  do  think  he  would  have  gone  into  the  creek 
itself,  had  it  been  required.  But  we  were  landed,  with  our 
bag  of  clothes— one  answered  very  well  for  both — at  the 
place  I  have  mentioned,  and,  taking  turn  about  to  shoulder 
the  wardrobe,  away  we  went,  as  fast  as  legs  could  carry  us. 
Even  Rupert  seemed  to  feel  on  this  occasion,  and  I  do  think 
he  had  a  good  deal  of  contrition,  as  he  must  have  recollected 
the  pain  he  had  occasioned  his  excellent  father,  and  dear, 
good  sister. 

Clawbonny  never  looked  more  beautiful  than  when  I  first 
cast  eyes  on  it,  that  afternoon.  There  lay  the  house  in  the 
secure  retirement  of  its  smiling  vale,  the  orchards  just  be- 
ginning to  lose  their  blossoms ;  the  broad,  rich  meadows, 
with  the  grass  waving  in  the  south  wind,  resembling  velvet ; 
the  fields  of  corn  of  all  sorts ;  and  the  cattle,  as  they  stood 
ruminating,  or  enjoying  their  existence  in  motionless  self^ 
indulgence,  beneath  the  shade  of  trees,  seemed  to  speak  of 
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•bundanoe  and  considerate  treatment.  Everything  denoted 
peace,  plenty  and  happiness.  Yet  this  place,  with  all  its 
blessings  and  security,  had  I  wilfully  deserted  to  encounter 
pirates  in  the  Straits  of  Sunda,  shipwreck  on  the  shores  of 
Madagascar,  jeopardy  in  an  open  boat  off  the  Isle  of  France, 
and  a  miraculous  preservation  from  a  horrible  death  on  my 
own  coast ! 

At  no  great  distance  from  the  house  was  a  dense  grove, 
is  which  Rupert  and  I  had,  with  our  own  hands,  constructed 
a  rude  summer-house,  fit  to  be  enjoyed  on  just  such  an  a(ler« 
noon  as  this  od'  which  we  had  returned.  When  distant  from 
it  only  two  hundred  yards,  we  saw  the  girls  enter  the  wood, 
evidently  taking  the  direction  of  the  seat.  At  the  same 
moment  1  caught  a  glimpse  of  Neb  moving  up  the  road  from 
the  landing  at  a  snail's  pace,  as  if  the  poor  fellow  dreaded 
to  encounter  the  task  before  him.  Afler  a  moment's  con- 
sultation, we  determined  to  proceed  at  once  to  the  grove, 
and  thus  anticipate  the  account  of  Neb,  who  must  pass  so 
near  the  summer-house  as  to  be  seen  and  recognised.  We 
met  with  more  obstacles  than  we  had  foreseen  or  remem- 
bered, and  when  we  got  to  a  thicket  close  in  the  rear  of  the 
bench,  we  found  that  the  black  was  already  in  the  presence 
of  his  two  "  young  mistresses." 

The  appearance  of  the  three,  when  I  first  caught  a  near 
view  of  them,  was  such  as  almost  to  terrify  me.  Even  Neb, 
whose  face  was  usually  as  shining  as  a  black  bottle,  was 
almost  of  the  colour  of  ashes.  The  poor  fellow  could  not 
speak,  and,  though  Lucy  was  actually  shaking  him  to  ex- 
tract an  explanation,  the  only  answer  she  could  get  was 
tears.  These  flowed  from  Neb's  eyes  in  streams,  and  at 
length  the  fellow  threw  himself  on  the  ground,  and  fairly 
began  to  groan. 

''Can  this  be  shame  at  having  run  away?"  exclaimed 
Lucy,  "  or  does  it  foretell  evil  to  the  boys  1" 

<*  He  knows  nothing  of  them,  not  having  been  with  them 
—yet,  I.am  terrified." 

"Not  on  my  account,  dearest  sister,"  I  cried  aloud; 
*  here  are  Rupert  and  I,  God  be  praised,  both  in  good  health, 
and  safe." 

I  took  care  to  remain  hid,  as  I  uttered  this,  not  to  alarm 
more  than  one  sense  at  a  time ;  but  both  the  girls  shrieked. 
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and  held  oat  their  arms.  Rupert  and  I  hesitated  no  ftonger, 
but  sprang  forward.  I  know  not  how  it  happened,  though 
1  found,  on  recovering  my  self-possession^  that  I  was  folding 
Lucy  to  my  heart,  while  Rupert  was  doing  the  same  to 
Grace.  This  little  mistake,  however,  was  soon  rectified, 
each  man  embracing  bis  own  sister,  as  in  duty  bound,  and  as 
was  most  decorous.  The  girls  shed  torrents  of  tears,  and 
assured  us,  again  and  again,  that  this  was  the  only  really 
happy  moment  they  had  known  since  the  parting  on  the 
wharf,  nearly  a  twelvemonth  before.  Then  followed  looks 
at  each  other,  exclamations  of  surprise  and  pleasure  at  the 
changes  that  had  taken  place  in  the  appearance  of  all  par- 
ties, and  kisses  and  tears  again,  in  abundance. 

As  for  Neb,  the  poor  fellow  was  seen  in  the  road,  whither 
he  had  fled  at  the  sound  of  my  voice,  looking  at  us  like  one 
in  awe  and  doubt.  Being  satisfied,  in  the  end,  of  our  iden« 
tity,  as  well  as  of  our  being  in  the  flesh,  the  negro  again 
threw  himself  on  the  ground,  rolling  over  and  over,  and 
fairly  yelling  with  delight.  Afler  going  through  this  process 
of  negro  excitement,  he  leaped  up  on  his  feet,  and  started  for 
the  house,  shouting  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  as  if  certain  the 
good  intelligence  he  brought  would  secure  his  own  pardon^* 
«•  Master  Miles  come  home ! — ^Master  Miles  come  hmtie  !'* 

In  a  few  minutes,  quiet  was  sufficiently  restored  among 
us  four,  who  remained  at  the  seat,  to  ask  questions,  and 
receive  intelligible  answers.  Glad  was  I  to  ascertain  that 
the  girls  had  been  spared  the  news  of  our  loss.  As  for  Mr* 
Hardinge,  he  was  well,  and  busied,  as  usual,  in  discharging 
the  duties  of  his  holy  office.  He  had  told  Grace  and  Lucy 
the  name  of  the  vessel  in  which  we  had  shipped,  but  said 
nothing  of  the  painful  glimpse  he  bad  obtained  of  us,  just  as 
we  liAed  our  anchor,  to  quit  the  port.  Grace,  in  a  solemn 
manner,  then  demanded  an  outline  of  our  adventures.  As 
Rupert  was  the  spokesman  on  this  occasion,  the  question 
having  been  in  a  manner  put  to  him  as  oldest,  I  had  an 
opportunity  of  watching  the  sweet  countenances  of  the  two 
painfully  interested  listeners.  Rupert  affected  modesty  in 
his  narration,  if  he  did  not  feel  it,  though  I  remarked  that 
he  dwelt  a  little  particularly  on  the  shot  which  had  lodged 
so  near  him,  in  the  head  of  the  Tigris's  foremast.  He  spoke 
of  the  whistling  it  made  as  it  approached,  and  thl>  videnoa 
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of  the  blow  when  it  struck.  He  had  the  impudence,  too,  to 
speak  of  my  good*luck  in  being  on  the  other  side  of  the  top, 
when  the  shot  passed  through  my  station;  whereas  I  do 
believe  that  the  shot  passed  nearer  to  me  than  it  did  to  him- 
self. It  barely  missed  me,  and  by  all  I  could  learn  Rupert 
was  leaning  over  by  the  top-mast  rigging  when  it  lodged. 
The  fellow  told  his  story  in  his  own  way,  however,  and  with 
so  much  unction  that  I  observed  it  made  Grace  look  pale. 
The  effect  on  Lucy  was  different.  This  excellent  creature 
perceived  my  uneasiness,  I  half  suspected,  for  she  laughed, 
and,  interrupting  her  brother,  told  him,  "There — that's 
enough  about  the  cannon-ball ;  now  let  us  hear  of  something 
else."  Rupert  coloured,  for  he  had  frequently  had  such 
frank  hints  from  his  sister,  in  the  course  of  his  childhood ; 
but  he  had  too  much  address  to  betray  the  vexation  I  knew 
he  felt. 

To  own  the  truth,  my  attachment  for  Rupert  had  mate- 
rially lessened  with  the  falling  off*  of  my  respect.  He  had 
manifested  so  much  selfishness  during  the  voyage — had 
shirked  so  much  duty,  most  of  which  had  fallen  on  poor 
Neb— and  had  been  so  little  of  the  man,  in  practice,  whom 
he  used  so  well  to  describe  with  his  tongue — ^t]y|it  I  could  no 
longer  shut  my  eyes  to  some  of  his  deficiencies  of  character. 
I  still  liked  him ;  but  it  was  from  habit,  and  perhaps  because 
he  was  my  guardian's  son,  and  Lucy's  brother.  Then  I 
could  not  conceal  from  myself  that  Rupert  was.  not,  in  a 
rigid  sense,  a  lad  of  truth.  He  coloured,  exaggerated, 
glossed  over  and  embellished,  if  he  did  not  absolutely  invent. 
I  was  not  old  enough  then  to  understand  that  most  of  the 
statements  that  ffoat  about  the  world  are  nothing  but  truths 
distorted,  and  that  nothing  is  more  rare  than  unadulterated 
fact ,-  that  truths  and  lies  travel  in  company,  as  described 
by  Pope  in  his  Temple  of  Fame,  until — 

''This  or- that  mimixed,  no  mortal  e'er  shall  find.'* 

In  this  very  narration  of  our  voyage,  Rupert  had  left  false 
impressions  on  the  minds  of  his  listeners,  in  fifly  things. 
He  had  made  far  more  of  both"  our  little  skirmishes,  than 
the  truth  would  warrant,  and  he  had  neglected  to  do  justice 
to  Neb  in  his  account  of  each  of  the  affairs.  Then  he  com- 
mended Captain  Robbins's  conduct  in  connection  with  the 
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loss  of  the  John,  on  points  that  could  not  be  sustained,  and 
censured  him  for  measures  that  deserved  praise.  I  knew 
Rupert  was  no  seaman — was  pretty  well  satisfied,  by  this 
time,  he  never  would  make  one — but  I  could  not  explain  all 
his  obliquities  by  referring  them  to  ignorance.  The  manner, 
moreover,  in  which  he  represented  himself  as  the  principal 
actor,  on  all  occasions,  denoted  so  much  address,  that,  while 
I  felt  the  falsity  of  the  impressions  he  lefl,  I  did  not  exactly 
see  the  means  necessary  to  counteract  them.  So  ingenious, 
indeed,  was  his  manner  of  stringing  facts  and  inferences 
together,  or  what  seemed  to  be  facts  and  inferences,  that  I 
more  than  once  caught  myself  actually  believing  that  which, 
in  sober  reality,  I  knew  to  be  false.  I  was  still  too  young, 
not  quite  eighteen,  to  feel  any  apprehensions  on  the  subject 
of  Grace ;  and  was  too  much  accustomed  to  both  Rupert 
and  his  sister,  to  regard  either  with  any  feelings  very  widely 
difierent  from  those  which  I  entertained  for  Grace  herself. 

As  soon  as  the  history  of  our  adventures  and  exploits  was 
concluded,  we  all  had  leisure  to  observe  and  comment  on  the 
alterations  that  time  had  made  in  our  several  persons.  Ru- 
pert, being  the  oldest,  was  the  least  changed  in  this  particu- 
lar. He  had  got  hi^  growth  early,  and  was  only  a  little 
spread.  Re  had  cultivated  a  pair  of  whiskers  at  sea,  which 
rendered  his  face  a  little  more  manly — an  improvement,  by 
the  way — but,  the  effects  of  exposure  and  of  the  sun  ex- 
cepted, there  was  no  very  material  change  in  his  exterior- 
Perhaps,  on  the  whole,  he  was  improved  in  appearance.  I 
think  both  the  girls  fancied  this,  though  Grace  did  not  say 
it,  and  Lucy  only  half  admitted  it,  and  that  with  many 
reservations.  As  for  myself,  I  was  also  full-grown,  standing 
exactly  six  feet  in  my  stockings,  which  was  pretty  well  for 
eighteen.  But  I  had  also  spread ;  a  fact  that  is  not  common  for 
lads  at  that  age.  Grace  said  I  had  lost  all  delicacy  of  ap« 
pearance ;  and  as  for  Lucy,  though  she  laughed  and  blushed 
she  protested  I  began  to  look  like  a  great  bear.  To  confess 
the  truth,  I  was  well  satisfied  with  my  own  appearance,  did 
not  envy  Rupert  a  jot,  and  knew  I  could  toss  him  over  my 
shoulder  whenever  I  chose.  I  stood  the  strictures  on  my 
appearance,  therefore,  very  well ;  and,  though  no  one  was 
to  much  derided  and  laughed  at  as  myself,  in  that  critical 
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discussion,  no  one  cared  less  for  it  all.    Just  as  I  was  per 
mitted  to  escape,  ^ucy  said,  in  ao  under  tone — 

^'You  should  have  staid  at  home.  Miles,  and  then  the 
changes  would  have  come  so  gradually,  no  one  would  have 
noticed  them,  and  you  would  have  escaped  being  told  how 
much  you  are  altered,  and  that  you  are  a  bear  J* 

I  looked  eagerly  round  at  the  speaker,  and  eyed  her 
intently.  A  look  of  regret  passed  over  the  dear  creature's 
face,  her  eyes  looked  as  penitent  as  they  did  sod,  and  the 
flush  that  suffused  her  countenance  rendered  this  last  ex- 
pression almost  bewitching.  At  the  same  instant  she  whis- 
pered— **  I  did  not  really  mean  Mar." 

But  it  was  Grace's  turn,  and  my  attention  was  drawn  to 
my  sister.  A  year  had  made  great  improvements  in  Grace. 
Young  as  she  was,  she  had  lost  much  of  the  girlish  air,  in 
the  sedateness  and  propriety  of  the  young  woman.  Grace 
had  always  something  more  of  these  last  than  is  common ; 
but  they  had  now  completely  removed  every  appearance  of 
childish,  I  might  almost  say  of  girlish,  frivolity.  In  person, 
her  improvement  was  great;  though  an  air  of  exceeding 
delicacy  rather  lefl  an  impression  that  such  a  being  was 
more  intended  for  another  worlds  than  this.  There  wa^ 
ever  an  air  of  fragility  and  of  pure  intellectuality  about  my 
poor  sister,  that  half  disposed  one  to  fancy  that  she  would 
one  day  be  translated  to  a  better  sphere  in  the  body,  pre- 
cisely as  she  stood  before  human  eyes.  Lucy  bore  the 
examination  well.  She  was  all  woman,  there  being  nothing 
about  her  to  create  any  miraculous  expectations,  or  fanciful 
pictures ;  but  she  was  evidently  fast  getting  to  be  a  very 
lovely  woman.  Honest,  sincere,  full  of  heart,  overflowing 
with  the  feelings  of  her  sex,  gentle  yet  spirited,  buoyant 
though  melting  with  the  charities ;  her  changeful,  but  natu- 
ral and  yet  constant  feelings  in  her,  kept  me  incessantly  in 
pursuit  of  her  playful  mind  and  varying  humours.  Still,  a 
more  high-principled  being,  a  firmer  or  more  consistent 
friend,  or  a  more  accurate  thinker  on  all  subjects  that  suited 
her  years  and  became  her  situation,  than  Lucy  Hardinge, 
never  existed.  Even  Grace  was  influenced  by  her  judgment, 
f/iough  I  did  not  then  know  how  much  my  sister's  mind  was 
guided  by  her  simple  and  less  pretending  friend's  capacity 
to  foresee  things,  and  to  reason  on  their  consequences. 
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We  were  more  than  an  hour  uninterruptediy  tc^ther, 
before  we  thought  of  repairing  to  the  Mbuse.  Lucy  then 
reminded  Rupert  that  he  had  not  yet  seen  his  father,  whom 
she  had  just  before  observed  alighting  from  his  horse  at  the 
door  of  his  own  study.  That  he  had  been  apprised  of  the 
return  of  the  runaways,  if  not  prodigals,  was  evident,  she 
thought,  by  his  manner ;  and  it  was  disrespectful  to  delay 
seeking  his  forgiveness  and  blessing.  Mr.  Hardinge  received 
us  both  without  surprise,  and  totally  without  any  show  of 
resentment.  It  was  about  the  time  he  expected  our  return, 
and  no  surprise  was  felt  at  finding  this  expectation  realized, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  while  resentment  was  almost  a  stran- 
ger to  his  nature.  We  all  shed  tears,  the  girls  sobbing 
aloud;  and  we  were  both  solemnly  blessed.  Nor  am  I 
ashamed  to  say  I  knelt  to  receive  that  blessing,  in  an  age 
when  the  cant  of  a  pretending  irreligion — there  is  as  much 
cant  in  self-sufficiency  as  in  hypocrisy,  and  they  very  oflen 
go  together — is  disposed  to  turn  into  ridicule  the  humbling 
of  the  person,  while  asking  for  the  blessing  of  the  Almighty 
through  the  ministers  of  his  altars ;  for  kneel  I  did,  and 
weep  I  did,  and,  I  trust,  the  one  in  humility  and  the  other  in 
contrition. 

When  we  had  all  become  a  little  calm,  and  a  substantial 
meal  was  placed  before  us  adventurers,  Mr.  Hardinge  de- 
manded an  account  of  all  that  had  passed.  He  applied  to 
me  to  give  it,  and  I  was  compelled  to  discharge  the  office  of 
an  historian,  somewhat  against  my  inclination.  There  was 
no  remedy,  however,  and  I  told  the  story  in  my  own  simple 
manner,  and  certainly  in  a  way  to  leave  very  difierent  im- 
pressions from  many  of  those  made  by  the  narrative  of 
Rupert.  I  thought  once  or  twice,  as  I  proceeded,  that  Lucy 
looked  sorrowful,  and  Grace  looked  surprised.  I  do  not 
think  I  coloured  in  the  least,  as  regarded  myself,  and  I  know 
I  did  Neb  no  more  than  justice.  My  tale  was  soon  told,  for 
I  felt  the  whole  time  as  if  I  were  contradicting  Rupert,  who, 
by  the  way,  appeared  perfectly  unconcerned — ^perfectly  un- 
conscious, indeed — on  the  subject  of  the  discrepancies  in  the 
two  accounts.  I  have  since  met  with  men  who  did  not  know 
the  truth  when  it  was  even  placed  very  fairly  before  their 
eyes. 

Mr.  Hardinge  expressed  his  heartfelt  happiness  at  having 
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as  back  again,  and,  soon  af\er,  he  ventured  to  ask  if  wc 
were  satisfied  with  what  we  had  seen  of  the  world.  This 
was  a  home  question,  but  I  thought  it  best  to  meet  it  man- 
fully. So  far  from  being  satisfied,  I  told  him  it  was  my 
ardent  desire  to  get  on  board  one  of  the  letters-of-marque, 
of  which  so  many  were  then  fitting  out  in  the  country,  and 
to  make  a  voyage  to  Europe.  Rupert,  however,  confessed 
he  had  mistaken  his  vocation,  and  that  he  thought  he  coukl 
do  no  better  than  to  enter  a  lawyer's  office.  I  was  thunder- 
struck at  this  quiet  admission  of  my  friend,  of  his  incapacity 
to  make  a  sailor,  for  it  was  the  first  intimation  I  heard  of 
his  intention.  I  had  remarked  a  certain  want  of  energy,  in 
various  situations  that  required  action,  in  Rupert,  but  no 
want  of  courage ;  and  I  had  ascribed  some  portion  of  his 
lassitude  to  the  change  of  condition,  and,  possibly,  of  food ; 
for,  afler  all,  that  godlike  creature,  man,  is  nothing  but  an 
animal,  and  is  just  as  much  influenced  by  his  stomach  and 
digestion  as  a  sheep,  or  a  horse. 

Mr.  Hardinge  received  his  son*s  intimation  of  a  preference 
of  intellectual  labours  to  a  more  physical  state  of  existence, 
with  a  gratification  my  own  wishes  did  not  a^rd  him. 
Still,  he  made  no  particular  remark  to  either  at  the  time, 
permitting  us  both  to  enjoy  our  return  to  Clawbonny,  with- 
out any  of  the  drawbacks  of  advice  or  lectures.  The  evening 
passed  delightfully,  the  girls  beginning  to  laugh  heartily  at 
our  own  ludicrous  accounts  of  the  mode  of  living  on  board 
ship,  and  of  our  various  scenes  in  China,  the  Isle  of  Bourbon, 
and  elsewhere.  Rupert  had  a  great  deal  of  humour,  and  a 
very  dry  way  of  exhibiting  it ;  in  short,  he  was  almost  a 
genius  in  the  mere  superficialities  of  life ;  and  even  Grace 
rewarded  his  efibrts  to  entertain  us,  with  laughter  to  tears. 
Neb  was  introduced  afler  supper,  and  the  fellow  was  both 
censured  and  commended ;  censured  for  having  abandoned 
the  household  gods,  and  commended  for  not  having  deserted 
their  master.  His  droll  descriptions  of  the  Chinese,  their 
dress,  pigtails,  shoes  and  broken  English,  diverted  even  Mr. 
Hardinge,  who,  I  believe,  felt  as  much  like  a  boy  on  this 
occasion,  as  any  of  the  party.  A  happier  evening  than  that 
which  followed  in  the  little  tea-parlour,  as  my  dear  mother 
used  to  call  it,  was  never  passed  in  the  century  that  the  roof 
had  covered  the  old  walls  of  Clawbonny. 

10 
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Next  day  I  had  a  private  conversation  with  my  guardian,- 
who  commenced  the  discourse  by  rendering  a  sort  of  ac- 
count of  the  proceeds  of  my  property  during  the  past  year. 
I  listened  respectfully,  and  with  some  interest ;  for  I  saw  the 
first  gave  Mr.  Hardinge  great  satisfaction,  and  I  confess  the 
last  afforded  some  little  pleasure  to  myself.  I  found  that 
things  had  gone  on  very  prosperously.  Ready  money  was 
accumulating,  and  I  saw  that,  by  the  time  I  came  of  age, 
sufficient  cash  would  be  on  hand  to  give  me  a  ship  of  my 
own,  should  I  choose  to  purchase  one.  From  that  moment 
I  was  secretly  determined  to  qualify  myself  to  command  her, 
in  the  intervening  time.  Little  was  said  of  the  future,  be- 
yond an  expression  of  the  hope,  by  my  guardian,  that  I 
would  take  time  to  reflect  before  I  came  to  a  final  decision 
on  the  subject  of  my  profession.  To  this  I  said  nothing 
beyond  making  a  respectful  inclination  of  the  head. 

For  the  n^xt  month,  Clawbonny  was  a  scene  of  uninter- 
rupted merriment  and  delight.  We  had  few  families  to  visit 
in  our  immediate  neighbourhood,  it  is  true ;  and  Mr.  Har- 
dinge propased  an  excursion  to  the  Springs — the  country  was 
then  too  new,  and  the  roads  too  bad,  to  think  of  Niagara — 
but  to  this  I  would  not  listen.  I  cared  not  for  the  Springs — 
knew  little  of,  and  cared  less  for  fashion — and  loved  Claw- 
bonny to  its  stocks  and  stones.  We  remained  at  home, 
then,  living  principally  for  each  other.  Rupert  read  a  good 
deal  to  the  girls,  under  the  direction  of  his  father ;  while  I 
passed  no  small  portion  of  my  time  in  athletic  exercises. 
The  Grace  &  Lucy  made  one  or  two  tolerably  long  cruises 
in  the  river,  and  at  length  I  conceived  the  idea  of  taking  the 
party  down  to  town  in  the  Wallingford.  Neither  of  the  girls 
had  ever  seen  New  York,  or  much  of  the  Hudson ;  nor  had 
either  ever  seen  a  ship.  The  sloops  that  passed  up  and 
down  the  Hudson,  with  an  occasional  schooner,  were  tho 
extent  of  their  acquaintance  with  vessels ;  and  I  began  to 
feel  it  to  be  matter  of  reproach  that  those  in  whom  I  took  so 
deep  an  interest,  should  be  so  ignorant.  As  for  the  girls 
themselves,  they  both  admitted,  now  I  was  a  sailor,  that 
their  desire  to  see  a  regular,  three-masted,  full-rigged  ship, 
was  increased  seven-fold. 

Mr.  Hardinge  heard  my  proposition,  at  first,  as  a  piece 
of  pleasantry ;  but  Grace  expressing  a  strong  desire  to 
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"  a  large  town,  or  what  was  thought  a  large  town  in  this 
country,  in  1799,  and  Lucy  looking  wistful,  though  she 
remained  silent  under  an  apprehension  her  father  could  not 
alford  the  expense  of  such  a  journey,  which  her  imagination 
rendered  a  great  deal  more  formidable  than  it  actually  proved 
to  be,  the  excellent  divine  finally  acquiesced.  The  expense 
was  disposed  of  in  a  very  simple  manner.  The  journey, 
both  ways,  would  be  made  in  the  Wallingford ;  and  Mr. 
Hardinge  was  not  so  unnecessarily  scrupulous  as  to  re- 
fuse passages  for  himself  tcnS  children  in  the  sloop,  which 
never  exacted  passage-money  from  any  who  went  to  or  from 
the  farm.  Food  was  so  cheap,  too,  as  to  be  a  matter  of  no 
consideration ;  and,  being  entitled  legally  to  receive  that  at 
Clawbonny ,  it  made  no  great  difference  whether  it  were  taken 
on  board  the  vessel,  or  in  the  house.  Then  there  was  a 
Mrs.  Bradfort  in  New  York,  a  widow  lady  of  easy  fortune, 
who  was  a  cousin-german  of  Mr.  Hardinge's — his  father's 
sister's  daughter — and  with  her  he  always  staid  in  his  own 
annual  visits  to  attend  the  convention  of  the  Church — I  beg 
pardon,  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  as  it  is  now  de 
rigueur  to  say ;  I  wonder  some  ultra  does  not  introduce  the 
manifest  improvement  into  the  Apostles'  Creed  of  saying, 
"  1  believe  in  the  Holy  Protestant  Episcopal  Catholic  Church, 
&c." — ^but,  the  excellent  divine,  in  his  annual  attendance  on 
the  convention,  was  accustomed  to  stay  with  his  kinswoman, 
who  of\en  pressed  him  to  bring  both  Lucy  and  Grace  to  see 
her  ;  her  house  in  Wall  street  being  abundantly  large  enough 
to  accommodate  a  much  more  numerous  parly.  "  Yes," 
said  Mr.  Hardinge,  "  that  shall  be  the  arrangement.  The 
girls  and  I  will  stay  with  Mrs.  Bradfort,  and  the  young  men 
can  live  at  a  tavern.  I  dare  say  this  new  City  Hotel,  which 
seems  to  be  large  enough  to  contain  a  regiment,  will  hold 
even  them,  I  will  write  this  very  evening  to  my  cousin,  so 
as  not  to  take  her  by  surprise." 

In  less  than  a  week  after  this  determination,  an  answer 
was  received  from  Mrs.  Bradfort ;  and,  the  very  next  day, 
the  whole  party.  Neb  included,  embarked  in  the  Wallingford. 
Very  different  was  this  passage  down  the  Hudson  from  that 
which  had  preceded  it.  Then  I  had  the  sense  of  error  about 
me,  while  my  heart  yearned  towards  the  two  dear  girls  we 
had  lefl  on  the  wharf;  but  now  everything  was  above-board, 
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sincere,  and  by  permission.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  saj 
that  Grace  and  Lucy  were  enchanted  with  everything  they 
saw.  The  Highlands,  in  particular,  threw  them  both  into 
ecstasies,  though  I  have  since  seen  so  much  of  the  world  as 
to  understand,  with  nearly  all  experienced  tourists,  that  this 
is  relatively  the  worst  part  of  the  scenery  of  this  beautiful 
river.  When  I  say  relatively ^  I  mean  as  comparing  tho 
holder  parts  of  our  stream  with  those  of  others — speaking 
of  them  as  high  lands — many  other  portions  of  this  good 
globe  having  a  much  superior  grandeur ^  while  very  few 
have  so  much  lovely  river  scenery  compressed  into  so  small 
a  space  as  is  to  be  found  in  the  other  pacts  of  the  Hudson. 

In  due  time  we  arrived  in  New  York,  and  I  had  the 
supreme  happiness  of  pointing  out  to  the  girls  the  State's 
Prison,  the  Bear  Market,  and  the  steeples  of  St.  Paul's  and 
Trinity — old  Trinity,  as  it  was  so  lately  the  fashion  to  style 
a  church  that  was  built  only  a  few  years  before,  and  which, 
in  my  youth,  was  considered  as  magnificent  as  it  was  vene- 
rable. That  building  has  already  disappeared ;  and  another 
edifice,  which  is  now  termed  splendid,  vast,  and  I  know  not 
what,  has  been  reared  in  its  place.  By  the  time  this  is 
gone,  and  one  or  two  generations  of  buildings  have  succeed- 
ed, each  approaching  nearer  to  the  high  standard  of  church 
architecture  in  the  old  world,  the  Manhattanese  will  get  to 
understand  something  of  the  use  of  the  degrees  of  compari- 
son on  such  subjects.  When  that  day  shall  arrive,  they 
will  cease  to  be  provincial,  and — not  till  then. 

What  a  different  thing  was  Wall  street,  in  1799,  from 
what  it  is  to-day  ?  Then,  where  so  many  Grecian  temples 
are  now  reared  to  Plutus,  were  rows  of  modest  provincial 
dwellings ;  not  a  tittle  more  provincial,  however,  than  the 
thousand  meretricious  houses  of  bricks  and  marble  that 
have  since  started  up  in  their  neighbourhood,  but  far  less 
pretending,  and  insomuch  the  more  creditable.  Mrs.  Brad- 
fort  lived  in  one  of  these  respectable  abodes,  and  thither  Mr. 
Hardinge  led  the  way,  with  just  as  much  confidence  as  one 
would  now  walk  into  Bleeker  street,  or  the  Fiflh  Avenue. 
Money-changers  were  then  unknown,  or,  if  known,  were  of 
so  little  account  that  they  had  not  sufficient  force  to  form  a 
colony  and  a  league  by  themselves.  Even  the  banks  did 
not  deem  it  necessary  to  be  within  a  stone's  throw  of  each 
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Other — I  believe  there  were  but  two — as  it  might  be  in  self- 
defence.  We  have  seen  all  sorts  of  expedients  adopted,  in 
this  sainted  street,  to  protect  the  money-bags,  from  the  little 
temple  that  was  intended  to  be  so  small  as  only  to  admit  the 
dollars  and  those  who  were  to  take  care  of  them,  up  to  the 
edifice  that  might  contain  so  many  rogues,  as  to  render 
things  safe  on  tbe  familiar  principle  of  setting  a  thief  to 
catch  a  thief.  Ail  would  not  do.  The  difficulty  has  been 
found  to  be  unconquerable,  except  in  those  cases  in  which 
the  homely  and  almost  worn-out  expedient  of  employing 
honest  men,  has  been  resorted  to.  But,  to  return  from  the 
gossipings  of  old  'age  to  an  agreeable  widow,  who  was  still 
under  forty. 

Mrs.  Bradfort  received  Mr.  Hardinge  in  a  way  to  satisfy 
us  all  that  she  was  delighted  to  see  him.  She  had  prepared 
a  room  for  Rupert  and  myself,  and  no  apologies  or  excuses 
would  be  received.  We  had  to  consent  to  accept  of  her 
hospitalities.  In  an  hour's  time,  all  were  established,  and  I 
believe  all  were  at  home. 

I  shall  not  dwell  on  the  happiness  that  succeeded.  Wo 
were  all  too  young  to  go  to  parties,  and,  I  might  almost  add, 
New  York  itself  was  too  young  to  have  any ;  but  in  the 
last  I  should  have  been  mistaken,  though  there  were  not  as 
many  children's  balls  in  1799,  perhaps,  after  allowing  for 
the  difference  in  population,  as  there  are  to-day.  If  too 
young  to  be  company,  we  were  net  too  young  to  see  sights. 
I  sometimes  laugh  as  I  remember  what  these  were  at  that 
time.  There  was  such  a  museum  as  would  now  be  thought 
lightly  of  in  a  western  city  of  fifteen  or  twenty  years'  growth 
— ^a  circus  kept  by  a  man  of  the  name  of  Ricketts — ^the  the- 
atre in  John  street,  a  very  modest  Thespian  edifice — and  a 
lion,  I  mean  literally  the  beast,  that  was  kept  in  a  cage  quite 
out  of  town,  that  his  roaring  might  not  disturb  people,  some- 
where near  the  spot  where  the  triangle  that  is  called  Frank- 
lin Square  now  is.  All  these  we  saw,  even  to  the  theatre ; 
good,  indulgent  Mr.  Hardinge  seeing  no  harm  in  letting  us 
go  thither  under  the  charge  of  Mrs.  Bradfort.  I  shall  never 
forget  the  ecstasy  of  that'night !  The  novelty  was  quite  as 
great  to  Rupert  and  myself  as  it  was  to  the  girls ;  for,  though 
we  had  been  to  China,  we  had  never  been  to  the  play. 

Well  was  it  said,  "  Vanity,  vanity— oil  is  vanity  I"     He 
10* 
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that  lives  as  long  as  I  have  hved,  will  have  seen  most  of  his 
opinions,  and  I  think  I  may  ad4,  all  his  tastes,  change. 
Nothing  short  of  revelation  has  a  stronger  tendency  to  con« 
vince  us  of  the  temporary  character  of  our  probationary 
state  in  this  world,  than  to  note  for  how  short  a  period,  and 
for  what  imperfect  ends,  all  our  hopes  and  success  in  life 
have  been  buoying  us  up,  and  occupying  our  minds.  Afler 
fifly,  the  delusion  begins  to  give  way ;  and,  though  we  may 
continue  to  live,  and  even  to  be  happy,  blind  indeed  must 
be  he  who  does  not  see  the  end  of  his  road,  and  foresee  some 
of  the  great  results  to  which  it  is  to  lead.  But  of  all  this, 
our  quartette  thought  little  in  the  year  1799. 


CHAPTER   VIIK 

^  Thoa  art  the  same,  eternal  sea ! 
The  earth  hath  many  shapes  and  forms 
Of  hill  and  valW,  flower  and  tree ; 
Fields  that  the  fervid  noontide  warms. 
Or  Winter's  rugged  grasp  deforms. 
Or  bright  with  Autumn's  golden  store ; 
Thou  coverest  up  thy  face  with  storms. 
Or  smilest  serene — but  still  thy  roar 
And  dashing  foam  go  up  to  vex  the  sea^beat  shore.** 

LmiT. 

I  HAD  a  free  conversation  with  my  guardian,  shortly  after 
we  reached  town,  on  the  subject  of  my  going  to  sea  again. 
The  whole  country  was  alive  with  the  armament  of  the  new 
marine ;  and  cocked-hats,  blue  coats  and  white  lapels,  began 
to  appear  in  the  streets,  with  a  parade  that  always  marks 
the  new  officer  and  the  new  service.  Now,  one  meets  dis< 
tinguished  naval  men  at  every  turn,  and  sees  nothing  about 
their  persons  to  denote  the  profession,  unless  in  actual  em- 
ployment afloat,  even  the  cockade  being  laid  aside ;  whereas 
in  1799  the  harness  was  put  on  as  soon  as  the  parchment 
was  received,  and  only  laid  aside  to  turn  in.  Ships  were 
building  or  equipping  in  all  parts  of  the  country ;  and  it  is 
matter  of  surprise  to  me  that  I  escaped  the  fever,  and  did 
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not  apply  to  be  made  a  midshipman.  Had  I  seen  another 
captain  who  interested  me  as  much  as  Captain  Dale,  1  make 
no  doubt  ray  career  would  have  been  quite  different :  but, 
as  things  were,  1  had  imbibed  the  prejudice  that  Soulhey, 
in  his  very  interesting,  but,  in  a  professional  sense,  very 
worthless,  life  of  Nelson,  has  attributed  to  that  hero — "  aft, 
the  more  honour ;  forward,  the  better  man."  Thus  far,  I 
had  not  got  into  the  cabin-windows,  and,  like  all  youngsters 
who  fairly  begin  on  the  forecastle,  felt  proud  of  my  own 
manhood  and  disdain  of  hazards  and  toil.  I  determined, 
therefore,  to  pursue  the  course  I  had  originally  pointed  out 
to  myself,  and  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  my  father. 

Privateers  were  out  of  the  question  in  a  war  with  a  coun- 
try that  had  no  commerce.  Nor  do  I  think  I  would  have 
gone  in  a  privateer  under  any  circumstances.  The  business 
of  carrying  on  a  warfare  merely  for  gain,  has  ever  struck 
me  as  discreditable ;  though  it  must  be  admitted  the  Ameri- 
can system  of  private-armed  cruisers  has  always  been  more 
respectable  and  better  conducted  than  that  of  most  other 
nations.  This  has  been  owing  to  the  circumstance  that  men 
of  a  higher  class  than  is  usual  in  Europe,  have  embarked 
in  the  enterprises.  To  a  letter-of-marque,  however,  there 
could  be  no  objection ;  her  regular  business  is  commerce ; 
she  arms  only  in  self-defence,  or,  if  she  capture  anything,  it 
is  merely  such  enemies  as  cross  her  path,  and  who  would 
capture  her  if  they  could.  I  announced  to  Mr.  Hardinge, 
therefore,  my  determination  not  to  return  to  Clawbonny,  but 
to  look  for  a  berth  in  some  letter-of-marque,  while  then  in 
town. 

Neb  had  received  private  instructions,  and  my  sea  dun- 
nage, as  well  as  his  own,  was  on  board  the  Wallingford — 
low  enough  the  wreck  had  reduced  both  to  be — and  money 
obtained  from  Mr.  Hardinge  was  used  to  purchase  more. 
I  now  began  to  look  about  me  for  a  ship,  determined  to 
please  my  eye  as  to  the  vessel,  and  my  judgment  as  to  the 
voyage.  Neb  had  orders  to  follow  the  wharves  on  the  same 
errand.  I  would  sooner  trust  Neb  than  Rupert  on  such  a 
duty.  The  latter  had  no  taste  for  ships ;  felt  no  interest  in 
them ;  and  I  have  often  wondered  why  he  took  a  fancy  to 
go  to  sea  at  all.  With  Neb  it  was  very  different.  He  was 
already  an  expert  seaman ;  could  hand,  reef  and  steer,  knot 
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and  splice,  and  was  as  useful  as  nine  men  in  ten  on  board  a 
vessel.  It  is  true,  he  did  not  know  when  it  became  neces- 
sary to  take  in  the  last  reef — had  no  notion  of  stowing  a 
cargo  so  as  to  favour  the  vessel,  or  help  her  sailing ;  but  he 
would  break  out  a  cask  sooner  than  most  men  I  ever  met 
with.  There  was  too  much  "  nigger'^  in  him  for  head-work 
of  that  sort,  though  he  was  ingenious  and  ready  enough  in 
his  way.  A  sterling  fellow  was  Neb,  and  I  got  in  time  to 
love  him  very  much  as  I  can  conceive  one  would  love  a 
brother. 

One  day,  afler  I  had  seen  all  the  sights,  and  had  begun 
to  think  seriously  of  finding  a  ship,  I  was  strolling  along  the 
wharves  on  the  latter  errand,  when  I  heard  a  voice  I  knew 
cry  out,  "  There,  Captain  Williams,  tliere  's  just  your  chap ; 
he'll  make  as  good  a  third-mate  as  can  be  found  in  all 
AoK^rica."  I  had  a  sort  of  presentiment  this  applied  to  me, 
though  I  could  not,  on  the  instant,  recall  the  speaker's  name. 
Turning  to  look  in  the  direction  of  the  sounds,  I  saw  the 
hard  countenance  of  Marble,  alongside  the  weather-beaten 
face  of  a  middle-aged  shipmaster,  both  of  whom  were  exa- 
mining me  over  the  nettings  r\f  a  very  promising-looking 
armed  merchantman.  I  bowed  to  Mr.  Marble,  who  beck- 
oned me  to  com?  on  board,  where  I  was  regularly  introduced 
to  the  master. 

This  vessel  was  called  the  Crisis,  a  very  capital  name  (bi 
a  craft  in  a  country  where  crisises  of  one  sort  or  another 
occur  regularly  as  often  as  once  in  six  months.  She  was  a 
tight  little  ship  of  about  four  hundred  tons,  had  hoop-pole 
bulwarks,  as  I  aflerwards  learned,  with  nettings  for  ham- 
mocks and  old  junk,  principally  the  latter ;  and  showed  ten 
nine-pounders,  carriage-guns,  in  her  batteries.  I  saw  she 
was  loaded,  and  was  soon  given  to  understand  that  her  ship- 
ping-articles were  then  open,  and  the  serious  question  was 
of  procuring  a  third-mate.  OflScers  were  scarce,  so  many 
young  men  were  pressing  into  the  navy ;  and  Mr.  Marble 
ventured  to  recommend  me,  from  near  a  twelvemonth's 
knowledge  of  my  character.  I  had  not  anticipated  a  berth 
aft  quite  so  soon,  and  yet  I  had  a  humble  confidence  in  my 
own  ability  to  discharge  the  duty.  Captain  Williams  ques- 
tioned me  for  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  had  a  short  conver- 
sation with  Mr.  Marble  alone,  and  then  frankly  ofiered  me 
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he  berth.  The  voyage  was  to  he  round  the  world,  and  it 
took  my  fancy  at  the  very  sound.  The  ship  was  to  take  a 
cargo  of  flour  to  England ;  there,  she  was  to  receive  a  small 
assorted  cargo  for  the  North- West  Coast,  and  some  of  the 
sandal-wood  islands ;  afler  disposing  of  her  toys  and  manu- 
factures in  barter,  she  was  to  sail  for  Canton,  exchange  her 
furs,  wood  and  other  articles  for  teas,  &c.,  and  return  home. 
To  engage  in  this  voyage,  I  was  ofl^red  the  berth  I  have 
mentioned,  and  thirty  dollars  a-month.  The  wages  were 
of  little  moment  to  me,  bwt  the  promotion  and  the  voyage 
were  of  great  account.  The  ship,  too,  carried  out  letters-of- 
marque  and  reprisal  with  her,  and  there  were  the  chances 
of  meeting  some  Frenchman  in  the  European  waters,  at 
least. 

I  examined  the  vessel,  the  berth  I  was  to  occupy,  made  a 
great  many  shy  glances  at  the  captain,  to  ascertain  his  cha- 
racter by  that  profound  expedient,  analyzing  his  looks,  and 
finally  determined  to  ship,  on  condition  Neb  should  be  taken 
as  an  ordinary  seaman.  As  soon  as  Marble  heard  this  last 
proposal,  he  explained  the  relation  in  which  the  black  stood 
to  me,  and  earnestly  advised  his  being  received  as  a  seaman. 
The  arrangement  was  made  accordingly,  and  I  went  at  once 
to  the  notary  and  signed  the  articles.  Neb  was  also  found, 
and  he  was  shipped  too ;  this  time  regularly,  Mr.  Hardinge 
attending  and  giving  his  sanction  to  what  was  done.  The 
worthy  divine  was  in  excellent  spirits,  for  that  very  day  he 
had  made  an  arrangement  with  a  friend  at  the  bar  to  place 
Rupert  in  his  office,  Mrs.  Bradfort  insisting  on  keeping  her 
young  kinsman  in  her  house,  as  a  regular  inmate.  This 
lefl  on  the  father  no  more  charge  than  to  furnish  Rupert 
with  clothes,  and  a  few  dollars  of  pocket-money.  But  I 
knew  Rupert  too  well  to  suppose  he  would,  or  could,  be  con- 
tent with  the  little  he  might  expect  from  the  savings  of  Mr. 
Hardinge.  I  was  not  in  want  of  money.  My  guardian  had 
supplied  me  so  amply,  that  not  only  had  I  paid  my  debt  to 
the  owners  of  the  jfohn,  and  fully  equipped  myself  for  the 
voyage,  but  I  actually  possessed  dollars  enough  to  supply 
all  my  probable  wants  during  the  expected  absence.  Many 
of  the  officers  and  men  of  the  Crisis  left  behind  them  orders 
with  their  wives  and  families  to  receive  their  wages,  in  part, 
during  their  absence,  as  letters  from  time  to  time  apprised 
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the  owners  that  these  people  were  on  board,  and  in  discharge 
of  their  several  duties.  I  determined  on  giving  Rupert  the 
benefit  of  such  an  arrangement.  First  presenting  him  with 
twenty  dollars  from  my  own  little  store,  I  took  him  with  me 
to  the  counting-house,  and  succeeded,  though  not  without 
some  difficulty,  in  obtaining  for  my  friend  a  credit  of  twenty 
dollars  a-month,  promising  faithfully  to  repay  any  balance 
that  might  arise  against  me  in  consequence  of  the  loss  of  the 
ship,  or  of  any  accident  to  myself.  This  I  was  enabled  to 
do  on  the  strength  of  my  credit  as  the  owner  of  Clawbonny ; 
for,  as  is  usual  in  these  cases,  I  passed  for  being  much  richer 
than  I  really  was,  though  far  from  being  poor. 

1  will  acknowledge  that,  while  I  felt  no  reluctance  at 
making  this  arrangement  in  favour  of  Rupert,  I  felt  mor- 
tified he  should  accept  it.  There  are  certain  acts  we  may, 
all  wish  to  perform,  and,  yet,  which  bring  regrets  when  suc- 
cessfully performed.  I  was  sorry  that  my  friend,  Lucy's 
brother,  Grace's  admirer — for  I  was  quick  enough  in  per- 
ceiving that  Rupert  began  to  entertain  fancies  of  that  sort- 
had  not  pride  enough  to  cause  him  to  decline  receiving 
money  which  must  be  earned  by  the  sweat  of  my  brow,  and 
this,  moreover,  in  a  mode  of  life  he  had  not  himself  sufficient 
resolution  to  encounter  a  second  time.  But  he  accepted  the 
ofier,  and  there  was  an  end  of  it. 

As  everything  was  alive  in  1798,  the  Crisis  was  ready  to 
sail  in  three  days  after  I  joined  her.  We  hauled  into  the 
North  river,  as  became  the  dignity  of  our  voyage,  and  got 
our  crew  on  board.  On  the  whole,  we  mustered  a  pretty 
good  body  of  men,  ten  of  them  being  green ;  fellows  who 
had  never  seen  the  ocean,  but  who  were  young,  healthy  and 
athletic,  and  who  promised  to  be  useful  before  a  great  while. 
Including  those  aft,  we  counted  thirty-eight  souls  on  board. 
The  ship  was  got  ready  in  hopes  of  being  able  to  sail  of  a 
Thursday,  for  Captain  Williams  was  a  thoughtful  man,  and 
was  anxious  to  get  the  ship  fairly  at  sea,  with  the  first  work 
done,  previously  to  the  next  Sabbath.  Some  small  matters, 
however,  could  not  be  got  through  with  in  time ;  and,  as  for 
sailing  of  a  Friday,  that  was  out  of  the  question.  No  one 
did  that,  in  1798,  who  could  help  it.  This  gave  us  a  holi- 
day, and  I  got  leave  to  pass  the  afternoon  and  evening 
ashore. 
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Rupert,  Giace,  Lucy  and  I  took  a  long  walk  into  the 
country  that  evening ;  that  is,  we  went  into  the  fields,  and 
along  the  lanes,  for  some  distance  above  the  present  site  of 
Canal  street.  Lucy  and  I  walked  together,  most  of  the 
time,  and  we  both  felt  sad  at  the  idea  ofso  long  a  separation 
as  was  now  before  us.  The  voyage  might  last  three  years ; 
and  1  should  be  legally  a  man,  my  own  master,  and  Lucy  a 
young  woman  of  near  nineteen,  by  that  time.  Terrible  ages 
in  perspective  were  these,  and  which  seemed  to  us  pregnant 
with  as  many  changes  as  the  life  of  a  man. 

"  Rupert  will  be  admitted  to  the  bar,  when  I  get  back,"  I 
casually  remarked,  as  we  talked  the  matter  over. 

"  He  will,  indeed,"  the  dear  girl  answered.  "  Now  you 
are  to  go.  Miles,  I  almost  regret  my  brother  is  not  to  be  in 
the  ship ;  you  have  known  each  other  so  long,  love  each 
other  so  much,  and  have  already  gone  through  such  frightful 
trials  in  company." 

"  Oh !  I  shall  do  well  enough — there  '11  be  Neb ;  and  as' 
for  Rupert,  I  think  he  will  be  better  satisfied  ashore  than  at 
sea.     Rupert  is  a  sort  of  a  natural  lawyer." 

By  this  I  merely  meant  he  was  good  at  a  subterfuge,  and 
could  tell  his  own  story. 

"  Yes,  but  Neb  is  not  Rupert,  Miles,"  Lucy  answered, 
quick  as  thought,  and,  I  fancied,  a  little  reproachfully. 

"  Very  true — no  doubt  I  shall  miss  your  brother,  and  that, 
too,  very  much,  at  times ;  but  all  I  meant  in  speaking  of 
Neb  was,  as  you  know,  that  he  and  I  like  each  other,  too, 
and  have  been  through  just  the  same  trials  together,  you 
understand,  and  have  known  each  other  as  long  as  I  can 
remember." 

Lucy  was  silent,  and  I  felt  embarrassed,  and  a  little  at  a 
loss  what  to  say  next.  But  a  girl  approaching  sixteen,  and 
who  is  with  a  youth  who  possesses  her  entire  confidence,  is 
not  apt  to  be  long  silent.  Something  she  will  say ;  and  how 
oflen  is  that  something  warm  with  natural  feeling,  instinct 
with  truth,  and  touching  from  its  confiding  simplicity  1 

"You  will  sometimes  think  of  us,  Miles 'f"  was  Lucy's 
next  remark,  and  it  was  said  in  a  tone  that  induced  me  to 
look  her  full  in  the  face,  when  I  discovered  that  her  eyes 
iverc  suffused  with  tears. 

"  Of  that  you  may  be  very  certain,  and  I  hope  to  be  pe» 
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warded  in  kind.  But,  now  I  think  of  it,  Lucy,  I  have  a  debt 
to  pay  you,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  little  interest.  Here 
are  the  half-joes  you  ibrced  me  to  take  last  year,  when  we 
parted  at  Clawbonny.  See,  they  are  exactly  the  same 
pieces ;  for  I  would  as  soon  have  parted  with  a  finger,  as 
with  one  of  them." 

*'  I  had  hoped  they  might  have  been  of  use  tm  you,  and 
had  quite  forgotten  them.  You  have  destroyed  an  agreeable 
illusion." 

'*  Is  it  not  quite  as  agreeable  to  know  we  had  no  occasion 
for  them  1  No,  here  they  are ;  and,  now  I  go  with  Mr. 
Hardioge's  full  approbation,  you  very  well  know  I  can  be 
in  no  want  of  mone}'.  So,  there  b  your  gold ;  and  here, 
Lucy,  is  some  interest  for  the  use  of  it." 

1  made  an  efibrt  to  put  something  into  the  dear  girl's  hand 
as  I  spoke,  but  all  the  strength  I  could  properly  apply  was 
not  equal  to  the  purpose.  So  tightly  did  she  keep  her  little 
fingers  compressed,  that  I  could  not  succeed  without  a  down- 
right effort  at  force.     ^ 

"  No— no— Miles,"  she  said  hurriedly — almost  huskily ; 
**  that  will  never  do !  I  am  not  Rupert — you  may  prevail 
with  him ;  never  with  me  /" 

"Rupert!  What  can  Rupert  have  to  do  with  such  a 
thing  as  this  locket  ?     Youugsters  don't  wear  lockets." 

Lucy's  fingers  separated  as  easily  as  an  inihnt's,  and  I 
put  my  little  ofieriog  into  her  hand  without  any  more  resist- 
ance. I  was  sorry,  however,  to  discover  that,  by  some 
means  unknown  to  me,  she  had  become  acquainted  with  the 
arrangement  I  had  made  as  respected  the  twenty  dollars  a 
month.  I  afterwards  ascertained  that  this  secret  had  leaked 
out  through  Neb,  who  had  it  from  one  of  the  clerks  of  the 
counting-house  who  had  visited  the  ship,  and  repeated  it  to 
Mrs.  Bradfort's  black  maid,  in  one  of  his  frequent  visits  to 
the  house.  This  is  a  common  channel  of  information, 
though  it  seldom  proves  as  true  as  it  did  in  this  instance. 

I  could  see  that  Lucy  was  delighted  with  her  locket.  It 
was  a  very  pretty  ornament,  in  the  first  place,  and  it  had 
her  own  hair,  that  of  Grace,  Rupert,  and  my  own,  very 
prettily  braided  together,  so  as  to  form  a  wreath,  made  like 
a  rope,  or  a  grummet,  encircling  a  combination  of  letters 
that  mcluded  all  our  initials.     In  this  there  was  nothing  that 
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was  paiticular,  while  there  was  much  that  was  afiectionate. 
Had  I  not  consulted  Grace  on  the  subject,  it  is  possible  I 
should  have  been  less  cautious,  though  I  declare  I  had  no 
thought  of  making  love.  All  this  time  I  fancied  I  felt  for, 
and  trusted  Lucy  as  another  sister.  I  was  shrswd  enough 
to  defect  Rupert's  manner  and  feeling  towards  my  own 
sister,  and  I  felt  afraid  it  was,  or  soon  wcnild  be,  fully  recip- 
rocated ;  but  as  to  imagining  myself  in  love  with  Lucy 
Hardinge,  or  any  one  else,  the  thought  never  crossed  my 
mind,  though  the  dear  girl  herself  so  oAen  did ! 

I  saw  Lucy's  smile,  and  I  could  not  avoid  noticing  the 
manner  in  which,  once  or  twice,  unconsciously  to  herself,  I 
do  believe,  this  simple-minded,  sincere  creature,  pressed  the 
hand  which  retained  the  locket  to  her  heart ;  and  yet  it  made 
no  very  lively  impression  on  my  imagination  at  the  time. 
The  conversation  soon  changed,  and  we  b^an  to  converse 
of  other  things.  I  have  since  fancied  that  Grace  had  left 
us  alone  in  order  that  I  might  return  the  half-joes  to  Lucy, 
and  ofier  the  locket;  for,  looking  round  and  seeing  the  latter 
in  its  new  owner's  hand,  while  Lucy  was  bestowing  on  it 
one  of  the  hundred  glances  of  grateful  pleasure  it  received 
that  afbernoon,  she  waited  until  we  came  up,  when  she  took 
my  arm,  remarking,  as  this  was  to  be  our  last  evening  toge> 
ther,  she  must  come  in  for  her  share  of  the  conversation. 
Now,  I  solemnly  affirm  that  thb  was  the  nearest  approach 
to  anything  like  a  love-scene  that  had  ever  passed  between 
Lucy  Hardinge  and  myself. 

I  would  gladly  pass  over  the  leave-taking,  and  shall  say 
but  little  about  it.  Mr.  Hardinge  called  me  into  his  room, 
when  we  got  back  to  the  house.  He  spoke  earnestly  and 
solemnly  to  me,  recalling  to  my  mind  many  of  his  early  and 
more  useful  precepts.  He  then  kissed  me,  gave  me  his 
blessing,  and  promised  to  remember  me  in  his  prayers.  As 
I  left  him,  and  I  believe  he  went  on  his  knees  as  soon  as  my 
back  was  turned,  Lucy  was  waiting  for  me  in  the  passage. 
She  was  in  tears,  and  paler  than  common,  but  her  mind 
seemed  made  up  to  sustain  a  great  sacrifice  like  a  woman. 
She  put  a  small,  but  exceedingly  neat  copy  of  the  Bible  into 
my  hand,  and  uttered,  as  well  as  emotion  would  permitr— 
M  There,  Miles  |  thai  is  wy  keepsake.  I  do  not  ask  you  to 
think  of  me  when  you  read ;  but  think  of  God.'*    She  then 
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■Btdohed  i  kswiAod  flew  inlo  bar  room  and  loekied  Um  door. 
Cmtier  was  lielow,  and  sbtf  wept  on  tnj  neck  like  a  child, 
kissing  me  again  and  again,  and  calling  me  *'  her  brother — 
her  dear,  her  otdy  brother."  I  was  obliged  actually  to  tear 
myseif  away  from  JGlrace.  Rupert  went  with  me  to  tha 
•hip,  and  psssed  an  hour  olr  two  on  board.  As  we  crossed 
Ihe  threshold,  I  heard  a  window  open  above  my  head,  and* 
feodLitig  upf  I  saw  Lucy,  with  streaming  eyes,  leaning  forward 
to  say,  <*  Write,  Miles— write  as  often  as  you  possibly  can.'* 

Man  must  be  a  stern  being  by  nature,  to  he  able  to  teaif 
hiknself  fram  each  friends,  in  order  to  encounter  enemies, 
hardshipby  dangers  and  toil»  and  all  without  any  visible  mo* 
tiVe.  Such  was  my  case,  however,  fo^  I  wanted  not  for  a 
eompeteiicy,  or  for  moat  of  those  advantages  which  might 
tem^  one  to  abandon  the  voyage.  Of  such  a  measure,  the 
possibility  never  crossed  ray  imnd.  I  believed  that  it  wad 
just  as  necessary  for  me  to  remain  third-mate  of  the  Crislst 
and  to  stick  by  the  ship  while  she  woOld  float,  as  Mr.  Adams 
thinks  it  necessary  for  him  to  preaent  abolitioil  petitions  to  a 
congress,  which  will  not  receive  them.  We  both  of  us» 
doubtless*  believed  ourselves  the  victims  of  fate* 

We  sailed  at  sun*rise»  wind  mmd  tide  favouring.  We  had 
anchored  off  Coartlandt  street/  and  as  the  ship  swept  paat 
the  Battery  I  saw  R^ipert,  wfio  had  only  gone  ashore  in  the 
pilot's  boat  at  day-light,  with  two  females,  watching  our 
■oovemeiUs.  The  girb  did  not  dare  to  wave  their  handker* 
chiefs ;  but  what  cared  1  for  that— I  knew  that  their  good 
wishte,  kiild  wishei(,  tender  wishes*  went  with  me ;  and  this 
Iklle  touch  of  afieetion,  which  woman  knows  so  well  how  to 
manifest,  made  itie  both  happy  and  sad  for  the  remainder  of 
the  day. 

The  Crisis  was  an  unusually  fhst  ship,  faster  even  thaQ 
Ihe  Tigris ;  coppered  ta  the  bends,  copper-fastened^  and  with 
a  Hve-oak  frame.  No  better  crail  sailed  out  of  the  republia 
Uncle  Sam  hitd  tried  to  purchase  her  for  one  of  his  new 
navy ;  but  the  ,owners«  having  this  voyage  in  view,  refused 
liis  tempting  ofierS.  She  was  no  sooner  under  her  canvass, 
than  all  hands  of  us  perpeived  we  were  in  a  traveller ;  and 
glad  enough  were  We  to  be  certain  of  the  fact,  for  we  had  a 
long  roAd  before  usL  This,  too,  was  with  the  wind  free,  and 
in  tawoth  W(tler;  whereas  tboae  who  knew  the  vesad  atr 
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^rted  h^r  fwU  was  on  a  bowline  and  in  a  9ea--*that  is  ta 
itay,  she  would  sail  relatively  faster  than  most  other  craftf 
under  the  latter  circumstances. 

There  was  a  strange  pleasure  to  me,  notwithstanding  all 
I  had  sufl^red  previously,  all  the  risks  I  had  run,  and  all  I 
had  \%fl  behind  me,  in  finding  myself  once  more  on  the  broad 
ocean.  As  for  Neb,  the  fellow  was .  fairly  enraptured.  So 
quickly  and  intelligently  did  he  obey  his  orders,  that  he  won 
a  reputation  before  we  crossed  the  bar.  The  smell  of  the 
Ocean  seemed  to  imbue  him  with  a  species  of  nautical  inspi« 
ration,  and  even  I  was  astonished  with  his  readiness  and 
activity.  As  for  myself,  I  was  every  way  at  home.  Very 
difierent  Ivas  this  exit  from  the  port,  from  that  of  the  pre* 
vious  year.  Then  everything  was  novel,  and  not  a  little 
disgusting.  Now  I  had  little,  almost  nothing,  to  learn—* 
literally  nothing,  I  might  have  said,  were  it  not  that  every 
6hip-master  has  certain  voayB  of  his  own,  that  it  behooves  all 
his  subordinates  to  learn  as  quickly  as  possible.  Then  I 
lived  afi,  where  we  not  only  had  plates,  and  table-cloths,  and 
tumblers,  and  knives  and  forks ;  but  comparatively  clean 
articles  of  the  sort.  I  say  comparatively,  the  two  other 
degrees  being  usually  wanting  in  north-west  traders. 

The  Crisis  went  to  sea  with  a  lively  breeze  at  south-west, 
the  wind  shifting  afler  she  had  got  into  the  lower  bay.  There 
were  a  dozen  sail  of  us  altogether,  and  in  our  little  fleet  were 
two  of  Uncle  Sam's  men,  who  felt  disposed  to  try  their  hands 
with  us.  We  crossed  the  bar,  all  three  of  us,  within  a  cable's 
length  of  each  other,  and  made  sail  in  company,  with  the 
wind  a  trifle  abafl  the  beam.  Just  as  Navesink  disappeared, 
our  two  men-of-war,  merchantmen  altered,  hauled  up  on 
bowlines,  and  jogged  off  towards  the  West  Indies,  being  at 
the  time  about  a  league  astern  of  us.  This  success  put  us 
all  in  high  good-humour,  and  had  such  an  effect  on  Marble 
in  particular,  that  he  began  to  give  it  as  his  opinion  that  our 
only  superiority  over  them  would  not  be  found  confined  to 
sailing,  on  an  experiment.  It  is  very  convenient  to  think 
favourably  of  one's  self,  and  it  is  certainly  cortifortable  to 
totertain  the  same  notion  as  respects  one's  ship. 

I  confess  to  a  little  awkwardness  at  first,  in  acting  as  an 
officer.  I  Was  young,  and  commanded  men  old  enough  to 
be  my  fether^^i^gular  sea-dogS)  who  were  as  critical  in  all 
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that  related  to  the  niceties  of  the  calling,  as  the  joamalist 

who  is  unable  to  appreciate  the  higher  qualities  of  a  book,  is 
hypercritical  on  its  minor  faults.  But  a  few  days  gave  me 
confidence,  and  I  soon  found  I  was  obeyed  as  readily  as  the 
first-mate,  A  squall  struck  the  ship  in  my  watch,  about  a 
fortnight  out,  and  I  succeeded  in  getting  in  sail,  and  saving 
ever3rthing,  canvass  and  spars,  in  a  way  that  did  me  infinite 
service  afl.  Captain  Williams  spoke  to  me  on  the  subject, 
commending  the  orders  I  had  given,  and  the  coolness  with 
which  they  had  been  issued ;  for,  as  I  afterwards  under- 
stood, he  remained  some  time  in  the  companion-way,  keep- 
ing the  other  two  mates  back,  though  all  hands  had  been 
called,  in  order  to  see  how  I  could  get  along  by  myself  in 
such  a  strait.  On  this  occasion,  I  never  saw  a  human  being 
exert  himself  like  Neb.  He  felt  that  my  honour  was  con- 
cerned. I  do  really  think  the  fellow  did  two  men's  duty, 
the  whole  time  the  squall  lasted.  Until  this  little  incident 
occurred,  Captain  Williams  was  in  the  habit  of  coming  on 
deck  to  examine  the  heavens,  and  see  how  things  were  get- 
ting on,  in  my  night-watches ;  but,  afler  this,  he  paid  no 
more  visits  of  this  sort  to  me,  than  he  paid  to  Mr.  Marble. 
I  had  been  gratified  by  his  praises ;  but  this  quiet  mode  of 
showing  confidence,  gave  me  more  happiness  than  I  can 
express. 

We  had  a  long  passage  out,  the  wind  hanging  to  the  east- 
ward near  three  weeks.  At  length  we  got  moderate  south- 
erly breezes,  and  began  to  travel  on  our  course.  Twenty- 
four  hours  after  we  had  got  the  fair  wind,  I  had  the  morning 
watch,  and  made,  as  the  day  dawned,  a  sail  directly  abeam 
of  us,  to  windward,  about  three  leagues  distant,  or  just  hull 
down.  I  went  into  the  main-top,  and  examined  her  with  a 
glass.  She  was  a  ship,  seemingly  of  about  our  own  size, 
and  carrying  everything  that  would  draw.  I  did  not  send 
word  below  until  it  was  broad  daylight,  or  for  near  half  an 
hour ;  and  in  all  that  time  her  bearings  did  not  vary  any 
perceptible  distance. 

Just  as  the  sun  rose,  the  captain  and  chief-mate  made  their 
appearance  on  deck.  At  first  they  agreed  in  supposing  the 
stranger  a  stray  English  West-Indiaman,  bound  home ;  for, 
at  that  time,  few  merchant  vessels  were  met  at  sea  that  wero 
not  English,  or  American.    The  former  usually  sailed  ia 
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envoys,  however ;  and  the  captain  accounted  for  the  cir- 
cumstance that  this  was  not  thus  protected,  by  the  fact  of 
her  sailing  so  fast.  She  might  be  a  letter-of-marque,  like 
ourselves,  and  vessels  of  that  character  did  not  take  convoy. 
As  the  two  vessels  lay  exactly  abeam  of  each  other,  with 
square  yards,  it  was  not  easy  to  judge  of  the  sparring  of  the 
stranger,  except  by  means  of  his  masts.  Marble,  judging 
by  the  appearance  of  his  topsails,  began  to  think  our  neigh* 
hour  might  be  a  Frenchman,  he  had  so  much  hoist  to  the 
sails.  After  some  conversation  on  the  subject,  the  captain 
ordered  me  to  brace  forward  the  yards,  as  far  as  our  stud- 
ding-sails would  allow,  and  to  luff  nearer  to  the  stranger* 
While  the  ship  was  thus  changing  her  course,  the  day  ad- 
vanced, and  our  crew  got  their  breakfast. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  the  strange  ship,  which  kept  on  the 
same  line  of  sailing  as  before,  drew  ahead  of  us  a  little,  while 
we  neared  her  sensibly.  In  the  course  of  three  hours  we 
were  within  a  league  of  her,  but  well  on  her  lee-quarter. 
Marble  now  unhesitatingly  pronounced  her  to  be  a  French- 
man, there  being  no  such  thing  as  mistaking  the  sails.  To 
suppose  an  Englishman  would  go  to  sea  witn  such  triangles 
of  royals,  he  held  to  be  entirely  out  of  the  question ;  and 
then  he  referred  to  me  to  know  if  I  did  not  remember  the 
brig  "  we  had  licked  in  the  West  Indies,  last  v'y'ge,  which 
had  just  such  r'yals  as  the  chap  up  there  to  windward  ?"  I 
could  see  the  resemblance,  certainly,  and  had  remarked  the 
same  peculiarity  in  the  few  French  vessels  I  had  seen. 

Under  all  the  circumstances.  Captain  Williams  determined 
to  get  on  the  weather-quarter  of  our  neighbour,  and  take  a 
still  nearer  look  at  him.  That  he  was  armed,  we  could  see 
already ;  and,  as  near  as  we  could  make  out,  he  carried 
twelve  guns,  or  just  two  more  than  we  did  ourselves.  All 
this  was  encouraging ;  sufficiently  so,  at  least,  to  induce  us 
to  make  a  much  closer  examination  than  we  had  yet  done. 

It  took  two  more  hours  to  bring  the  Crisis,  fast  as  she 
sailed,  on  the  wieather-quarter  of  her  neighbour,  distant 
about  a  mile.  Here  our  observations  were  much  more  to 
the  purpose,  and  even  Captain  Williams  pronounced  the 
stranger  to  be  a  Frenchman,  *'  and,  no  doubt,  a  letter-of- 
marque,  like  ourselves."  He  had  just  uttered  these  words* 
when  we  saw  the  other  vessel's  studding-sails  coming  down, 
11* 
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her  royals  and  top^gallant-sails  clewing  up^  and  «II  tbe  mual 
signs  of  her  stripping  for  a  fight.  We  had  set  oar  ensign 
early  in  the  day,  but,  as  yet,  had  got  no  answering  symbol 
of  nationality  from  the  chase.  As  soon  as  she  had  taken  in 
ail  her  light  canvass,  however,  she  clewed  up  her  courses, 
fired  a  gun  to  windward,  and  hoisted  the  French  tri^cclar^ 
the  most  graceful  fiag  among  the  emblems  of  Christendom, 
but  one  that  has  be^  as  remarkably  unsuccessful  in  the 
deeds  it  has  witnessed  on  the  high  seas,  as  it  has  been 
remarkable  for  the  reverse  on  land.  The  French  have  not 
been  wanting  in  excellent  sailors — ^gallant  seamen,  too ;  but 
the  results  of  their  exploits  afloat  have  ever  borne  a  singular 
disproportion  to  the  means  employed — a  few  occasional 
exceptions  just  going  to  prove  that  the  causes  have  been  of 
a  character  as  peculiar,  as  these  results  have,  in  nearly  all 
ages,  been  uniform.  I  have  heard  the  want  of  success  in 
maritime  exploits,  among  the  French,  attributed  to  a  want 
of  sympathy,  in  the  nation,  with  maritime  things.  Others, 
again,  have  supposed  that  the  narrow  system  of  preferring 
birth  to  merit,  which  pervaded  the  whole  economy  of  the 
f!rench  marine,  as  well  as  of  its  army,  previously  to  the 
revolution,  could  not  fail  to  destroy  the  former,  inasmuch  as 
a  man  of  family  would  not  consent  to  undergo  the  toil  and 
hardships  that  are  unavoidable  to  the  training  of  the  true 
seaman.  This  last  reason,  however,  can  scarcely  be  the 
true  one,  as  the  young  English  noble  has  oflen  made  the 
most  successful  naval  officer ;  and  the  marine  of  France,  in 
J. 798,  had  surely  every  opportunity  of  perfecting  itself,  by 
downright  practice,  uninjured  by  favouritism,  as  that  of 
America.  For  myself,  though  I  have  now  reflected  on  the 
subject  for  years,  I  can  come  to  no  other  conclusion  thaiji 
that  national  character  has  some  very  important  agency-— 
or,  perhaps,  it  might  be  safer  to  say,  hat  had  some  very 
important  agency — through  some  cause  or  other,  in  disqua- 
lifying France  from  becoming  a  great  naval  power,  in  the 
sense  of  skill ;  in  that  of  mere  force,  so  great  a  nation  must 
Always  be  formidable.  Now  she  sends  her  princes  to  sea, 
however,  we  may  look  for  difierent  results. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  an  Englishman,  or  an  Ame- 
;rican,  rarely  went  alongside  of  a  Frenchman,  in  1798,  with- 
joiH  a  stcQfig  mcffal  assurance  of  victory,  he  w^  .sQi^iQtiinQfl 
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ANi|»peiiifed.  There  was  no  lack  of  ooimge  jn  their  eo^ 
mies,  and  it  occasionally  happened  that  there  was  no  lack 
of  skill.  Every  manifestation  that  the  experience  of  our 
captain  could  detect,  went  to  show  that  we  had  &Uea  in  with 
one  of  these  exceptions.  As  we  drew  nearer  to  our  eneotyt 
we  perceived  that  he  was  acting  like  a  seaman.  His  sails 
had  been  furled  without  haste  or  confusion;  an  infallihlo 
evidence  of  coolness  and  discipline  when  done  on  the  eve  of 
battle,  and  signs  that  the  watchful  seaman,  on  such  occa- 
sions, usually  notes  as  unerring  indications  of  the  sort  of 
struggle  that  awaits  hirn.  it  was  consequently  underatoodt 
among  uis  on  the  quarter-deck,  that  we  were  likely  to  havo 
a  wai'm  day's  work  of  it.  Nevertheless,  we  bad  gone  ticm 
far  to  retreat  without  an  effort,  and  we  began,  in  our  turn, 
to  shorten  sail,  in  readiness  lor  the  combat  Marble  was  a 
prince  of  a  fellow,  when  it  came  to  anything  serious.  I 
never  saw  him  shorten  sail  as  coolly  and  readily  as  be  did 
that  very  day.  We  had  6ver3rtfaing  jready  in  ten  minutes 
after  we  began. 

It  was  rare,  indeed,  to  see  two  letters*ofinarque  8et*to  as 
coolly  and  as  scientifically  as  were  the  facts  with  the  Crisis 
and  la  Dame  de  Nanies ;  for  so,  as  we  afierwards  ascer* 
tained,  was  our  antagonist  called.  Neither  party  aimed  at 
any  great  advantage  by  manoeuvring ;  but  we  came  up  along- 
side of  **  The  Lady,''  as  our  men  subsequently  nick-named 
the  Frenchman,  the  two  vessels  delivering  their  broadsides 
nearly  at  the  same  instant.  I  was  stationed  on  the  fore- 
castle, in  charge  of  the  head-sheets,  with  orders  to  attend 
generally  to  the  braces  and  the  rigging,  using  a  musket  in 
moments  that  were  not  otherwise  employed.  Away  went 
both  my  jib-sheet  blocks  at  the  beginning,  giving  me  a  very 
pretty  job  from  the  outset.  This  was  but  the  commencement 
of  trouble;  &r,  during  the  two  hours  and  a  half  that  we  lay 
battering  la  Dame  de  Nanies,  and  she  lay  battering  us,  I 
had  really  so  much  to  attend  to  in  the  way  of  reeving,  knot- 
ting, splicing,  and  turning  in  afresh,  that  I  had  scarcely  a 
minute  to  look  about  me,  in  order  to  ascertain  how  the  day 
was  going.  I  fired  my  musket  but  twice.  The  glimpses  1 
did  manage  to  take  were  far  from  satisffiotory,  however ; 
serera!  ofour  people  being  kilM  or  wounded,  one  gun  fidrif 
imppleii  hy9L  ^ot^  and  our  rinsing  in  a  sad  pH^.    Tks 
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only  thing  eneounging  was  Neb's  shout,  the  fellow  mokiiig 
it  a  point  to  roar  almost  as  loud  as  his  gun,  at  each  dis- 
charge. 

It  was  eTident  from  the  first  that  the  Frenehnian  had 
nearly  twice  as  many  men  as  we  carried.  This  rendered 
any  attempt  at  boarding  imprudenty  and,  in  the  way  of 
pounding,  our  prospects  were  by  ho  means  flattenng.  At 
length  I  heard  a  rushing  sound  over  my  head,  and,  looking 
up,  I  saw  that  the  main-top*mast,  with  the  yards  and  sails, 
had  come  down  on  the  fore-braces,  and  might  shortly  be 
expected  on  deck.  At  this  point.  Captain  WUliams  ordered 
all  hands  from  the  guns  to  clear  the  wreck.  At  the  same 
instant,  our  antagonist,  with  a  degree  of  complaisance  that 
I  could  have  hugged  him  for,  ceased  firing  also.  Both  sides 
seemed  to  think  it  was  very  foolish  for  two  merchantmen  to 
Ke  within  a  cable's  length  ^each  other,  trying  which  could 
do  the  other  the  most  harm ;  and  both  sides  set  about  the, 
by  this  time,  very  necessary  duty  of  repairing  damages. 
While  this  was  going  on,  the  men  at  the  wheel,  by  a  species 
of  instinctive  caution,  did  their  whole  duty.  The  Crisis 
luf^  all  she  was  able,  while  la  Dame  de  Nantes  edged  away 
all  she  very  conveniently  could,  placing  more  than  a  mile 
of  blue  water  between  the  two  vessels,  before  we,  who  were 
at  work  aloft,  were  aware  they  were  so  decidedly  running 
on  diverging  lines. 

:  It  was  night  before  we  got  our  wreck  clear ;  and  then  we 
had  to  look  about  ns^  to  get  out  spare  spars,  fit  them,  rig 
them,  point  them,  and  sway  them  aloft.  The  last  operation, 
however,  was  deferred  until  morning.  As  it  was,  the  day's 
work  had  been  hard,  and  the  people  really  wanted  rest. 
Rest  was  granted  them  at  eight  o'ckick ;  at  which  hour,  our 
late  antagonist  was  visible  abont  a  league  distant,  the  dark- 
ness beginning  to  envelope  her.  In  the  morning  the  horizon 
was  clear,  owmg  to  the  repttlsk>n  which  existed  in  so  much 
force  between  the  two  vessels.  It  was  not  our  business  to 
trouble  ourselves  about  the  fate  of  our  adversary,  but  to  take 
heed  of  our  own.  That  morning  we  got  up  our  spars, 
crossed  the  yards,  and  made  sail  again.  We  had  several 
days'  work  in  repairing  all  our  damages ;  but,  happening  to 
be  found  for  a  long  voyage,  and  well  found,  too,  by  the  eai 
of  a  week  tl^  Crisis  was  in  as  good  order  a^  if  wo  had  not 
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(ought  a  battle.  As  for  the  combat,  it  was  one  of  those  in 
which  cither  side  might  claim  the  victory,  or  not,  as  it  suited 
tastes.  We  had  very  ingenious  excuses  for  our  failure, 
however ;  and  I  make  no  doubt  the  French  were  just  as 
ready,  in  this  way,  as  we  were  ourselves. 

Our  loss  in  this  engagement  amounted  to  two  men  killed 
outright,  and  to  seven  wounded,  two  of  whom  died  within  a 
few  days.  The  remaining  wounded  all  recovered,  though 
the  second-mate,  who  was  one  of  them,  I  believe  never  got 
to  be  again  the  man  he  had  been.  A  canister-shot  lodged 
near  his  hip,  and  the  creature  we  had  on  board  as  a  surgeon 
was  not  the  hero  to  extract  it.  In  that  day,  the  country  was 
not  so  very  well  provided  with  medical  men  on  the  land,  as 
to  spare  many  good  ones  to  the  sea.  In  the  new  navy,  it 
was  much  the  fashion  to  say,  "  if  you  want  a  leg  amputated^ 
send  for  the  carpenter ;  he  does  know  how  to  use  a  saw, 
while  it  is  questionable  whether  the  doctor  knows  how  to  use 
anything."  Times,  however,  are  greatly  altered  in  this 
respect ;  the  gentlemen  who  now  compose  this  branch  of  the 
service  being  not  only  worthy  of  commendation  for  their 
skill  and  services,  but  worthy  of  the  graduated  rank  which 
I  see  they  are  just  now  asking  of  the  justice  of  their  country, 
and  which,  as  that  country  ordinarily  administers  justice,  I 
am  much  afraid  they  will  ask  in  vain. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

«Ifwe 
Cannot  defend  our  own  door  from  the  dog^, 
Let  us  be  worried ;  and  our  nation  lose 
The  name  of  hardiness,  and  policy.** 

Henry  V. 

The  combat  between  the  Crisis  and  la  Dame  de  Nantes 
took  place  in  42.37M2"  north  latitude,  and  34.16'.43"  west 
longitude,  from  Greenwich.  This  was  very  near  the  centre 
of  the  rorlhern  Atlantic,  and  gave  us  ample  time  to  get  our 
ship  in  good  condition  before  we  drew  in  with  the  land 
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Shortly  after  the  affair,  the  wiod  came  out  light  at  norlb* 
east,  forcing  us  down  nearer  to  the  Bay  of  Biscay  than  waa 
at  ail  convenient,  when  bound  to  London.  The  weather  grew 
^ggy*  too,  which  is  not  usual  on  the  coast  of  Europe,  with 
the  wind  at  east,  and  the  nights  dark.  Just  a  fortnight  afler 
the  action,  I  was  awakened  early  one  morning  by  a  rough 
shake  of  the  shoulder  from  Marble,  who  had  the  watch,  but 
who  was  calling  me  at  least  an  hour  before  the  time.  "  Bear 
a  hand  and  turn  out,^'  he  said ;  "  I  want  you  on  deck,  Mr. 
Wallingford."  I  obeyed,  of  course,  and  soon  stood  in  the 
presence  of  the  chief-mate,  rubbing  my  eyes  diligently,  98 
if  they  had  to  be  opened  by  friction. 

It  was  just  six  bells,  or  seveB  o^cIock,  and  one. of  the  watch 
was  on  the  point  of  making  the  bell  proclaim  as  much,  when 
Mr.  Marble  ordered  him  not  to  strike  the  hour.  The  wea- 
ther was  thick,  or  rather  foggy,  and  the  wind  light,  with 
very  little  sea  going.  All  this  1  had  time  to  notice,  to  listen 
to  the  unusual  order  about  the  bell,  and  to  gape  twice,  before 
the  mate  turned  to  me.  He  seized  my  .arm,  carried  me  on 
the  lee  side  of  the  quarter-deck,  shook  his  finger  at  a  vacant 
spot  in  the  fog,  and  said-« 

*'  Miles,  my  boy,  down  yonder,  within  half  a  mile  of  this 
very  spot,  is  our  friend  the  Frenchman  I" 

«*  How  is  it  possible  you  can  know  that,  Mr.  Marble  T"  I 
demanded  in  surprise. 

'*  Because  I  have  seen  hfin,  with  these  two  good-lookii^ 
eyes  of  mine.  This  fog  opens  and  shuts  like  a  playhouse- 
curtain,  and  I  got  a  peep  at  the  chap,  about  ten  minutes 
since.  It  was  a  short  look,  but  it  was  a  sure  one ;  I  would 
swear  to  the  fellow  in  any  admiralty  court  in  Christendom. 

"  And  what  do  you  intend  to  do,  Mr.  Marble  ?  We  found 
him  a  hard  subject  in  clear  weather ;  what  can  we  do  with 
him  in  thick?" 

^'  That  depoids  on  the  old  man ;  his  v^?y  natur'  is  over- 
laid by  what  has  happened  already,  and  I  rather  think  he 
will  be  for  a  fresh  skrimmage" — Marble  was  an  uneducated 
Kennebunk  man,  and  by  no  means  particular  about  his 
English.  •*  There  '11  be  good  picking  in  that  French  gen- 
tleman. Master  Miles,  for  those  who  come  in  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  plunder !" 

The  chief-mate  then  told  me  to  go  below  and  turn  up  all 


bands,  making  as  Ittde  rumpus  about  it  aa  poisiUe.  Tbm 
I  did ;  and  whon  I  returned  to  the  deck*  I  found  the  fingen 
of  Marble  going  again,  with  Captain  Williama  for  his  audi- 
tor, just  as  they  had  gone  to  me,  a  few  minutes  earlier* 
Being  an  officer,  I  made  no  scruples  about  joining  the  party* 
Marble. was  giving  his-  account  of  the  manner  i|i  which  h(9 
had  momentarily  seen  the  enemy,  tte  canvi^ss  he  wfis  under» 
the  course  he  was  steering,  aiod  the  air  of  security  that  pre» 
vailed  about  him.  So  much,  he  insisted  h^  bad  noted,  thou^nh 
he  tfaw  the  ship  fer  about  twenty  seconds  only.  AH  this, 
however,  might  be  true,  for  a  seaman's  eye  is  quK)k,and  he 
has  modes  of  his  own  for  seeing  a  great  deal ,  in  a  brifif 
space  of  time.  Marble  now  proposed  th^^t  we  should  go  to 
quarters,  run  alongside  of  the  Frenchman,  pour  in  a  broad- 
side,  and  boaxd  .him  in  the  smoke.  Our  success  would  be 
certain,  could  we  close  with  him  without  being  seen ;  and  it 
would  be  almost  as  certain,  could  we  engage  him  with  our 
guns  by  surprise.  The  chief-mate  was  of  opinion  we  had 
dosed  him  in  the  other  affiiir,  in  a  way  to  sicken  hioi  t  this 
■time  we  should  bring  him  .to  with  a  round  turn  I 

1^be>^old  man"  was  pleased  with  the  notion,  I  ^w  at  ^ 
glance;  aod  I  confess  it  took  my  fancy  also.  We  all  feU 
very  sore  at  the  result  of  the  other  attempt,  and  here  it 
cseemed  as  if  fi>rtune  gave  us  a  good  occasion  for  repairing 
^the-evil. 

**  There  can  be  no  harm  in  getting  ready,  Mr.  ^arbleii^ 
4he  captain  4>beerved ;  >*and  when  we  are  ready  onrseWfp 
we  shall  know  better  what  to  think  of  the  matter." 

This  rwas  no  «ooner  said,  than  away  we  went  to  ckair  ahip. 
Our  task  was  soon  done ;  the  tompions  were  got  out,  tiis 
guns  cast  loose,  ammunitioii  was  brought  up,  find  a  stan4 
of  grape  was  put  in  over  the  shot  in  every  piece  ip  both 
batteries.  As  the  men  were. told  the  motive,  they  wQrke4 
like  dray-librses ;  «nd  I  do  not  think  we  were  ten  minutes 
before  the  ship  was  ready  to  go  into  .action,  at  a  moment's 
notice. 

All  this  time,  >Caplain  Williams  refused  to  keep  the  sh^ 
away.  I  believe  Ke  wanted  to  get  a  look  at  our  neighbour 
himself,  for  he  could  not  but  foresee  what  might  be  the  con* 
sequences,  should  he  run  down  in  the  fog,  and  eo^^ige  ja 
heavier  vessel  than  {ikuown,  without,  thaoeromony  of  ji  hail. 
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The  sea  was  covered  with  EDglishmen,  and  one  of  their 
cniieera  might  not  very  easily  pardon  such  a  mistake,  bow* 
ever  honestly  made.  Bat  preparati<m  seems  to  infer  a  neoes* 
sity  for  performance.  When  e?er3rthing  was  ready,  all  eyes 
were  turned  aft  in  a  way  that  human  nature  could  hardly 
endure,  and  the  captain  was  obliged  to  yield.  As  Biarble, 
of  all  on  board,  had  alone  seen  the  other  Tessel,  be  was 
directed  to  conn  the  Crisb  in  the  delicate  operation  she  was 
about  to  undertake. 

As  before,  my  statim  was  on  the  forecastle.  I  had  beeD 
directed  to  keep  a  bright  lodL^out,  as  the  enemy  would 
doubtless  be  first  seen  from  forward.  The  order  was  unne* 
cessary,  however,  for  never  did  human  beings  g^iae  into  a 
fog  more  anxiously,  than  did  all  on  board  our  ship  on  this 
occasion.  Calculating  by  the  distance,  and  the  courses 
steered,  we  supposed  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  would  bring  us 
square  alongside  of  Mr.  Marble's  ship ;  though  some  among 
us  doubted  his  having  seen  any  vessel  at  all.  There  was 
about  a  five-knot  breeze,  and  we  had  all  our  square  sails  set, 
knowing  it  was  necessary  to  go  a  little  faster  than  our  ad- 
versary, to  catch  up  with  him.  The  intense  expectation, 
not  to  say  anxiety,  of  such  a  scene,  is  not  easily  described. 
The  surrounding  togj  at  times,  seemed  filled  with  ships ;  but 
all  vanished  into  thick  air,  one  after  another,  leaving  nothing 
but  vapour.  Severe  orders  had  been  given  for  no  one  to 
call  out,  but,  the  moment  the  ship  was  seen,  for  the  disco 
verer  to  go  aft  and  report.  At  least  a  dozen  men  left  their 
quarters  on  this  errand,  all  returning  in  the  next  instant, 
satisfied  they  had  been  deceived.  Bach  moment,  too,  in- 
creased the  expectation;  for  each  moment  must  we  be 
getting  nearer  and  nearer  to  her,  if  any  vessel  were  really 
there.  Quite  twenty  minutes,  however,  passed  in  this  man- 
ner, and  no  ship  was  seen.  Marble  continued  cool  and 
confident,  but  the  captain  and  second-mate  smiled,  while  the 
people  began  to  shake  their  heads,  and  roll  the  tobacco  inV> 
their  cheeks.  As  we  advanced,  our  own  ship  iufted  l^ 
d^rees,  until  we  had  got  fairly  on  our  old  course  again,  or 
were  sailing  close  upon  the  wind.  This  change  was  made 
easily,  the  braces  not  having  been  touched ;  a  precautioa 
•  that  was  taken  expressly  to  give  us  this  advantage.  When 
we  found  ourselves  once  more  close  upon  the  wind,  we  gave 
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the  matter  up  forward,  supposing  the  mate  had  been  de 
ceiled.  I  saw  by  the  expression  of  the  captain's  face  tha 
he  was  about  to  give  the  order  to  secure  the  guns,  when, 
casting  my  eyes  forward,  there  was  a  ship,  sure  enough, 
within  a  hundred  yards  of  us  I  I  held  up  both  arms,  as  I 
looked  aft,  and  luckily  caught  the  captain's  eye.  In  an 
instant,  he  was  on  the  forecastle.* 

It  was  easy  enough  to  see  the  stranger  now.  There  he 
was  in  the  fog,  looking  mystical  and  hazy ;  but  there  he 
was,  under  his  main*top-gallant*sail,  close-hauled,  and  mov- 
ing ahead  in  all  the  confidence  of  the  solitude  of  the  ocean. 
We  could  not  see  his  hull,  or  so  faintly  as  only  to  distinguish 
its  mass ;  but  from  his  tops  up,  there  was  no  mistaking  the 
objects.  We  had  shot  away  the  Frenchman's  mizen-royal- 
mast.  It  was  a  pole,  and  there  the  stump  stood,  just  as  it 
was  when  we  had  last  seen  him  on  the  evening  of  the  day 
of  the  combat.  This  lefl  no  doubt  of  the  character  of  our 
neighbour,  and  it  at  once  determined  our  course.  As  it  was, 
we  were  greatly  outsailing  him,  but  an  order  was  imme- 
diately given  to  set  the  light  staysails.  As  Captain  Williams 
passed  afl,  he  gave  his  orders  to  the  men  in  the  batteries. 
In  the  mean  time,  the  second-mate,  who  spoke  very  good 
New  York  French,  came  upon  the  forecastle,  in  readiness 
to  answer  the  expected  hail.  As  the  Crisis  was  kept  a  little 
free,  in  order  to  close,  and  as  she  sailed  so  fast,  it  was  appa- 
rent we  were  coming  up  with  the  chase,  hand  over  hand. 

The  two  ships  were  not  more  than  a  hundred  feet  asunder 
when  the  Frenchmen  first  saw  us.  This  blindness  was 
owing  to  several  circumstances.  In  the  first  place,  ten  men 
look  forward  in  a  ship,  where  one  looks  aft.  Those  who 
looked  aloft,  too,  were  generally  on  the  quarter-deck,  and 
this  prevented  them  from  looking  astern.  Then  the  French- 
man's crew  had  just  gone  to  their  breakfasts,  most  of  them 
eating  below.  She  was  so  strong-handed,  moreover,  as  to 
give  a  fbrenQon's  watch  below,  and  this  still  left  many  of  the- 
sluggards  in  their  hammocks.  In  that  day,  even  a  French 
ship-of-the-line  was  no  model  of  discipline  or  order,  and  a 
letter-of-marque  was  consequently  worse.  As  it  afterwards 
appeared,  we  were  first  seen  by  the  mate  of  the  watch,  who 
ran  to  the  taftrail,  and,  instead  of  giving  an  order  to  call  all 
.  bands»  be  bailed  us.    Mr.  Forbank,  our  second-mate,  an- 
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Bweied;  mumbling  his  words  so,  that,  if  they  wen  \md 
French,  they  did  not  sound  like  good  English.  He  got  out 
the  name  *'  Le  Hasard,  de  Bordeaux,"  pretty  plainly,  how- 
ever;  and  this  served  to  mystify  the  mate  for  a  few  seconds. 
By  the  end  of  that  time,  our  bows  were  doubling  on  the 
Frenchman's  quarter,  and  we  were  sheering  into  him  so  fast 
as  quite  to  distract  the  Itantes  man.  The  hail  had  been 
heard  below;  however,  and  the  Fienchmen  came  tumbling 
up  by  the  dozen,  forward  and  ail. 

Captain  Williams  was  a  prime  seaman,  and  one  of  the 
coolest  men  that  ever  lived.  Everything  that  day  was  done 
at  precisely  the  proper  moment  The  Frenchman  attempted 
to  keep  off,  but  our  wheel  was  so  touched  as  to  keep  us  lap- 
ping in  nearly  a  parallel  line  with  them,  the  whole  time ; 
and  our  forward  sails  soon  becalmed  even  their  mainsail. 
Of  course  we  went  two  feet  to  their  one.  Marble  came  on 
the  forecastle,  just  as  our  cat^^head  was  abreast  of  **  The 
Lady's"  forward*rigging.  Less  than  a  minute  was  required 
to  take  us  so  far  forward,  and  that  minute  was  one  of  great 
confusion  among  the  French.  As  soon  as  Marble  got  on 
the  forecastle,  he  made  a  signal,  the  ensign  was  run  up,  aqd 
the  order  was  given  to  fire.  We  let  fly  all  five  of  our  nine- 
pounders,  loaded  with  two  round  and  a  stand  of  grape,  at 
the  same  moment.  At  the  next  instant,  the  cfosh  of  the 
ships  coming  foul  of  each  other  was  beard.  Marble  shouted 
*'  Come  on,  boys !"  and  away  he,  and  I,  and  Neb,  and  all 
hands  of  us,  went  on  board  of  the  Frenchman  like  a  hurri- 
cane. I  anticipated  a  furious  hand  to  hand  conflict ;  but  we 
found  the  deck  deserted,  and  had  no  difficulty  whatever  in 
getting  possession.  The  surprise,  .the  rush,  and  the  effect 
of  the  broadside,  gave  us  an  easy  victory.  The  French 
captain  had  been  nearly  cut  in  two  by  a  nine^pound  shot, 
moreover,  and  both  of  the  mates  were  severely  wounded. 
These  accidents  contributed  largely  to  our  suocess,  causing 
the  enemy  to  abandon  the  defence  as  hopeless.  We  had  not 
a  soul  hurt. 

The  prize  proved  to  be  the  ship  I  have  mentioned,  a  letter- 
of*marque,  from  Guadaloupe,  bound  to  Nantes.  She  was  a 
trifle  larger  than  the  Crisis,  mounted  twelve  French  nkies, 
and  had  eighty-three  souls  on  board  when  she  sailed.  Of 
thqse,  howevert  no  less  than  twenty-three  iiad  been  hilled 
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were  absent  in  a  prize.  Of  the  wounded,  nearly  all  were 
Btili  in  their  hammocks.  Among  the  remainder,  some  six- 
teen or  eighteen  su^red  by  our  close  and  destructive  broad- 
side on  the  present  occasion,  reducing  the  efficient  part  of 
her  crew  to  about  our  own  numbers.  The  vessel  was  new 
:and  valuable,  and  her  cargo  was  invoiced  at  something  like 
tsixty  thousand  dollars,  having  sqme  cochineal  among  it. 

As  soon  as  assured  of  our  victory,  the  Crisis's  main-top- 
sail was  braced  aback,  as  well  as  it  could  be,  and  her  helm 
put  down.  At  the  same  time,  the  Dame  was  kept  away, 
and  the  two  ships  went  clear  of  each  other.  Little  injury 
had  been  done  by  the  collision,  or  the  grinding;  and,  in 
consequence  of  our  guns  having  been  so  much  shotted,  no 
damage  whatever  was  done  the  lower  masts  of  the  prize. 
The  shot  had  just  force  enough  to  pass  through  the  bulwarks, 
make  splinters,  and  to  lodge.  This  lefl  both  vessels  in  good 
condition  for  going  into  poft. 

At  first  it  was  determined  to  leave  me  in  la  Dame  de 
NarUeSj  as  prize-master,  with  directions  to  follow  the  Crisis 
into  Falmouth,  whither  she  was  bound  for  orders.  But,  on 
further  examination,  it  was  discovered  that  the  crew  of  an 
American  brig  was  on  board  the  prize  as  prisoners;  la 
Dame  de  Nantes  having  captured  the  vessel  only  two  days 
before  we  met  the  former  the  first  time,  taken  out  her  people, 
manned  her,  and  ordered  her  for  Nantes.  These  Ameri- 
cans, including  the  master  and  two  mates,  amounted  to 
'  thirteen  souls  in  all,  and  they  enabled  us  to  make  a  different 
disposition  of  the  prize.  The  result  of  an  hour  or  two's 
deliberations  was  as  follows : 

Our  old  second-mate,  whose  hurt  was  likely  to  require 
better  care  than  could  be  had  on  t|ie  North-'West  Coast,  was 
put  on  board  the  French  ship  as  prize-master,  with  orders  to 
make  the  best  of  :his  way  to  New  York.  The  master  and 
.chief*mate  of  the  American  brig  agreed  to  act  under  him, 
and  to  assist  incc^rrying  la  Dame  across  the  ocean.  Three 
or  four  of  our  invalids  were  sent  home  also,  and  the  libe- 
rated Americans  took  service  for  the  passage.  All  the 
French  wounded  jiv^re  leA  in  the  ship,  under  the  charge  of 
their  own  <fflii?f9QP}  yfho  wfts  a  man  pf  some  little  merit. 
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though  a  good  deal  of  a  botcher,  as  was  too  much  the  fashion 
of  that  day. 

It  was  dark  before  all  the  arrangements  were  made,  when 
la  Dame  de  Nantes  turned  short  round  on  her  heel,  and 
made  sail  for  America.  Of  course  our  captain  sent  in  his 
official  report  by  her,  and  I  seized  a  moment  to  write  a  short 
letter  to  Grace,  which  was  so  worded  as  to  be  addressed  to 
the  whole  family.  I  knew  how  much  happiness  a  line  from 
me  would  bestow,  and  I  had  the  pleasure  to  inform  them, 
also,  that  I  was  promoted  to  be  second-mate — ^the  steond- 
mate  of  the  American  brig  having  shipped  as  my  successcHr 
in  the  rank  of  third-officer. 

The  parting  on  the  wide  ocean,  that  night,  was  solemn, 
and,  in  some  respects,  sad.  We  knew  that  several  who 
were  in  la  Dame  de  Nantes  would  probably  be  led  behind, 
as  she  travelled  her  long,  solitary  path,  in  the  depths  of  the 
ocean  ;  and  there  were  the  chances  that  she,  herself,  might 
never  arrive.  As  respects  the  last,  however,  the  odds 
were  in  her  favour,  the  American  coast  being  efiectually 
cleared  of  French  privateers  by  that  time;  and  I  subse- 
quently received  eleven  hundred  and  seventy-three  dollars 
for  my  share  in  that  exploit.  How  I  was  afl^ted  by  th9 
circumstance,  and  what  I  did  with  the  money,  will  appear 
in  the  sequel. 

The  Crisis  made  sail  on  a  bowline,  at  the  same  moment 
her  prize  filled  away  for  America;  Miles  Wallingford  a 
much  more  important  personage  than  he  had  been  a  few 
hours  before.  We  put  the  prisoners  below,  keeping  a  good 
watch  over  them,  and  hauled  off  to  the  northward  and  west- 
ward, in  order  to  avoid  any  French  cruisers  that  might  be 
hovering  on  their  own  coast.  Captain  Williams  seemed 
satisfied  with  the  share  of  glory  he  had  obtained,  and  mani- 
fested no  further  disposition  to  seek  renown  in  arms.  As 
for  Marble,  I  never  knew  a  man  more  exalted  in  his  own 
esteem,  than  he  was  by  the  results  of  that  day's  work.  It 
certainly  did  him  great  credit ;  but,  from  that  hour,  woe  to 
the  man  who  pretended  to  dispute  with  him  concerning  the 
character  of  any  sail  that  happened  to  cross  our  path. 

The  day  afler  we  parted  company  with  our  prize,  we 
made  a  sail  to  the  westward,  and  hauled  up  to  take  a  look 
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at  her^  the  wind  having  shifted.  She  was  soon  pronounced 
to  he  an  American ;  but,  though  we  showed  our  colours,  the 
stranger,  a  brig,  manifested  no  disposition  to  speak  us.  This 
induced  Captain.  Williams  to  make  sail  in  chase,  more  espe- 
cially as  the  brig  endeavoured  to  elude  us  by  passing  ahead, 
and  the  run  was  pretty  nearly  on  our  course.  At  4,  P.  M. 
we  got  near  enough  to  throw  a  nine-pound  shot  between  the 
fellow's  masts,  when  the  chase  hove^to,  and  permitted  us  to 
come  up.  The  brig  proved  to  be  the  prize  of  la  Dame  de 
Nantes^  and  we  took  possession  of  her  forthwith.  As  this 
vessel  was  loaded  with  flour,  pot  and  pearl  ashes,  &c.,  and 
was  bound  to  London,  I  was  put  in  charge  of  her,  with  a 
young  man  of  my  own  age,  of  the  name  of  Roger  Talcott, 
for  my  assistant,  having  six  men  for  my  crew.  Of  course 
the  Frenchmen,  all  but  one  who  acted  as  cook  and  steward 
excepted,  were  received  on  board  the  Crisis.  Neb  went 
with  me,  through  his  own  and  my  earnest  entreaties,  though 
spared  by  Marble  with  great  reluctance. 

This  was  my  first  command ;  and  proud  enough  did  I 
feel  on  the  occasion,  though  almost  dying  with  the  appre- 
hension of  doing  something  wrong.  My  orders  were,  to 
make  the  Lizard  light,  and  to  crawl  along  up-channel,  keep- 
ing close  in  with  the  English  coast;  Captain  Williams 
anticipating  instructioas  to  go  to  the  same  port  to  which  the 
Amanda  (the  brig)  was  bound,  and  expecting  to  overtake  us, 
afler  he  bad  called  at  Falmouth  for  his  orders.  As  the 
Crisis  could  go  four  feet  to  the  Amanda's  three,  before  sun- 
set our  old  ship  was  hull  down  ahead  of  us. 

When  I  took  charge  of  the  deck  the  next  morning,  I  found 
myself  on  the  wide  ocean,  with  nothing  in  sight,  at  the  age 
of  eighteen,  and  in  the  enehiy's  seas,  with  a  valuable  vessel 
to  care  for,  my  way  to  find  into  narrow  waters  that  I  had 
never  entered,  and  a  crew  on  board,  of  whom  just  one-half 
were  now  on  their  first  voyage.  Our  green  hands  had 
manifested  the  aptitude  of  Americans,  and  had  done  wonders 
in  the  way  of  improvement ;  but  a  great  deal  still  remained 
to  be  learned.  The  Crisis's  complement  had  been  too  large 
to  employ  everybody  at  all  sorts  of  work,  as  is  usually  done 
in  a  merchant-vessel  with  her  ordinary  number  of  hands , 
and  the  landsmen  had  to  take  their  chances  for  instruction. 

ia» 
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Notwithstandiog,  the  men  I  got  were  stoat,  heahhy,  wffiiiig 

and  able  to  pull  and  haul  with  the  oldest  salts. 

By  the  arrangement  that  had  been  made,  I  was  now 
thrown  upon  my  own  resources.  Seamanship,  navigation, 
address,  prudence,  all  depended  on  me.  I  confess  I  was,  at 
first,  nearly  as  much  depressed  by  the  novelty  and  respon- 
sibility of  my  command,  as  Neb  was  delighted.  But  it  is 
surprising  how  soon  we  get  accustomed  to  changes  of  this 
sort.  The  first  five  or  six  hours  set  me  quite  at  my  ease^ 
though  it  is  true  nothing  occurred  in  the  least  out  of  the 
usual  way ;  and,  by  the  time  the  sun  set,  I  should  have  been 
happy,  could  I  have  got  over  the  uneasiness  produced  by 
the  darkness.  The  wind  had  got  round  to  south-west,  and 
blew  fresh.  I  set  a  lower  and  a  top*mast  studding-sail,  and 
by  the  time  the  light  had  entirely  vanished,  the  brig  began 
to  drag  aRer  her  canvass  in  a  way  to  keep  me  wide  awake. 
I  was  at  a  loss  whether  to  shorten  sail  or  not.  On  the  one 
hand,  there  was  the  apprehension  of  carrying  away  some- 
thing; and,  on  the  other,  the  fear  of  seeming  timid  in  the 
eyes  of  the  two  or  three  seamen  I  bad  with  me.  I  watched 
the  countenances  of  these  men,  in  order  to  glean  their  private 
sentiments ;  but,  usually,  Jack  relies  so  much  on  his  officers, 
that  he  seldom  anticipates  evils.  As  for  Neb,  the  harder  it 
blew,  the  greater  was  his  rapture.  He  -appeared  to  think 
the  wind  was  Master  Miles's,  as  well  as  the  ocean,  the  brig, 
and  himself.  The  more  there  was  of  each,  the  richer  I 
became.  As  for  Talcott,  he  was  scarcely  as  good  a  seaman 
as  myself,  though  he  was  well-educated,  had  good  manners, 
was  well-connected,  and  had  been  my  original  competitor 
for  the  office  of  third-mate.  I  had  been  preferred  only 
through  the  earnest  recommendations  of  Marble.  Talcott, 
however,  was  as  expert  a  navigator  as  we  had  in  the  ship, 
and  had  been  placed  with  me  on  that  account;  Captain 
Williams  fancying  two  heads  might  prove  better  than  one. 
I  took  this  young  man  into  the  cabin  with  me,  not  only  as  a 
companion,  but  to  give  him  consideration  with  the  people 
forward.  On  shore,  though  less  fortunate  in  the  way  of 
state,  he  would  have  been  considered  as  fully  my  equal  in 
position.  ^. 

Talcott  and  myself  remained  on  deck  together  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  first  night  and  the  little  sleep  I  did  get  was 
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caught  in  a  top-oiaat  studding-sail  that  lay  on  the  quarter- 
deck, and  which  I  had  deteroilned  not*  to  set,  ader  rowsing 
it  up  for  that  purpose.  When  daylight  returned,  however, 
with  a  clear  horizon,  no  increase  of  wind,  and  nothing  in 
sight,  I  was  so  much  relieved  as  to  take  a  good  nap  until 
eight.  All  that  day  we  started  neither  tack  nor  sheet,  nor 
touched  a  brace.  Towards  evening  I  went  alofl  myself  to 
look  for  land,  but  without  success,  though  I  knew,  from  our 
observation  at  upon,  it  could  not  be  far  off.  Fifly  years  ago 
the  longitude  was  the  great  difficulty  with  navigators.  Both 
Talcott  and  myself  did  very  well  with  the  lunars,  it  is  true ; 
but  there  was  no  chance  to  observe,  and  even  lunars  soon 
get  out  of  their  reckoning  among  currents  and  tides.  Glad 
enough,  then,  was  I  to  hear  Neb  sing  out  "  Light  ahead !" 
from  the  fore-top-sail-yard.  This  was  about  ten  o'clock. 
I  knew  this  light  must  be  the  Lizard,  as  we  were  too  far  to 
the  eastward  for  Scilly.  The  course  was  changed  so  as  to 
bring  the  light  a  little  on  the  weather-bow ;  and  I  watched 
ibr  its  appearance  to  us  on  deck  with  an  anxiety  I  have 
experienced,  since,  only  in  the  most  trying  circumstances. 
Half  an  hour  sufficed  for  this,  and  then  I  felt  comparatively 
happy.  A  new  beginner  even  is  not  badly  ofi*  with  the  wind 
fresh  at  south-west,  and  the  Lizard  light  in  plain  view  on  his 
weather-bow,  if  he  happen  to  be  bound  up-channel.  That 
night,  consequently,  proved  to  be  more  comfortable  than  the 
previous. 

Next  morning  there  was  no  change,  except  in  the  brig's 
position.  We  were  well  in  the  channel,  had  the  land  as 
close  aboard  as  was  prudent,  and  could  plainly  see,  by 
objects  ashore,  that  we  were  travelling  ahead  at  a  famous 
rate.  We  went  within  a  mile  of  the  Eddystone,  so  deter- 
mined was  I  to  keep  as  far  as  possible  from  the  French 
privateers.  Next  morning  we  were  up  abreast  of  the  Isle 
of  Wight ;  but  the  wind  had  got  round  to  the  southward  and 
eastward,  becoming  much  lighter,  and  so  scant  as  to  bring 
us  on  a  taut  bowline.  This  made  England  a  lee-shore,  and 
1  began  to  be  as  glad  to  get  off  it,  as  I  had  lately  been  to 
hug  it. 

All  this  time,  it  will  easily  be  understood  that  we  kept  a 
sharp  look-outf  on  board  the  brig,  for  enemies.  We  saw  a 
great  numy  sail,  particularly  as  we  approached  the  Straits 
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of  Dover,  and  kept  as  much  aloof  from  all  as  circumstanoei 
would  allow.  Several  were  evidently  English  vessels-of- 
war,  and  1  felt  no  small  concern  on  the  subject  of  having 
some  of  my  men  impressed ;  for  at  that  period,  and  for  many 
years  aflerwards,  ships  of  all  nations  that  traded  with  the 
Knglish  lost  many  of  their  people  by  this  practice,  and  the 
American  crafl  more  than  any  other.  I  ascribed  to  our 
sticking  so  close  to  the  coast,  which  we  did  as  long  as  it  was 
at  all  safe,  the  manner  in  which  we  were  permitted  to  pass 
unnoticed,  or,  at  least,  undetained.  But,  as  we  drew  nearer 
to  the  narrow  waters,  I  had  little  hope  of  escaping  without 
being  boarded.  In  the  mean  while,  we  made  short  stretches 
off  the  land,  and  back  again,  all  one  day  and  night,  working 
slowly  to  the  eastward.  We  still  met  with  no  interruption. 
I  was  fast  getting  confidence  in  myself;  handling  the  Aman- 
da, in  my  own  judgment,  quite  as  well  as  Marble  could  have 
done  it,  and  getting  my  green  hands  into  so  much  method 
and  practice,  that  I  should  not  have  hesitated  about  turning 
round  and  shaping  our  course  for  New  York,  so  far  as  the 
mere  business  of  navigating  the  vessel  was  concerned. 

The  lights  on  the  English  coast  were  safe  guides  for  our 
movements,  and  they  let  me  understand  how  much  we  made 
or  lost  on  a  tack.  Dungeness  was  drawing  nearer  slowly, 
to  appearances,  and  I  was  beginning  to  look  out  for  a  pilot ; 
when  Talcott,  who  had  the  watch,  about  three  in  the  morn- 
ing, came  with  breathless  haste  into  the  cabin,  to  tell  nie 
there  was  a  sail  closing  with  us  fast,  and,  so  far  as  he  could 
make  her  out  in  the  darkness,  she  was  kigger-rigged.  This 
was  startling  news  indeed,  for  it  was  almost  tantamount  to 
saying  the  stranger  was  a  Frenchman.  I  did  not  undress 
at  all,  and  was  on  deck  in  a  moment.  The  vessel  in  chase 
was  about  half  a  mile  distant  on  our  lee-quarter,  but  could 
be  plainly  enough  distinguished,  and  I,  saw  at  a  glance  she 
was  a  lugger.  There  were  certainly  English  luggers ;  but 
all  the  traditions  of  the  profession  had  taught  me  to  regard 
a  vessel  of  that  particular  rig  as  a  Frenchman.  I  had  heard 
of  privateers  from  Dunkirk,  Boulogne,  and  various  other 
ports  in  France,  running  over  to  the  English  coast  in  the 
night,  and  making  prizes,  just  as  this  fellow  seemed  disposed 
to  serve  us.  Luckily,  our  head  was  towait  the  land,  and 
we  were  looking  about  a  point  and  a  half  to  windward  of  the 
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light  on  Dungeness,  being  also  favoured  with  a  flood-tide,  so 
far  as  we  could  judge  by  the  rapid  drifl  of  the  vessel  to 
windward. 

My  decision  was  made  in  a  minute.  I  knew  nothing  of 
batteries,  or  where  to  seek  protection ;  but  there  was  the 
land,  and  I  determined  to  make  for  it  as  fast  as  I  could.  By 
keeping  the  brig  a  good  full,  and  making  all  the  sail  she 
could  carry,  I  thought  we  might  run  cushore  before  the  lugger 
could  get  alongside  us.  As  for  her  firing,  I  did  not  believe 
she  would  dare  to  attempt  that,  as  it  might  bring  some  Eng- 
lish cruiser  on  her  heels,  and  France  was  some  hours'  sail 
distant.  The  fore  and  mizen  top-gallant-sails  were  set  as 
fast  as  possible,  the  weather-braces  pulled  upon  a  little,  the 
bowlines  eased,  and  the  brig  kept  a  rap-full.  The  Amanda 
was  no  flyer,  certainly ;  but  she  seemed  frightened  as  much 
as  we  were  ourselves,  that  night.  I  never  knew  her  to  get 
along  so  fast,  considering  the  wind ;  and  really  there  was  a 
short  time  when  1  began  to  think  she  held  her  own,  the  lug- 
ger being  jammed  up  as  close  as  she  could  be.  But  this 
was  all  delusion,  that  crafl  coming  afler  us  more  like  a  sea- 
serpent  than  a  machine  carried  ahead  by  canvass.  I  was 
soon  certain  that  escape  from  such  a  racer  by  sailing,  was 
altogether  out  of  the  question. 

The  land  and  light  were  now  close  aboard  us,  and  I  ex- 
pected every  moment  to  hear  the  brig's  keel  grinding  on  the 
bottom.  At  this  instant  I  caught  a  faint  glimpse  of  a  vessel 
at  anchor  to  the  eastward  of  the  point,  and  apparently  dis- 
tant about  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  The  thought  struck  me  that 
she  might  be  an  English  cruiser,  for  they  frequently  anchored 
in  such  places ;  and  I  called  out,  as  it  might  be  instinctively, 
"  lufl*!"  Neb  was  at  the  helm,  and  I  knew  by  his  cheerful 
answer  that  the  fellow  was  delighted.  It  was  lucky  we  lufied 
as  we  did,  for,  in  coming  to  the  wind,  the  vessel  gave  a 
scrape  that  was  a  fecurful  admonisher  of  what  would  have 
happened  in  another  minute.  The  Amanda  minded  her 
helm  beautifully,  however,  and  we  went  past  the  nearest 
land  without  any  further  hints,  heading  up  just  high  enough 
to  fetch  a  little  to  windward  of  the  vessel  at  anchor.  At*the 
next  moment,  ^he  lugger,  then  about  a  cable's  length  from 
us,  was  shut  in  by  the  land.  I  was  now  in  great  hopes  the 
Frenchman  would  be  obliged  to  tack ;  but  he  had  measured 
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his  distance  well,  and  Mt  ceitain,  it  wbuld  seem,  thdt  1m 
could  lay  past.  He  reasoned,  probably,  as  Nelson  is  said 
to  have  reasoned  at  the  Nile,  and  as  some  of  hb  captains 
unquestionably  did  reason;  that  is,  if  there  was  water 
enough  for  us,  there  was  water  enough  for  him.  In  another 
minute  I  saw  him,  jammed  nearly  into  the  wind's  eye,  luffing 
past  the  point,  and  falling  as  easily  into  our  wake  as  if  drawn 
by  attraction. 

All  this  time,  the  night  was  unbroken  by  any  sound.  Not 
a  hail,  nor  a  call,  our  own  orders  excepted,  and  they  had 
been  given  in  low  tones,  had  been*  audible  on  board  the 
Amanda.     As  regards  the  vessel  at  anchor,  she  appeared  to 

f've  herself  no  concern.  There  she  lay,  a  fine  ship,  and,  as 
thought,  a  vessel-of-war,  like  a  marine  bird  asleep  on  its 
proper  element.  We  were  directly  between  her  and  the 
lugger,  and  it  is  possible  her  anchor-watch  did  not  see  the 
latter.  The  three  vessels  were  not  more  than  half  a  cable's 
length  asunder ;  that  is,  we  were  about  that  distance  from 
the  ship,  and  the  lugger  was  a  very  little  farther  from  us. 
Five  minutes  must  determine  the  matter.  I  was  on  the 
brig's  forecastle,  anxiously  examining  all  I  could  make  out 
on  board  the  ship,  as  her  size,  and  shape,  and  rig,  became 
slowly  more  and  more  distinct ;  and  I  hailed-^ 

"  Ship  ahoy !" 

"  Hilloa  I     What  brig 's  that  V 

"An  American,  with  a  French  privateer-lugger  close 
on  board  me,  directly  in  my  wake.  Yon  had  belter  be 
stirring !'' 

I  heard  the  quick  exclamation  of  "  The  devil  there  is !" 
"  Bloody  Yankees  1"  came  next.  Then  followed  the  call  of 
"  All  hands."  It  was  plain  enough  my  notice  had  set  every- 
thing in  motion  in  that  quarter.  Talcott  now  came  running 
forward  to  say  he  thought,  from  some  movements  on  board 
the  lugger,  that  her  people  were  now  first  apprised  of  the 
vicinity  of  the  ship.  I  had  been  sadly  disappointed  at  the 
call  for  all  hands  on  board  the  ship,  for  it  was  in  the  man- 
ner  of- a  merchantman,  instead  of  that  of  a  vessel-of-war. 
But  we  were  getting  too  near  to  remain  much  longer  in 
doubt.  The  Amanda  was  already  sweeping  up  on  the  Eng- 
lishman's bows,  not  more  than  forty  yards  distant. 

"  She  is  an  English  West-Indiaman,  Mr.  Waliingfbrd," 
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iftid  one  of  my  oldest  seamen ;  *'  and  a  running  ship ;  somo 
vessel  that  has  deserted  or  lost  her  convoy.*' 

**  Do  you  knoto  anyHiing  of  the  lugger  ?"  demanded  an 
officer  from  on  board  the  ship,  in  a  voice  that  was  not  very 
amicable. 

^'  No  more  than  you  see ;  she  has  chased  me,  close  aboard, 
for  the  last  twenty  minutes." 

There  was  no  reply  to  this  for  a  moment,  and  then  I  was 
asked — ^^  To  tack,  and  give  us  a  little  chance,  by  drawing 
him  away  for  a  few  minutes*  We  are  armed,  and  will  come 
out  to  your  assistance." 

Had  I  been  ten  years  older,  experience  in  the  faith  of 
men,  and  espeoially  of  men  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  gain, 
would  have  prevented  me  from  complying  with  this  request ; 
but,  at  eighteen,  one  views  these  things  differently.  It  did 
appear  to  me  ungenerous  to  lead  an  enemy  in  upon  a  man 
in  his  sleep,  and  not  endeavour  to  do  something  to  aid  the 
surprised  party.  I  answered  ''ay,  ay  1"  therefore,  and  tacked 
directly  alongside  of  the  ship.  JBut  the  manosuvre  was  too 
late,  the  lugger  coming  in  between  the  ship  and  the  brig, 
just  as  we  began  to  draw  ahead  again,  leaving  him  room, 
and  getting  a  good  look  at  us  both.  The  Englishman  ap- 
peared the  most  inviting,  I  suppose,  for  she  up  helm  and 
went  on  board  of  him  on  his  quarter.  Neither  party  used 
their  guns.  We  were  so  near,  however,  as  plainly  to  under- 
stand the  whole,  to  distinguish  the  orders,  and  even  to  hear 
the  blows  that  were  struck  by  hand.  It  was  an  awful  minute 
to  us  in  the  brig.  The  cries  of  the  hurt  reached  us  in  the 
stillness  of  that  gloomy  morning,  and  oaths  mingled  with 
the  clamour.  Though  taken  by  surprise,  John  Bull  fought 
well ;  though  we  could  perceive  that  he  was  overpowered, 
however,  just  as  the  distance,  and  the  haze  that  was  be- 
ginning to  gather  thick  around  the  land,  shut  in  the  two 
vessels  from  our  view. 

The  disappearance  of  the  two  combatants  furnished  me 
with  a  hint  how  to  proceed.  I  stood  out  three  or  four  min- 
utes longer,  or  a  sufficient  distance  to  make  certain  we  should 
not  be  seen,  and  tacked  again.  In  order  to  draw  as  fast  aa 
possible  out  of  the  line  of  sight,  we  kept  the  brig  off  a  little, 
and  then  ran  in  towards  the  English  coast,  which  was  suffi- 
eientlv  distant  to  enable  us  to  stand  on  in  that  directioa  some 
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little  time  longer.  This  expedient  succeeded  perfectly ;  for, 
when  we  found  it  necessary  to  tack  again,  day  began  to 
dawn.  Shortly  afler,  we  could  just  discern  the  West-India - 
Dian  and  the  lugger  standing  off  the  land,  making  the  best 
of  their  way  towards  the  French  coast.  In  1799,  it  is  pos- 
sible that  tlus  bold  Frenchman  got  his  prize  into  some  of  his 
own  ports,  though  three  or  four  years  later  it  would  have 
been  a  nearly  hopeless  experiment.  As  for  the  Amianday 
she  was  safe ;  and  Nelson  did  not  feel  happier,  after  his 
great  achievement  at  the  Nile,  than  I  felt  at  the  success  of 
my  own  expedient.  Talcott  congratulated  me  and  applauded 
me ;  and  I  believe  all  of  us  were  a  little  too  much  disposed 
to  ascribe  to  our  own  steadiness  and  address,  much  that 
ought  fairly  to  have  been  imputed  to  chance. 

Off  Dover  we  got  a  pilot,  and  learned  that  the  ship  cap- 
tured was  the  Dorothea,  a  valuable  West^Indiaman  that  had 
stolen  away  from  her  convoy,  and  come  in  alone,  the  pre- 
vious evening.  She  anchored  under  Dungeness  at  the  first 
of  the  ebb,  and,  it  seems,  had  preferred  taking  a  good  night's 
rest  to  venturing  out  in  the  dark,  when  the  flood  made.  Her 
berth  was  a  perfectly  snug  one,  and  the  lugger  would  pro- 
bably never  have  found  her,  had  we  not  led  her  directly  in 
upon  her  prey. 

I  was  now  relieved  from  all  charge  of  the  brig ;  and  a 
relief  I  found  it,  between  shoals,  enemies,  and  the  tides,  of 
which  I  knew  nothing.  That  day  we  got  into  the  Downs, 
and  came-to.  Here  I  saw  a  fleet  at  anchor ;  and  a  pretty 
stir  it  made  among  the  man-of-war's-men,  when  our  story 
was-repeated  among  them.  I  do  think  twenty  of  their  boats 
were  alongside  of  us,  to  get  the  facts  from  the  original 
source.  Among  others  who  thus  appeared,  to  question  me, 
was  one  old  gentleman,  whom  I  suspected  of  being  an  ad- 
miral. He  was  in  shore-dress,  and  came  in  a  plain  way ; 
the  men  in  his  boat  declining  to  answer  any  questions ;  but 
they  paid  him  unusual  respect.  This  gentleman  asked  me 
a  great  many  particulars,  and  I  told  him  the  whole  story 
frankly,  concealing  or  colouring  nothing.  He  was  evidently 
much  interested.  When  he  went  away,  he  shook  me  cor- 
dially by  the  hand,  and  said — ^*^  Young  gentleman,  you  have 
acted  prudently  and  well.  Never  mind  the  grumbling  of 
iome  of  our  lads ;  they  think  only  of  themselves.    It 
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your  right  and  your  duty  to  save  your  own  veaad,  if  yoa 
could,  without  doing  anything  dishonourable;  and  I  see 
nothing  wrong  in  your  oonduct.  But  it 's  a  sad  disgrace  to 
US9  to  let  these  French  rascals  be  picking  up  their  crumba 
in  this  &shion,  right  under  our  hawse-holes." 


CHAPTER  X. 

■*  How  pleasant  and  how  aad  the  tonung  tido 
Of  human  life,  when  tide  b/  side 
The  child  and  youth  begin  to  glide 
Along  the  vale  of  years: 
The  pure  twin-being  for  a  little  tpaoe. 
With  lightsome  heut,  and  yet  a  graver  &oe. 
Too  young  for  woe^  though  not  &r  tears." 

Aluton. 

With  what  interest  and  deference  most  Americans  of  any 
education  regarded  England,  her  history,  laws  and  institu- 
tions, in  1799 !  There  were  a  few  exceptions — warm  poli- 
tical partisans,  and  here  and  there  an  individual  whose  feel- 
ings had  become  embittered  by  some  particular  incident  of 
the  revolution — but  surprisingly  few,  when  it  is  recollected 
that  the  country  was  only  fifteen  years  from  the  peace.  I 
question  if  there  ever  existed  another  instance  of  as  strong 
provincial  admiration  for  the  capital,  as  independent  America 
manifested  for  the  mother  country,  in  spite  of  a  thousand 
just  grievances,  down  to  the  period  of  the  war  of  1812.  I 
was  no  exception  to  the  rule,  nor  was  Talcott.  Neither  of 
us  had  ever  seen  England  before  we  made  the  Lizard  on 
this  voyage,  except  through  our  minds'  eyes ;  and  these  had 
presented  quantities  of  beauties  and  excellencies  that  cer- 
tainly vanished  on  a  nearer  approach.  By  this  I  merely 
mean  that  we  had  painted  in  too  high  colours,  as  is  apt  to 
be  the  case  when  the  imagination  holds  the  pencil ;  not  that 
there  was  any  unusual  al^nce  of  things  worthy  to  be  com- 
mended. On  the  contrary,  even  at  this  late  hour,  I  consider 
Pqgland  as  a  model  for  a  thousand  advantages,  even  to  our 
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oWtt  iiiappriie^bfe  tfeh^^   Ndvertheless,  mtich  delasioB  wm 
Mmded  with  6uv  ildm)mtiofi. 

Bfig^h  liitftory  Was  virtually  American  history;  and 
cirerythiiig  on  the  Faikl,  as  we  made  cur  way  towards  town, 
which  the  pilot  could  point  Out,  was  a  source  of  amusement 
and  delight.  We  had  to  tide  it  up  to  London,  and  had  plenty 
of  leisure  to  see  all  there  was  to  be  seen.  The  Thames  is 
neither  a  handsome,  nor  a  rery  magnificent  river ;  but  it 
was  amazing  to  witness  the  number  of  vessels  that  then 
ascended  or  descended  it.  There  was  scarce  a  sort  of  craft 
known  to  Christendom,  a  lew  of  the  Mediterranean  excepted, 
that  was  not  to  be  seen  there ;  and  as  for  the  colliers,  we 
drifted  through  a  forest  of  them  that  seemed  large  enough 
to  keep  the  town  a  twelveoKHith  in  fire- wood,  by  simply 
burning  their  spars.  The  manner  in  which  the  pilot  han- 
dled our  brig,  too,  amcNOg  the  thousand  ships  that  lay  in 
tiers  on  each  side  of  the  narrow  passage  we  had  to  thread, 
was  perfectly  surprising  to  me ;  resembliBg  the  management 
of  a  coachman  in  a  crowded  thoroughfare,  more  than  the 
ordinary  working  of  a  ship.  I  can  safely  say  I  learned 
more  in  the  Thames,  in  the  way  of  keeping  a  vessel  in  com- 
mand, and  in  doing  what  I  pleased  with  her,  than  in  the 
whole  of  my  vo3rage  to  Canton  and  back  again.  As  for 
Neb,  he  rolled  his  dark  eyes  about  in  wonder,  and  took  an 
occasion  to  say  to  me — **  He  'II  make  her  talk,  Masser  Miles, 
afore  he  have  done."  I  make  no  doubt  the  navigation  from 
the  Forelands  to  the  bridges,  as  it  was  conducted  thirty 
years  since,  had  a  great  influence  on  the  seamanship  of  the 
English.  Steamers  are  doing  dway  with  much  of  this  prac- 
tice, though  the  colliers  still  have  to  rely  on  themselves. 
Coals  will  scarcely  pay  for  tugging. 

I  had  been  directed  by  Captain  Williams  to  deliver  the 
brig  to  her  original  consignee,  an  American  merchant  esta- 
blished in  the  modern  Babylon,  reserving  the  usual  claim 
for  salvage.  This  I  did,  and  that  gentleman  sent  hands  on 
board  to  take  charge  of  the  vessel,  refieving  me  entirely  from 
all  farther  responsibility.  As  the  captain  in  his  letter  had, 
inadvertently  I  trust,  mentioned  that  he  had  put  **  Mr.  Wal* 
Hngfbrd,  his  third  mate,"  in  charge,  I  got  no  invitation  to 
dinner  from  the  consignee ;  thoueh  the  affair  of  the  capture 
ttnder  Dimgeness  found  its  way  into  the  papers,  vid  Deal,  I 
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Imve  always  thought,  with  the  usual  caption  of  "  Yanked 
Trick."  Yankee  trick  I  This  phrase,  so  often  ciarelessiy 
used,  has  probably  done  a  great  deal  of  harm  in  this  country^ 
The  young  and  ambitious — there  are  all  sorts  of  ambition, 
and,  among  others,  that  of  being  a  rogue ;  as  a  proof  of 
which,  one  daily  hears  people  call  envy,  jealousy,  covetous- 
ness,  avarice,  and  half  of  the  meaner  vices,  ambition — the 
young  and  ambitious,  then,  of  this  country,  too  often  think 
to  do  a  good  thing,  that  shall  have  some  of  the  peculiat 
merit  of  a  certain  other  good  thing  that  they  have  heard 
laughed  at  and  applauded,  under  this  designation.  I  can 
account  in  no  other  manner  for  the  great  and  increasing 
number  of  *'  Yankee  tricks"  that  are  of  daily  occurrence 
among  us.  Among  other  improvements  in  taste,  not  to  say 
in  morals,  that  might  be  introduced  into  the  American  press, 
would  be  the  omission  of  the  histories  of  these  rare  inven- 
tions. As  two-thirds  of  the  editors  of  the  whole  country, 
however,  are  Yankees,  I  suppose  they  must  be  permitted  to 
go  on  exulting  in  the  cleverness  of  their  race.  We  are 
indebted  to  the  Puritan  stock  for  most  of  our  instructors- 
editors  and  school-masters— and  when  one  coolly  regards 
the  prodigious  progress  of  the  people  in  morals,  public  and 
private  virtue,  honesty,  and  other  estimable  qualities,  he 
must  indeed  rejoice  in  the  fact  that  our  masters  so  early 
discovered  "  a  church  without  a  bishop." 

I  had  an  opportunity,  while  in  London,  however,  of  ascer- 
taining that  the  land  of  our  fathers,  which  by  the  way  has 
archbishops,  contains  something  besides  an  unalloyed  virtue 
in  its  bosom.  At  Gravesend  we  took  on  board  two  custom* 
honse  officers,  (they  always  set  a  rogue  to  watch  a  rogue,  in 
the  English  revenue  system,)  and  they  remained  in  the  brig 
\3ntil  she  was  discharged.  One  of  these  men  had  been  a 
gentleman's  servant,  and  he  owed  his  place  to  his  former 
master's  interest.  He  was  a  miracle  of  custom-honse  inte- 
grity and  disinterestedness,  as  I  discovered  in  the  first  hour 
of  our  intercourse.  Perceiving  a  lad  of  eighteen  in  charge 
of  the  prize,  and  ignorant  that  this  lad  had  read  a  good  deal 
of  Latin  and  Greek  under  excellent  Mr.  Hardinge,  besides 
being  the  heir  of  Clawbonny,  I  suppose  he  fancied  he  would 
have  an  easy  time  with  him.  This  man's  name  was  Swee- 
ney    Perceiving  in  me  an  eager  desire  to  see  everything, 
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the  brig  was  no  sooner  at  her  moorings,  than  he  proposed  a 
cruise  ashore.  It  was  Sweeney  who  showed  roe  the  way 
to  the  consignee's,  and,  that  business  accomplished,  he  pro- 
posed that  we  should  proceed  on  and  take  a  look  at  St. 
Paul's,  the  Monument,  and,  as  he  gradually  found  my  tastes 
more  intellectual  than  he  had  at  first  supposed,  the  wonders 
of  the  West  End.  I  was  nearly  a  week  under  the  pilotage 
of  the  "Admirable  Sweeney."  After  showing  me  the  exteriors 
of  all  the  things  of  mark  about  the  town,  and  the  interiors 
of  a  few  that  I  was  disposed  to  pay  for,  he  descended  in  his 
tastes,  and  carried  me  through  Wapping,  its  purlieus  and  its 
scenes  of  atrocities.  I  have  always  thought  Sweeney  was 
sounding  me,  and  hoping  to  ascertain  my  true  character,  by 
the  course  he  took ;  and  that  he  betrayed  his  motives  in  a 
proposition  which  he  finally  made,  and  which  brought  our 
intimacy  to  a  sudden  close.  The  result,  however,  was  to 
let  me  into  secrets  I  should  probably  have  never  learned  in 
any  other  manner.  Still,  I  had  read  and  heard  too  much  to 
be  easily  duped ;  and  I  kept  myself  not  only  out  of  the  power 
of  my  tempter,  but  out  of  the  power  of  all  that  could  injure 
me,  remaining  simply  a  curious  observer  of  what  was  placed 
before  my  eyes.  Good  Mr.  Hardinge's  lessons  were  not 
wholly  forgotten ;  I  could  run  away  from  him,  much  easier 
than  from  his  precepts. 

I  shall  never  forget  a  visit  I  made  to  a  house  called  the 
Black  Horse,  in  St.  Catherine's  Lane.  This  last  was  a 
narrow  street  that  ran  across  the  site  of  the  docks  that  now 
bear  the  same  name ;  and  it  was  the  resort  of  all  the  local 
infamy  of  Wapping.  I  say  local  infamy ;  for  there  were 
portions  of  the  West  End  that  were  even  worse  than  any- 
thing which  a  mere  port  could  produce.  Commerce,  that 
parent  of  so  much  that  is  useful  to  man,  has  its  dark  side  as 
everything  else  of  earth ;  and,  among  its  other  evils,  it  drags 
after  it  a  long  train  of  low  vice ;  but  this  train  is  neither  so 
long  nor  so  broad  as  that  which  is  chained  to  the  chariot- 
wheels  of  the  great.  Appearances  excepted,  and  they  are 
far  less  than  might  be  expected,  I  think  the  West  End  could 
beat  Wapping  out  and  out,  in  every  essential  vice ;  and,  if 
St.  Giles  be  taken  into  the  account,  I  know  of  no  salvo  in 
favour  of  the  land  over  the  sea. 

Our  visit  to  the  Black  Horse  was  paid  of  a  Sunday,  that 
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being  the  leisure  moment  of  all  classes  of  labourers,  and  the 
day  when,  being  attired  in  their  best,  they  fancied  themselves 
best  prepared  to  appear  in  the  world.  I  will  here  remark, 
that  I  have  never  been  in  any  portion  of  Christendom  that 
keeps  the  Sabbath  precisely  as  it  is  kept  in  America.  In  all 
other  countries,  even  the  most  rigorously  severe  in  their 
practices,  it  is  kept  as  a  day  of  recreation  and  rest,  as  well 
as  of  public  devotion.  Even  in  the  American  towns,  the 
old  observances  are  giving  way  before  the  longings  or  weak- 
nesses of  human  nature ;  and  Sunday  is  no  longer  what  it 
was.  I  have  witnessed  scenes  of  brawling,  blasphemy  and 
rude  tumult,  in  the  suburbs  of  New  York,  on  Sundays, 
within  the  last  few  years,  that  I  have  never  seen  in  any 
other  part  of  the  world  on  similar  occasions ;  and  serious 
doubts  of  the  expediency  of  the  high-pressure  principle  have 
beset  me,  whatever  may  be  the  just  constructions  of  doctrine. 
With  the  last  I  pretend  not  to  meddle ;  but,  in  a  worldly 
point  of  view,  it  would  seem  wise,  if  you  cannot  make  men 
all  that  they  ought  to  be,  to  aim  at  such  social  regulations 
as  shall  make  them  as  little  vile  as  possible.  But,  to  return 
to  the  Black  Horse  in  St.  Catherine's  Lane—a  place  whose 
very  name  was  associated  with  vileness. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  speak  of  the  characters  of  its  female 
visiters.  Most  of  them  were 'young,  many  of  them  were 
still  blooming  and  handsome,  but  all  of  them  were  aban- 
doned. "  I  need  tell  you  nothing  of  these  girls,*'  said  Sweeney, 
*who  was  a  bit  of  a  philosopher  in  his  way,  ordering  a  pot  of 
beer,  and  motioning  me  to  take  a  seat  at  a  vacant  table — 
**  but,  as  for  the  men  you  see  here,  half  are  house-breakers 
and  pickpockets,  come  to  pass  the  day  genteelly  among  you 
gentlemen-sailors.  There  are  two'or  three  faces  here  that 
I  have  seen  at  the  Old  Bailey,  myself;  and  how  they  have 
remained  in  the  country,  is  more  than  I  can  tell  you.  You 
perceive  these  fellows  are  just  as  much  at  their  ease,  and  the 
landlord  who  receives  and  entertains  them  is  just  as  much 
at  his  ease,  as  if  the  whole  party  were  merely  honest  men." 

"  How  happens  it,"  I  asked,  "  that  such  known  rogues 
are  allowed  to  go  at  large,  or  that  this  inn-keeper  dares 
receive  them  ?" 

"  Oh !  you  're  a  child  yeti  or  you  would  not  ask  such  a 
question  I  You  must  know,  Master  Wallingford,  that  the 
13* 
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law  piotectB  rogues  as  well  as  honest  men.  To  convict  a 
pickpocket,  you  must  have  witnesses  and  jurors  to  agree,  and 
prosecutors,  and  a  sight  of  things  that  are  not  as  plenty  as 
pocket-handkerchiefs,  or  even  wallets  and  Bank  of  England 
notes.  Besides,  these  fellows  can  prove  an  alibi  any  day  in 
the  week.     An  alibi,  you  must  know " 

"  I  know  very  well  what  an  alibi^means,  Mr.  Sweeney." 

<<The  deuce  you  do!"  exclaimed  the  protector  of  the 
king's  revenue,  eyeing  me  a  little  distrustfully.  "  And  pray 
how  should  one  as  young  as  you,  and  coming  from  a  new 
country  like  America,  know  that  ?" 

"  Oh  1"  said  I,  laughing,  "  America  is  just  the  country  for 
oJiHs  —  everybody  is  everywhere,  and  nobody  anywhere. 
The  whole  nation  is  in  motion,  and  there  is  every  imagina- 
ble opportunity  for  alibis. 

I  believe  I  owed  the  development  of  Sweeney's  "  ulterior 
views"  to  this  careless  speech.  He  had  no  other  idea  of  the 
word  than  its  legal  signification ;  and  it  must  have  struck 
him  as  a  little  suspicious  that  one  of  my  apparent  condition 
in  life,  and  especially  of  my  years,  should  be  thus  early 
instructed  in  the  meaning  of  this  very  useful  professional 
term.  It  was  a  minute  before  he  spoke  again,  having  been 
all  that  time  studying  my  countenance. 

'*  And  pray.  Master  Waliingford,"  he  then  inquired,  <*  do 
you  happen  to  know  what  noUe  proiequi  means,  too  ?" 

''  Certainly  ;  it  means  to  give  up  the  chase.  The  French 
lugger  under  Dungeness  entered  a  noUe  prosequi  as  respects 
^Y  brig,  when  she  found  her  hands  full  of  the  West-India* 


man." 


"  So,  so ;  I  find  I  have  been  keeping  company  all  thia 
time  with  a  knowing  one,  and  I  such  a  simpleton  as  to  fancy 
him  green  1  Well,  that  I  should  live  to  be  done  by  a  raw 
Jonathan !" 

"  Poh,  poh,  Mr.  Sweeney,  I  can  tell  you  a  story  of  two 
of  our  naval  officers,  that  took  place  just  before  we  sailed ; 
and  then  you  will  learn  that  all  hands  of  us,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Big  Pond,  understand  Latin.  One  of  these 
officers  had  been  engaged  in  a  duel,  and  he  found  it  neces- 
sary to  lie  hid.  A  friend  and  shipmate,  who  was  in  his 
seciet,  came  one  day  in  a  great  hurry  to  tell  him  that  the 
authorities  of  the  State  in  which  the  parties  fought  had 
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entered  a  fio^le  proaequi"  against  the  offenders.  He  bad 
va  newspaper  with  die  whole  thing  in  it,  in  print.  *'  What  'a 
a  nolle  prosequi^  Jack?"  asked  Toip.  "  Why,  it's  Latin, 
to  be'  sure,  and  it  means  some  infernal  thing  or  other.  We 
must  contrive  to  find  out,  for  it 's  half  the  battle  to  know  whp 
and  what  you  've  got  to  face."  "  Well,  you  know  lots  of 
lawyers,  and  dare  show  your  face ;  so,  just  step  out  and  ask 
one."  "I'll  trust  no  lawyer;  I  might  put  the  question  to 
some  chap  who  has  been  fee'd.  But  we  both  studied  a  little 
Latin  when  boys,  and  between  us  we  '11  undermine  the  mean* 
ing."  Tom  assented,  and  to  work  they  went.  Jack  ha4 
the  most  Liatin  ,*  but,  do  all  he  could,  he  was  not  able  to  find 
a  '^  nolle*^  in  any  dictionary.  Afler  a  great  deal  of  conjec- 
ture, the  friends  agreed  it  must  be  the  root  of  "  knowledge," 
and  that  point  was  settled.  As  for  "j^rofegui,"  it  was  not 
so  difficult,  as  "  sequor"  was  a  familiar  word ;  and,  afler 
some  cogitation.  Jack  announced  his  discoveries.  ^'  If  this 
thing  were  in  English,  now,"  he  said,  "  a  fellow  might  un- 
derstand it.  In  that  case,  I  should  say  that  the  sherififs 
inen  were  in  "  pursuit  of  knowledge ;"  that  is,  hunting  ai^jr 
ffou;  but  Latin,  you  remember,  was  always  an  inverted  soift 
of  stuff,  and  that  ^pro*  alters  the  whole  signification.  Thp 
paper  says  they've  ^erUered  a  nolle  prosequi;'*  and  the 
*  entered'  explains  the  whole.  '  Entered  a  nolle'  means, 
have  entered  on  the  knowledge,  got  a  scent ;  you  see  it  is 
Jaw  English ;  '  pro'  means  '  how,'  and  '  sequi,'  *  to  give 
chase.'  The  amount  of  it  all  is,  Tom,  that  they  arp  on  your 
heels,  and  I  must  go  to  work  and  send  you  ofiT,  at  once,  tw9 
or  three  hundred  miles  into  the  interior,  where  you  n^ay 
laugh  at  them  and  their  '  nolle  prosequis'  together."* 

Sweeney  laughed  heartily  at  this  story,  though  he  cleajly 
did  not  take  the  joke,  whiph  I  presume  he  fancied  lay  con- 
cealed under  an  American  flash  language ;  and  he  proposed 
by  way  of  finishing  the  day,  to  carry  me  to  an  entertainment 
where,  he  gave  me  to  understand,  American  officers  were 
fond  of  sometimes  passing  a  few  minutes.  I  was  led  to  a 
Wapping  assembly-room,  on  entering  which  I  found  myself 
in  a  party  composed  of  some  forty  or  fifly  cooks  and  stew- 
ards of  American  vessels,  all  as  Uack  as  tJtieir  own  potp, 

*  There  is  said  to  be  foundation  for  this  stoiy. 
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with  partners  of  the  usual  colour  and  bloom  of  English  girfs. 
I  have  as  few  prejudices  of  colour  as  any  American  well  cao 
have ;  bat  I  will  confess  this  scene  struck  me  as  being  pain* 
fully  out  of  keeping.  In  England,  however,  nothing  seemed 
to  be  thought  of  it ;  and  I  afterwards  found  that  marriages 
between  English  women,  and  men  of  all  the  colours  of  the 
rainbow,  were  very  common  occurrences. 

When  he  had  given  me  this  ball  as  the  climax  of  his  com- 
pliments, Sweeney  betrayed  the  real  motive  of  all  his  atten- 
tioDS.  After  drinking  a  pot  of  beer  extra,  well  laced  ynXh 
gin,  he  offered  his  services  in  smuggling  anything  ashore 
that  the  Amanda  might  happen  to  contain,  and  which  I,  as 
the  prize-master,  might  feel  a  desire  to  appropriate  to  my 
own  particular  purposes.  I  met  the  proposal  with  a  little 
warmth,  letting  my  tempter  understand  that  I  considered  his 
offer  80  near  an  insult,  that  it  must  terminate  our  acquaint- 
ance. The  man  seemed  astounded.  In  the  first  place,  he 
evidently  thought  all  goods  and  chattels  were  made  to  be 
plundered,  and  then  he  was  of  opinion  that  plundering  was 
a  very  common  ^  Yankee  trick."  Had  I  been  an  English- 
man, he  might  possibly  have  understood  my  conduct ;  but, 
with  him,  it  was  so  much  a  habit  to  fancy  an  American  a 
rogue,  that,  as  I  afterwards  discovered,  he  was  trying  to  per- 
suade the  leader  of  a  press-gang  that  I  was  the  half-educated 
and  illegitimate  son  of  some  English  merchant,  who  wished 
to  pass  himself  off  for  an  American.  I  pretend  not  to  ac- 
count for  the  contradiction,  though  I  have  often  met  with 
the  same  moral  phenomena  among  his  countrymen;  but 
here  was  as  regular  a  rogue  as  ever  cheated,  who  pretended 
to  think  roguery  indigenous  to  certain  nations,  among  whom 
his  own  was  not  included. 

At  length  I  was  cheered  with  the  sight  of  the  Crisis,  as 
she  came  drifting  through  the  tiers,  turning,  and  twisting, 
and  glancing  along,  just  as  the  Amanda  had  done  before 
her.  The  pilot  carried  her  to  moorings  quite  near  us ;  and 
Talcott,  Neb  and  I  were  on  board  her,  before  she  was  fairly 
secured.  My  reception  was  very  favourable,  Captain  Wil- 
liams having  seen  the  account  of  the  ^  Yankee  trick"  in  the 
papers;  and,  understanding  the  thing  just  as  it  had  happened, 
he  placed  the  moat  advantageous  construction  on  alll  had 
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done.  For  myself,  I  confess  I  never  had  any  misgiTings  on 
the  subject. 

All  hands  of  us  were  glad  to  he  hack  in  the  Crisis  again. 
Captain  Williams  had  remained  at  FalnH)uth  longer  than  he 
expected,  to  make  some  repairs  that  could  not  be  thoroughly 
completed  at  sea,  which  alone  prevented  him  from  getting 
into  the  river  as  soon  as  I  did  myself.  Now  the  ship  was 
in,  we  no  longer  felt  any  apprehension  of  being  impressed, 
Sweeney's  malignancy  having  set  several  of  the  gang  upon 
the  scent  afler  us.  Whether  the  fellow  actually  thought  I 
was  an  English  subject  or  not,  is  more  than  I  ever  knew ; 
but  I  felt  no  disposition  myself  to  let  the  point  be  called  in 
question,  before  my  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  a  Rendezvous. 
The  King's  Bench  was  more  governed  by  safe  principles,  in 
its  decisions,  than  the  gentlemen  who  presided  in  these  ma- 
rine courts  of  the  British  navy. 

As  I  was  the  only  officer  in  the  ship  who  had  ever  seen 
anything  of  London,  my  fortnight's  experience  made  me 
a  notable  man  in  the  cabin.  It  was  actually  greater  prefer- 
ment for  me  than  when  I  was  raised  from  third  to  be  second- 
mate.  Marble  was  all  curiosity  to  see  the  English  capital, 
and  he  made  me  promise  to  be  his  pilot,  as  soon  as  duty 
would  allow  time  for  a  stroll,  and  to  show  him  everything  I 
had  seen  myself.  We  soon  got  out  the  cargo,  and  then  took 
in  ballast  for  our  North-West  voyage ;  the  articles  we  in- 
tended to  traffic  with  on  the  coast,  being  too  few  and  too 
light  to  fill  the  ship.  This  kept  us  busy  for  a  fortnight, 
after  which  we  had  to  look  about  us  to  obtain  men  to  supply 
the  places  of  those  who  had  been  killed,  or  sent  away  in  la 
Dame  de  Nantes,  Of  course  we  preferred  Americans ;  and 
this  so  much  the  more,  as  Englishmen  were  liable  to  be 
pressed  at  any  moment.  Fortunately,  a  party  of  men  that 
had  been  taken  out  of  an  American  ship,  a  twelvemonth 
before,  by  an  English  cruiser,  had  obtained  their  discharges ; 
and  they  all  came  to  London,  for  the  double  purpose  of  get- 
ting some  prize-money,  and  of  obtaining  passages  home. 
These  lads  were  pleased  with  the  Crisis  and  the  voyage ; 
and,  instead  of  returning  to  their  own  country,  sailor-like, 
they  took  service  to  go  nearly  round  the  world.  These 
were  first-rate  men — Delaware-river  seamen — and  proved  a 
great  accession  to  our  force.    We  owed  the  windfall  to  tho 
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reputation  the  ship  had  obtained  by  her  affairs  with  the  letter* 
of-marque ;  an  account  of  which,  copied  from  the  log-book, 
and  a  little  embellished  by  some  one  on  shore,  the  consignee 
had  taken  care  should  appear  in  the  journals.  The  history 
of  the  surprise,  in  particular,  read  very  well ;  and  the  Eng- 
lish were  in  a  remarkably  good  humour,  at  that  time,  to 
receive  an  account  of  any  discomfiture  of  a  Frenchman, 
At  no  period  since  the  year  1775,  had  the  American  cha- 
racter stood  so  high  in  England  as  it  did  just  then ;  the  two 
nations,  for  a  novelty,  fighting  on  the  same  side.  Not  long 
after  we  left  London,  the  underwriters  at  Lloyd's  actually 
voted  a  handsome  compliment  to  an  American  commander 
for  capturing  a  French  frigate.  Stranger  things  have  hap- 
pened than  to  have  the  day  arrive  when  English  and  Ame- 
rican fleets  may  be  acting  in  concert.  No  one  can  tell  what 
is  in  the  womb  of  time ;  and  I  have  lived  long  enough  to 
know  that  no  man  can  foresee  who  will  continue  to  be  his 
friends,  or  a  nation  what  people  may  become  its  enemies. 

The  Crisis  at  length  began  to  take  in  her  bales  and  boxes 
for  the  North- West  Coast,  and,  as  the  articles  were  received 
slowly,  or  a  few  packages  at  a  time,  it  gave  us  leisure  for 
play.  Our  captain  was  in  such  good  humour  with  us,  on 
account  of  the  success  of  the  outward-bound  passage,  that 
he  proved  very  indulgent.  This  disposition  was  probably 
increased  by  the  circumstance  that  a  ship  arrived  in  a  very 
short  passage  from  New  York,  which  spoke  our  prize ;  all 
well,  with  a  smacking  southerly  breeze,  a  clear  coast,  and  a 
run  of  only  a  few  hundred  miles  to  make.  This  left  the 
almost  moral  certainty  that  la  Dame  de  Nantes  had  arrived 
safe,  no  Frenchman  being  likely  to  trust  herself  on  that 
distant  coast,  which  was  now  alive  with  our  own  cruisers, 
going  to  or  returning  from  the  West  Indies. 

I  had  a  laughable  time  in  showing  Marble  the  sights  of 
liOndon.  We  began  with  the  wild  beasts  in  the  Tower,  as 
in  duty  .bound ;  but  of  these  our  mate  spoke  very  dispara- 
gingly. He  had  been  too  often  in  the  East  "  to  be  taken  in 
by  such  animals;"'  and,  to  own  the  truth,  the  cockneys 
were  easily  satisfied  on  the  score  of  their  minagerie.  Wo 
next  went  to  the  Monument ;  but  this  did  not  please  him. 
He  had  seen  a  shot->tower  in  America — there  was  but  one  in 
that  day — that  beat  it  out  and  out  as  to  height,  and  bo 
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thought  in  heauty,  too.  There  was  no  reasoning  againit 
this.  St.  Paul's  rather  confounded  him.  He  frankly  ad» 
mitted  there  was  no  such  church  at  Kennehunk ;  though  he 
did  not  know  but  Trinity,  New  York,  '*  might  stand  up 
alongside  of  it."  **  Stand  up  along  side  of  it  1"  I  repeated, 
laughing.  "  Why,  Mr.  Marble,  Trinity,  steeple  and  aU, 
could  stand  up  in  it — under  that  dome— ^and  then  leave  more 
room  in  this  building  than  all  Uie  other  churches  in  New 
York  contain,  put  altogether." 

It  was  a  long  time  before  Marble  ibrgave  this  speech.  He 
said  it  was  ^*  unpatriotic  ;^'  a  word  which  was  less  used  in 
1799  than  it  is  used  to-day,  certainly ;  but  which,  neverthe- 
less, teas  used.  It  oilen  meant  then,  as  now,  a  thick  and 
thin  pertinacity  ia  believing  in  provincial  marvels;  and,  in 
this.  Marble  was  one  of  tKe  most  patriotic  men  with  wbom  I 
ever  met.  I  got  him  out  of  the  church,  and  along  Fleet 
street,  through  Temple  Bar,  and  into  the  Strand,  however, 
in  peace ;  and  then  we  emerged  into  the  arena  of  fashion, 
aristocracy  and  the  court.  After  a  time,  we  worked  our  way 
into  Hyde  Park,  where  we  brought  up,  to  make  our  obser- 
vations. 

Marble  was  deeply  averse  to  acknowledging  all  the  admi- 
ration he  really  felt  at  the  turn-outs  of  London,  as  they  were 
exhibited  in  the  Park,  of  a  fine  day,  in  their  season.  It  is 
probable  the  world  elsewhere  never  saw  anything  approach- 
ing the  beauty  and  magnificence  that  is  here  daily  seen,  fit 
certain  times,  so  far  as  beauty  and  magnificence  are  con- 
nected with  equipages,  including  carriages,  horses  and  ser- 
vants! Unable  to  find  fault  with  the  tout  ensenihle^  our  mate 
made  a  violent  attack  on  the  liveries.  He  protested  it  was 
indecent  to  piit  a  "  hired  man" — the  word  help  never  being 
applied  to  the  male  sex,  I  believe,  by  the  most  fastidions 
New  England  purist  —  in  a  cocked  hat;  a  decoration  that 
ought  to  be  exclusively  devoted  to  the  uses  of  ministers  of 
the  gospel,  governors  of  States,  and  militia  ofGcers.  I  had 
some  notions  of  the  habits  of  the  great  world,  through  books, 
and  some  little  learned  by  observation  and  listening ;  but 
Marble  scouted  at  most  of  my  explanations.  He  put  hie 
own  construction  on  everything  he  saw ;  and  I  have  oAen 
thought,  since,  could  the  publishers  of  travels  have  b$id  the 
b^^t  of  bis  blunders,  how  many  would  have  profited  by 
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them.  Gentlemeo  were  just  then  heginning  to  drive  their 
own  coaches ;  and  I  remember,  in  a  particular  instance,  an 
ultra  in  the  new  mode  had  actually  put  his  coachman  in  the 
inside,  while  he  occupied  the  dickey  in  person.  Such  a 
cross  violation  of  the  proprieties  was  unusual,  even  in  Lon- 
don ;  but  there  sat  Jehu,  in  all  the  dignity  of  cotton-lace, 
plush,  and  a  cocked  hat.  Marble  took  it  into  his  head  that 
this  man  was  the  king,  and  no  reasoning  of  mine  could  per- 
suade  him  to  the  contrary.  In  vain  I  pointed  out  to  him  a 
hundred  similar  dignitaries,  in  the  proper  exercise  of  their 
vocation,  on  the  hammer-cloths ;  he  cared  not  a  straw— this 
was  not  showing  him  one  intide ;  and  a  gentleman  inside 
of  a  carriage,  who  wore  so  fine  a  coat,  and  a  cocked  hat  in 
the  bargain,  could  be  nothing  less  than  some  dignitary  of  the 
empire ;  and  why  not  the  king  I  Absurd  as  all  this  will 
seem,  I  have  known  mistakes,  connected  with  the  workings 
of  our  own  institutions,  almost  as  gneat,  made  by  theorists 
from  Europe. 

While  Marble  and  I  were  wrangling  on  this  very  point,  a 
little  incident  occurred,  which  led  to  important  consequences 
in  the  end.  Hackney-coaches,  or  any  other  public  convey- 
ance, short  of  post-chaises  and  post-horses,  are  not  admitted 
into  the  English  parks.  But  glass-coaches  are ;  meaning  by 
this  term,  which  is  never  used  in  America,  hired  carriages 
that  do  not  go  on  the  stands.  We  encountered  one  of  these 
glass-coaches  in  a  very  serious  difficulty.  The  horses  had 
got  frightened  by  means  of  a  wheelbarrow,  aided  probably 
by  some  bad  management  of  the  driver,  and  had  actually 
backed  the  hind-wheels  of  the  vehicle  into  the  water  of  the 
canal.  They  would  have  soon  had  the  whole  carriage  sub- 
merged, and  have  followed  it  themselves,  had  it  not  been  for 
the  chief-mate  and  myself.  I  thrust  the  ifheelbarrow  under 
one  of  the  for  ward- wheels,  just  in  time  to  prevent  the  final 
catastrophe ;  while  Marble  grasped  the  spoke  with  his  iron 
gripe,  and,  together,  he  and  the  wheelbarrow  made  a  resist 
ance  that  counterbalanced  the  backward  tendency  of  the 
team.  There  was  no  footman ;  and,  springing  to  the  door, 
I  aided  a  sickly-looking,  elderly  man — a  female  who  might 
very  well  have  been  his  wife,  and  another  that  I  took  for  his 
daughter — to  escape.  By  my  agency  all  three  were  put  on 
the  dry  land,  without  even  wetting  their  feet,  though  I  fared 
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worse  myself.  No  sooner  were  they  safe,  than  Marble,  who 
was  up  to  his  shoulders  in  the  water,  and  who  had  made 
prodigious  efibrts  to  maintain  the  balance  of  power,  released 
his  hold,  the  wheelbarrow  gave  way  at  the  same  moment, 
and  the  whole  afiair,  coach  and  horses,  had  their  will,  and 
went,  stern  foremost,  overboard.  One  of  the  horses  was 
saved,  I  believe,  and  the  other  drowned ;  but,  a  crowd  soon 
collecting,  I  paid  little  attention  to  what  was  going  on  in  the 
carriage,  as  soon  as  its  cargo  was  discharged. 

The  gentleman  we  had  saved,  pressed  my  hand  with  fer- 
vour, and  Marble's,  too ;  saying  that  we  must  not  quit  him 
— that  we  must  go  home  with  him.  To  this  we  consented, 
readily  enough,  thinking  we  might  still  be  of  use.  As  we 
all  walked  towards  one  of  the  more  private  entrances  of  the 
Park,  I  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  the  people  we  had 
servcSd.  They  were  very  respectable  in  appearance ;  but  I 
knew  enough  of  the  world  to  see  that  they  belonged  to  what 
s  called  the  middle  class  in  England.  I  thought  the  man 
might  be  a  soldier ;  while  the  two  females  had  an  air  of 
great  respectability,  though  not  in  the  least  of  fashion.  The 
girl  appeared  to  be  nearly  as  old  as  myself,  and  was  de- 
cidedly pretty.  Here,  then,  was  an  adventure !  I  had  saved 
the  life  of  a  damsel  of  seventeen,  and  had  only  to  fall  in  love, 
to  become  the  hero  of  a  romance. 

At  the  gate,  the  gentleman  stopped  a  hackney-coach,  put 
the  females  in,  and  desired  us  to  follow.  But  to  this  we 
would  not  consent,  both  being  wet,  and  Marble  particularly 
so.  Afler  a  short  parley,  he  gave  us  an  address  in  Norfolk 
Street,  Strand ;  and  we  promised  to  stop  there  on  our  way 
back  to  the  ship.  Instead  of  following  the  carriage,  how- 
ever, we  made  our  way  on  foot  into  the  Strand,  where  wo 
found  an  eating-house,  turned  in  and  eat  a  hearty  dinner 
each,  the  chief- mate  resorting  to  some  brandy  in  order  to 
prevent  his  taking  cold.  On  what  principle  this  is  done,  I 
cannot  explain,  though  I  know  it  is  oflen  practised,  and  in 
all  quarters  of  the  world. 

As  soon  as  we  had  dined  and  dried  ourselves,  we  went 
into  Norfolk  street.  We  had  been  told  to  ask  for  Major 
Merton,  and  this  we  did.  The  house  was  one  of  those  plain 
lodging-houses,  of  which  most  of  that  part  of  the  town  is 
compel :  and  we  found  the  Major  and  his  family  in  th^ 
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occupation  of  the  first  floor,  a  mark  of  gentility  on  which 
Bome  stress  is  laid  in  England.  It  was  plain  enough,  how- 
ever, to  see  that  these  people  were  not  rolling  in  that  splen- 
dour, of  which  we  had  just  seen  so  much  in  the  Park. 

*<  I  can  trace  the  readiness  and  gallantry  of  the  English 
tar  in  your  conduct,"  observed  the  Major,  afler  he  had  given 
us  both  quite  as  warm  a  reception  as  circumstances  required, 
at  the  same  time  taking  out  his  pocket-book,  and  turning 
over  some  bank-notes.  **  I  wish,  for  your  sakes,  I  was  better 
able  than  I  am  to  reward  you  for  what  you  have  done ;  but 
twenty  pounds  is  all  I  can  now  ofler.  At  some  other  time, 
circumstances  may  place  it  in  my  power  to  give  further  and 
better  proofs  of  my  gratitude." 

As  this  was  said,  the  Major  held  two  ten-pound  notes 
towards  Marble,  doubtless  intending  that  I  should  receive 
one  of  them,  as  a  fair  division  of  the  spoils.  Now,  accord- 
ing to  all  theory,  and  the  established  opinion  of  the  Christian 
world,  America  is  the  avaricious  country ;  the  land,  of  all 
others,  in  which  men  are  the  most  greedy  of  gain ;  in  which 
human  beings  respect  gold  more,  and  themselves  less,  than 
in  any  other  portion  of  this  globe.  I  never  dispute  anything 
that  is  settled  by  the  common  consent  of  my  fellow-crea- 
tures, for  the  simple  reason  that  I  know  the  decision  mdst 
be  against  me ;  so  I  will  concede  that  money  is  the  great 
end  of  American  life — ^that  there  is  little  else  to  live  for,  in 
the  great  model  republic.  Politics  have  fallen  into  such 
hands,  that  office  will  not  even  give  social  station ;  the  peo- 
ple are  omnipotent,  it  is  true ;  but,  though  they  can  make  a 
governor,  they  cannot  make  gentlemen  and  ladies;  even 
kings  are  sometimes  puzzled  to  do  that ;  literature,  arms, 
arts,  and  fame  of  all  sorts,  are  unattainable  in  their  rewards, 
among  us  as  in  other  nations,  leaving  the  puissant  dollar  in 
its  undisturbed  ascendency ;  still,  as  a  rule,  twenty  Euro- 
peans can  be  bought  with  two  ten-pound  Bank  of  England 
notes,  much  easier  than  two  Americans.  I  leave  others  to 
explain  the  phenomenon ;  I  only  speak  of  theyoc^ 

Marble  listened  to  the  Major's  speech  with  great  attention 
and  respect,  fumbling  in  his  pocket  for  his  tobacco-box,  the 
whole  time.  The  box  was  opened  just  as  the  Major  ended, 
and  even  I  began  to  be  alraid  that  the  well-known  cupidity 
of  Kennebunk  was  about  to  give  way  before  the  temptation, 
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and  the  notes  were  to  be  stowed  alongside  of  the  tobacco ' 
but  I  was  mistaken.  Deliberately  helping  himself  to  a  quid, 
the  chief-mate  shut  the  box  again,  and  then  he  made  his 
reply. 

'*  Quite  ginerous  in  you,  Major,"  he  said,  "  and  all  ship- 
shape and  right.  I  like  to  see  things  done  just  in  that  way. 
Put  up  the  money ;  we  thank  you  as  much  as  if  we  could 
take  it,  and  that  squares  all  accounts.  I  would  just  men- 
tion, however,  to  prevent  mistakes,  as  the  other  idee  might 
get  us  impressed,  that  this  young  man  and  I  are  both  born 
Americans — he  from  up  the  Hudson  somewhere,  and  I  from 
York  city,  itself,  though  edicated  down  east." 

*'  Americans !"  resumed  the  Major,  drawing  himself  up  a 
little  stiffly ;  '*  then  yiou,  young  man,"  turning  to  me,  and 
holding  out  the  notes,  of  which  he  now  seemed  as  anxious 
to  be  rid,  as  I  had  previously  fancied  he  was  sorry  to  see 
go—"  you  will  do  me  the  favour  to  accept  of  this  small  token 
of  my  gratitude." 

"  It  is  quite  impossible,  sir,"  I  answered,  respectfully. 
"  We  are  not  exactly  what  we  seem,  and  you  are  probably 
deceived  by  our  roundabouts ;  but  we  are  the  first  and  second 
officers  of  a  letter-of-marque." 

,  At  the  word  "  officers,"  the  Major  drew  back  his  hand, 
and  hastily  apologised.  He  did  not  understand  lis  even  then, 
I  could  plainly  see ;  but  he  had  sufficient  sagacity  to  under- 
stand that  his  money  would  not  be  accepted.  We  were 
invited  to  sit  down,  and  the  conversation  continued. 

"  Master  Miles,  there,"  resumed  Marble,  "  has  an  estate, 
a  place  called  Clawbonny,  somewhere  up  the  Hudson ;  and 
he  has  no  business  to  be  sailing  about  the  world  in  jacket 
and  trowsers,  when  he  ought  to  be  studying  law,  or  trying 
his  hand  at  college.  But  as  the  old  cock  crows,  the  young 
'un  I'arns ;  his  father  was  a  sailor  before  him,  and  I  sup- 
pose that 's  the  reason  on 't." 

This  announcement  of  my  position  ashore  did  me  no 
harm,  and  I  could  see  a  change  in  the  deportment  of  the 
whole  family — not  that  it  had  ever  treated  me  haughtily,  or 
even  coldly ;  but  it  now  regarded  me  as  more  on  a  level 
with  itself.  We  remained  an  hour  with  the  Mertons,  and  1 
promised  to  repeat  the  call  before  we  sailed.  This  I  did  a 
dozen  times,  at  least ;  and  the  Major,  finding,  I  suppose,  that 
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he  had  a  tolerably  well-educated  youth  to  deal  with,  was  of 
great  service  in  putting  me  in  a  better  way  of  seeing  Lon- 
don. I  went  to  both  theatres  with  the  family,  taking  care  to 
appear  in  a  well-made  suit  of  London  clothes,  in  which  I 
made  quite  as  respectable  a  figure  as  most  of  the  young  men 
I  saw  in  the  streets.  Even  Emily  smiled  when  she  first  saw 
me  in  my  long-togs,  and  I  thought  she  blushed.  She  was 
a  pretty  creature ;  gentle  and  mild  in  her  ordinary  deport- 
ment, but  full  of  fire  and  spirit  at  the  bottom,  as  I  could  see 
by  her  light,  blue,  English  eye.  Then  she  had  been  well- 
educated  ;  and,  in  my  young  ignorance  of  life,  I  fancied 
she  knew  more  than  any  girl  of  seventeen  I  had  ever  met 
with.  Grace  and  Lucy  were  both  clever,  and  had  been 
carefully  taught  by  Mr.  Hardinge;  but  the  good  divine 
could  not  give  two  girls,  in  the  provincial  retirement  of 
America,  the  cultivation  and  accomplishments  that  were 
within  the  reach  of  even  moderate  means  in  England.  To 
me,  Emily  Merton  seemed  a  marvel  in  the  way  of  attain- 
inents ;  and  I  oflen  felt  ashamed  of  myself,  as  I  sat  at  her 
side,  listening  to  the  natural  and  easy  manner  in  which  she 
alluded  to  things,  of  which  I  then  heard  for  the  first  time. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

••Boatswain!" 

**Here,  master:  what  cheer?" 
**  Good :  speak  to  the  mariners ;  fall  to  *t 
Yarelj,  or  we  nm  ourselves  aground :  bestir,  bestir.** 

TempesL 

As  Captain  Williams  wished  to  show  me  some  favour  for 
the  manner  in  which  I  had  taken  care  of  the  brig,  he  al- 
lowed me  as  much  time  ashore  as  I  asked  for.  I  might 
never  see  London  again ;  and,  understanding  I  had  fallen 
into  good  company,  he  threw  no  obstacle  in  the  way  of  my 
profiting  by  it.  So  careful  was  he,  indeed,  as  to  get  one  of 
the  consul's  clerks  to  ascertain  who  the  Mortons  were,  lest 
I  should  become  the  dupe  of  the  thousands  of  specious  rogues 
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with  which  London  abounds.  The  report  was  favourable, 
giving  us  to  understand  that  the  Major  had  been  much  em« 
ployed  in  the  West  Indies,  where  he  still  held  a  moderately 
lucrative,  semi-military  appointment,  being  then  in  England 
to  settle  certain  long  and  vexatious  accounts,  as  well  as  to 
take  Emily,  his  only  child,  from  school.  He  was  expected 
to  return  to  the  old,  or  some  other  post,  in  the  course  of  a 
few  months.  A  portion  of  this  I  gleaned  from  Emily  her- 
self, and  it  was  all  very  fairly  corroborated  by  the  account 
of  the  consul's  clerk.  There  was  no  doubt  that  the  Mortons 
were  persons  of  respectable  position ;  without  having  any 
claims,  however,  to  be  placed  very  high.  From  the  Major, 
moreover,  I  learned  he  had  some  American  connexions,  his 
father  having  married  in  Boston. 

For  my  part,  I  had  quite  as  much  reason  to  rejoice  at  the 
chance  which  threw  me  in  the  way  of  the  Mortons,  as  they 
had.  If  I  was  instrumental  in  saving  their  lives,  as  was 
undeniably  the  case,  they  taught  me  more  of  the  world,  in 
the  ordinary  social  sense  of  the  phrase,  than  I  had  learned 
in  all  my  previous  life.  I  make  no  pretensions  to  having 
seen  London  society;  that  lay  far  beyond  the  reach  of 
Major  Merton  himself,  who  was  bom  the  son  of  a  merchant, 
when  merchants  occupied  a  much  lower  position  in  the  Eng- 
lish social  scale  than  they  do  to-day,  and  had  to  look  to  a 
patron  for  most  of  his  own  advancement.  But,  he  was  a 
gentleman ;  maintained  the  notions,  sentiments,  and  habits 
of  the  caste;  and  was  properly  conscious  of  my  having 
saved  his  life  when  it  was  in  great  jeopardy.  As  for  Emily 
Merton,  she  got  to  converse  with  me  with  the  freedom  of  a 
friend ;  and  very  pleasant  it  was  to  hear  pretty  thoughts 
expressed  in  pretty  language,  and  from  pretty  lips.  I  could 
perceive  that  she  thought  me  a  little  rustic  and  provincial ; 
but  I  had  not  been  all  the  way  to  Canton  to  be  brow-beaten 
by  a  cockney  girl,  however  clever  and  handsome.  On  tho 
whole— and  I  say  it  without  vanity,  at  this  late  day — I  think 
the  impression  left  behind  me,  among  these  good  people,  was 
favourable.  Perhaps  Clawbonny  was  not  without  its  influ- 
ence ;  but,  when  I  paid  my  last  visit,  even  Emily  looked 
sorrowful,  and  her  mother  was  pleased  to  say  they  should 
all  miss  me  much.     The  Major  made»me  promise  to  hunt 

him  up,  should  I  ever  be  in  Jamaica,  or  Bombay ;  for  one 
14* 
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of  which  places  he  expected  to  sail  himself,  with  his  wile 
and  daughter,  ia  the  course  of  a  few  months.  I  knew  he 
had  had  one  appointment,  thought  he  might  receive  another, 
and  hoped  everything  would  turn  out  for  the  best. 

The  Crisis  sailed  on  her  day ;  and  she  went  to  sea  from 
the  Downs,  a  week  later,  with  a  smacking  southerly  wind- 
Our  Philadelphians  turned  out  a  noble  set  of  fellows ;  and 
we  had  the  happiness  of  beating  an  English  sloop-of-war, 
just  as  we  got  clear  of  the  channel,  in  a  fair  trial  of  speed. 
To  lessen  our  pride  a.  little,  a  two-decker  that  was  going  to 
the  Mediterranean,  treated  us  exactly  in  the  same  manner, 
only  three  days  later.  What  made  this  last  affair  more 
mortifying,  was  the  fact  that  Marble  had  just  satisfied  him- 
self, and  all  hands,  that,  a  sloop-of-war  being  the  fastest 
description  of  vessel,  and  we  haying  got  the  better  of  one  of 
them,  it  might  be  fairly  inferred  we  could  outsail  the  whole 
British  navy.  I  endeavoured  to  console  him,  by  reminding 
him  that  '*  the  race  was  not  always  to  the  swift."  He  growled 
out  some  sort  of  an  answer,  denouncing  all  sayings,  and 
desiring  to  know  out  of  what  book  I  had  picked  up  that 
nonsense. 

I  have  no  intention  of  dwelling  on  every  little  incident 
that  occurred  on  the  long  road  we  were  now  travelling.  We 
touched  at  Madeira,  and  landed  an  English  family  that  went 
there  for  the  benefit  of  an  invalid ;  got  some  fruit,  fresh  meat 
and  vegetables,  and  sailed  again.  Our  next  stopping-place 
was  Rio,  whither  we  went  for  letters  from  home,  the  captain 
being  taught  to  expect  them.  The  ship's  letters  were  re- 
ceive, and  they  were  filled  with  eulogiums  on  our  good  con- 
duct, having  b^n  written  afler  the  arrival  of  la  Dame  de 
Nantes  ;  but  great  was  my  disappointment  on  finding  there 
was  not  even  a  scrawl  for  myself. 

Our  stay  at  Rio  was  short,  and  we  left  port  with  a  favour- 
able slant  of  wind,  running  as  far  north  as  50^,  in  a  very 
short  time.  As  we  drew  near  to  the  southern  extremity  of 
the  American  continent,  however,  we  met  with  heavy  wea- 
ther and  foul  winds.  We  were  now  in  the  month  that  cor- 
Tesponds  to  November  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  and  had 
to  double  The  Horn  at  that  unpropitious  season  of  the  year, 
going  westward.  J'here  is  no  part  of  the  world  of  which 
navigators  have  given  accounts  so  oonflictiog,  as  of  this 
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celebrated  passage.     Each  man  appears  to  have  described 
it  as  he  found  it,  himself,  while  no  two  seem  to  have  found  it 
exactly  alike.     I  do  not  remember  to  have  ever  heard  of 
calms  off  Cape  Horn;  but  liglll  winds  are  by  no  means 
uncommon,  though  tempests  are  undoubtedly  the  predomi- 
nant characteristic.     Our  captain  had  already  been  round 
four  times,  and  he  held  the  opinion  that  the  season  made  no 
difierence,  and  that  it  was  better  to  keep  near  the  land.    We 
shaped  our  course  accordingly  for  Staten  Land,  intending 
to  pass  through  the  Straits  of  Le  Maire  and  hug  the  Horn, 
as  close  as  possible,  in  doubling  it.     We  made  the  Falkland 
Islands,  or  West  Falkland  rather,  just  as  the  sun  rose,  one 
morning,  bearing  a  little  on  our  weather-quarter,  with  the 
wind  blowing  heavily  at  the  eastward.     The  weather  was 
thick,  and,  what  was  still  worse,  there  was  so  little  day,  and 
no  moon,  that  it  was  getting  to  be  ticklish  work  to  be  stand- 
ing for  a  passage  as  narrow,  as  that  we  aimed  at.     Marble 
and  I  talked  the  matter  over,  between  ourselves,  and  wished 
the  captain  could  be  persuaded  to  haul  up,  and  try  to  go  to 
he  eastward  of  the  island,  as  was  still  possible,  with  the 
wind  where  it  was.     Still,  neither  of  us  dared  propose  it ; 
I,  on  account  of  my  youth,  and  the  chief-mate,  as  he  said, 
on  account  of  "  the  old  fellow's  obstinacy."     '*  He  likes  to 
be  poking  about  in  such  places,"  Marble  added,  "  and  is 
never  so  happy  as  when  he  is  running  round  the  ocean  in 
places  where  it  is  full  of  unknown  islands,  looking  for  san- 
dal wood,  and  b^che-la-mar  I     I  '11  warrant  you,  he  '11  give 
us  a  famous  time  of  it,  if  he  ever  get  us  up  on  the  North- 
West  Coast."     Here  the  consultation  terminated,  we  mates 
believing  it  wiser  to  let  things  take  their  course. 

I  confess  to  having  seen  the  mountains  on  our  weather- 
quarter  disappear,  with  melancholy  forebodings.  There  was 
little  hope  of  getting  any  observation  that  day ;  and  to  render 
matters  worse,  about  noon,  the  wind  began  to  haul  more  to 
the  southward.  As  it  hauled,  it  increased  in  violence,  until, 
at  midnight,  it  blew  a  gale;  the  commencement  of  such  a 
tempest  as  I  had  never  witnessed  in  any  of  my  previous 
passages  at  sea.  As  a  matter  of  course,  sail  was  reduced 
as  fast  as  it  becanie  necessary,  until  we  had  brought  the 
ship  down  to  a  close-reeled  roain-top-sail,  the  fbre-top-mast 
staysail,  the  fore-course,  and  the  mia^n-staysail.     This  was 
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old  fashioned  canvass ;  the  more  recent  spencer  being  then 
unknown. 

Our  situation  was  now  far  from  pleasant.    The  tides  and 
currents,  in  that  high  latitffde,  run  with  great  velocity ;  and, 
then,  at  a  moment  when  it  was  of  the  greatest  importance 
to  know  precisely  where  the  ship  was,  we  were  left  to  the 
painful  uncertainty  of  conjecture,  and  theories  that  might  bo 
very  wide  of  the  truth.     The  captain  had  nerve  enough, 
notwithstanding,  to  keep  on  the  larboard  tack  until  day- 
light, in  the  hope  of  getting  in  sight  of  the  mountains  of 
Terra  del  Fuego.     No  one,  now,  expected  we  should  be 
able  to  fetch  through  the  Straits ;  but  it  would  be  a  great 
relief  to  obtain  a  sight  of  the  land,  as  it  would  enable  us  to 
get  some  tolerably  accurate  notions  of  our  position.  Daylight 
came  at  length,  but  it  brought  no  certainty.     The  weather 
was  so  thick,  between  a  drizzling  rain,  sea-mi^t  and  the 
spray,  that  it  was  seldom  we  could  see  a  league  around  us, 
and  frequently  not  half  a  mile.     Fortunately,  the  general 
direction  of  the  eastern  coast  of  Terra  del  Fuego,  is  from 
north-west  to  south-east,  always  giving  us  room  to  ware  off 
shore,  provided  we  did  not  unexpectedly  get  embarrassed  in 
some  one  of  the  many  deep  indentations  of  that  wild  and 
inhospitable  shore. 

Captain  Williams  showed  great  steadiness  in  the  trying 
circumstances  in  which  we  were  placed.  The  ship  was  just 
far  enough  south  to  render  it  probable  she  could  weather 
Falkland  Islands,  on  the  other  tack,  could  we  rely  upon  the 
currents ;  but  it  would  be  ticklish  work  to  undertake  such  a 
thing,  in  the  long,  intensely  dark  nights  we  had,  and  thus, 
run  the  risk  of  finding  ourselves  on  a  lee  shore.  He  deter- 
mined, therefore,  to  hold  on  as  long  as  possible,  on  the  tack 
we  were  on,  expecting  to  get  through  another  night,  without 
coming  upon  the  land,  every  hour  now  giving  us  the  hope 
that  we  were  drawing  near  to  the  termination  of  the  gale. 
I  presume  he  felt  more  emboldened  to  pursue  this  course, 
by  the  circumstance  that  the  wind  evidently  inclined  to  haul, 
little  by  little,  more  to  the  southward,  which  was  not  only 
increasing  our  chances  of  laying  past  the  islands,  but  less 
ened  the  danger  from  Terra  del  Fuego. 

Marble  ^as  exceedingly  uneasy  during  that  second  night. 
He  remained  on  deck  with  me  the  whole  of  the  morning 
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watch ;  not  that  he  distrusted  my  discretion  in  the  least,  but 
because  he  distrusted  the  wind  and  the  land.  I  never  saw 
him  in  so  much  concern  before,  for  it  was  his  habit  to  con- 
sider himself  a  timber  of  the  ship,  that  was  to  sink  or  swim 
with  the  craft. 

"  Miles,"  said  he,  '^  you  and  I  know  something  of  these 
*  bloody  currents,'  and  we  know  they  take  a  ship  one  way, 
while  she  looks  as  fiercely  the  other  as  a  pig  that  is  dragged 
aft  by  the  tail.  If  we  had  run  down  the  50th  degree  of 
longitude,  now,  we  might  have  had  plenty  of  sea-room,  and 
been  laying  past  the  Cape,  with  this  very  wind ;  but,  no,  the 
old  fellow  would  have  had  no  islands  in  that  case,  and  he 
never  could  be  happy  without  half-a-dozen  islands  to  bother 
him." 

"  Had  we  run  down  the  50th  degree  of  longitude,"  I  an- 
swered, '^  we  should  have  had  twenty  degrees  to  make  to 
get  round  the  Horn ;  whereas,  could  we  only  lay  through 
the  Straits  of  Le  Maire,  six  or  eight  of  those  very  same 
degrees  would  carry  us  clear  of  everything." 

«*  Only  lay  through  the  Straits  of  Le  Maire,  on  the  10th 
November,  or  what  is  the  same  thing  in  this  quarter  of  the 
world,  of  May,  and  with  less  than  nine  hours  of  day-light  I 
And  such  day-light,  too !  Why,  our  Newfoundland  fogs, 
such  stuff  as  I  used  to  eat  when  a  youngster  and  a  fisher- 
man, are  high  noon  to  it !  Soundings  are  out  of  the  ques- 
tion hereabouts ;  and,  before  one  has  hauled  in  the  deep-sea, 
with  all  its  line  out,  his  cut-water  may  be  on  a  rock.  This 
ship  is  so  weatherly  and  drags  ahead  so  fast,  that  we  shall 
see  terra  firma  before  any  one  has  a  notion  of  it.  The  old 
man  fancies,  because  the  coast  of  Fuegoitrends  to  the  north- 
west, that  the  land  will  fall  away  from  us,  as  fast  as  we 
draw  towards  it.  I  hope  he  may  live  long  enough  to  per- 
suade all  hands  that  he  is  right  1" 

Marble  and  I  were  conversing  on  the  forecastle  at  the  time, 
our  eyes  turned  to  the  westward,  for  it  was  scarcely  possible 
for  him  to  look  in  any  other  direction,  when  he  interrupted 
himself,  by  shouting  out — "  hard  up  with  the  helm — spring 
to  the  after-braces,  my  lads  —  man  mizen-staysail  down- 
haul  1"  This  set  everybody  in  motion,  and  the  captain  and 
third-mate  were  on  deck  in  a  minute.  The  ship  fell  ofiT,  as 
soon  as  we  got  the  mizen-staysail  in,  and  the  main-topsail 
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touching.  Crathering  wAy  fk^y  as  she  got  the  wind  mora 
aft,  her  helm  threw  her  stern  up,  and  away  she  went  like  a 
top.  The  fore-topmast  staysail-sheet  was  tended  with  care, 
and  yet  the  cloth  emitted  a  sound  like  the  report  of  a  swivel, 
when  the  sail  first  filled  on  the  other  tack.  We  got  the 
starboard  fbre-tack  forward,  and  the  larboard  sheet  aft,  by 
two  tremendously  severe  drags,  the  blocks  and  bolts  seem- 
ing fairly  to  quiver,  as  they  felt  the  strains.  Everything 
succeeded,  however,  and  the  Crisis  began  to  drag  off  from 
the  coast  of  Terra  del  Fuego,  of  a  certainty ;  but  to  go 
whither,  no  one  could  precisely  tell.  She  headed  up  nearly 
east,  the  wind  playing  about  between  south-and-by-east,  and 
south-east-and-by-south.  On  that  course,  I  own  I  had  now 
great  doubt  whether  she  could  lay  past  the  Falkland  Islands, 
though  I  felt  persuaded  we  must  be  a  long  distance  from 
them.  There  was  plenty  of  time  before  us  to  take  the 
chances  of  a  change. 

As  soon  as  the  ship  was  round,  and  trimmed  by  the  wind 
on  the  other  tack,  Captain  Williams  had  a  grave  conversa- 
tion with  the  chief-mate,  on  the  subject  of  his  reason  for 
what  he  had  done.  Marble  maintained  he  had  caught  a 
glimpse  of  the  land  ahead — ^**  Just  as  you  know  I  did  of  la 
Dame  de  Nantes,  Captain  Williams,"  he  continued,  "  and 
seeing  there  was  no  time  to  be  lost,  I  ordered  the  helm  hard 
up,  to  ware  off  shore."  I  distrusted  this  account,  even 
while  it  was  in  the  very  process  of  coming  out  of  the  chief 
mate's  mouth,  and  Marble  afterwards  admitted  to  me,  quite 
justly ;  but  the  captain  either  was  satisfied,  or  thought  it 
prudent  to  seem  so.  By  the  best  calculations  I  afterwards 
made,  I  suppose  wf  must  have  been  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
leagues  from  the  land  when  we  wore  ship ;  but,  as  Marble 
said,  when  he  made  his  private  confessions,  "  Madagascar 
was  quite  enough  for  me.  Miles,  without  breaking  our  nose 
on  this  sea-gull  coast ;  and  there  may  be  *  bloody  currents* 
on  this  side  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  as  well  as  on  the 
other.  We  've  got  just  so  much  of  a  gale  and  a  foul  wind 
to  weather,  and  the  ship  will  do  both  quite  as  well  with  her 
head  to  the  eastward,  as  with  her  head  to  the  westward." 

All  that  day  the  Crisis  stood  on  the  starboard  tack,  drag- 
ging through  the  raging  waters  as  it  might  be  by  violence; 
and  just  as  night  shut  in  again,  she  wore  round,  once  more. 
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with  her  heftd.to  the  westward.  So  fttr  ftom  abating,  the 
vr'md  increased,  and  towards  evening  we  found  it  necessary 
to  furl  our  topsail  and  fore-course.  Mere  rag  of  a  sail  as 
the  former  had  been  reduced  to,  with  its  four  reefs  in,  it  was 
a  delicaie  job  to  roll  it  up.  Neb  and  I  stood  together  in  the 
bunt,  and  never  did  I  exert  myself  more  than  on  that  occa- 
sion. The  foresail,  too,  was  a  serious  matter,  but  we  got 
both  sails  in  without  losing  either.  Just  as  the  sun  set,  or 
as  night  came  to  increase  the  darkness  of  that  gloomy  day, 
the  fore-topmast-staysail  went  out  of  the  bolt- rope,  with  a 
report  that  was  heard  all  over  the  ship ;  disappearing  in  the 
mist,  like  a  cloud  driving  in  the  heavens.  A  few  minutes 
later,  the  mizen-staysail  was  hauled  down  in  order  to  pre- 
vent it  from  travelling  the  same  road.  The  jerks  even  this 
low  canvass  occasionally  gave  the  ship,  made  her  tremble 
from  her  keel  to  her  trucks. 

For  the  first  time,  I  now  witnessed  a  tempest  at  sea.  Gales, 
and  pretty  hard  ones,  I  had  oflen  seen ;  but  the  force  of  the 
wind  on  this  occasion,  as  much  exceeded  that  in  ordinary 
gales  of  wind,  as  the  force  of  these  had  exceeded  that  of  a 
whole-sail  breeze.  The  seas  seemed  crushed,  the  pressure 
of  the  swooping  atmosphere,  as  the  currents  of  the  air  went 
howling  over  the  sur&ce  of  the  ocean,  fairly  preventing  them 
from  rising ;  or,  where  a  mound  of  water  did  appear,  it  was 
scooped  up  and  borne  off  in  spray,  as  the  axe  dubs  ine- 
qualities from  the  log.  In  less  than  an  hour  afler  it  began 
to  blow  the  hardest,  there  was  no  very  apparent  swell — the 
deep  breathing  of  the  ocean  is  never  entirely  stilled  —  and 
the  ship  was  as  steady  as  if  hove  half  out,  her  lower  yard- 
arms  nearly  touching  the  water,  an  inclination  at  which 
they  remained  as  steadily  as  if  kept  there  by  purchases.  A 
few  of  us  were  compelled  to  go  as  high  as  the  futtock-shrouds 
to  secure  the  sails,  but  higher  it  was  impossible  to  get.  I 
observed  that  when  I  thrust  out  a  hand  to  clutch  anything, 
it  was  necessary  to  make  the  movement  in  such  a  direction 
as  to  allow  for  lee- way,  precisely  as  a  boat  quarters  the 
stream  in  crossing  against  a  current.  In  ascending  it  was 
difficult  to  keep  the  feet  on  the  ratlins,  and  in  descending,  it 
required  a  strong  effort  to  force  the  body  down  towards  the 
centre  of  gravity.  I  make  no  doubt,  had  I  groped  my  way 
up  to  the  ciposs-uees,  and  leaped  overboard,  my  body  would 
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have  struck  the  water,  thirty  or  forty  yards  from  the  ship. 
A  marlin-spike  falling  from  either  top,  would  have  endan- 
gered no  one  on  deck. 

When  the  day  returned,  a  species  of  lurid,  somhre  light 
was  diffused  over  the  watery  waste,  though  nothing  was  visible 
but  the  ocean  and  the  ship.    Even  the  sea-birds  seemed  to 
have  taken  refuge  in  the  caverns  of  the  adjacent  coast,  none 
re-appearing  with  the  dawn.  The  air  was  full  of  spray,  and 
it  was  with  difficulty  that  the  eye  could  penetrate  as  &r  into 
the  humid  atmosphere  as  half  a  mile.     All  hands  mustered 
on  deck,  as  a  matter  of  course,  no  one  wishing  to  sleep  at  a 
time  like  that.    As  for  us  officers,  we  collected  on  the  fore- 
castle, the  spot  where  danger  would  first  make  itself  appa- 
rent, did  it  come  from  the  side  of  tho  land.     It  is  not  easy 
to  make  a  landsman  understand  the  embarrassments  of  our 
situation.     We  had  had  no  observations  for  several  days, 
and  had  been  moving  about  by  dead  reckoning,  in  a  part 
of  the  ocean  where  the  tides  run  like  a  mill-tail,  with  the 
wind  blowing  a  little  hurricane.  Even  now,  when  her  bows 
were  half  submerged,  and  without  a  stitch  of  canvass  ex- 
posed, the  Crisis  drove  ahead  at  the  rate  of  three  or  four 
knots,  luffing  as  close  to  the  wind  as  if  she  carried  aAer-sail. 
It  was  Marble's  opinion  that,  in  such  smooth  water,  do  all 
we  could,  the  vessel  would  drive  towards  the  much-dreaded 
land  again,  between  sun  and  sun  of  that  short  day,  a  dis- 
tance of  from  thirty  to  forty  miles.  *'  Nor  is  this  all.  Miles," 
he  added  to  me,  in  an  aside,  ^^  I  ho  more  like  this  ^  bloody 
current,'  than  that  we  had  over  on  the  other  side  of  the  pond, 
when  we  broke  our  back  on  the  rocks  of  Madagascar.  You 
never  see  as  smooth  water  as  this,  unless  when  the  wind  and 
current  are  travelling  in  the  same  direction."    I  made  no 
reply,  but  there  all  four  of  us,  the  captain  and  his  three 
mates,  stood  looking  anxiously  into  the  vacant  mist  on  our 
lee-bow,  as  if  we  expected  every  moment  to  behold  our 
homes.     A  silence  of  ten  minutes  succeeded,  and  I  was  still 
gazing  in  the  same  direction,  when  by  a  sort  of  mystic  rising 
of  the  curtain,  I  fancied  I  saw  a  beach  of  long  extent,  with 
a  dark-looking  waste  of  low  bottom  extending  inland,  for  a 
considerable  distance.     The  beach  did  not  appear  to  be  dis- 
tant half  a  knot,  while  the  ship  seemed  to  glide  along  it,  as 
compared  with  visible  objects  on  shore,  at  a  rate  of  six  or  eight 
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miles  the  hoar.  It  extended,  almost  in  a  parallel  lioe  with 
our  course,  too,  as  far  as  could  be  seen,  both  astern  and 
ahead. 

«<  What  a  strange  delusion  is  this !"  I  thought  to  myself, 
and  turned  to  look  at  my  companions,  when  I  found  all 
looking,  one  at  the  other,  as  if  to  ask  a  common  explana^ 
tion. 

**  There  is  no  mistake  here,"  said  captain  Williams, 
quietly^    *^  That  is  land^  gentlemen.'* 

*'  As  true  as  the  gospel,**  answered  Marble,  with  the  sort 
of  steadiness  despair  sometimes  gives.  ^  What  is  to  be  donOy 
•irf 

"  What  can  be  done,  Mr.  Marble  ?  —  We  have  not  room 
to  ware,  and,  of  the  two,  there  seems,  so  far  as  I  can  judge, 
more  aea-room  ahead  than  astern.'* 

This  was  so  apparent,  there  was  no  disputing  it.  We 
could  still  seethe  land,  looking  low,  chill,  and  of  the  hue  of 
November ;  and  we  could  also  perc^e  that  ahead,  if  any- 
thing, it  fell  off  a  little  towards  the  northward,  while  astern 
it  seemingly  stretched  in  a  due  line  with  our  course*  That 
we  passed  it  with  great  velocity,  too,' was  a  circumstance 
that  our  eyes  showed  us  too  plainly  to  admit  of  any  mistake. 
As  the  ship  was  still  without  a  rag  of  sail,  borne  down  by 
the  wind  as  she  had  been  for  hours,  and  burying  to  her 
hawse-holes  forward,  it  was  only  to  a  racing  tide,  or  current 
of  some  sort,  that  we  could  be  indebted  for  our  speed.  We 
tried  the  lead,  and  got  bottom  in  six  fathoms  I 

The  captain  and  Marble  now  held  a  serious  consultation. 
That  the  ship  was  entering  some  sort  of  an  estuary  was 
certain,  but  of  what  depth,  how  far  favoured  by  a  holding 
ground,  or  how  far  without  any  anchorage  at  all,  were  facts 
that  defied  our  inquiries.  We  knew  that  the  land  called 
Terra  del  Fuego  was,  in  truth,  a  clusteif  of  islands,  inter- 
acted by  various  channels  and  passages,  into  which  ships 
had  occasionally  ventured,  though  their  navigation  had  never 
led  to  any  other  results  than  some  immaterial  discoveries  rh 
geography.  That  we  were  entering  one  of  these  passaged, 
and  under  favourable  circumstances,  though  so  purely  acci- 
dental, was  (he  common  belief;  and  it  only  remained  to 
look  out  for  the  best  anchorage,  while  we  had  day-light. 
Fortunateflv.  as  we  drove  into  the  bay,  or  passage^  or  what« 
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0ver  it  was,  the  tempest  lifted  less  spray  from  the  water, 
and,  owJDg  to  this  aod  other  causes,  the  atmosphere  gra- 
dually grew  clearer.  By  ten  o*clock,  we  could  see  fully  a 
league,  though  1  can  hardly  say  that  the  wind  blew  less 
fiercely  than  before.  As  for  sea,  there  was  none,  or  next 
to  none ;  the  water  being  as  smooth  as  in  a  river. 

The  day  drew  on,  and  we  began  to  feel  increased  uneasi- 
ness at  the  novelty  of  our  situation.  Our  hope  and  expecta- 
tion were  to  find  some  anchorage;  but  to  obtain  this  it 
was  indispensable  also  to  find  a  lee.  As  the  ship  moved 
forward,  we  still  kept  the  land  in  view,  on  our  starboard 
hand,  but  that  was  a  lee,  instead  of  a  weather  shore ;  the 
last  alone  could  give  our  ground-tackle  any  chance,  what- 
ever, in  such  a  tempest.  We  were  drawing  gradually  away 
from  this  shore,  too,  which  trended  more  northerly,  giving 
U8  additional  sea-room.  The  fact  that  we  were  in  a  power- 
ful tide^s  way,  puzzled  us  the  most.  There  was  but  one 
mode  of  accounting  for  the  circumstance.  Had  we  entered 
a  bay,  the  current  must  have  been  less,  and  it  seemed  ne- 
cessary there  should  be  some  outlet  to  such  a  swifl  accumu- 
lation of  water.  It  w^as  not  the  mere  rising  of  the  water, 
swelling  in  an  estuary,  but  an  arrow-like  glancing  of  the 
element,  as  it  shot  through  a  pass.  We  had  a  proof  of  this 
last  fact,  about  eleven  o'clock,  that  admitted  of  no  dispute. 
I«and  was  seen  directly  ahead,  at  that  hour,  and  great  was 
the  panic  it  created.  A  second  look,  however,  reassured 
us,  the  land  proving  to  be  merely  a  rocky  islet  of  some  six 
or  eight  acres  in  extent.  We  gave  it  a  berth,  of  course, 
though  we  examined  closely  for  an  anchorage  near  it,  as  we 
approached.  The  islet  was  too  low  and  too  small  to  make 
any  lee,  nor  did  we  like  the  looks  of  the  holding-ground. 
The  notion  of  anchoring  there  was  consequently  abandoned ; 
but  we  had  now  some  means  of  noting  our  progress.  The 
ship  was  kept  a  little  away,  in  order  to  give  this  island  a 
berth,  and  the  gale  drove  her  through  the  water  at  the  rate 
of  seven  or  eight  knots.  This,  however,  was  far  from  being 
our  whole  speed,  the  tide  sweeping  us  onward  at  a  furious 
rate,  in  addition.  Even  Captain  Williams  thought  we  must 
be  passing  that  rock  at  the  rate  of  fifleen  knots? 

It  was  noon,  and  there  was  no  abatement  in  the  tempest, 
no  change  in  the  current,  no  means  of  retumingi  np  chance 
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of  Stopping;  away  we  were  driyeo,  like  eTents  ruled  by 
fate.  The  only  change  was  the  gradual  clearing  up  of  the 
atmosphere,  as  we  receded  from  the  ocean,  and  got  farther 
removed  from  its  mists  and  spray.  Perhaps  the  power  of 
the  gale  had,  in  a  small  degree,  abated,  by  two  o'clock,  and 
it  would  have  been  possible  to  carry  some  short  sail ;  but 
there  being  no  sea  to  injure  us,  it  was. unnecessary,  and  the 
ship  continued  to  drive  ahead,  under  bare  poles*  Night  wa« 
the  time  to  dread. 

There  was,  now,  but  one  opinion  among  us,  and  that  was 
this  :-— we  thought  the  ship  had  entered  one  of  the  passages 
that  intersect  Terra  del  Fuego,  and  that  there  was  the 
chance  of  soon  finding  a  lee,  as  these  channels  were  known 
to  be  very  irregular  and  winding.  To  run  in  the  night 
seemed  impossible ;  nor  was  it  desirable,  as  it  was  almost 
'certain  we  should  be  compelled  to  return  by  the  way  wa 
had  entered,  to  extricate  ourselves  from  the  dangers  of  so 
intricate  a  navigation.  Islands  began  to  appear,  moreover, 
and  we  had  indications  that  the  main  passage  itself,  was 
beginning  to  diminish  in  width.  Under  the  circumstances, 
therefore,  it  was  resolved  to  get  everything  ready,  and  to  let 
go  two  anchors,  as  soon  as  we  could  find  a  suitable  spot 
Between  the  hours  of  two  and  four,  the  ship  passed  seven- 
teen islets,  some  of  them  quite  near ;  but  they  afibrded  no 
shelter.  At  last,  and  it  was  time,  the  sun  beginning  to  fall 
very  low,  as  we  could  see  by  the  waning  light,  we  saw  an 
island  of  some  height  and  size  ahead,  and  we  hoped  it  might 
afibrd  us  a  lee.  The  tide  had  changed  too,  and  that  was  in 
our  favour.  Turning  to  windward,  however,  was  out  of  the 
question,  since  we  could  carry  no  sail,  and  the  night  was 
near.  Anchor,  then,  we  must,  or  continue  to  drive  onward 
in  the  darkness,  sheered  about  in  all  directions  by  a  power- 
ful adverse  current.  It  is  true,  this  current  would  have 
been  a  means  of  safety,  by  enabling  us  to  haul  up  from 
rocks  and  dangers  ahead,  could  we  carry  any  canvass ;  but 
it  still  blew  too  violently  for  the  last.  To  anchor,  then,  it 
was  determined. 

I  had  never  seen  so  much  anxiety  in  Captain  Williams's 
countenance,  as  when  he  was  approaching  the  island  men- 
tioned. There  was  still  light  enough  to  observe  its  out- 
lines and  shores,  the  last  appearing  bold  and  promising.  As 
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the  island  itself  may  have  been  a  mile  in  circuit,  it  made  n 
tolerable  lee,  when  close  to  it.  This  was  then  our  object  t 
and  the  helm  was  put  to  starboard  as  we  went  slowly  past^ 
the  tide  checking  our  speed.  The  ship  sheered  into  a  sort 
of  roadstead — a  very  wild  one  it  was — as  soon  as  she  had 
room.  It  was  ticklish  work,  for  no  one  could  tell  how  soon 
We  might  hit  a  rock ;  but  we  went  clear,  luf&ng  quite  near 
to  the  land,  where  we  let  go  both  bowers  at  the  same  instant 
The  ship's  way  had  been  sufficiently  deadened,  by  throwing 
h^  up  as  near  the  wind  as  she  could  be  got,  and  there  was 
too  difficulty  in  snubbing  her.  The  lead  gave  us  seven 
fathoms,  and  this  within  pistol-shot  of  the  shore.  We  knew 
^ipe  were  temporarily  safe.  The  great  point  was  to  ascer* 
lain  how  the  yessel  would  tend,  and  with  how  much  strain 
upon  her  cables.  To  everybody's  delight,  it  was  found  we 
were  in  a  moderate  eddy,  that  drew  the  ship's  stern  from 
the  island,  and  allowed  her  to  tend  to  the  wind,  which  still 
had  a  fair  range  from  her  top-sail  yards  to  the  trucks. 
Lower  down,  the  tempest  scuffled  about,  howling  and  eddy- 
ing, and  whirling  first  to  one  side,  and  then  to  the  other,  in 
a  way  to  prove  how  much  its  headlong  impetuosity  was 
broken  and  checked  by  the  land.  It  is  not  easy  to  describe 
the  relief  we  felt  at  these  happy  chances.  It  was  like  giving 
fbothold  to  some  wretch  who  thought  a  descent  of  the  pre- 
cipice was  inevitable. 

The  ship  was  found  to  ride  easily  by  one  cable,  and  the 
hands  were  sent  to  the  windlass  to  heave  up  the  other 
anchor,  as  our  lead  told  us,  we  had  rocks  beneath  us, 
and  the  captain  was  afraid  of  the  chafing.  The  larboard- 
bower  anchor  was  catted  immediately,  and  there  it  was  leA 
suspended,  with  a  range  of  cable  overhauled,  in  readiness  to 
let  go  at  a  moment's  notice.  Afler  this,  the  people  were 
told  to  get  their  suppers.  As  for  us  officers,  we  had  other 
things  to  think  of.  The  Crisis  carried  a  small  quarter-boat, 
and  this  ^was  lowered  into  the  water,  the  third-mate  and 
myself  manned  its  oars,  and  away  we  went  to  carry  the 
captain  round  the  ship,  in  order  that  he  might  ascertain  the 
soundings,  should  it  be  necessary  to  get  under  way  in  the 
night.  The  examination  was  satisfactory,  on  all  points  but 
one;  that  of  the  holding-ground ;  and  we  returned  to  tho 
vessel,  ba^ng  taken  good  care  to  trust  ourselves  In  neither 
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tke  wind  nor  the  ourreot.  An  anchor- watch  wa«  set,  wieh 
a  mate  on  deck,  four  houxs  and  four  hours,  and  all  hands 
turned  in. 

I  had  the  morning  watch.  What  occurred  from  sevon 
oVlock  (the  captain  keeping  the  dog-watches  himself,)  until 
a  few  minutes  before  four,  I  cannot  tell  in  detail,  though  I 
understood  generally,  that  the  wind  continued  to  blow  in  the 
same  quarter,  though  it  gradually  diminished  in  violence, 
getting  down  to  something  like  a  mere  gale,  by  midnight. , 
The  ship  rode  more  easily  ;  but,  when  the  flood  came  in, 
there  was  no  longer  an  eddy,  the  current  sucking  round 
each  side  of  the  island  in  a  very  unusual  manner.  About 
ten  minutes  before  the  hour  when  it  was  my  regular  watch 
on  deck,  all  hands  were  called ;  I  ran  on  deck,  and  found 
the  ship  had  struck  adrift,  the  cable  having  parted.  Marble 
had  got  the  vessel's  head  up  to  the  wind,  under  bare  poles 
as  before,  and  we  soon  began  to  heave  in  the  cable,  {t  was 
found  that  the  mischief  had  been  done  by  the  rocks,  the 
strands  being  chafed  two-thirds  through.  As  soon  as  the 
current  took  the  vessel's  hull  with  force,  the  cable  parted* 
We  lost  our  anchor,  of  course,  for  there  was  no  possible 
way  of  getting  back  to  the  island  at  present,  or  until  the 
ebb  again  made. 

It  wanted  several  hours  of  day,  and  the  captain  called  a 
council.  He  told  us,  he  made  no  doubt  that  the  ship  had 
got  into  one  of  the  Terra  del  Fuego  passages,  guided  by 
Providence ;  and,  as  he  supposed  we  must  be  almost  as  far 
south  as  Staten  Land,  he  was  of  opinion  we  had  made  an 
important  discovery  1  Get  back  we  could  not,  so  long  as 
the  wind  held  where  it  was,  and  he  wais  disposed  to  make 
sail,  and  push  the  examination  of  the  channel,  as  far  as  cir« 
cumstances  would  allow.  Captain  Williams  had  a  weak- 
ness on  this  point,  that  was  amiable  and  respectable  perhaps, 
but  which  hardly  comported  with  the  objects  and  prudence 
of  a  trading  ship-master.  We  we're  not  surprised,  there- 
fore, at  hearing  his  suggestion ;  and,  in  spite  of  the  danger, 
curiosity  added  its  impulses  to  our  other  motives  of  acqui- 
escing. We  could  not  get  back  as  the  wind  then  was,  and 
we  were  disposed  to  move  forward.  As  for  the  dangers  of 
he  navigation,  they  seemed  to  be  lessening  as  we  advanced, 
fewer  islands  appearing  ahead,  and  the  passage  itself  grew 
16  ♦ 
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wider.    Oar  course,  howeyer,  was  more  to  the  southwazdi 

briogiDg  the  ship  close  up  by  the  wind,  once  more. 

The  morning  promised  to  be  lighter  than  we  had  found 
the  weather  for  several  days,  and  we  even  experienced  soma 
benefit  from  the  moon.  The  wind,  too,  began  to  back  round 
to  the  eastward  again,  as  we  approached  the  dawn ;  and  we 
got  the  three  top-sails,  close-reefed,  the  fore-course,  and  a 
new  fbre-top-mast  stay-sail,  on  the  ship.  At  length  day 
appeared,  and  the  sun  was  actually  seen  struggling  among 
dark  masses  of  wild-looking,  driving  clouds.  For  the  first 
time  since  we  entered  those  narrow  waters,  we  now  got  a 
good  look  around  us.  The  land  could  be  seen  in  all  direc- 
tions. 

The  passage  in  which  we  found  the  Crisis,  at  sunrise  on 
the  morning  of  the  second  of  these  adventurous  days,  was 
of  several  leagues  in  width ;  and  bounded,  especially  on  the 
north,  by  high,  precipitous  mountains,  many  of  which  were 
covered  with  snow.  The  channel  was  unobstructed ;  and 
not  an  island,  islet,  or  rock,  was  visible.  No  impediment 
to  our  proceeding  ofifered,  and  we  were  still  more  encour- 
aged to  push  on.  The  course  we  were  steering  was  about 
aouth-south-west,  and  the  captain  predicted  we  should  come 
out  into  the  ocean  to  the  weHward  of  the  Straits  of  Le  Maire, 
and  somewhere  near  the  Cape  itself.  We  should  unques- 
tionably make  a  great  discovery !  The  wind  continued  to 
back  round,  and  soon  got  to  be  abaft  the  beam.  We  now 
shook  our  reefs  out,  one  after  another,  and  we  had  whole 
topsails  on  the  vessel  by  nine  o'clock.  This  was  cifrrying 
hard,  it  must  be  owned ;  but  the  skipper  was  determined  to 
make  hay  while  the  suq  shone.  There  were  a  few  hours, 
when  I  think  the  ship  went  fifteen  knots  by  the  land,  being 
80  much  favoured  by  the  current.  Little  did  we  know  the 
difficulties  towards  which  we  were  rushing ! 

Quite  early  in  the  day,  land  appeared  ahead,  and  Marble 
began  to  predict  that  our  rope  was  nearly  run  out.  We  were 
coming  to  the  bottom  of  a  deep  bay.  Captain  Williams 
thought  difierently ;  and  when  he  discovered  a  narrow  pas- 
sage between  two  promontories,  he  triumphantly  predicted 
our  near  approach  to  the  Cape.  He  had  seen  some  such 
shape  to  the  mountains  inland,  in  doubling  the  Horn,  and 
the  hill-to|)s  looked  like  old  acquaintances.    Unfortunately, 
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we  could  not  see  the  sun  at  meridian,  and  got  no  obsenra^ 
lion.  For  several  hours  we  ran  south-westerly,  in  a  pas- 
sage of  no  great  width,  when  we  came  to  a  sudden  hend  in 
our  course,  which  led  us  away  to  the  north-west.  Here  we 
still  had  the  tide  with  us,  and  we  then  all  felt  certain  that 
we  had  reached  a  point  where  the  ebb  must  flow  in  a  direc* 
tion  contrary  to  that  in  which  we  had  found  it,  in  the  other 
fMirts  of  the  passage.  It  followed,  that  we  were  now  halA 
way  through  to  the  ocean,  though  the  course  we  were  steer- 
ing  predicted  a  sinuous  channel.  We  were  certainly  not 
going  now  towards  Cape  Horn. 

Notwithstanding  the  difficulties  and  doubts  which  beset 
us,  Captain  Williams  packed  on  the  ship,  determined  to  get 
ahead  as  fast  as  he  could,  while  there  was  light.  It  no 
longer  blew  a  gale,  and  the  wind  was  hauling  more  to  the 
southward  again.  It  soon  got  to  be  right  afl,  and  before 
sunset  it  had  a  little  westing  in  it.  Fortunately,  it  mode- 
rated, and  we  set  our  main-sail  and  top-gallant-sails.  We 
had  earned  a  lower  and  top-mast  studding-sails  nearly  all 
day.  The  worst  feature  in  our  situation,  now,  was  the  vast 
number  of  islands,  or  islets,  we  met.  The  shore  on  each 
side  was  mountainous  and  rude,  and  deep  indentations  were 
constantly  tempting  us  to  turn  aside.  But,  rightly  judging 
that  the  set  of  the  tide  was  a  fair  index  to  the  true  coursOi 
the  captain  stood  on. 

The  night  that  followed  was  one  of  the  most  anxious  I 
ever  passed.  We  were  tempted  to  anchor  a  dozen  times,  in 
some  of  the  difierent  bays,  of  which  we  passed  twenty ;  but 
could  not  make  up  our  minds  to  risk  another  cable.  We 
met  the  flood  a  little  afler  sunset,  and  got  rid  of  it  before 
mornmg.  But  the  wind  kept  hauling,  and  at  last  it  brought 
us  fafrly  on  a  taut  bow-line ;  under  top-gallant-sails,  how- 
ever. We  had  come  too  far  to  recede,  or  now  would  have 
been  the  time  to  turn  round,  and  retrace  our  steps.  But  we 
hoped  every  moment  to  reach  some  inclination  south,  again, 
that  would  carry  us  into  the  open  sea.  We  ran  a  vast  many 
chances  of  shipwreck,  passing  frightfully  near  several  reefs; 
but  the  same  good  Providence  which  had  so  far  protected  us, 
carried  us  clear.  Never  was  I  so  rejoiced  as  when  I  saw 
day  returning^ 
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.  We  had  the  young  ebb,  and  a  scant  Wind,  when  the  sun 
rose  next  day.  It  was  a  brilliant  morning,  however,  and 
everybody  predicted  an  observation  at  noon.  The  channel 
was  full  of  islands,  still,  and  other  dangers  were  not  want- 
ing ;  but,  as  we  could  see  our  way,  we  got  through  them  all 
safely.  At  length  our  course  became  embarrassed,  so  many 
large  islands,  with  passages  between  them,  ofiering  on  dif- 
ferent sides.  One  headland,  however,  lay  before  us ;  and, 
the  ship  promising  to  weather  it,  we  held  on  our  way.  It 
was  just  ten  o'clock  as  we  approached  this  cape,  and  we 
found  a  passage  westward  that  actually  led  into  the  ocean ! 
All  hands  gave  three  cheers  as  we  became  certain  of  this 
fact,  the  ship  tacking  as  soon  as  far  enough  ahead,  and  set- 
ting seaward  famously  with  the  tide. 

Captain  Williams  now  told  us  to  get  our  quadrants,  for 
the  heavens  were  cloudless,  and  we  should  have  a  horizon 
in  time  for  the  sun.  He  was  anxious  to  get  the  latitude  of 
our  discovery.  Sure  enough,  it  so  fell  out,  and  we  prepared 
to  observe ;  some  predicting  one  parallel,  some  another.  As 
tor  the  skipper  himself,  he  said  he  thought  we  were  still  to 
the  eastward  of  the  Cape ;  but  he  felt  confident  that  we  had 
oome  out  to  the  westward  of  Le  Maire.  Marble  was  silent ; 
but  he  had  observed,  and  made  his  calculations,  before  either 
9f  the  others  had  commenced  the  last.  I  saw  him  scratch 
his  head,  and  go  to  the  chart  which  lay  on  the  companion- 
way.    Then  I  heard  him  shout—* 

"  In  the  Pacific,  by  St.  Kennebunk  T' — be  always  swore 
by  this  pious  individual  when  excited — ^^'We  have  coma 
through  the  Straits  of  Magellan  without  knowing  it  1" 
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"^  Sound  trumpets,  ho  !-^welgh  anchor — loosen  muI—- 
The  seaward-flying  banners  chide  delay ; 
As  if  *twere  heaven  that  breathes  this  kindly  gale. 
Oar  life-like  bark  beneath  it  speeds  away. —  '* 

PxraDOET. 

The  stout  ship  Crisis  had}  like  certain  persons,  done  a 
good  thing  purely  by  chance.  Had  her  exploit  happened  in 
the  year  1519,  insteieid  of  that  of  1600,  the  renowned  pas- 
sage we  had  just  escaped  from  would  have  been  called  the 
Crisis  Straits,  a  better  name  than  the  mongrel  appellation  it 
DOW  bears ;  which  is  neither  English,  nor  Portuguese.  The 
ship  had  been  lost,  Uke  a  man  in  the  woods,  and  came  out 
nearer  home,  than  those  in  her  could  have  at  all  expected. 
The  **  bloody  currents"  had  been  at  the  bottom  of  the  mis* 
take,  though  this  time  they  did  good,  instead  of  barm.  Any 
one  who  has  been  thoroughly  lost  on  a  heath,  or  in  a  forest, 
or,  even  in  a  town,  can  comprehend  how  the  head  gets 
turned  on  such  occasions,  and  will  understand  the  manner 
in  which  we  had  mystified  ourselves. 

I  shall  remember  the  feelings  of  delight  with  which  I 
•looked  around  me,  as  the  ship  passed  out  into  the  open  ocean, 
to  my  dying  day.  There  lay  the  vast  Pacific,  its  long. 
Tegular  waves  rolling  in  towards  the  coast,  in  mountain-like 
ridges,  it  is  true,  but  under  a  radiant  sun,  and  in  a  bright 
atmosphere.  Everybody  was  cheered  by  the  view,  and 
never  did  order  sound  more  pleasant  in  my  ears,  than  when 
the  captain  called  out,  in  a  cheerful  voice,  "to  man  the 
weather  braces."  This  command  was  given  the  instant  it 
iwas  prudent ;  and  the  ship  wci^  foaming  past  the  last  cape, 
with  the  speed  of  a  courser.  Studding-sails  were  then  set, 
sind,  when  the  sun  was  dipping,  we  had  a  good  offing,  were 
•driving  to  the  northward  under  everything  we  could .  carry, 
•nd  had  a  fair  prospect  of  an  excellent  run  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Terra  del  Fuego,  and  its  stormy  seas. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  dwell  on  our  passage  along  the 
western  coast  of  South  America.    A  voyage  to  the  Pacific 
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was  a  very  di£ferent  thing  in  the  year  1800,  however,  from 
what  it  is  to-day.  The  power  of  Spain  was  then  completely 
in  the  ascendant,  intercourse  with  any  nation  but  the  mother 
country,  being  strictly  prohibited.  It  is  true,  a  species  of 
commerce,  that  was  called  the  **  forced  trade  on  the  Span- 
ish Main"  existed  under  that  code  of  elastic  morals,  which 
adapts  the  maxim  of  **  your  purse  or  your  life*'  to  modem 
diplomacy,  as  well  as  to  the  habits  of  the  highwayman. 
According  to  divers  masters  in  the  art  of  ethics  now  flour- 
ishing among  ourselves^  more  especially  in  the  atmosphere 
of  the  journals  of  the  commercial  communities,  the  people 
that  **  can  trade  and  ttonH  trade,  musi  be  made  to  tradt.^ 
At  the  commencement  of  the  century,  your  mercantile 
owralists  were  far  less  manly  in  the  avowal  of  their  senti« 
ments,  though  their  practices  were  in  no  degree  wanting  in 
the  spirit  of  our  more  modern  theories.  Ships  were  fitted 
out,  armed,  and  navigated,  on  this  just  principle,  quite  as 
confidently  and  successfully  as  if  the  tongue  had  declared 
all  that  the  head  had  conceived. 

Guarda-Costas  were  the  arguments  used,  on  the  other  side 
of  this  knotty  question,  by  the  authorities  of  Spain  ;  and  a 
very  insufficient  argument,  on  the  whole,  did  they  prove  to 
be.  It  is  an  old  saying,  that  vice  is  twice  as  active  as  vir- 
tue ;  the  last  sleeping,  while  the  former  is  hard  at  work.  If 
this  be  true  of  things  in  general,  it  is  thrice  true  as  regards 
smugglers  cmd  custom-house  officers.  Owing  to  this  cir- 
cumstance, and  sundry  other  causes,  it  is  certain  that  English 
and  American  vessels  found  the  means  of  plundering  the 
inhabitants  of  South  America,  at  the  period  of  which  I  am 
writing,  without  having  recourse  to  the  no  longer  reputable 
violence  of  Dampier,  Wood,  R<^rs,  or  Drake.  As  I  feel 
bound  to  deal  honestly  with  the  reader,  whatever  I  may  have 
done  by  the  Spanish  laws,  I  shall  own  that  we  made  one  or 
two  calls,  as  we  proceeded  north,  shoving  ashore  certain 
articles  purchased  in  London,  and  taking  on  board  dollars, 
in  return  for  our  civility.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  am 
bound,  or  not,  to  apologize  for  my  own  agency  in  these  irre- 
gular transactions  —  regular,  would  be  quite  as  apposite  a 
word  —  for,  had  I  been  disposed  to  murmur,  it  would  have 
done  my  morals  no  good,  nor  the  smuggling  any  harm. 
Captain  Williams  was  a  silent  man,  and  it  was  not  easy  to 
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aacertaio  precisely  what  be  ihaughi  on  the  subject  of  smug* 
gling ;  but,  io  the  way  of  practice,  I  never  saw  any  reason  to 
doubt  that  he  was  a  &rtn  believer  in  the  doctrine  ofFree  Trade. 
As  for  Marble,  he  put  me  in  mind  of  a  certain  renowned 
editor  of  a  weil-known  New  York  journal,  who  evidently 
thinks  that  all  things  in  heaven  and  earth,  sun,  moon,  and 
stars,  the  void  above  and  the  caverns  beneath  us,  the  uni- 
verse, in  short,  was  created  to  furnish  materials  for  news- 
paper  paragraphs;  the  worthy  mate,  just  as  confidently 
believing  that  coasts,  bays^  inlets,  roadsteads  and  havensy 
were  all  intended  by  nature,  as  means  to  run  goods  ashore 
wherever  the  duties,  or  prohibitions,  rendered  it  inconvenient 
to  land  them  in  the  more  legal  mode.  Smuggling,  in  his 
view  of  the  matter,  was  rather  more  creditable  than  the 
regular  commerce,  since  it  required  greater  cleverness. 

I  shall  not  dwell  on  the  movements  of  the  Crisis,  for  the 
five  months  that  succeeded  her  escape  from  the  Straits  of 
Magellan.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  she  anchored  at  as  many 
difierent  points  on  the  coast ;  that  all  which  came  up  tho 
main-hatch,  went  ashore ;  and  all  that  came  over  the  bul- 
warks, was  paissed  down  into  the  run.  We  were  chased  by 
guarda'CosULS  seven  times,  escaping  from  them  on  each 
occasion,  with  ease;  though  we  had  three  little  running 
fights.  I  observed  that  Captain  Williams  was  desirous  of 
engaging  these  emissaries  of  the  law,  as  easily  as  possible, 
ordering  us  to  fire  altogether  at  their  spars.  I  have  since 
thought  that  this  moderation  proceeded  from  a  species  of 
principle  that  is  common  enough— -a  certain  half-way  code 
of  right  and  wrong — which  encouraged  him  to  smuggle,  but 
which  caused  him  to  shrink  from  taking  human  life.  Your 
half«>way  rogues  are  the  bane  of  honesty. 

Afler  quitting  the  Spanish  coast,  altogether,  we  proceeded 
north,  with  the  laudable  intention  of  converting  certain 
quantities  of  glass-beads,  inferior  jack-knives,  frying-pans, 
and  other  homely  articles  of  the  same  nature,  into  valuaUe 
furs.  In  a  word,  we  shaped  our  course  for  that  district 
which  bids  fair  to  set  the  mother  and  daughter  by  the  ears, 
one  of  these  days,  unless  it  shall  happen  to  be  disposed  of 
d  la  Texasj  or,  what  is  almost  as  bad,  d  la  Maine,  ere  long. 
At  that  time  the  whole  north-west  coast  was  unoccupied  by 
white  men^  and  I  felt  no  scruples  about  trading  with  tb» 
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mtivw  who  presented  theniMlves  with  their  skiitt  as  sood 
as  we  had  anchored,  believing  that  they  had  the  best  right 
to  the  country  and  its  products.  We  passed  months  in  this 
tfaffic,  getting,  at  every  point  where  we  stopped,  something 
to  pay  us  for  our  trouble. 

We  went  as  fer  north  as  &B^f  and  that  is  pretty  imich  all 
I^rer  Imew  of  our  last  position.  At  the  time,  I  thought  we 
had  anchored  in  a  bay  oq  the  main  land,  but  I  have  siaoe 
been  inclined  to  think  it  was  in  one  of  the  many  islands  that 
line  that  broken  coast.  We  got  a  very  secure  berth,  ha.v« 
ing  been  led  to  it  by  a  native  pilot  who  boarded  us  several 
leagues  at  sea,  and  who  knew  enough  Eo^ish  to  persuade 
our  captain  that  he  could  take  us  to  a  pdnt  where  seaFOtter 
akins  might  be  had  for  the  asking.  Nor  did  the  man  de« 
ceive  us,  though  a  more  unproraising-looking  guide  never 
had  charge  of  smuggling  Christians.  He  oarrrad  us  into  a 
very  small  bay,  where  we  found  plenty  of  water,  capital 
holding-ground,  and  a  basin  as  smooth  as  a  dock.  But  one 
wind— that  which  blew  from  the  north-west-— could  make 
any  impresaion  on  it,  and  the  effects  of  even  that  were  much 
broken  by  a  small  island  that  lay  abreast  of  the  entrance; 
leaving  good  passages,  on  each  side  of  it,  out  to  sea.  The 
basin  itself  was  rather  small,  it  is  true,  but  it  did  well 
enough  for  a  single  ship.  Its  diameter  may  have  been  three 
hundred  yards,  and  I  never  saw  a  sheet  of  natural  water 
that  was  so  near  a  circle.  Into  a  place  like  this,  the  reader 
will  imagine,  we  did  not  venture  without  taking  the  proper 
precautions.  Marble  was  sent  in  first,  to  reconnoitre  and 
sound,  and  it  was  on  his  report  that  Captain  Williams  ven- 
tured to  take  the  ship  in. 

At  that  time,  ships  on  the  North-West  Coast  had  to  use 
the  greatest  precautions  against  the  treachery  and  violence 
of  the  nativee.  This  rendered  the  sixe  of  our  haven  the 
anbject  of  distrust ;  for,  lying  in  the  middle  of  it,  where  we 
Ynoored,  we  were  barely  an  arrow's  flight  frcMn  the  shore,  in 
every  direction  but  that  which  led  to  the  narrow  entrance. 
Jt  was  a  inost  secure  anchorage,  as  against  the  dangers  of 
the  sea,  but  a  most  insecure  one  as  against  the  dangers  of 
•the  savages.  This  we  all  felt,  as  soon  as  our  anchors  were 
down ;  iMt,  intending  to  remain  only  while  we  bartered  for 
the  skins  which  we  had  been  told  were  ready  for  the  first 
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tbip  timt  should  ofier»  we  UurtiJ  to  TigOaiiee  as  oar 
guard  in  the  interraL 

I  nerer  cooM  muter  the  mooiith  aoaxKb  of  the  sdll  more 
iiDbooth  savages  of  that  cfistant  regioii.  llie  fellow  who 
carried  as  in  had  a  name  of  fais  own,  doobtfeas,  but  it  was 
not  Id  be  prcMKXineed  by  a  Christian  tongue,  and  he  got  the 
mfbriquei  of  the  Dipper  from  ns,  owing  to  the  manner  in 
which  he  docked  at  the  report  of  oar  moskets,  winch  had  been 
discharged  by  Marble  merely  with  the  intention  to  renew 
the  cartridges.  Wehadhardly  got  into  the  little  basin,  before 
.the  Dipper  left  ns,  retoming  in  an  hoar,  however,  with  a 
canoe  loaded  to  the  wafer's  edge,  with  beantiful  skins,  and 
accompanied  by  three  savages  as  wild-looking,  seemingly 
ns  fierce,  and  certainly  as  avaridoas  as  he  was  Inmself. 
These  auxiliaries,  through  Tarioas  little  circamstanoes,  were 
known  among  us  that  same  afternoon,  by  the  several  appel- 
lations of  Smudge,  Tin-pot,  and  Slit-nose.  These  were  not 
heroic  names,  of  a  certainty,  bat  their  owners  had  as  little 
of  the  heroic  in  their  appearance,  as  usually  ftdls  to  the  lot 
of  man  in  the  savage  state.  I  caimot  tell  the  designation  of 
the  tribes  to  which  these  four  worthies  belonged,  nor  do  I 
know  any  more  of  their  history  and  pursuits  than  the  few 
facts  which  came  under  my  own  immediate  observation.  I 
'did  ask  some  questions  of  the  captain,  with  a  view  to  obtain 
a  few  ideas  on  this  subject,  but  all  he  knew  was,  that  these 
people  put  a  high  value  on  blankets,  beads,  gun-powder, 
frying-pans,  and  old  hoops,  and  that  they  set  a  remarkably 
low  price  on  sea-otter  skins,  as  well  as  on  the  external  co- 
*vering8  of  sundry  other  animals.  An  application  to  Mr. 
Marble  was  still  less  successful,  being  met  by  the  pithy  an« 
swer  that  he  was  *'  no  naturalist,  and  knew  nothing  about 
these  critturs,  or  any  wild  beasts,  in  general."  Degraded 
as  the  men  certainly  were,  however,  we  thought  them  quite 
•^ood  enough  to  be  anxious  to  trade  with  them.  Commerce, 
hke  mi^ry,  sometimes  makes  a  man  acquainted  with  strange 
bed-fellows. 

I  had  often  seen  our  own  Indians  after  they  had  become 
degraded  by  their  intercourse  with  the  whites  and  the  use  of 
rum,  but  never  had  I  beheld  any  beings  so  low  in  the  scale 
of  the  human  race,  as  the  North- Western  savages  appeared 
to  be.    Thev  seemed  to  me  to  be  the  Hottentots  of  our  own 
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continept.  Still  they  were  not  altogether  without  the 
of  commanding  our  respect.  As  physical  men  they  were 
hoth  active  and  strong,  and  there  were  gleams  of  ferocity 
about  them,  that  all  their  avarice  and  art  could  not  conceaL 
i  could  not  discover  in  their  usages,  dress,  or  deportment,  a 
single  trace  of  that  chivalrous  honour  which  (bnns  so  great 
a  relief  to  the  well-established  cruelty  of  the  warrior  of  our 
own  part  of  the  continent.  Then,  these  sea-otter  dealers 
had  some  knowledge  of  the  use  of  fire-arms,  and  were  too 
well  acquainted  with  the  ships  of  us  civilized  men  to  have 
any  superstitious  dread  of  our  power. 

The  Dipper,  and  his  companions,  sold  us  one  hundred 
and  thirty-three  sea-otter  skins  the  very  afternoon  we  an- 
chored. This,  of  itself,  was  thought  to  be  a  sufficient  reward 
for  the  trouble  and  risk  of  coming  into  this  unknown  basin. 
Both  parties  seemed  pleased  with  the  results  of  the  trading, 
and  we  were  given  to  understand  that,  by  remaining  at  an« 
chor,  we  might  hope  for  six  or  eight  times  our  present  num- 
ber of  skins.  Captain  Williams  was  greatly  gratified  with 
the  success  with  which  he  had  already  met,  and  having 
found  that  alt  the  Dipper  had  promised  came  true,  he  deterw 
mined  to  remain  a  day  or  two,  in  his  present  berth,  in  order 
to  wait  for  more  bargains.  This  resolution  was  no  sooner 
communicated  to  the  savage  than  they  expressed  their  de- 
light, sending  off  Tin-pot  and  Slit-nose  with  the  intelligence, 
while' the  Dipper  and  Smudge  remained  in  the  ship,  appa- 
rently on  terms  -of  perfect  good-fellowship  with  everybody 
on  board.  The  gentry  of  the  North- West  Coast  b^ing  flagrant 
thieves,  however,  all  hands  had  orders  to  keep  a  ^^od  look- 
out on  our  two  guests.  Captain  Williams  expressing  his  in- 
tention to  flog  them  soundly,  should  they  be  detected  in  any 
of  their  usual  light-fingered  dexterity. 

Marble  and  myself  observed  that  the  canoe,  in  which  the 
messengers  left  us,  did  not  pull  out  to  sea,  but  that  it  en- 
tered a  small  stream,  or  creek,  that  communicated  with  the 
head  of  the  bay.  As  there  was  no  duty  on  board,  we  asked 
the  captain^s  permission  to  explore  this  spot ;  and,  at  the 
same  time,  to  make  a  more  thorough  examination  of  our 
haven,  generally.  The  request  being  granted,  we  got  into 
the  yawl,  with  four  men,  all  of  us  armed,  and  set  out  on  our 
little^  expedition.     Smudge,  a  withered,  grey-headed  old 
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IndiaD,  with  muscles  however  that  resembled  whip-cord,  was 
alone  on  deck, '  when  this  movement  took  place.  He 
watched  our  proceedings  narrowly,  and,  when  he  saw  us 
descend  into  the  boat,  he  very  coolly  slipped  down  the  ship's 
•ide,  and  took  his  place  in  the  stern-sheets,  with  as  much 
quiet  dignity  as  if  he  had  been  captain.  Marble  was  a  good 
deal  of  a  ship's  martinet  in  such  matters,  and  he  did  not 
more  than  half  like  the  fiuniliarity  and  impudence  of  the 
procedure. 

**  What  say  you,  Miles,"  he  asked,  a  little  sharply,  *<  shall 
we  take  this  dried  ourang-outang  ashore  with  us,  or  shall 
we  try  to  moisten  him  a  litUe,  by  throwing  him  overboard  f 

'*  Let  him  go,  by  all  means,  Mr.  Marble.  I  dare  say  the 
0ian  wishes  to  be  of  use,  and  he  has  only  a  bad  manner  of 
showing  it." 

M  Of  use !  He  is  worth  no  more  than  the  carcase  of  a 
whale  that  has  been  stripped  of  its  blubber.  I  say,  Miles, 
there  would  be  no  need  of  the  windlass  to  heave  the  blanket 
off  of  this  fish!" 

This  professional  witticism  put  Marble  in  good  humour 
with  himself,  and  he  permitted  the  fellow  to  remain.  I  re* 
niember  the  thoughts  that  passed  through  my  mind,  as  the 
yawl  pulled  towards  the  creek,  on  that  occasion,  as  well  as 
if  it  had  all  occurred  yesterday.  I  sat  looking  at  the  semi- 
human  being  who  was  seated  opposite,  wondering  at  the 
dispensation  of  Divine  Providence  which  could  leave  one 
endowed  with  a  portion  of  the  inefiable  nature  of  the  Deity, 
in  a  situation  so  degraded.  I  had  seen  i)easts  in  cages  that 
appeared  to  me  to  be  quite  as  intelligent,  and  members  of 
the  diversified  family  of  human  caricatures,  or  of  the  ba- 
boons and  monkeys,  that  I  thought  were  quite  as  agreeable 
objects  to  the  eye.  Smudge  seemed  to  be  almost  without 
ideas.  In  his  bargains,  he  had  trusted  entirely  to  the  vigi- 
lance of  the  Dipper,  whom  we  supposed  to  be  some  sort  of 
a  relation ;  and  the  articles  he  received  in  exchange  for  his 
skins,  feiled  to  arouse  in  his  grim,  vacant  countenance,  the 
smallest  signs  of  pleasure.  Emotion  and  he,  if  they  had 
been  acquainted,  now  appeared  to  be  utter  strangers  to  each 
other ;  nor  was  this  apathy  in  the  least  like  the  well-known 
stoicism  of  the  American  Indian  ;  but  had  the  air  of  down* 
right  insensibility.    Yet  this  man  assuredly  had  a  soul,  a 
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fpftrk  of  the  never-dying  flame  that  aeparafes.  man  from  afi 
the  other  beings  of  earth  1 

The  basin  in  which  the  Crisia  lay  was  enticely  fiinged 
with  forest.  The  trees  in  most  places  even  overhung  the 
water,  forming  an  impenetrable  screen  to  everything  inland, 
at  the  season  when  they  were  in  leaf.  Not  a  sign  of  a 
habitation  of  any  sort  was  visible ;  and^  as  we  approached 
the  shore,  Marble  reofiarked  that  the  savages  could  only 
resort  to  the  place  at  the  moments  when  they  had  induce^ 
a  ship  to  enter,  in  order  to  ti^de  with  them. 

"  No— no,"  added  the  mate,  turning  his  head  in  all  dirae* 
tions,  in  order  to  take  a  complete  survey  of  the  bay ;  **  there 
are  no  wigwams,  or  papooses,  hereabouts^  This  is  only  a 
trading-post;  and  luckily  dor  us,  it  is  altogether  without 
custom-house  officers." 

.  ''  Not  without  smugglers,  I  fancy,  Mr.lfarble,  if  con- 
triving to  get  other  people's  property  without  their  knowt- 
ledge,  can  make  a  smuggler.  I  never  saw  a  more  thorough- 
looking  thief  than  the  chap  we  have  nick-named  the  Dippen 
I  believe  he.  would  swallow  one  of  our  irdti  spoons,  rather 
than  not  get  it !" 

"  Ay,  there 's  no  mistake  about  him,  *  Master  Mile,'  as 
Neb  calls  you.  But  this  fellow  here,  hasn't  brains  enough 
to  tell  his  own  property  from  that  of  another  man.  I  would 
let  him  into  our  bread-lockers,  without  any  dread  of  his 
knowing  enough  to  eat.  I  never  saw  such  a  vacancy  in  a 
human  form ;  a  down-east  idiot  would  wind  him  up  in  a 
trade,  as  handily  as  a  pedlar  sets  his  wooden  clocks  m 
•motion." 

Such  was  Marble's  opinion  of  the  sagacity  of  Mr* 
Smudge ;  and,  to  own  the  truth,  such,  in  a  great  measure, 
was  my  own.  The  men  laughed  at  the  remarks — seamen 
are  a  little  apt  to  laugh  at  chief-mates'  wit  —  and  their 
looks  showed  how  thoroughly  they  coincided  with  us  in 
opinion.  All  this  time,  the  boat  had  been  pushing  ahead, 
and  it  soon  reached  the  mouth  of  the  little  creek. 

We  found  the  inlet  deep,  but  narrow  and  winding.  Like 
the  bay  itself,  it  was  fringed  with  trees  and  bq^hes,  and  this 
in  a  way  to  render  it  difficult  to  get  a  view  of  anything  on 
the  land ;  more  especially  as  the  banks  were  ten  or  fifteen 
fret  in  height.    Under  the  circumstances.  Marble  proposed 


that  we  should  land  on  both  mdes  of  the  cfeek,  aad  fiillew 
its  windings  on  foot,  for  a  short  distance,  in  order  to  get  a 
better  opportunity  to  reconnoitre.  Our  dispositions  were 
soon  made.  Marble  and  one  of  the  boat's  crew,  each 
armed*  landed  on  one  side  of  the  inlet,  while  Neb  and  my« 
self,  similarly  provided,  went  ashore  on  the  other.  The  two 
remaining  men  were  ordered  to  keep  abreast  of  us  in  the 
boat,  in  readiness  to  take  us  on  board  again,  as  soon  as 
required. 

'*  Leave  that  Mr.  Smudge  in  the  bout.  Miles,''  Marhle 
called  out  across  the  creek,  as  I  was  about  to  put  foot  on 
the  ground.  I  made  a  sign  to  that  eSect  to  the  savage,  but 
when  I  reached  the  lev^  ground  on  the  top  of  the  b^nk,  i 
perceived  the  fellow  was  at  my  elbow.  It  was  so  difficult 
to  make  such  a  (creature  understand  one's  wishes,  without 
the  aid  of  speech,  that,  after  a  fruitless  effort  or  two  to  send 
•  him  back  by  means  of  signs,  I  abandoned  the  attempt,  and 
pioved  forward,  so  as  to  keep  the  whole  party  in  the  desired 
line.  Neb  o^ied  to  catch  the  old  fellow  in  his  arms,  and 
to  carry  him  down  to  the  yawl ;  but  I  thought  it  more  pru« 
(lent  to  avoid  anything  like  violence*  We  proceeded,  there- 
fore,  accompanied  by  this  escort* 

There  was  nothing,  however,  to  excite  alarm,  or  atvaken 
distrust.  We  found  ourselves  in  a  virgin  forest,  with  all 
its  wildneas,  dampness,  gloomy  shadows,  dead  and  fallen 
trees,  and  unequal  surface.  On  my  side  of  the  creek,  there 
was  not  the  smallest  sign  of  a  foot-path ;  and  Marble  soon 
called  out  to  say,  he  was  equally  without  any  evidences  of 
the  steps  of  man.  I  should  think  we  proceeded  quite  a 
mile  in  this  manner,  certain  that  the  inlet  would  be  a  true 

fuide  on  our  return.  At  length  a  call  from  the  boat  let  us 
now  there  was  no  longer  water  enough  to  float  it,  and  that 
it  could  proceed  no  fartiber.  Marble  and  myself  descended 
the  banks  at  the  same  moment,  and  were  taken  in,  intending 
to  return  in  the  yawl.  Smudge  glided  back  to  his  old  place, 
with  his  former  silence. 

.  '^  I  told  you  to  leave  the  ourang-outang  behind,"  Marble 
caifelessly  observed,  as  he  took  h£  own  seat,  afler  assisting 
in  getting  the  boat  round,  with  its  head  towards  the  bay. 
^  I  would  rather  have  a  rattlaniake  for  a  pet,  than  auch  a 
cub." 
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**  It  18  easier  said  than  done,  air.  ICaster  Smudge  atock 
to  me  as  close  as  a  leech." 

**The  fellow  seems  all  the  h^tter  for  his  walk  —  I  never 
saw  him  look  half  as  amiahle  as  he  does  at  this  moment." 

Of  course  this  raised  a  laugh,  and  it  induced  me  to  look 
round.  For  the  first  time,  I  could  detect  something  like  a 
human  expression  in  the  countenance  of  Smudge,  who 
seemed  to  experience  some  sensation  a  little  akin  to  satis- 
fiustion. 

^  I  rather  think  he  had  taken  it  into  his  head  we  were 
ahout  to  desert  the  coppers,"  I  remarked,  **  and  fancied  he 
might  lose  his  supper.  Now,  he  must  see  we  are  going 
back)  he  probably  fiuncies  he  will  go  to  bed  on  a  fuU 
stomach." 

MarUe  assented  to  the  probability  of  this  conjecture,  and 
the  conversation  changed.  It  was  matter  of  surprise  to  us 
that  we  had  met  no  traces  of  anything  like  a  residence  near* 
the  creek,  not  the  smallest  sign  of  man  having  been  disco- 
vered by  either.  It  was  reasonable  to  expect  that  some 
traces  of  an  encampment,  at  least,  would  have  been  found* 
Everybody  kept  a  vigilant  look-out  at  the  shore  as  we  de- 
scended the  creek ;  but,  as  on  the  ascent,  not  even  a  foot* 
print  was  detected. 

On  reaching  the  bay,  there  being  still  several  hours  of 
day-light,  we  made'  its  entire  circuit,  finding  nowhere  any 
proof  of  the  former  presence  of  man.  At  length,  Marble 
proposed  pulling  to  the  small  wooded  island  that  lay  a  little 
without  the  entrance  of  the  haven,  suggesting  that  it  was 
possible  the  savages  might  have  something  like  an  encamp- 
ment there,  the  place  being  more  convenient  as  a  look-out 
into  the  offing,  than  any  point  within  the  bay  itself.  In 
order  to  do  this,  it  was  necessary  to  pass  the  ship ;  and  wa 
were  hailed  by  the  captain,  who  wished  to  know  the  result 
of  our  examinations.  As  soon  as  he  learned  our  present 
object,  he  told  us  to  come  alongside,  intending  to  accompany 
us  to  the  island  in  person.  On  getting  into  the  boat,  which 
was  small  and  a  little  crowded  by  the  presence  of  Smudge, 
Captain  Williams  made  a  sign  for  that  personage  to  quit  the 
yawl.  He  might  as  well  have  intimated  as  much  to  one  of 
the  thwarts  t  Laughing  at  the  savage's  stnpictity,  or  obsti- 
nacy, we  scarce  knew  which  to  term  it,  the  boat  was  i^Mwed 
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off,  and  we  pulled  through  the  entrance,  two  hundred  yards 
outside  perhaps,  until  our  keel  grated  against  the  low  rocks 
of  this  islet. 

There  was  no  difficulty  in  landing ;  and  Neb,  who  pre- 
ceded the  party,  soon  gave  a  shout,  the  proof  that  he  had 
made  some  discovery.  Every  man  among  us  now  looked 
to  his  arms,  expecting  to  meet  an  encampment  of  savages ; 
but  we  were  disappointed.  All  that  the  negro  had  disco- 
vered were  the  unequivocal  traces  of  a  former  bivouac ;  and, 
judging  from  a  few  of  the  signs,  that  of  no  very  recent 
occupation.  The  traces  were  extensive,  covering  quite  half 
of  the  interior  of  the  bland ;  leaving  an  extensive  curtain  of 
trees  and  bushes,  however,  so  as  completely  to  conceal  the 
spot  from  any  eyes  without.  Most  of  the  trees  had  been 
burnt  down,  as  we  at  first  thought,  in  order  to  obtain  fuel ; 
but,  farther  examination  satisfied  us,  tl^at  it  had  been  done 
'  as  much  by  accident,  as  by  design. 

At  first,  nothing  was  discovered  in  this  encampment, 
which  had  every  appearance  of  not  having  been  extensively 
used  for  years,  though  the  traces  of  numerous  fires,  and  the 
signs  of  footsteps,  and  a  spring  in  the  centre,  indicated  the 
recent  occupation,  of  which  I  have  just  spoken.  A  little 
further  scrutiny,  however,  brought  to  light  certain  objects 
that  we  did  not  note  without  much  wonder  and  concern. 
Marble  made  the  first  discovery.  It  was  impossible  for  sea- 
men  to  mistake  the  object,  which  was  the  head  of  a  rudder^ 
containing  the  tiller-hole,  and  which  might  have  belonged  to 
a  vessel  of  some  two  hundred  and  fifty,  or  three  hundred 
tons.  This  set  all  hands  of  us  at  work,  and,  in  a  few 
minutes  we  found,  scattered  about,  fragments  of  plank,  top- 
timbers,  floor-timbers,  and  other  portions  of  a  ship,  all  mora 
or  less  burnt,  and  stripped  of  every  particle  of  metal.  Even 
the  nails  had  been  drawn  by  means  of  perseverance  and 
labour.  Nothing  was  lefl  but  the  wood,  which  proved  to 
be  live-oak,  cedar  and  locust,  the  proofs  that  the  unfortunato 
crail  had  been  a  vessel  of  some  value.  We  wanted  no 
assurance  of  this,  however,  as  none  but  a  North- West  trader 
could  well  have  got  as  high  up  the  coast,  and  all  vessels  of 
that  class  were  of  the  best  description.  Then  the  locust,  ig 
wood  unknown  to  the  shvp-buildeni  of  Europe,  gave  us  tba 
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Bearly  certain  assaranoe  that  this  doomed  craft  had  been  a 

countryman. 

At  first,  we.  were  all  too  much  occupied  with  our  interest* 
iog  discovery  to  bethink  us  of  Smudge.  At  length,  1  turned 
to  observe  its  effect  on  the  savage.  He  evidently  noted  our 
proceedings ;  but  his  feelings,  if  the  creature  had  any,  were 
to  deeply  buried  beneath  the  mask  of  dullness,  as  completely 
to  foil  my  penetration.  He  saw  us  take  up  fragment  after 
fragment,  examine  them,  heard  ut  converse  over  them, 
though  in  a  language  he  could  not  understand,  and  saw  us 
throw  them  away,  one  after  another,  with  seemingly  equal 
indifference.  At  length  he  brought  a  half-burned  billet  to 
the  captain,  and  held  it  before  his  eyes,  as  if  ho  began  to 
feel  some  interest  in  our  proceedings.  It  proved  to  be  merely 
a  Ittt  of  ordinary  wood,  a  fragment  of  one  of  the  beeches  of 
the  forest  that  lay  near  an  extinguished  pile ;  and  the  act 
satisfied  us  all,  the  fellow  did  not  comprehend  the  reason  <^ 
the  interest  we  betrayed.  He  clearly  knew  nothing  of  the 
strange  vessel. 

In  walking  around  this  deserted  encampment,  the  traces 
of  a  pathway  to  the  shore  were  found.  They  were  too  ob- 
vious to  be  mistaken,  and  led  us  to  the  water  in  the  passage 
opposite  to  that  by  which  the  Crisis  had  been  carried  in  by 
the  Dipper,  and  at  a  point  that  was  not  in  view  from  her 
present  anchorage.  Here  we  found  a  sort  of  landing,  ^and 
many  of  the  heavier  pieces  of  the  wreck ;  such  as  it  had 
not  been  thought  necessary  to  haul  up  to  the  fires,  having 
no  metal  about  them.  Among  other  things  of  this  sort,  was 
a  portion  of  the  keel  quite  thirty  feet  long,  the  keelson  bolts, 
keelson,  and  floor-timbers  all  attached.  This  was  the  only 
instance  in  which  we  discovered  any  metal ;  and  this  we 
found,  only  because  the  fragment  was  too  strong  and  heavy 
to  be  manageable.  We  looked  carefully,  in  all  directions, 
in  the  hope  of  discovering  something  that  might  give  us  an 
insight  into  the  nature  of  the  disaster  that  had  evidently 
occurred,  but,  for  some  time  without  success.  At  length 
I  strolled  to  a  little  distance  from  the  landing,  and  took  a 
seat  on  a  fiat  stone,  which  had  l)een  placed  on  the  living 
fock  that  faced  most  of  the  island,  evidently  to  form  a  rest- 
wg-plaoe.  My  seat  proved  unsteady,  and  in  endeavouring 
to  adjust  it  more  to  my  mind,  I  removed  the  stone,  and  dia- 


^?ered  that  it  rested  on  a  eooinioa  log-slAte. .  T)ur  slate 
was  still  covered  with  legible  writing,  and  I  soon  had  the 
whole  party  around  me,  eager  to  learn  the  contents.  The 
melancholy  record  was  in  these  precise  words  :  viz.— 

"  The  American  brig  Sea-Otter,  John  Squires,  master, 
coaxed  into  this  bay,  June  9th,  1797,  and  seized  by  savages, 
on  the  morning  of  the  11th.  Master,  second-mate,  and  seven 
of  the  people  killed  on  the  spot.  Brig  gutted  first,  then 
hauled  up  here,  and  burnt  to  the  water's  edge  for  the  iron. 
David  King,  first-mate,  and  six  others,  viz.,  George  Lunt, 
Henry  Webster,  Stephen  Stimpson  and  John  Harris,  sea- 
men, Bill  Flint,  cook,  and  Peter  Doolittle,  boy,  still  living, 
but  God  only  knows  what  is  to  be  our  fate.  I  shall  put  this 
slate  beneath  the  stone  I  now  sit  on,  in  the  hope  it  may  one 
day  let  our  friends  learn  what  has  happened."— 

We  looked  at  each  other,  astounded.  Both  the  captain 
and  Marble  remembered  to  have  heard  that  a  brig  in  this 
trade,  called  the  Sea-Otter,  was  missing ;  and,  here,  by  a 
communication  that  was  little  short  of  miraculous,  we  weie 
let  into  the  secret  of  her  disappearance. 

"  Coaxed  in  —  "  repeated  the  captain,  running  his  eyB 
over  the  writing,  which  had  been  thus  singularly  preserved, 
and  that,  in  a  situation  where  one  would  think  it  might  have 
been  discovered  a  thousand  times. — "  Yes,  yes — I  now  begin 
to  understand  the  whole  matter. .  If  there  were  any  wind, 
gentlemen,  I  would  go  to  sea  this  very  night." 

"  That  would  be  hardly  worth  our  while,  Captain  Wil- 
liams," the  chief-mate  answered,  <*  since  we  are  now  on  our 
guard,  and  I  feel  pretty  certain  that  there  are  no  savages  in 
our  neighbourhood.  So  far,  the  Dipper  and  his  friends  have 
traded  with  us  fairly  enough,  and  it  is  likely  they  have  morp 
skins  to  dispose  of.  This  chap,  whom  the  people  havp 
christened  Smudge,  takes  matters  so  coolly,  that  I  hardly 
think  he  knows  anything  about  the  Sea-Otter,  which  may 
have  been  cut  off  by  another  gang,  altogether." 

There  was  good  reason  in  these  remarks,  and  they  had 
their  efiect  on  the  captain.  The  latter,  however,  determined 
to  put  Smudge  to  the  proof,  by  showing  him<  the  slate,  and 
otherwise  bringing  him  under  such  a  cross-examination  as 
signs  alone  could  efiect.  I  dare  say,  an  indifferent  spectai- 
tor  would  have  laughed  at  witnessing  our  efforts  to  cozifbtin^ 
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the  Indian.  We  made  grimaoea,  pointed,  exclaimed,  bal* 
looed,  swore,  and  gesticulated  in  vain.  Smudge  was  as  un- 
moved at  it  all,  as  the  fragment  of  keel  to  which  he  was 
confronted.  The  fellow  either  did  not,  or  would  not  under- 
stand us.  His  stupidity  defied  our  tests ;  and  Marble  gave 
the  matter  up  in  despair,  declaring  that  *<  the  beast  knows 
nothing  of  anything,  much  less  of  the  Sea-Otter.*'  As  for 
the  slate,  he  did  not  seem  to  have  the  smallest  notion  what 
auch  a  thing  meant. 

We  returned  to  the  ship,  carrying  with  us  the  slate,  and 
the  report  of  our  discoveries.  All  hands  were  called,  and 
the  captain  made  us  a  speech.  It  was  sufficiently  to  the 
point,  though  it  was  not  in  the  least,  of  the  **  God-like" 
character.  We  were  told  how  ships  were  lost  by  the  care- 
lessness of  their  crews ;  reminded  we  were  on  the  North- 
West  Coast,  where  a  vessel  with  a  few  boxes  of  beads  and 
bales  of  blankets,  to  say  nothing  of  her  gunpowder,  fire- 
arms, and  metals,  was  as  valuable,  as  a  vessel  laden  with 
gold  dust  would  be  in  one  of  our  own  ports.  Vigilance, 
while  on  watch,  and  obedience  to  the  orders  of  the  vessel, 
in  the  event  of  an  alarm,  were  the  principal  things  dwelt 
on.  By  observing  these  two  great  requisites,  we  should  all 
be  safe  enough ;  whereas,  by  disregarding  them,  we  should 
probably  share  the  fate  of  the  people  of  the  brig,  of  which 
we  had  just  discovered  some  of  the  remains. 

I  will  confess,  I  passed  an  uncomlbrtable  night.  An  un- 
known enemy  is  always  a  formidable  enemy ;  and  I  would 
rather  have  fought  three  gitardO'Costat  at  once,  than  He 
where  we  did,  in  a  bay  as  smooth  as  a  looking-glass,  sur- 
rounded by  forests  as  silent  as  a  desert,  and  in  a  well-armed 
ship,  that  was  prepared  at  all  pomts,  to  meet  her  fi)es,  even 
to  her  boarding-nettings. 

Nothing  came  of  it  all.  The  Dipper  and  Smudge  eat 
their  supper  with  the  appetites  of  injured  innocence,  and 
slept  like  tops.  If  guilty,  we  all  agieed  that  they  must  be 
utterly  destitute  of  consciences.  As  for  ourselves,  we  were 
on  the  alert  until  near  morning,  the  very  moment  when 
the  danger  would  probably  be  the  greatest,  provided  there 
were  any  at  all ;  and  then  weariness  overcame  all  who  were 
not  on  the  look-out,  and  some  who  were.  Still,  nothing 
happened.    The  sun  returned  to  us  in  due  feason,  gildinf 
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the  tree-tops  with  its  beams ;  our  little  bay.  began  to  bask  in 

its  glory,  and  with  the  cheerfulness  that  usually  accompa* 
nies  such  a  scene,  vanished  most  of  our  apprehensions  for 
the  moment.  A  night  of  reflection  had  quieted  our  fears, 
and  we  all  woke  up  next  morning,  as  indifierent  to  the  fate 
of  the  Sea-Otter,  as  was  at  all  decent. 


CHAPTER  XIII, 

**The  monarch  mind — ^the  myitery  of  commanding. 
The  f  odlike  power — ^the  art  Napoleon, 
Of  winning^,  fettering,  moulding,  wielding,  handing 
The  hearts  of  millions,  till  they  moye  as  one ; 
Thou  hast  iL** 

Haujdck — BsdJaekeL 

Smudok  and  the  Dipper  behaved  admirably  all  next  day. 
Boef,  pork  and  bread — those  great  desiderata  of  life,  which 
the  European  is  apt  to  say  form  the  primum  mobile  of  Ame- 
rican existence — seemed  to  engross  their  thoughts ;  and  when 
they  were  not  eating,  they  were  busy  with  sle^p.  At  length 
we  grew  ashamed  of  watching  such  mere  animals,  and 
turned  our  thoughts  to  other  subjects.  We  had  understood 
the  Dipper,  that  eight-and*forty  hours  must  elapse  before  we 
might  expect  to  see  any  more  skins ;  and  Captain  Williams, 
passing  from  alarm  to  extreme  security,  determined  to  profit 
by  a  lovely  day,  and  send  down,  or  rather  strip,  all  three 
of  the  top-masts,  and  pay  some  necessary  attention  to  their 
rigging.  At  nine  o'clock,  accordingly,  the  hands  were 
turned-to,  and  before  noon  the  ship  was  pretty  thoroughly 
en  deehaiille.  We  sent  as  little  down  as  possible,  keeping 
even  the  top-sail-yards  alofl,  though  without  their  lifts  or 
braces,  steadying  them  by  guys ;  but  the  top-masts  were 
lowered  as  far  as  was  found  possible,  without  absolutely 
placing  the  Jower  yards  on  the  hamnKx^k-cloths.  In  a 
word,  we  put  the  ship  in  the  most  unmanageable  position, 
without  absolutely  littering  our  decks.  The  security  of  the 
haven,  and  the  extreme  l^uty  of  the  weather,  emboldened 
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the  captain  to  do  this ;  apprehension  of  every  sort  appearbg 
to  have  quite  taken  leave  of  him. 

The  work  proceeded  merrily.  We  had  not  only  a  strong 
crew,  but  we  had  a  good  crew ;  and  our  Philadelphians  were 
in  their  element,  the  moment  there  was  a  question  of  the 
rigging.  By  sunset,  the  chafes  were  examined,  and  par- 
celled, and  served  anew ;  and  the  top-mast  rigging  was  all 
got  up  and  put  over  the  mast-heads  again,  and  everything 
was  ready  to  sway  upon  in  the  morning.  But  an  uncom- 
monly active  day  required  a  good  night's  rest;  and  the 
people  were  all  ordered  to  turn  in,  as  soon  as  they  had 
supped.  The  ship  was  to  he  left  to  the  vigilance  of  the  cap- 
tain and  the  three  mates,  during  the  night. 

The  anchor-watch  was  set  at  eight,  and  ran  from  two 
hours,  to  two  hours.  My  turn  commenced  at  midnight,  and 
was  to  last  until  two ;  Marble  succeeding  me  from  two  until 
four,  when  all  hands  were  to  be  called  to  get  our  sticks  aloft. 
When  I  turned  out  at  twelve,  I  found  the  third-mate  con- 
versing, as  well  as  he  could,  with  the  Dipper ;  who,  with 
Smudge,  having  slept  so  much  of  the  day,  appeared  disposed 
to  pass  the  night  in  smoking. 

*'How  long  have  these  fellows  been  on  deck?"  I  asked 
of  the  third-mate,  as  he  was  about  to  go  below. 

**  All  my  watch ;  I  found  them  with  the  captain,  who 
passed  them  over  to  me  for  company.  If  that  chap,  the 
Dipper,  only  knew  anything  of  a  human  language,  he  would 
be  something  of  society ;  but  I  'm  as  tired  of  making  signs 
to  him,  as  I  ever  was  with  a  hard  day's  work." 

I  was  armed,  and  felt  ashamed  of  manifesting  fear  of  att 
unarmed  man.  Then  the  two  savages  gave  no  additional 
cause  of  distrust ;  the  Dipper  having  taken  a  seat  on  the 
windlass,  where  he  was  smoking  his  pipe  with  an  appear- 
ance of  philosophy  that  would -have  done  credit-  to  the 
gravest-looking  baboon.  As  for  Smudge,  he  did  not  appear 
to  be  sufficiently  intellectual  to  smoke ;  an  occupation  that 
has  at  least  the  merit  of  affecting  the  air  of  wisdom  and 
reflection.  I  never  could  discover  whether  your  great  smo- 
kers were  actually  wiser  than  the  rest  of  the  race,  or  not; 
but,  it  will  be  admitted,  they  occasionally  seem  to  be  so.  h 
was  a  pity  Smudge  did  not  have  recourse  to  the  practice,  as 
it  might  have  given  the  fellow  an  appearance  of  aonietiroea 
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As  it  was,  while  his  companion  was  enjoyinj^ 
his  pipe  at  the  windlass,  he  kept  strolling  about  the  deck, 
much  as  a  pig  would  have  wandered  in  the  scone  place,  and 
seemingly  with  the  same  object. 

I  took  etiarge  of  the  decks  with  a  ver^  lively  sense  of  the 
peculiarity  of  our  situation.  The  secunty  that  prevailed  on 
%oard  struck  me  ns  wmatural ;  and  yet  I  could  detect  n6 
^mrticidar  reason  for  tmmediate  alarm.  I  might  be  thrown 
^overboard  or  murdered  by  the  two  savages  on  deck,  it  wa9 
^ery  trae ;  hot  of  what  use  would  it  be  to  destroy  me,  since 
ihey  could  not  hope  to  destroy  all  the  rest  on  board  without 
being  discovered.  The  night  was  star-lit,  and  there  was 
4ittle  chance  of  a  canoe's  approaching  the  ship  without  my 
seeing  it ;  a  circumstance  that,  of  itself,  in  a  great  measure, 
removed  the  danger.  [  passed  the  first  quarter  of  an  hour 
in  reflecting  on  these  thmgs ;  and  then,  as  use  accustomed 
me  to.  my  situation,  I  began  to  think  less  of  them,  and  to 
revert  to  other  subjects. 

Clawbonny,  Grace,  Lucy,  and  Mr.  Hardinge,  often  rose 
before  my  mind^s  eye,  in  those  distant  seas.  It  was  seldom 
I  passed  a  tranquil  watch  at  night,  without  revisiting  the 
scenes  of  my  boyhood,  and  wandering  through  my  own 
fields,  accompanied  by  my  beloved  sister,  and  her  quite  n$ 
well  beloved  friend.  How  many  hours  of  happiness  had  I 
thus  passed  on  the  trackless  wastes  of  the  Pacific  and  the 
Atlantic ;  and  with  how  much  .fidelity  did  memory  recall  the 
peculiar  graces,  whether  of  body  or  mind,  of  each  of  the 
dear  girls  in  particular!  Since  my  recent  experience  in 
London,  Emily  Merton  would  occasionally  adorn  the  ]hc- 
ture,  With  her  more  cultivated  discourse  and  more  finished 
ifnianner ;  and  yet  I  do  not  remember  to  have  ever  given  her 
fDoire  thui  a  tMrd  place  on  the  scale  of  my  admiration. 

On  the  present  occasion  I  was  soon  lost  in  rmnination9  on 
the  past,  and  in  imagining  events  for  the  future.  I  was  not 
^rsicularfy  expert  at  building  castles  in  the  air ;  but  what 
yoath  of  twenty,  or  maiden  of  sixteen,  never  reared  son^ 
sort  of  e  fabric  of  this  nature?  These  fancifi\l  structure^ 
♦re  the  results  of  inexperieiicse  building  with  the  materials  of 
hope.  In  my  most  in^aginative  moments,  I  could  even  fhnc^ 
Hupert  an  ifidiistrieus,  ^t^^4  lawyer.  a4^rqi]:]|g  his  prpfessioni 
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«od  xendering  both  Lucy  and  Grace  happy.  Beyond  Ak$ 
it  was  not  easy  for  the  human  faculties  to  conceive.   ^ 

Lucy  sang  sweetly.  At  times,  her  songs  fairly  haunted 
Die,  and  for  hours  I  could  think  of  nothing  but  their  tender 
sentiment  and  their  touching  melody.  I  was  no  nightingale 
myself,  though  I  sometimes  endeavoured  to  hum  some  one 
of  the  airs  that  floated  in  my  recoliecticm,  like  beautiful 
▼isions  of  the  past.  This  night,  in  particular,  my  thoughts 
recurrred  to  one  of  ^.these  songs  that  told  of  affection  and 
home ;  and  I  stood,  for  several  minutes,  leaning  over  the 
railing  forward,  humming  the  tune  to  myself^  while  I  ea> 
deavoured  to  recall  not  only  the  words,  but  the  sweet  voice 
that  was  wont  to  give  them  so  much  thrilling  pathos.  I  did 
this  sometimes  at  Clawbonny ;  and  time  and  again  had  Lucy 
placed  her  soft  little  hand  on  my  nxMith,  as  she  would  laugh- 
mgly  say,  "  Miles,  Miles  I  do  not  spoil  so  pretty  a  song ! 
You  will  never  succeed  with  music,  so  work  the  harder  with 
your  Latin."  Sometimes  she  would  steal  behind  me — ^I 
fiincied  I  could  hear  her  breathing  at  my  shoulder,  even  as 
I  leaned  over  the  rail — and  would  apply  her  hand  slyly  to 
my  lips,  in  her  many  attempts  of  this  nature^  Bo  vivid  did 
one  of  these  scenes  become,  that  1  thought  I  really  felt  the 
floA  smooth  hand  on  my  mouth,  and  I  was  actually  about  to 
kiss  it,  when  something  that  was  smooth  enough,  certainly, 
but  which  was  very  far  from  being  soft,  passed  between  m]^ 
teeth,  and  I  felt  it  drawn  so  tight  as  completely  to  prevent 
my  calling  ouL  At  the  same  nx>ment,  my  arms  were  seized 
from  behind,  and  held  as  if  grasped  by  a  vice.  Turning,  as 
well  as  I  was  able,  I  found  that  rascal  Smudge  had  been 
breathing  within  an  inch  of  my  ear,  while  he  passed  the 
gag ;  and  the  Dipper  was  busy  in  lashing  my  arms  together 
behind  my  back.  The  whole  bad  been  done  so  suddenly^ 
and  yet  with  so  much  skill,  that  I  was  a  helpless  prisoner, 
as  it  might  be,  in  a  single  instant  I 

Resistance  being  as  much  out  of  my  power  as  it  was  to 
give  any  alarm,  I  was  soon  secured,  hands  and  feet,  and 
placed  carefully  in  the  waist,  a  little  out  of  the  way ;  for  I 
probably  owed  my  life  solely  to  the  wish  of  Smudge  to  keep 
me  as  his  slave.  From  that  instant  every  appearance  of 
stupidity  vanished  from  this  fellow's  countenance  and  man* 
Her,  and  he  became  the  moving  spirit,  and  I  might  say  the 


Bonl,  of  all  the  prooeedings  of  his  oompanioiu.  As  fi>r  iny« 
self,  there  I  sat,  lashed  to  a  spar,  utterly  unable  to  help 
.myself,  an  unwilling  witness  of  all  that  followed.  I  felt  the 
imminent  danger  of  our  situation,  but  I  think  I  felt  the  dis- 
grace of  having  such  a  surprise  occur  in  my  watch,  mora 
even  than  the  personal  risks  I  ran ! 

In  the  first  place,  I  was  disarmed.  Then,  the  Dipper  took 
A  lantern  which  stood  on  the  binnacle,  lighted  it, -and  showed 
it,  for  half  a  minute,  above  the  taffrail.  His  signal  must  hav9 
been  instantly  answered,  for  he  soon  extinguished  the  light, 
and  moved  about  the  deck,  in  attentive  watchfulness  to  seize 
any  straggler,  who  might  happen  to  come  on  deck.  Little  foar 
of  that,  however,  weariness  chaining  the  men  to  their  berths 
as  closely  as  if  they  had  been  bolted  down  with  iron.  I 
now  expected  to  see  the  fellows  fill  the  yawl  with  effects^ 
and  run  away  with  them,  for,  as  yet,  I  could  not  believe 
that  two  men  would  have  the  hardihood  to  attack  such  a 
ship's  company  as  ours. 

I  reckoned  without  my  host.  It  might  have  been  tea 
minutes  after  I  was  seized,  that  dark-looking  figures  began 
to  climb  the  ship's  sides,  until  more  than  thirty  of  them  were 
on  her  decks.  This  was  done  so  noiselessly,  too,  that  the 
most  vigilant  attention  on  my  part  gave  no  notice  of  their 
approach,  until  they  stood  among  us.  All  these  men  were 
armed ;  a  few  with  muskets ;  others  with  clubs,  and  some 
with  bows  and  arrows.  So  far  as  I  could  discover,  each 
had  some  sort  of  a  knife,  and  a  fow  had  hatchets,  or  toma* 
hawks.  To  my  great  regret,  I  saw  that  three  or  four  were 
immediately  stationed  at  the  companion-way,  afl,  and  as 
many  more  at  the  booby-hatch,  forward.  This  was  e&ctually 
commanding  the  only  two  passages  by  which  the  officers 
and  men  would  be  likely  to  ascend,  in  the  event  of  their  at- 
tempting to  come  on  deck.  It  is  true,  the  main  hatch,  as 
well  as  that  of  the  steerage,  was  used  by  day,  but  both  had 
been  covered  over  night,  and  no  one  would  think  of  using 
either,  unless  aware  of  the  danger  that  existed  on  deck. 

I  suffered  a  good  deal,  both  from  the  gag  and  the  ropes 

that  bound  my  limbs,  and  yet  I  hardly  thought,  of  the  pain. 

00  intense  was  my  curiosity  as  to  what  was  to  follow.    Afler 

he  savages  were  all  on  board,  the  first  quarter  of  an  hour 

passed  in  making  their  dispositions,  Smudge,  the  stupid,  in- 


asiinttte,  steaelan  Smudge,  aotioff  as  kader,  ttad  iiaHaifarti 
ing  not  only  authorby,  but  readiness  and  sagacity.  Ha 
placed  all  his  people  in  ambush,  so  that,  one  appearing  from 
below,  would  not  at  once  be  apprized  of  the  change  that  had 
taken  place  on  deck,  and  thus  give  the  savages  time  to  act. 
After  this,  another  quarter  of  an  hour  passed,  during  which  v 
tfM  fall  of  a  pin  might  almost  have  been  heard,  so  profound 
sras  the  silence.  I  shut  my  eyes  in  this  terrific  interval, 
maA  endeavoured  to  pray. 

^  On  deck,  here— forward,  there  P'  said  a  voice  suddenly, 
that,  at  once,  I  knew  to  be  the  captain's.  I  would  have 
given  the  world  to  be  able  to  answer,  in  order  lo  warn  faim 
of  the  danger,  but  this  was  impossible.  I  did  groan,  and  I 
believe  the  captain  heard  me ;  for  he  moved  away  from  tin 
^cabin-door,  and  called  out  **  Mr.  Wallingfbrd  -^  where  have 
you  got  to,  Mr.  Wallingfbrd  ?''  He  was  without  his  hat, 
Jiaving  oome  on  deck  half-clad,  simply  to  ascertain  how 
went  the  night,  and  it  makes  me  shudder,  even  now,  to  wiite 
sdiottt  the  bk>w  that  fell  on  his  unprotected  skUlL  It  would 
have  feUed  an  ox,  and  it  crushed  him  on  the  spot.  The 
caution  of  his  murderers  |»evented  his  felling,  however,  for 
they  ^  not  wish  to  alarm  the  sleepers  below ;  though  the 
plash  on  the-  water  that  followed,  could  not  fiul  to  fsach 
<eais  which  took  in  every  sound  with  the  avidity  of  mine*. 
Thus  perished  Captain  Williams,  a  mild,  well*aneaiiing  man, 
<an  excellent  seaman,  and  one  whose  principal  fiuilt  was 
-want  of  caution.  I  do  not  think  the  water  was  necessary  to 
complete  his  fete,  as  nothing  human  could  have  sorviv«d 
4nich  a  Mow. 

Smudge  had  been  the  principal  actoor  in  this  frightful 
floene ;  and,  as  soon  as  it  was  over,  he  caused  his  men  to 
return  to  their  ambushes.  I  now  thought  the  officers  and 
men  wete  to  be  murdered,  in  this  manoer,  as  one  by  one 
they  appeared  On  deck*  It  would  soon  be  time  for  MarUe 
to  turn  out,  th6ugh  there  was  the  liope  he  might  not  unless 
called,  and  I  could  not  do  this  officie,  sitnaited  as  I  was.  But, 
I  was  mifrtaken.  Instead  of  enticing  aihy  men  on  deck,  the 
navages  pursued  a  di^rent  course.  Having  deslaroyed  the 
oafAain,  they  ckised  the  doors  of  the  oorapankMi-w«y,  drew 
ov<er  the  boohy*^teh,  aild  adopted  the  safe  eapsdient  of 
snakmg  eU  below  ftfitDosia.    TUfc  wias  not  dons  sdtDgstiitr 
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vkfaodt  hobe,  ^nift  tlie  alarm  was  eviftntty  giwi  1^  tfie 
means  taken  to  secure  the  fastenings.  I  heard  a  nish  at 
the  cabin-doorsy  which  was  soon  followed  by  one  at  the 
booby-hajtch;  but  Smudge's  ingenuity  had  been  sufficient  to 
prevent  either  from  being  successful. 

As  soon  as  certain  that  their  prisoners  were  sa^  the  saomgom 
came  and  loosened  the  ropes  of  my  arms  sufficiently  to  put 
me  more  at  my  ease.  They  remoyed  those  whic.  booad 
my  feet  entireiyy  and,  at  the  same  instant,  tiie  ga^  wa^ 
taken  from  my  mouth.  I  was  then  led  to  the  companion*, 
way,  and,  by  a  sign,  given  to  understand  I  might  communi- 
cate with  my  friends  below.  In  the  management  of  all  this^ 
I  fboiid  that  Smudge,  the  semi-human,  dull,  animaUseeming 
Smudge,  was  at  t£e  hfiadw  I  also  came  to  the  ooocIimiknv 
my  life  was  to  be  spared,  for  a  time  at  leasts  and  for  sobm^ 
purpose  ^t,  as  yet,  baffied  ray  conjectures.  I  did  nol  call 
out  immediately,  but  waited  until  I  heard  a  movemeat  ooi 
the  ladder,  wh^  I  oorapliqd  wilik.  th^  ordnn  of  my  eaptora 
and  masters^ 

^  Mr.  Marbb,^  I  qned,  lend  enough  to  be  heasd  bsSow ; 
«« is  that  you  ?"  ^ 

*^  Ay,  ay— i^aod  is  that  you,  Master  Miles  V* 

<f  This  is  I.  Be  Gaudgus  how  you  act,  Mr.  Maibla  VImi 
parages  aee in  possession  of  tiie  upper  deck,  and  I  am  theiv 
prisoner^  The  people  are  all  b^w,  with  a  strtmg  watch  at 
the  fore-scuttle." 

I  heaird  a  kng,  low  whilstle,  within  die  eompaaion-way 
doors,  which  it  was  easy  enou^  to  interpret  into  an  expres* 
sion  of  the  chief-mate's  concern  and  wonder.  For  myself 
I  saw  ne  use  in  atteropting  concealment,  but  was  resolved 
to  speak  out  fii%,  even  though  it  might  be  at  the  risk  of 
betraying  some  of  my  foeh'ngs  to  my  captors,  among  whon» 
I  thoughts  it  probable  there  might  be  more  than  one  wha 
understood  something  of  English. 

^<  We  miss  Captain  Williams  below  here,"  Marble  re* 
sumed,  afler  a  short  delay.  "  Do  you  know  anything  of 
his  movem^dts  ?" 

**  Alas !  Mr.  Marble— poor  Captain  Williams  can  be  of 
no  service  to  any  of  us,  now." 

«« What  of  him?'  was  demanded  in  a  dear,  full  voioa 
•ad  as  quick  a»  ligbtoiBg.    **  Let  one  know,  at  once,** 
17  • 
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**  He  has  been  killed  by  a  blow  from  a  dub,  and  is  throwa 
OTerboard.*' 

A  dead  silence  followed,  and  it  lasted  near  a  minute. 

'*  Then  it  has  fallen  to  my  duty  to  decide  what  is  to  be 
done !"  Marble  at  length  exclaimed.  "  Miles,  are  you  at 
liberty  ? — dare  you  say  what  you  think  ?"  . 

*'  I  am  held  here,  by  two  of  the  savages,  whose  prisoner 
I  certs' aly  am.  Stilt,  Mr.  Marble,  they  encourage  me  to 
speak  ,  but  I  fear  some  among  them  understand  what  we 
say." 

There  was  another  pause,  during  which  the  mate  waa 
doubtless  reflecting  on  the  best  course  to  pursue. 

^'Harkee,  Miles,"  Marble  continued,  "we  know  each 
other,  and  can  tell  what  is  meant  without  blabbing.  How 
old  are  you,  out  there,  on  deck." 

"  Quite  thirty  years,  Mr.  Marble-— and  good  stout  years 
they  are,  too." 

"  Well  provided  for,  with  sulphur  and  the  pills,  or  only 
with  Indian  tools,  such  as  our  boys  sometimes  play  Mrith  1" 

"A  little  of  the  first — half-a-dozen,  perhaps;  with  some 
of  the  last,  and  a  plenty  of  carvers." 

An  impatient  push  from  the  Dipper  warned  me  to  speak 
plainer,  and  satisfied  me  that  the  fellow  could  comprehend 
what  passed,  so  long  as  we  confined  ourselves  to  a  straight, 
forward  discourse.  This  discovery  had  the  efiect  to  put  me 
still  more  on  my  guard. 

"I  understand  you.  Miles,"  Marble  answered,  in  a 
thoughtful  manner ;  *^  we  must  be  on  our  guard.  Do  you 
think  they  mean  to  come  below  ?" 

"  I  see  no  signs  at  present  —  but  undersiandinff — "  em- 
phasizing the  word,  "  is  more  general  than  you  imagine,  and 
no  secrets  must  be  told.  My  advice  is  ^  Millions  for  defence, 
and  not  a  cent  for  tribute.'  " 

As  this  last  expression  was  common  in  the  mouths  of  the 
Amencans  of  the  day,  having  been  used  on  the  occasion  of 
the  existing  war  with  France,  I  felt  confident  it  would  be 
understood.  Marble  made  no  answer,  and  I  was  permitted 
to  move  from  the  companion-way,  and  to  take  a  seat  on  the 
hen-coops.  My  situation  was  sufficiently  remarkable.  It 
was  still  dark  ;  but  enough  light  fell  from  the  stars  to  per- 
mit me  to  see  all  the  swarthy  and  savage  forms  that  wen 
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glidbg  about  the  decks,  and  even  to  observe  something  of 
the  expression  of  the  countenances  of  those,  who,  from  time 
(o  time,  came  near  to  stare  me  in  the  face.  The  last  seemed 
ferociously  disposed ;  but  it  was  evident  that  a  master-spirit 
held  all  these  wild  beings  m  strict  subjection ;  quelling  the 
turbulence  of  their  humours,  restraining  their  fierce  disposi- 
tion to  violence,  and  giving  concert  and  design  to  all  their 
proceedings.  This  master-spirit  was  Smudge !  Of  the 
fact,  I  could  not  doubt ;  his  gestures,  his  voice,  his  com- 
mands, giving  movement  and  method  to  everything  that 
was  done.  I  observed  that  he  spoke  with  authopty  and 
confidence,  though  he  spoke  calmly.  He  was  obeyed, 
without  any  particular  marks  of  deference,  but  he  was 
obeyed  implicitly.  ^  I  could  also  see  that  the  savages  con- 
sidered themselves  as  conquerors ;  caring  very  little  for  the 
men  under  hatches. 

Nothing  material  occurred  until  day  dawned.  Smudge^- 
for  so  I  must  continue  to  call  this  revolting-looking  chiei^ 
for  want  of  his  true  name — would  permit  nothing  to  be 
attempted,  until  the  light  became  sufficiently  strong  to 
enable  him  to  note  the  proceedings  of  his  followers.  I  sub- 
sequently ascertained,  too,  that  he  waited  for  reinforcements, 
a  yell  being  raised  in  the  ship,  jusf  as  the  sun  appeared, 
which  was  answered  from  the  forest.  The  last  seemed 
fairly  alive  with  savages;  nor  was  it  long  before  canoes 
issued  from  the  creek,  and  I  counted  one  hundred  and  seven 
of  these  wretches  on  board  the  ship.  This  was  their  whple 
force,  however,  no  more  ever  appearing. 

All  this  time,  or  for  three  hours,  I  had  no  more  communi- 
cation with  our  own  people.  I  was  certain,  however,  that 
they  were  all  together,  a  junction  being  easy  enough,  by 
means  of  the  middle-deck,  which  had  no  other  cargo  than 
the  light  articles  intended  for  the  north-west  trade,  and  by 
knocking  down  the  forecastle  bulk-head.  There  was  a 
sliding  board  in  the  last,  indeed,  that  would  admit  of  one 
man's  passing  at  a  time,  without  having  recourse  to  this  last 
expedient.  I  entertained  no  doubt  Marble  had  collected  all 
hands  below ;  and,  being  in  possession  of  plenty  of  arms, 
the  men  having  carried  their  muskets  and  pistols  below  with 
them,  with  all  the  ammunition,  he  was  still  extremely  fer- 
nidable.    What  oourse  he  would  pursue,  I  wu  obliged  to 


eoi^jectofe.  A  sortie  wocdd  have  been  very  hazaidoas,  if 
practicable  at  all ;  aod  it  was  scarcely  practicable,  after  the 
meaos  taken  by  Smudge  and  the  Dipper  to  secure  the  pas- 
Biges.  £verythiji|^  so  fiur  as  I  was  coacerDedy  was  Idl  to 
conjecture. 

The  manner  ia  which  my  captocs  treated  me^  excited  ray 
Burpriae.  As  soon  as  it  was  light,  my  limbs  were  released, 
and  I  was  permitted  to  walk  op  and  down  the  quarter-deck 
to  restore  the  circulation  of  the  btood.  A  clot  of  blood, 
with  some  fragments  of  hairi  marked  the  spot  where  poor 
Captain  Williams  had  fallen ;  and  I  was  allowed  to  dash  a 
bucket  of  water  over  the  place,  in  order  to  wash  away  the 
revolting  signs  of  the  murder.  For  myself,  a  strange  reck- 
lessness had  taken  the  place  of  concern,  and  I  became  mo- 
mentarily indifierent  to  my  fate.  I  expected  to  die,  and  I 
am  now  ashamed  to  confess  that  my  feelings  took  a  direc- 
tion towards  revenge,  rather  than  towanJa  penitence  for  ray 
past  sins.  At  times,  I  even  envied  Marble^  and  those  below, 
who  might  destroy  their  enemies  at  a  awoop,  by  throwing  a 
match  into  the  magazine.  I  felt  persuaded,  indeed,  it  would 
come  to  that  before  the  mate  and  men  would  submit  to  be  the 
captives  of  such  wretches  as  were  then  in  possession  of  the 
deck.  Smudge  and  his  associates,  however,  appeared^  to  be 
perfectly  indi&rent  to  this  danger,  of  the  character  of  which 
they  were  probably  ignorant.  Their  scheme  had  been 
very  cunningly  laid ;  and,  thus  far,  it  was  perfectly  suc- 
cessful. 

The  sun  was  fairly  up,  and  the  savages  began  to  think 
seriously  of  securing  their  prize,  when  the  two  leaders. 
Smudge  and  the  Dipper,  approached  me  in  a  manner  to 
show  they  were  on  the  point  of  commencing  operations* 
The  last  of  these  men  I  now  discovered  had  a  trifling  know- 
ledge of  E^lish,  which  he  had  obtained  from  different  ships* 
Still  he  was  a  savage,  to  all  intents  add  purposes,  the  little 
information  thus  gleaned,  serving  to  render  his  worst  pro- 
pensities more  dangerous,  rather  than,  in  any  manner, 
tempering  them.  He  now  took  the  lead,  parading  all  his 
men  in  two  lines  on  the  deck,  making  a  significant  gesture 
towards  his  fingers,  and  uttering,  with  emphasis,  the  word 
^  count."  I  did  count  the  wretches,  making,  this  time,  one. 
hiundied  aj^d  aif,  espdunvdy  of  the  two  leaders. 


«« ToU  tuoH  dowQ  (ii9r9"~gfowled  the  fiippeiv  pontiiig 

below. 

I  called  for  Mr.  Miarble,  i^  whea  he  htA  leaoiMd  the 
coinpai)ioq-way>  the  foUo^iog  ooovenMitkm  took  place  be* 
iween  ua: 

«<  What  is  it  qow^  Mile3»  my  beauty?"  dewaoded  the  chieC 

*^  I  am  c^dered  to  tell  you»  sir,  that  the  lodtaos  munber 
one  hundred  and  eight,  having  just  counted  .thfiia»  fo»  thia 
purpose/' 

<'  I  wish  there  were  a  thousand^  a»  w»  ate  about  to  lift 
the  deck  from  the  ship,  nod  send  them  all  into  the  air.  Do 
you  think  they  can  undenstand  what  I  say.  Miles  7" 

*'  The  Dipper  does,  sir,  when  you  speak  slow  and  plain. 
He  has  only  half  a  notion  of  what  yon  now  mean,  as  J  can 
see  by  his  countenance." 

*<  Does  the  rascal  he^r  me»  iiaw1*-*ia  he  anywhere  nea* 
the  companipn-way  ?" 

<<  He  does,  and  is  —  be  is  standing!  at  this  moBient»  on 
the  larboard  side  of  the  onnpaaion-way^  kaeeUng  one  knee^ 
on  the  forward  end  of  the  ben-coop«" 

^<  Miles" — said  MairUe,  in  a  doubting  sort  of  a  roio^ 

*<  Mr.  Marble-— I  hear  what  you  say." 

«<  Suppose--eh — le^d  through  the  oompanioii-way'—elh--* 
what  would  happen  to  you?" 

^'I  should  care  little  for  that,  sir,  as  I've  made  up  my 
mind  to  be  murdered.  But  it  would  do  no  good,  just  now* 
apd  might  do  harm.  I  will  tell  them,  however,  of  your  ii> 
tontion  to  blow  them  up,  if  yoit.  please;  perhaps  ^iuU  may 
Oiake  them  a  little  shy." 

Marble  assented,  and  I  set  about,  the  office,  as  well  as  I 
could.  Most  of  my  communication  had.  to  be  made  by  means 
of  sigas^;  but,  in  the  end,  I  soeceeded  in  making  the  Dipper 
understand  my  meaning.  By  this  man  the  purport  was  told 
to  Smu4ge»  in^  terms*  l^bot  old  maa  listened  with  grave  nU 
tentioo,  but  the  idea  of  being  .blown  up  produced  no  more 
^Sect  en  him,  thap:  would  have  been  produced  by  a  message 
Asom  hosne  tpitell  him  that  hie  chimney  was  on  fire^  sup# 
posing  him>  to  have,  possessed  sa<^h  a  civilised  instrument  of 
cqm^rtf  That  be  tilly  compiebsQded  his  fnend,  I  eould 
l^e-by  t))e;€ff|Hioasicie.of  hvi  ousangreutanc^lookiiig  cemue* 
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Danoe.  But  fear  was  a  passkm  that  troubled  him  very  little; 
and,  sooth  to  say,  a  man  whose  time  was  passed  in  a  condi* 
tion  as  miseraUe  as  that  in  which  he  habitually  dwelt,  had 
BO  great  reason  to  set  a  very  high  value  on  his  life.  Yet, 
these  miserable  wretches  never  commit  suicide !  That  is  a 
relief  reserved  rather  for  those  who  have  become  satiated 
with  human  enjoyments,  nine  pampered  sensualists  dying  in 
this  mode,  for  one  poor  wretch  whose  miseries  have  driven 
him  to  despair. 

I  was  astonished  at  seeing  the  intelligence  that  gleamed 
in  the  baboon-like  face  of  Smudge,  as  he  listened  to  his 
friend's  words.  Incredulity  was  the  intellectual  meaning 
in  his  eye,  while  indi^rence  seemed  seated  in  his  whole 
visage. 

It  was  evident  the  threat  had  made  no  impression,  and  I 
managed  to  let  Marble  understand  as  much,  and  that  in 
terms  which  the  Dipper  could  not  very  well  comprehend.  I 
got  no  answer,  a  death-like  stillness  reigning  below  decks, 
in  lieu  of  the  bustle  that  had  so  lately  been  heard  there. 
Smudge  seemed-struck  with  the  change,  and  I  observed  he 
was  giving  orders  to  two  or  three  of  the  elder  savages, 
apparently  to  direct  a  greater  d^ree  of  watchfulness.  I 
confess  to  some  uneasiness  myself,  for  expectation  is  an 
unpleasant  guest,  in  a  scene  like  that,  and  more  especially 
when  accompanied  by  uncertainty. 

Smudge  now  seeined  to  think  it  time  to  commence  his 
operations  in  earnest.  Under  the  direction  of  the  Dipper  a 
quantity  of  line  was  thrown  into  the  yawl,  studding-halyards, 
and  such  other  rope  of  convenient  size  as  could  be  found  in 
the  launch,  and  the  boat  was  towed  by  two  or  three  canoes 
to  the  island.  Here  the  fellows  made  what  seamen  call  a 
^  guess-warp,"  of  their  rope ;  fastening  one  end  to  a  tree, 
and  paying  out  line,  as  the  yawl  was  towed  back  again  to 
the  ship.  The  Dipper's  calculation  proved  to  be  sufficiently 
accurate,  the  rope  reaching  from  the  vessel  to  the  tree. 

As  soon  as  this  feat  was  accomplished,  and  it  was  done 
with  sufficient  readiness,  though  somewhat  lubberly,  twenty 
or  thirty  of  the  savages  clapped  on  the  warp,  until  they  had 
tautened  it  to  as  great  a  strain  as  it  would  bear.  A^ 
this  they  ceased  pulling,  and  I  observed  a  search  around  the 
galley  m  quest  of  the  cook's  axe,  evidently  with  a  design  'o 
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cut  the  cables.    I  tboaght  this  a  fact  worth  communicatiDg 
to  Marble,  and  I  resolved  to  do  so  at  the  risk  of  my  life. 

^*  The  Indians  have  run  a  line  to  the  island,  and  are  about 
to  cut  the  cables,  no  doubt  intending  to  warp  the  ship  ashore; 
and  that,  loo,  at  the  very  spot  where  they  once  had  the  S^a- 
Otter." 

"  Ay,  ay  —  let  them  go  on ;  we  '11  be  ready  for  them  in 
thne,"  was  the  only  answer  I  received. 

I  never  knew  whether  to  ascribe  the  apathy  the  savages 
manifested  to  this  communication,  to  a  wish  that  the  fact 
might  be  known  to  the  people  below,  or  to  indifference. 
They  certainly  proceeded  in  their  movements  with  just  as 
much  coolness  as  if  they  had  the  ship  all  to  themselves. 
They  had  six  or  eight  canoes,  and  parties  of  them  began  to 
move  round  the  vessel,  with  precisely  the  same  confidence 
as  men  would  do  it  in  a  friendly  port.  What  most  surprised 
me  were  the  quiet^and  submission  to  orders  they  observed. 
At  length  the  axe  was  found  secreted  in  the  bows  of  the 
launch,  and  Marble  was  apprised  of  the  use  to  which  it  was 
immediately  applied,  by  the  heavy  blows  that  fell  upon  the 
cables. 

**  Miles,"  said  the  chief-mate  —  "  these  blows  go  to  my 
heart !     Are  the  blackguards  really  in  earnest  V^ 

*^  The  larboard  bower  is  gone,  sir,  and  the  blows  you  now 
hear  are  on  the  starboard,  which  is  already  half  in  two—* 
that  finishes  it ;  the  ship  now  hangs  only  by  the  warp." 

••  Is  there  any  wind,  boy  ?" 

**  Not  a  breath\>f  it  in  the  bay,  though  I  can  see  a  little 
ripple  on  the  water,  outside." 

*'  Is  it  rising  or  falling  water.  Miles  ?" 

"  The  ebb  is  nearly  done  — they  '11  never  be  able  to  get 
the  ship  up  on  the  shelving  rock  where  they  had  the  Sea- 
Otter,  until  the  water  rises  ten  or  twelve  feet." 

**  Thank  God  for  that !  I  was  afraid  they  might  get  her 
on  that  accursed  bed,  and  break  her  back  at  once." 

"  Is  it  of  any  importance  to  us,  Mr.  Marble?  What  hope 
jl  t    can  we  have  of  doing  anything  against  such  odds,  and  io 
our  circumstances  ?" 

"  The  odds  I  care  nothing  for,  boy.  My  lads  are  screwed 
op  so  tight,  they  'd  lick  the  whole  North- West  Coast,  if  they 
could  only  get  on  deck  without  having  their  fashion-piaoQS 
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BtovB  in.     The  ciicmnatenceH,  I  aUow,  must  count  for  a 
great  deaU'^ 

*^  The  ship  is  moving  fast  towards  the  iaiaad  —  I  see  uo 
h^^  for  us,  Mr.  Marble !" 

«<  I  sayi  Miles,  it  is  worth  some  risk  to  try  and  save  the 
craft  —  were  it  not  for  fear  of  you,  I  would  have  played  the 
rpsoals  a  trick  half  an  hour  sinoe.'', 

M  Never  mind  me,  sir -^  it  was  my  fault  it  has  happened* 
and  I  ought  to  suffer  for  it — do  what  duty  and  discretion 
tell  yon  is  best.'* 

I  waited  a  minute  after  this,  in  intense  expectation,  not 
knowing  what  was  to  follow,  when  a  report  made  me  fancy 
for.  an  instant  some  attempt  was  making  to  blow  up  the  deck. 
The  wails  and  cries  that  succeeded,  however,  soon  let  me 
into  the  leal  state  of  the  case.  A  volley  of  muskets  had  been 
fired  from  the  cabin-windows,  and  every  individual  in  two 
panoes  that  were  passing  at  the  time,  to  the  number  of 
eleven,  were  shot  down  like  bullocks.  Three  were  killed 
dead,  and  the  remainder  received  wounds  that  promised  to 
be  mortal.  Mv  life  would  have  been  the  instant  sacrifice 
of  this  act,  had  it  not  been  for  the  stern  authority  of  Smudge,, 
who  ordered  my  assailants  oE,  with  a  numner  and  tone  that 
produced  immediate  compliance.  It  was  clear  I  was  reserved 
for  some  peculiar  fate. 

Every  man  who  could,  mshed  into  the  remaining  canoee 
and  the  ship's  yawl,  in  order  to  pick  up  the  killed  and 
wounded,  as  soon  as  the  nature  of  the  calamity  was  known. 
I  watched  them  from  the  taftrail,  and  soon  ascertained  that 
Marble  was  doing  the  same  from  the  windows  below  me. 
But  the  savages  did  not  dare  veuture  in  a  line  with  a  fire 
that  had  proved  so  fatal,  and  were  compelled  to  wait  until 
the  ship  had  moved  sufficiently  ahead  to  enable  them  to 
succour  their  friends,  without  exposing  their  own  lives.  As 
(his  xequired  some  distance,  as  well  as  tiibe,  the  ship  was 
not  only  left  without  a  canoe,  or  boat  of  any  sort,  in  the 
water,  bni  with  only  half  her  assailants  on  board  of  her. 
Those  who  did  remain,  for  want  of  means  to  attack  any 
other  enemy,  vented  their  spite  on  the  ship,  expending  all 
their  strength  in  firantic  efforts  on  the  warp.  The  result 
was,  that  while  they  gpye  great  way  to  the  ireital,  they 
fi^Mdly  buoke  the  line. 


I  w«s  teaaii^  m  the  wheel,  with  Smudge  aem  bb%  when, 
Ibie  nccident  occurred.  The  tide  was  still  lumiing  ebb,  and 
wilh  some  stDength;  mid  the  ship  wasjjuat  entering  the  nor* 
S0W  paasage  between  the  island  and  the  point  HM  tonmi, 
Qoe  tenmatioB  of  the  ba7,4|€|iding»  of  ooiurse,  toward  \b» 
tree  to  which  the  warp  had  b6en  secured.  I(  was  an  io^ 
pulsive  feeling,  rather  than  any  reason,  that  made  me  give 
the  vessel  a  sheer  with  the  helm,  so  as  to  send  her  directly 
through  the  passage,  instead-of  letting  her  strike  the  rocks. 
I  had  no  eventual  hope  in  so  doing,  nor  any  other  motive 
than  the  strong  reluctance  I  felt  to  have  the  good  craft  hit 
the  bottom.  Luckily,  the  Dippes  was  in  the  canoes,  and  It 
was  not  an  easy  matter  to  follow  the  ship,  under  the  fire 
from  her  cabin-windows,  had  he  undesstood  the  case,  and  been 
disposed  to  do  so.  But,  like  all  the  rest  in  the  canoes,  he 
was  bnsy  with  hi»  wonnded  friends,  whowere all  carried  off 
towards  the  creek.  This  left  me  master  of  the  ship's  move* 
ments  for  five  minutes,  and  by  that  time  she  had  drawn 
through  the^  passage,  and  was  actually  shooting  out  into  the 
open  ocean. 

This  was  a  noyel,  and  in  some  respects  an  embanrasaing 
situation.  It  left  a  gleam  of  hope,  but  it  was  a  hope  withoul 
a  direction,  and  almost  without  an  object.  I  could  perceive 
that  none  of  the  savages  on  board  had  any  knowledge  of 
the  cause  of  our  movement,  unless  they  might  understand 
the  aetiott  of  the  tide^  They  had  eipected  the  ship  to  be 
run  ashore  at  the  tree ;  and  here  she  was  gliding  into  the 
eeean,  aad  was  already  clear  of  the  passage.  The  efiiect  was 
lo  produce  a  panic,  and  fully  one-half  of  those  who  had  re* 
mained  in  the  ship,  jumped  overboard  and  b^;aa  to  swim 
for  the  island*  I  was  momentarily  in  h<^  all  would  take 
this  course ;  but  quite  five-and-twenty  remained,  more  from 
necessity  than  choice,  as  I  afterwards  discovered,  for  they 
did.  net  know  how  to  swim«  0£  this  number  was  Smudge, 
who  pndbably  still  remained  to  secure  his  conquest. 

It  struck  me  the  moment  was  favourable,  and  I  went  to 
tte*  companion-way,  and  was  about  to  remove  its  fastenings, 
thinking  the  ship  might  be  reeovered  during  the  prevalenoe 
0f  the  paitto.  But  a  severe  blow,  and  a  knife  gleaming  io 
the  haxidsof  SffMidgSiiadmoDished  me  of  the  neseasity  of 
mnalor  caution.    The  affidr  waanot  yet  aoded*  nor  wma  my 
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eapCor  a  man  as  easily  disconcerted  as  I  had  incaiitiootly 
supposed.  Unpromising  as  he  seemed,  this  fellow  had  a 
spirit  that  fitted  him  for  great  achievements,  and  which,  un« 
der  other  circumstances,  might  have  made  him  a  hero.  Ha 
taught  me  the  useful  lesson  ofaot  judging  of  men  merely  by 
their  exteriors.  "^  ^ 


CHAPTER   XIV. 

Cmrt. — ^Brother  John  BAtei,is  not  that  the  moniiiifwhiehlmsks 
yonder  V* 

Bofoc— ^I  think  it  be;  but  we  hvn  no  great  oauae  to  denre  tbs 
aroroach  of  day." 

WUL'^'*  We  see  yonder  the  beginning  of  the  day ;  but  I  think  wo 
■hall  never  aee  the  end  of  it ** 

AMKmiy    r« 

Thb  ship  did  not  lose  her  steerage-way.  As  soon  as  past 
the  point  of  the  island,  a  gentle  southerly  breeze  was  felt ; 
and,  acting  on  the  spars  and  hull,  it  enabled  me,  by  putting 
tlte  helm  a  little  up,  to  keep  her  head  off  shore,  and  thus 
increase  her  distance  from  the  bay.  The  set  of  the  tide  did 
more  for  her  than  the  wind,  it  is  true ;  but  the  two,  acting 
in  unison,  carried  her  away  from  the  coast  at  a  rate  that 
nearly  equalled  two  knots  in  the  hour.  This  was  slow 
moving,  certainly,  for  a  vessel  in  such  a  strait ;  but  it  would 
require  fifteen  or  twenty  ihinutes  for  the  canoes  to  return 
from  the  creek,  and  make  the  circuit  of  the  island  by  the 
other  channel.  By  that  time  we  should  be  near  half  a  mile 
at  sea. 

Smudge,  beyond  a  question,  understood  that  he  was  in  a 
dilemma,  though  totally  ignorant  of  some  of  the  leading  diA 
ficuUies  of  his  case.  It  was  plain  to  me  he  could  not  com- 
prehend why  the  ship  took  the  direction  of  the  ofiing,  for  he 
had  no  conception  of  the  power  of  the  rudder.  Our  tiller 
worked  below,  and  it  is  possible  this  circumstance  mystified 
him;  more  small  vessels  in  that  day  managing  their  belma 
without  the  aid  of  the  wheel,  than  with  it.    At  length  tlis 
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moTement  of  the  vessel  became  too  palpable  to  admit  of  fur- 
ther delay ;  and  this  savage  approached  me,  with  a  drawn 
knife,  and  a  manner  that  proved  natural  affection  had  not 
been  the  motive  of  his  previous  moderation.  After  flourish- 
ing  his  weapon  fiercely  before  my  eyes,  and  pressing  it  most 
significantly,  once  or  twice,  against  my  breast,  he  made 
signs  for  me  to  cause  the  ship  to  turn  round  and  re-enter  the 
port.  I  thought  my  last  moment  had  come,  but  naturally 
enough  pointed  to  the  spars,  giving  my  master  to  understand 
that  the  vessel  was  not  in  her  usual  trim.  I  believe  I  was 
understood  as  to  this  part  of  my  excuses,  it  being  too  appa- 
rent that  our  masts  and  yards  were  not  in  their  usual  places, 
for  the  fiict  to  be  overlooked  even  by  a  savage.  Smudge* 
however,  saw  that  several  of  the  sails  were  bent,  and  he 
pointed  to  those,  growling  out  his  threats,  should  I  refuse  to 
set  them.  The  spanker,  in  particular,  being  near  him,  he 
took  hold  of  it,  shook  it,  and  ordered  me  to  loosen  it  forth- 
with. 

It  is  scavceiy  necessary  to  say,  I  obeyed  this  order  with 
secret  joy.  Casting  loose  the  brails,  I  put  the  out-hauler  in 
the  hands  of  a  dozen  of  the  savages,  and  set  the  example  of 
pulling.  In  a  minute  we  had  this  sail  spread,  with  the  sheet 
a  little  eased  off.  1  then  led  a  party  forward,  and  got  the 
fore  and  main  stay-sails  on  the  ship.  To  these  were  added 
the  mizen  stay-sail,  ihe  only  other  piece  of  canvass  we  could 
show,  until  the  top-masts  were  fidded.  The  ef!bct  of  these 
foar  sails,  however,  was  to  add  at  least  another  knot  to  the 
way  of  the  ship,  and  to  carry  her  out  sooner  to  a  point  where 
she  felt  the  full  force  of  the  light  breeze  that  was  blowing 
from  the  south-east.  By  the  time  the  four  sails  were  set,  we 
were  fully  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  island,  every  instant 
,  getting  more  fairly  into  the  true  currents  of  the  air. 

Smudge  watched  me  with  the  eyes  of  a  hawk.  As  I  had 
obeyed  his  own  orders  in  making  sail,  he  could  not  com- 
plain of  that ;  but  the  result  evidently  disappointed  him.  He 
saw  we  were  still  moving  in  the  wrong  direction,  and,  as 
yet,  not  a  canoe  was  visible.  As  for  these  last,  now  the 
vessel  had  way  on  her,  I  was  not  without  hopes  of  being 
able  to  keep  them  exposed  to  the  fire  from  the  cabin-win- 
dows, and,  finally,  of  getting  rid  of  them  by  drawing  off  the 
land  to  a  distance  they  would  not  be  likely  to  follow.    The 
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Dipper*  howevers  I  was  aware,  was  a  bold  Mow  -knaw 
Bomething  of  vessels — and  I  was  detennioed  tp  ^ve  a  hint 
to  Marble  to  pick  him  off,  should  he  oome  wi^hAH  lange  of 
his  muskets- 

In  the  meaotime  the  alaroi.  and  itqpatjfooeoC  Sudodge 
and  his  comp^nions^  very  sensibly  iacxi^ased^  E!i,ve  mifuites 
were  an  age,  ia  the  circamstaQces  in  wUeh  ^y  wera 
placed,  and  I  saw  that  it  would  spoa  be  aeoMsary  |o  adopl 
some  new  expediept^or  I  might  expect  to  be  saci;i&)ed  to  the 
resentment  of  these  savages.  Necessity  shaipeiw  the  wi(s» 
and  I  hit  upon  a  scheme  which  was  not  eptiiply  witboui  die 
merit  of  ingepuity.  As  it  was,  I  suppose  I  owed  my  )ib  to 
the  consciousnj^s  of  the  say^ges^  that  tl^y  qoiild  do  notbin^ 
without  me. 

Smudge,  with  three  or  four  of  the  fieroest  of  hiiscoiiipa»» 
ionsj  had  begun  again  to  menace  roe  with  the  knife^.  making 
signs,  at  the  same  time,  for  me  to  tura  the  ship's  head  to* 
wards  the  land.  I  asked  for  a  little  room,  and  then  desecib^ 
ing  a  long  circle  on  the  deck,  pointing  talbe  four  sails  we 
had  set,  and  this  in  a  way  to  tell  them  that  und^r  tbe  can* 
vass  we  carried,  it  would  be  necessary  to  go  a  great  dis« 
tance  in  order  to  turn  round.  When  I  hwl  succeeded  in 
communicating  this  idea,  I  forthwith  set  about  giving  them 
to  understand  that  by  ^tting  up  the  top-DWsts,  aiid  making 
more**  sail,  we  might  return  immediately.  The  savages 
understood  /ne,  and  the  explanation  appearing  reasonable 
to  them,  they  went  aside  and  consulted  together.  As  time 
pressed,  it  was  not  long  before  Smudge  came  to  me  with 
signs  to  show  him  and  his  party  how  to  get  the  lemaindev 
of  the  sails  set.  Of  course,  I  was  not  backward  in  giving 
the  desired  information. 

In  a  few  minutes,  I  had  a  string  of  the  savages  hold  of 
the  mast-rope,  forward,  a  luff-tackle  being  applied.  As 
everything  was  ready  alofl,  all  we  had  to  do  was  to  potty 
until,  judging  by  the  eye,  I  thought  the  spar  was  high 
enough,  when  I  ran  up  the  rigging  and  clapped  in  the  fid* 
Having  the  top-mast  out  of  the  way,  without  touching  any 
of  its  rigging,  I  went  down  on  the  fore-yard,  and  kxMened 
the  sail.  This  appeared  so  much  like  business^  that  tho 
savages  gave  sundry  exclamations  of  delight ;  and,  by  ^m 
tiqoa  I  got  on^deckf  they  were  all  X!ea4y  to  applaud  a»  «i.a 


flood  fellow.    Eveo  Smudge  waa  completely  myntifieds  ai)d» 
whea  I  set  the  others  at  work  at  the  jeer-fall  to  sway  up  th9 
fore-yardy  he  was  as  active  as  any  of  them.     We  soon  had 
the  yard  ia  its  place,  and  I  went  alofl  to  secuoe  it,  touchiA|^  « 
the  braces  first  so  as  to  fill  the  sail. 

The  reader  may  rest  assured  I  did  not  hqrry  mjseiC^no^ 
i  had  things  in  so  fair  a  way.  I  could  perceive  that  my 
power  and  importance  increased  with  every  foot  we  wen^ 
from  the  land ;  and  the  ship  steering  herself  under  such  can* 
vass,  the  wheel  being  a  trme  up,  there  was  no  occasion  fibq 
extraordinary  exertion  on  my  part.  I  determined  now  ta 
stay  alofl  as  long  as  possible.  The  yard  was  sooq  sectired^ 
and  then  I  went  up  into  the  top,  where  I  began  to  set  up  the 
weather-rigging.  Of  course^  nothing  was  very  thoroughly, 
done,  though  sufficiently  so  for  the  weather  we  had. 

From  the  top  I  had  a  good  view  of  the  offing,  and  of  the 
coast  for  leases.  We  were  now  quite  a  mile  at  sea,  aod^ 
though  the  tide  was  90  longer  of  any  use  to  us,  we  were 
drawing  through  the  water  quite  at  the  rate  of  two  knots. 
I  thought  that  the  flood  had  made,  and  that  it  took  us  a  lit- 
tle on  our  lee-bow,  hawsing  us  up  to  windward.  Just  as  I 
bad  got  the  last  lai^yaiKl^  fastened,  the  canoes  began  to  ap- 
pear, coming  round  the  island  by  the  farther  passage,  and 
promising  to  overtake  us  in  the  course  of  the  next  twenty 
minutes.  The  crisis  demanded  decision,  and  I  determined 
to  get  the  jtb  on  the  ship.    Accordingly,  I  was  soon  on  deck. 

Having  so  much  the  coniidence  of  the  savages,  who  now 
fancied  their  return  depended  on  me,  I  soon  had  them  at 
work,  and  we  had  the  stay  set  up  in  two  or  three  minutes. 
I  then  ran  out  and  cast  off  the  gaskets,  when  my  boya 
began  to  hoist  at  a  signal  from  me.  I  have  seldom  been 
so  happy  as  when  I  saw  that  large  sheet  of  canvass  open  to 
the  air.  The  sheet  was  hauled  in  and  belayed  as  fast  as. 
possible,  and  then  it  struck  me  I  should  not  have  time  to  do 
any  more  before  the  canoes  would  overtake  us.  It  was  ray 
wish  to  communicate  with  Marble.  While  passing  aA,  to 
efiect  this  object,  I  paused  a  moment*to  examine  the  move- 
ment of  the  canoes ;  old  Smudge,  the  whole  time,  expressing 
his  impatience  that  the  ship  did  not  turn  round.  I  make  no 
doubt  I  should  have  been  murdered  a  doaen  times,  had  I 
lives  enough,  were  it  wSl  that  the  savages  felt  bow  depend- 
18* 
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ent  they  were  on  me,  for  the  government  of  the  vessel.    I 
hegan  to  see  my  importance,  and  grew  bold  in  proportion. 

As  for  the  canoes,  I  took  a  look  at  them  through  a  glass. 
They  were  about  half-a-mile  distant ;  had  ceased  paddling, 
and  were  lying  close  together,  seemingly  in  consultation.  J 
fiincied  the  appearance  of  the  ship,  under  canvass,  had 
alarmed  them,  and  that  they  began  to  think  we  had  regained 
the  vessel,  and  were  getting  her  in  sailing  condition  again, 
and  that  it  might  not  be  prudent  to  come  too  near.  Could 
I  confirm  this  impression,  a  great  point  would  be  gained. 
Under  the  pretence  of  making  more  sail,  in  order  to  get  the 
ship's  head  round,  a  difficulty  I  had  to  explain  to  Smudge 
by  means  of  signs  some  six  or  eight  times,  I  placed  the 
savages  at  the  main-top-mast  mast-rope,  And  told  them  to 
drag.  This  was  a  task  likely  to  keep  them  occupied,  and 
what  was  more,  it  kept  them  all  looking  forward,  leaving 
me  ai^ting  to  be  busied  afl. '  I  had  given  Smudge  a  segar 
too,  to  put  him  in  good  humour,  and  I  had  also  taken  the 
liberty  to  light  one  for  myself. 

Our  guns  had  all  been  primed,  levelled,  and  had  their 
tompions  taken  out  the  night  before,  in  readiness  to  repel 
any  assault  that  might  be  made.  I  had  only  to  remove  the 
apron  from  the  afler-gun,  and  it  was  ready  to  be  discharged. 
Going  to  the  wheel,  I  put  the  helm  hard  up,  until  our  broad- 
side bore  on  the  canoes.  Then  glancing  along  my  gun, 
until  I  saw  it  had  a  tolerable  range,  I  clapped  the  segar  to 
the  priming,  springing  back  to  the  wheel,  and  putting  the 
helm  down.  The  explosion  produced  a  general  yell  among 
the  savages,  several  of  whom  actually  leaped  into  the  chains 
ready  to  go  overboard,  while  Smudge  rushed  towards  me, 
fiercely  brandishing  his  knife.  I  thought  my  time  had 
come  I  but,  perceiving  that  the  ship  was  luffing  fast,  I  mo- 
tioned eagerly  forward,  to  draw  the  attention  of  my  assailant 
in  that  quarter.  The  vessel  was  coming-to,  and  Smudge 
was  easily  induced  to  believe  it  was  the  commencement  of 
turning  round.  The  breathing  time  allowed  me  to  mystify 
him  with  a  few  more  signs ;  after  which,  he  rejoined  his  peo- 
ple, showed  them  exultingly  the  ship  still  luffing,  and  1  make 
no  doubt,  he  thought  himself,  and  mduced  the  rest  to  think* 
that  the  gun  had  a  material  agency  in  producing  all  these 
apparent  ehanges.    As  fbr  the  canoes,  the  grape  had  whis- 
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tied  so  near  them,  that  they  began  to  paddle  back,  doubtless 
under  the  impression,  that  we  were  again  masters  of  the 
ship,  and  had  sent  them  this  hint  to  keep  aloof. 

Thus  far  I  had  succeeded  beyond  my  most  sanguine  ex- 
pectations ;  and  I  began  to  entertain  lively  hopes  of  not  only 
saving  my  life,  but  of  recovering  the  command  of  the  ves- 
sel. Could  I  manage  to  get  her  out  of  sight  of  land,  my 
services  would  be  so  indispensable,  as  almost  to  insure  suc- 
cess. The  coast  was  very  low,  and  a  run  of  six  or  eight 
hours  would  do  this,  provided  the  vessel's  head  could  bo 
kept  in  the  right  direction.  The  wind,  moreover,  was  fresh- 
ening, and  I^  judged  that  the  Crisis  had  already  four  knots 
way  on  her.  Less  than  twenty  miles  would  put  all  the 
visible  coast  under  water.  But,  it  was  time  to  say  some- 
thing to  Marble.  With  a  view  to  lull  distrust,  I  called 
Smudge  to  the  companion-way,  in  order  that  he  might  hear 
vhat  passed,  though  I  felt  satisfied,  now  that  the  Dipper  was 
out  of  the  ship,  not  a  soul  remained  among  the  savages,  who 
could  understand*  a  syllable  of  English,  or  knew  anything 
of  vessels.  The  first  call  brought  the  mate  to  the  door. 
«« Well,  Miles ;  what  is  it?" — he  asked — ^'*  what  meant  the 
gun,  and  who  fired  it  ?" 

"  All  right,  Mr.  Marble.  I  fired  the  gun  to  keep  off  the 
canoes,  and  it  has  had  the  efect  I  wished." 

**  Yes ;  my  head  was  out  of  the  cabin-window  at  the  time, 
for  I  believed  the  ship  was  waring,  and  thought  you  had 
given  up,  and  were  going  back  into  port.  I  saw  the  round- 
shot  strike  within,  twenty  fathoms  of  the  canoes,  and  as  for 
the  grape,  some  of  it  flew  beyond  them.  Why,  we  are  more 
than  half  a  league  from  the  land,  boy ! — Will  Smudge  stand 
that  much  longer  ?" 

I  then  told  Marbld  precisely  how  we  were  situated  on 
deck,  the  sail  we  were  under,  the  number  of  savages  we  had 
on  board,  and  the  notion  the  savages  entertained  on  the 
subject  of  turning  the  ship  round.  It  is  not  easy  to  say 
which  listened  with  the  most  attention.  Marble,  or  Smudge. 
The  latter  made  frequent  gestures  for  me  to  turn  the  ship 
towards  the  coast,  for  by  this  time  she  had  the  wind  abeam 
again,  and  was  once  more  running  in  a  straight  hne.  It 
was  necessary,  on  more  accounts  than  one,  to  adopt  some 
immediate  ren^y  for  the  danger  that  began  to  press  on  me 
anew.    Not  only  must  Smud^  and  his  associates  be  paci* 
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fied,  iHit,  as  the  ship  got  into  the  ofling,  she  h^gan  to  feel  (be 
Unrouad-swell,  and  her  spars,  alofly  were  anything  but  secure. 
The  main-top-mast  was  about  half-up,  and  it  was  beginning 
to  surge  and  move  in  the  cap,  in  a  way  I  did  not  like*  It 
b  true,  there  was  not  much  danger  yet ;  but  the  wind  was 
rising,  and  what  was  to  be  done,  ought  to  be  done  at  once, 
I  was  not  sorry,  however,  to  perceive  that  five  or  six  of  the 
savages.  Smudge  among  the  number,  began  to  betray  signs 
of  sea-sickness.  I  would  have  eiven  Ulawbonny,  at  the 
moment,  to  have  had  all  the  rascals  in  rough  water ! 

I  now  endeavoured  to  make  Smudge  understand  the  ne* 
cessity  of  my  having  assistance  from  below,  both  to  assist 
in  turning  the  vessel,  and  in  getting  the  yards  and  masts 
into  their  places.  The  old  fellow  shook  his  head,  and  looked 
ffrave  at  this.  I  saw  he  was  not  sick  enough  yet,  to  be 
mdiiS^rent  about  bis  life.  After  a  time,  however,  he  pro* 
nounced  the  names  of  Neb  and  Yo,  the  blacks  having  extract- 
ed the  attention  of  the  savages,  the  last  being  the  cook.  { 
understood  him,  he  would  suffer  these  two  to  come  to  my 
assistanee,  provided  it  could  be  done  without  endangering 
bis  own  asce&deocy.  Three  unarmed  men  could  hardly  bo 
dangerous  to  twenty-five  who  were  armed;  and  then  I  sus* 
pected  that  he  fancied  the  negroes  would  prove  allies  to  him- 
self, in  the  event  of  a  struggle,  rather  than  foes.  As  fov 
Neb,  he  made  a  fatal  mistake ;  nor  was  he  much  nearer  the 
truth  in  regard  to  Joe— or  Yo,  as  he  called  hunt — Che  cook 
feeling  quite  as  much  for  the  honour  of  the  American  fiagi 
as  the  fairest-skinned  seaman  in  the  country.  It  is  gene* 
rally  founds  that  the  loyalty  of  the  negroes  is  of  proof. 

I  found  means  to  make  Smudge  understand  the  manner 
in  which  these  two  blacks  could  be  got  on  deck,  without  let« 
ting  up  the  rest*  As  soon  as  he  fairly  comprehended  the 
means  to  be  used,  he  cheerfully  acquiesced,  and  I  Aiade  the 
necessary  communication  to  Marble.  A  rope  was  sent 
down,  over  the  stem-boat^  to  the  cabin- windows,  and  Neb 
took  a  turn  round  his  body ;  when  he  was  hauled  up  to  the 
gunwale  of  the  boat,  into  which  he  was  dragged  by  the  as- 
sistance of  the  savages.  The  same  process  was  used  with 
Joe.  Before  the  negroes  were  permitted  to  go  alofl,  how- 
ever. Smudge  made  them  a  brief  oration,  in  which  oracular 
iKaiitenGes  were  blended  with  signifioant  gastures,  and  indi* 
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behaviour.  After  this,  I  seat  the  Mack«  into  the  main-top^ 
and  glad  enough  I  thought  they  were  bo6h  to  get  there. 

Thus  reinforced,  im  had  the  main-top-mast  fidded  in  a 
very  few  minute.  Neh  was  then  direoled  to  set  up  ^ 
rigging,  and  to  elear  away  the  yard,  eo  it  night  be  got 
into  its  place,  in  a  word,  an  hoar  passed  in  acUve  ezer* 
tims,  at  the  end  of  which,  we  had  everything  rove,  bent, 
and  in  its  place,  on  the  main-mast,  iVom  the  top«mast«head 
to  the  deck.  The  top-gallant-mast  was  lying  fore  and  aft 
in  the  wakt,  and  could  not  then  be  touched ;  nor  was  it  ne- 
cessary. I  ordered  the  men  to  loosen  both  sails,  and  to 
overhaul  down  their  rigging.  In  the  eyes  of  Smudge,  this 
looked  highly  promising ;  and  the  savages  gave  a  yell  of 
delight  when  they  saw  the  iop-sail  fairly  filled  and  drawing. 
I  added  the  main-sail  to  the  pressure,  and  then  the  ship 
began  to  walk  off  the  coast,  at  a  rate  that  promised  all  I 
hoped  £ir.  It  was  now  necessary  (or  me  to  stiek  by  the 
wheel,  of  the  uses  of  which  Smudge  began  to  obtain  some 
notions.  At  this  time,  the  vessel  was  more  than  two  leagues 
from  the  island,  and  objects  began  to  look  dim  ak»ng  the 
coast.  As  for  the  canoes,  they  could  no  longer  be  seen, 
and  chasing  us  any  farther  was  quite  out  of  the  question.  I 
felt  that  the  crisis  was  approaching. 

Smudge  and  his  companions  now  became  more  and  more 
tamest  on  the  subject  of  turning  the  ship  round.  The  indis- 
tinctness of  the  land  began  seriously  to  alarm  them,  and 
aea-sickness  had  actually  placed  four  of  their  nunober  fiat 
on  the  deck.  I  could  see  that  the  old  fellow  himself  was  k 
good  deal  afiected,  though  his  spirit,  and  the  risks  he  ran, 
kept  him  in  motion,  and  vigilantly  on  the  watch.  It  was 
necessary  to  seem  to  do  something ;  an^  I  sent  the  negroes 
up  into  the  fore-top,  to  get  the  topsail-yard  in  its  place,  and 
the  sail  set.  This  occupied  another  hour,  before  we  werb 
entirely  through,  when  the  land  was  getting  nearly  (swu^. 
As  soon  as  the  mizen-top-sail  was  set,  I  braced  sharp  up, 
and  brought  the  ship  close  upon  the  wind.  This  caused  the 
Indians  to  wilt  down  like  flowers  under  a  burning  sun,  just 
as  I  expected;  there  being,  by  this  time,  a  seven-knot 
breeze,  and  a  smart  head-sea  on.  Old  Smudge  felt  that  his 
forces  were  last  deseiting  Urn,  and  he  now  came  to  nse^  te 
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a  HMiiiiMr  that  would  not  be  denied,  and  I  felt  the  necewltjf 
of  doing  something  to  appease  him.  I  got  the  savages  sta* 
tioned  as  well  as  I  could,  hauled  up  the  main-sail,  and  put. 
the  ship  in  stays.  We  tacked  better  than  I  could  have 
believed  possible,  and  when  my  wild  captors  saw  that  we 
were  actually  moving  in  the  direction  of  the  land,  again, 
their  delight  was  infinite.  Their  leader  was  ready  to  hug 
me ;  but  I  avoided  this  pleasure  in  the-best  manner  I  could. 
As  for  the  consequences,  I  had  no  apprehensions,  knowug 
we  were  too  far  off  to  have  any  reason  to  dread  the  canoes, 
and  being  certain  it  i|ras  easy  enough  to  avoid  them  in  such 
a  breeze. 

Smudge  and  his  companions  were  less  on  the  alert,  as 
soon  as  they  perceived  the  ship  was  going  in  the  proper 
direction.  They  probably  believed  the  danger  in  a  measure 
over,  and  they  be^n  to  yield  a  little  to  their  physical  suf- 
ferings. I  called  Neb  to  the  wheel,  and  leaning  over  the 
taffirail,  I  succeeded  in  getting  Marble  to  a  cabin-window, 
without  alafming  Smudge.  I  then  told  the  mate  to  get  all 
his  forces  in  the  forecastle,  having  observed  that  the  Indians 
avoided  that  part  of  the  vessel,  on  account  of  the  heavy 
plunges  she  occasionally  made,  and  possibly  because  they 
fancied  our  people  were  all  afl.  As  soon  as  the  plan  was 
understood,  I  strolled  forward,  looking  up  at  the  sails,  and 
touching  a  rope,  here  and  there,  like  one  bent  on  his  ordi* 
nary  duty.  The  savage  stationed  at  the  fore-scuttle  was  as 
sick  as  a  dog,  and  with  streaming  eyes,  he  was  paying  the 
landsmen's  tribute  to  the  sea.  The  hatch  was  very  strong, 
and  it  was  secured  simply  by  its  hasp  and  a  bit  of  iron 
thrust  through  it.  I  had  only  to  slip  my  hand  down,  remove 
the  iron,  throw  open  the  hatch,  when'*  the  ship^s  company 
ptreamed  up  on  deck.  Marble  leading. 

It  was  not  a  moment  for  explanations.  I  saw,  at  a  glance, 
that  the  mate  and  his  followers  regarded  the  situation  of  the 
ship  very  di^rently  from  what  I  did  myself.  I  had  now 
been  hours  with  the  savages,  had  attained  a  little  of  their 
confidence,  and  knew  how  dependent  they  were  on  myself 
ibr  their  final  safety ;  all  of  which,  in  a  small  degree,  dis- 
posed me  to  treat  them  with  some  of  the  lenity  I  fancied  I 
had  received  from  them,  in  my  own  person.  But,  Marble 
fund  the  crew  had  been  chafing  below,  like  caged  lions,  the 
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vhole  time,  and,  as  I  aftei  wards  learned,  had  actoally  taken 
an  unanimous  vote  to  blow  themselves  up,  before  they 
would  permit  the  Indians  to  retain  the  control  of  the  vessel. 
Then  poor  Captain  Williams  was  much  beloved  forward, 
and  his  death  remained  to  be  avenged.  I  would  have  said 
a  word  in  favour  of  my  captors,  but  the  first  glance  I  got 
at  the  flushed  face  of  the  mate,  told  me  it  would  be  useless. 
I  turned,  therefore,  to  the  sick  savage  who  had  been  lefl  as 
a  sentinel  over  the  fore-scuttle,  to  prevent  his  interference. 
This  man  was  armed  with  the  pistols  that  had  been  taken 
from  me,  and  he  showed  a  disposition  to  use  them.  I  was 
too  quick  in  my  motions,  however,  falling  upon  him  so  soon 
as  to  prevent  one  who  was  not  expert  with  the  weapons  from 
using  them.  We  clenched,  and  fell  on  the  deck  together, 
the  Indian  letting  the  pistols  fall  to  meet  my  grasp. 

As  this  occurred,  I  heard  the  cheers  of  the  seamen ;  and 
Marble,  shouting  out  to  **  revenge  Captain  Williams,''  gave 
the  order  to  charge.  I  soon  had  my  own  fellow  perfectly 
at  my  mercy,  and  got  him  so  near  the  end  of  the  jib  down- 
haul,  as  to  secure  him  with  a  turn  or  two  of  that  rope.  The 
man  made  little  resistance,  afler  the  first  onset ;  and,  catching 
up  the  pistols,  I  lefl  him,  to  join  in  what  was  doing  afl.  As 
I  lay  on  the  deck,  I  heard  several  plunges  into  the  water, 
and  then  half-a-dozen  of  most  cruelly  crushing  blows  suc- 
ceeded. Not  a  shot  was  fired  by  either  party,  though  some 
of  our  people,  who  had  carried  all  their  arms  below  the 
night  the  ship  was  seized,  used  their  pikes  with  savage  free* 
dom.  By  the  time  I  got  as  far  aA  as  the  main-mast,  the 
vessel  was  our  own.  Nearly  half  the  Indians  had  thrown 
themselves  into  the  sea;  the  remaining  dozen  had  either 
been  knocked  in  the  head  like  beeves,  or  were  stuck,  like 
so  n)any  porkers.  The  dead  bodies  followed  the  living 
into  the  sea.  Old  Smudge  alone  remained,  at  the  moment 
of  which  I  have  spoken. 

The  leader  of  the  savages  was  examining  the  movements 
of  Neb,  at  the  moment  the  shout  was  raised ;  and  the  black, 
abandoning  the  wheel,  threw  his  arms  round  those  of  the 
old  man,  holding  him  like  a  vice.  In  this  situation  he  was 
found  by  Marble  and  myself,  who  approached  at  the  same 
instant,  one  on  each  side  of  the  quarter-deck.    ^ 
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*<  OverixMurd  with  the  blackguard  P  oallad  eat  Ihe  eicitoA 
mate ;  ^  overboard  with  him,  Neb,  like  a  trooper's  hone  P 

**  Hold — "  I  interrupted,  ^  spare  the  old  wretch,  Mr.  Mar* 
ble ; — ^he  spared  me." 

A  request  from  me  would,  at  any  moment,  outweigh  aa 
order  from  the  captain,  himself,  so  far  as  the  Mack  was 
.  concerned,  else  Smudge  would  certainly  have  gone  into  the 
ocean,  like  a  bundle  of  straw.  Marble  had  in  him  a  good 
deal  of  the  indi^rence  to  bodily  suflering  that  is  generated 
by  habit,  and,  aroused,  he  was  a  dangerous,  and  sometiffles 
a  hard  man ;  but,  in  the  main,  he  was  not  cruel ;  and  then 
he  was  alwa3rs  manly.    In  the  short  stru^le  which  he  had 

Essed,  he  had  actually  dropped  his  pike,  to  knock  an 
dian  down  with  his  fist ;  bundling  the  fellow  through  a 
e>rt  without  ceremony,  ere  he  had  time  to  help  hinoself. 
ut  he  disdained  striking  Smudge,  with  such  odds  against 
him ;  and  he  went  to  the  helm,  himself,  bidding  Neb  secure 
the  prisoner.  Glad  of  this  little  relief  to  a  scene  so  horrible, 
I  ran  forward,  intending  to  bring  my  own  prisoner  aft,  and 
to  have  the  two  confined  together,  below.  But  I  was  too  late. 
One  of  the  Philadelphians  had  just  got  the  poor  wretches 
head  and  shoulders  through  the  bow*port,  and  1  was  barely 
in  time  to  see  his  feet  disappear. 

Not.  a  cheer  was  given  for  our  success.  When  all  was 
over,  the  men  stood  gazing  at  each  other,  stem,  frowning, 
and  yet  with  the  aspects  of  those  who  felt  the^  had  been,  m 
a  manner,  disgraced  by  the  circumstances  which  led  them 
to  the  necessity  of  thus  r^aining  the  command  of  their  own 
vessel.  As  for  myself,  I  ran  and  sprang  upon  the  taffrail, 
to  look  into  the  ship's  wake.  A  painful  sight  met  me,  there! 
During  the  minute  or  two  passed  in  the  brief  struggle,  the 
Crisis  had  gone  steadily  ahead,  like  the  earth  moving  in  its 
orbit,  indifl^rent  to  the  struggles  of  the  nations  that  are  con- 
tending on  its  bosom.  I  could  see  beads  and  arms  tossing 
in  our  track  for  a  hundred  fathoms,  those  who  coufil  not 
swim  struggling  to  the  last  to  preserve  their  existence. 
Marble,  Smudge  and  Neb,  were  all  looking  in  the  same 
direction,  at  that  instant.  Under  an  impulse  I  could  not 
control,  I  ventured  to  suggest  that  we  might  yet  taok  and 
save  several  of  Uie  wretches. 
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^  Lei  them  drown,  «&d  be  d— d  I"  wms  the  ekietmaAe^ 
Benteadous  anawen 

«« No— -no— Masser  Mile,"  Neb  ventured  to  add,  with  a 
remonstrating  shake  of  the  head — ^*  dat  will  nebber  do— no 
good  ebher  cone  of  Ibjib.  If  you  don't  drown  him,  he  ear- 
iun  drown  you.'* 

I  saw  it  was  idle  to  Femonetnrtef  and  by  this  time  one 
4ark  ^pot,  a^r  aaother,  b^aa  to  disappear,  as  the  ▼ietlms 
sank  iB  the  ooean.  As  fbr  Smudge,  his  eye  was  riveted  on 
the  struggling  Ibrms  of  his  fi>llowers,  in  a  manner  to  show 
that  traces  of  human  feeling  are  to  be  found,  in  some  aspeet 
or  other,  in  every  condition  of  iife^  I  thought  I  could  detect 
workings  of  the  countenance  of  this  being,  indurated  as  his 
heart  had  become  by  a  long  life  of  savage  ferocity,  which 
denoted  how  keenly  he  felt  the  sudden  destruction  that  had 
alighted  on  his  tribe.  He  might  have  had  sons  and  grantl- 
aons  among  those  struggling  wretohes,  on  whom  he  was 
now  gaaing  for  the  last  time.  If  so,  his  self-command  was 
almost  miraculous ;  for,  while  I  couid  see  that  he  felt,  and 
felt  intensely,  not  a  sign  <^  weakness  escaped  him.  As  the 
hist  head  sunk  firom  view,  I  could  see  him  shudder;  a  sup* 
pressed  groan  escaped  him ;  then  he  turned  his  fkce  towards 
the  bulwarks,  and  stood  immovable  as  one  of  Uie  pines  of 
his  own  forests,  for  a  long  time.  I  asked  Marble's  permis- 
sion to  release  the  old  man's  arms,  and  the  mate  granted  it, 
thou^  not  without  growling  a  few  curses  on  him,  and  on 
all  who  had  been  concerned  in  the  late  occurrences  en  board 
Ihe  ship. 

Tfmre  was  too  much  duty  to  be  done,  to  render  all  secure, 
to  suflfor  us  to  waste  much  time  in  mere  syn^thy.  All  the 
top*masl  rigging,  backstays,  dsc.,  had  to  be  set  up  afresh, 
and  gangs  were  sent  about  this  duty,  forward'  and  aki  The 
hieod  was  washed  from  the  decks,  and  a  portion  of  the  orew 
got  along  the  top-gallant-masts,  and  pointed  them.  The 
topsails  were  all  close-reefed,  the  courses  hauled  up,  the 
spanks  and  jib  taken  in,  and  the  ship  hove-tp.  |t  wanted 
but  two  hoars  of  sunset  when  Mr.  Marble  had  got  things  to 
his  mind.  We  had  crossed  rqyc^|-yards,  anci  had  eypything 
■et  that  would  dr^^,  f|ponf^  the;  tr.Mcks  ^own.  The  launch 
was  in  the  winter  tpwing  astern  ;  the  ship  was  then  aoout  n 
liiile  froni  tI)Q  9p»uthem  passage  into  the  bay,  towards  whicl| 
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she  WM  Bteeriog  wkh  the  wind  very  much  as  it  had  been 
since  an  hour  afler  sunrise,  though  slightly  falling.  Our 
guns  were  loose,  and  the  crew  was  at  quarters.  Even  I  did 
not  know  what  the  new  captain  intended  to  do,  for  he  had 
given  his  orders  in  the  manner  of  one  whose  mind  was  too 
immovably  made  up,  to  admit  of  consultation.  The  lar- 
board battery  was  manned,  and  orders  had  been  given  to 
see  the  guns  on  that  side  levelled  and  ready  for  firing.  As 
the  ship  brushed  past  the  bland,  in  entering  the  bay,  the 
whole  of  thb  broadside  was  delivered  in  among  its  bushes 
and  trees.  We  heard  a  few  yells,  in  reply,  that  satisfied  us 
the  grape  had  told,  and  that  Marble  had  not  miscalculated 
the  position  of  some  of  his  enemies,  at  least. 

When  the  ship  entered  the  little  bay,  it  was  with  a  mo> 
derate  and  steady  movement,  the  breeze  being  greatly  broken 
by  the  forests.  The  main-yard  was  thrown  aback,  and  I 
was  ordered  into  the  launch,  with  its  crew  armed.  A  swivel 
was  in  the  bows  of  the  boat,  and  I  pulled  into  the  creek,  in 
Order  to  ascertain  if  there  were  any  signs  of  the  savages.  In 
entering  the  creek,  the  swivel  was  discharged,  according  to 
orders,  and  we  soon  detected  p.  oofs  that  we  disturbed  a 
bivouac.  I  now  kept  loading  anc  firing  this  little  piece  into 
the  bushes,  supporting  it  with  occasional  volleys  of  musketry, 
until  pretty  well  satisfied  that  we  had  swept  the  shore  efiec- 
tually.  At  the  bivouac,  I  found  the  canoes,  and  our  own 
yawl,  and  what  was  some  little  revenge  for  what  had  hap- 
pened, I  also  found  a  pile  of  no  less  than  six  hundred  skins, 
which  had  doubtless  been  brought  to  trade  with  us,if  neces* 
sary,  in  order  to  blind  our  eyes  until  the  favourable  moment 
for  the  execution  of  the  conspiracy  should  ofifer.  I  made  no 
scruple  about  confiscating  these  skins,  which  were  taken  on 
board  the  ship. 

I  next  went  to  the  island,  on  which  I  fi>und  one  man 
dying  with  a  grape-shot  wound,  and  evidence  that  a  consi- 
derable party  had  lefl  it,  as  soon  as  they  felt  our  fire»  This 
party  had  probably  gone  outside  the  island,  but  it  was  get- 
ting too  late  to  follow.  On  my  return,  I  met  the  ship  com- 
ing out,  Captain  Marble  being  determined  not  to  trust  her 
ibside  another  night.  The  wind  was  getting  light,  and,  the 
tides  running  fiercely  in  that  high  latitude,  we  were  glad  to 
fnake  an  ofiing  again,  while  there  was  still  day.   The  success 
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with  the  skins  greatly  mollified  the  new  captain,  who  de- 
jclared  to  me  that,  after  he  had  hanged  Smudge  in  sight  of 
his  own  shores,  he  should  "feel  something  like  himself 
again«^*' 

We  passed  the  night  under  our  top-sails,  standing  off  and 
on,  with  the  wind  steady,  but  light,  at  the  southwards  Next 
morning,  the  duty  of  the  ship  went  on  as  usual,  until  the 
men  had  breakfasted,  when  we  stood  again  into  the  bay. 
This  time^  we  hove-to  so  as  to  get  one  of  the  buoys,  when 
we  dropped  the  stream,  leaving  the  top-sails  set.  We  then 
hove  up  the  anchor,  securing  the  range  of  cable  that  was 
bent  to  It.  Both  of  the  anchors,  and  their  ranges  of  cable, 
were  thus  recovered ;  the  ends  of  the  last  being  entered  at 
the  hawse-holes,  and  the  pieces  spliced.  This  work  may 
have  occupied  us  four  hours ;  after  which,  the  stream-anchor 
was  hove  up,  catted  and  fished.  Marble  then  ordered  a  whip 
rove  at  the  fore-yard-arm. 

I  was  on  the  quarter-deck  when  this  command  was  sud- 
denly given.  I  wished  to  remonstrate,  for  I  had  some  tole- 
rably accurate  notions  of  legality,  and  the  rights  of  persons. 
Still,  I  did  not  like  to  say  anything ;  for  Captain  Marble's 
eye  and  manner  were  not  the  least  in  the  trifling  mood,  at 
that  instant.  The  whip  was  soon  rove,  and  the  men  stood 
looking  aft,  in  silent  expectation. 

"  Take  that  murdering  blackguard  forward,  fasten  his 
arms  behind  his  back,  place  him  on  the  third  gun,  and  wait 
for  orders,"  added  our  new  captain,  sternly. 

No  one  dared  hesitate  about  obeying  these  orders,  though 
I  could  see  that  one  or  two  of  the  lads  disliked  the  business. 

"  Surely,"  I  ventured  to  say,  in  a  low  voice,  "  you  are 
not  in  earnest,  Mr.  Marble  I" 

"  Captain  Marble,  if  you  please,  Mr.  Wallingford.  I  am 
now  master  of  this  vessel,  and  you  are  her  chief-mate.  I 
intend  to  hang  your  friend  Smudge,  as  an  example  to  the 
rest  of  the  coast.  These  woods  are  full  of  eyes  at  this  mo- 
ment ;  and  the  sight  they  '11  presently  see,  will  do  more  good 
than  forty  missionaries,  and  threescore  and  ten  years  of 
preaching.  Set  the  fellow  up  on  the  gun,  men,  as  I  ordered* 
This  is  the  way  to  generalize  with  an  Indian." 

In  a  moment,  there  stood  the  hapless  wretch,  looking 
about  him  with  an  expression  that  denoted  the  consmousness 
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f^  fbageri  though  it  w«a  not  poanbte  he  oouM  pen^hnd 

the  precise  mode  of  bis  execution.  I  went  to  hun,  and 
pressed  his  hand,  pointing  upward,  as  n^uch  as  to  say  hie 
whole  trust  was  now  in  the  Great  Spirit.  The  Inctian  un« 
ders^ood  roe,  for  from  that  instant  he  assumed  ani^r  of  dig- 
nified composure,  like  one  every  way  prepared  tQ  meet  1S9 
i(ate.  It  is  not  probable,  with  his  habits,  that  he  saw  any 
peculiar  hardship  in  his  own  case ;  for  he  had,  doubtless, 
sacrificed  many  a  prisoner  under  cireuinstaiices  of  t^as 
exaspenttion  than  that  which  hia  o^n  conduct  had  pfo* 
Toked. 

^  Let  two  of  the  *  niggers'  take  a  turn  with  the  end  of  the 
whip  round  the  chap's  neck,*'  said  Marble,  (00  dignified  te 
^urn  Jack  Ketch  in  person,  and  unwilling  to  set  any  of  the 
white  seamen  at  so  ungracious  an  office.  The  cook,  Joe^ 
and  another  black,  soon  performed  this  revoltiog  duty^  firon 
the  odium  of  which  a  sailor  seldom  altogether  escapes^ 

I  now  perceived  Smudge  looking  upward,  seemiag  to 
comprehend  the  nature  of  thei  f^te  that  awaited  him*  The 
deeply-seated  principle  within  him,  caused  a  dark  shadow  to 
pass  over  a  countenance  already  so  gloomy  and  wrinkled 
by  su^ring  and  exposure;  and  he  turned  his  look  wistfully 
towards  Marble,  at  whose  command  each  order  in  succesakm 
had  been  obeyed.  Our  new  captain  caqght  that  gaze,  and 
I  was,  for  a  single  moment,  in  hope  he  would  relent,  and 
let  the  wretch  ga  But  Marble  had  pervaded  hiniself  he 
was  performing  a  great  act  of  nautical  justice ;  nor  was  he 
aware,  himself,  how  much  he  waa  influenced  by  a  feeling 
allied  to  vengeance. 

**  Sway  away !''  he  called  out ;  and  Smidge  w&s  dangling 
at  the  yard-arm  in  a  few  seconds. 

A  block  of  wood  could  not  have  been  more  motionless 
than  the  body  of  this  sava^,  afler  one  quivering  shudder  of 
su^erlng  had  escaped  it«  There  it  bung,  like  a  jewel-blockt 
and  every  sign  of  life  was  soon  taken  away^  In  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  a  man  was  sent  up^  and,  cutting  the  rope,  ^ 
body  fell,  with,  a  sharp  plunge,  into  the  wateI^  and  disap- 
peared* 

At  a  4ater  day,  th?  ^count  of  tim  affair  found  ila  way 
into  th^  i^w^{W^?s  ^\  honie.  A  few  moriUsta  endeavoured 
tp  thrij^w  3qwe  dpubfs  over  t)^  l^gf^lit^  v^  necesaiA}!  etf  tho 


ftodbedLof^  |ireteudkig  tfaal  iho^  eril  tlaui  goad  was  ttom 
to  the  cause  of  sacred  justice  by  such  disregard  of  ftiw  wa4 
principles ;  but  the  feeling  of  trade,  and  the  Beciurity  of  ships 
when  far  from  home,  were  motives  too  powerful  to  be  piit 
down  by  the  still,  quiet  remoostrances  of  reason  atad  rightt 
The  abuses  to  which  such  practices  would  be  likely  to 
lead,  in  cases  in  which  one  of  the  parties  constituted  himself 
the  law,  the  judge,  and  the  executioner,  were  urged  iq  vain 
against  the  active  and  ever-stimulating  incentire  of  a  l<dv% 
of  gold.  Still,  I  knew  that  Marble  wished  the  thing  uhdone 
when  it  was  too  late,  it  being  idle  to  think  of  quieting  tM 
flUl^estimis  of  that  monitor  God  has  implanted  within  U9,  by 
the  meretridous  and  selfish  approbation  of  those  Wliio  Judjgft 
of  right  and  wrol^  by  their  own  aarroW  Mft&dAti^  kteiMi 
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l$i  J&«rtf.-^**t*btbca  udvaasttfti  ou^  catjirct,  aurgik 
4& — **CKrgo^  eirgb,  villianda  p^r  corbo,  tsargo." 
Pan — *^  O I  rahsome,  ransome : — Do  not  hide  mine  eyes* 
1st  S6ld,—**Bo6koB  Thromtildo  boskos." 
Par. — ^  1  know  3^a  are  the  Maskos*  regiment, 

And  I  shall  lose  mv  lif&  for  want  of  hninia)re.r-^* 

Ajff9  W^  That  Snd$  flW 

Thb  Crisis  wad  tacked,  as  soon  as  the  body  of  6miidg6 
was  cut  down,  and  she  moved  slowly,  her  ctew  maiiktain* 
ing  a  melancholy  silence,  put  of  the  little  haveh.  I  never 
witnessed  stronger  evidence  of  dadbess  in  the  evolutkms  T>f 
a  vessel ;  the  slow  and  stately  departure  resemblibg  that  c^ 
mourners  leaving  the  grave  od  whieh  they  had  ju^  htord 
the  fall  of  the  clod*  Martdis  told  me  afterwards,  lie  had  been 
disposed  to  anchor,  and  remain  until  the  body  of  poor  Cap 
tain  Williams  should  rise-,  as  it  probably  would  within  th6 
next  f(Hrty-eight  hours ;  but  the  dread  of  a  Hediessity  of  sacrii 
fidng  more  of  the  nalive&i^  induced  him  to  quit  the  &tal  spoil 
without  paying  the  last  duties  to  oUr  worthy  old  cjommanden 
I  always  regretted  we  did  not  t^mmtit  for  I  ^link  o^ 
19* 
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Bfoold  hvn  oome  near  nsy  had  we  coatmued  in  t^  harboof 
a  month. 

It  was  high-noon  when  the  ship  onoe  more  issued  into 
the  broad  bosom  of  the  Pacific.  The  wind  was  at  south- 
east, and  as  we  drew  off  from  the  land,  it  came  fresh  and 
steady.  About  two,  having  an  offing  of  ten  or  twelve  miles, 
orders  were  issued  to  set  all  the  larboard  studding-sails,  and 
we  stood  to  the  southward  and  westward  under  a  press  of 
canvass.  Every  one  saw  in  this  change,  a  determination  to 
quit  the  coast ;  nor  did  we  regret  the  measure,  for  our  trade 
had  been  quite  successful,  down  to  the  moment  of  the  sei- 
sure,  but  could  hardly  be  prosperous  after  what  had  passed. 
1  had  not  been  consulted  in  the  affiiir  at  all,  but  the  second- 
mate  having  the  watch,  I  was  now  summoned  to  the  cabin,  and 
let  into  the  secret  of  our  future  movements.  I  found  Marble 
seated  at  the  cabin  table,  with  Captain  Williams's  writing- 
desk  open  before  him,  and  sundry  papers  under  examination. 

**  Take  a  seat,  Mr.  Wallingford,"  said  the  new  master, 
with  a  dignity  and  manner  suited  to  the  occasion.  '*  I  have 
just  been  overhauling  the  old  man's  instructions  from  the 
owners,  and  find  I  have  done  right  in  leaving  these  hang- 
gallows  rascals  to  themselves,  and  shaping  our  oonrse  to 
the  next  point  of  destination.  As  it  is,  the  ship  has  done 
surprisingly  well.  There  are  $67,370  good  Spaniards  down 
in  the  run,  and  that  for  goods  which  I  see  are  invoiced  at 
just  926,240 ;  and  when  you  consider  that  no  duties,  port- 
charges,  or  commissions  are  to  be  deducted,  but  that  the 
dollars  under  our  feet  are  all  our  own,  without  any  draw- 
backs, I  call  the  operation  a  good  one.  Then  that  blunder- 
mg  through  the  Straits,  though  it  must  never  be  talked  of  in 
any  other  light  than  a  bold  push  for  a  quick  passage,  did  us 
a  wonderful  deal  of  good,  shoving  us  ahead  near  a  month  in 
time.  It  has  put  us  so  much  ahead  of  our  calculations,  in- 
deed, that  I  would  cruise  for  Frenchmen  for  five  or  six 
weeks,  were  there  the  least  probability  that  one  of  the  chaps 
was  to  the  westward  of  the  Horn.  Such  not  being  the  fact, 
however,  and  there  still  being  a  very  long  road  before  us,  I 
have  thought  it  best  to  push  for  the  next  point  of  destina- 
tion. Read  that  page  of  the  owner's  idees,  Mr.  Wallingford, 
and  you  will  cet  their  advice  for  just  such  a  situation  as  thai 
in  which  we  find  ourselves." 
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The  passage  pointed  out  by  Captain  MarUe  was  some- 
what parenthetical,  and  was  simply  intended  to  aid  Captain 
Williams,  in  the  event  of  his  not  being  able  to  accomplish 
the  other  objects  of  his  voyage.  It  had  a  place  in  the 
instructions,  indeed,  solely  on  account  of  a  suggestion  of 
Marble's  himself,  the  project  being  one  of  those  favourite 
Schemes  of  the  mate,  that  men  sometimes  maintain  through 
thick  or  thin,  until  they  get  to  be  ruling  thoughts.  On  Cap- 
tain Williams  it  had  not  weighed  a  feather ;  his  intention 
having  been  to  proceed  to  the  Sandwich  Islands  for  sandal- 
wood, which  was  the  course  then  usually  pursued  by  North- 
West  traders,  after  quitting  the  coast.  The  parenthetical 
project,  however,  was  to  touch  at  the  last  island,  procure  a 
tew  divers,  and  proceed  in  quest  of  certain  islands  whereat 
was  snpposed  the  pearl  fishery  would  succeed.  Our  ship 
was  altogether  too  large,  and  every  way  too  expensive,  to 
be  risked  in  such  an  adventure,  and  so  I  told  the  ex-mate 
without  any  scruple.  But  this  fishery  was  a  *'  fixed  idea," 
a  quick  road  to  wealth,  in  the  new  captain's  mind,  and  find- 
ing it  in  the  instructions,  though  simply  as  a  contingent 
course,  he  was  inclined  to  regard  it  as  the  great  object  of 
the  voyage.  Such  it  was  in  his  eyes,  and  such  it  ought  to 
be,  as  he  imagined,  in  those  of  the  owners. 

Marble  had  excellent  qualities  in  his  way,  but  he  was  not 
fit  to  command  a  ship.  No  man  could  stow  her  better,  fit 
her  better,  sail  her  better,  take  better  care  of  her  in  heavy 
weather,  or  navigate  her  better ;  and  yet  he  wanted  the  judg- 
ment necessary  to-  manage  the  property  that  roust  be  com- 
mitted to  his  care,  and  he  had  no  more  ideas  of  commercial 
thrifl,  than  if  he  had  never  been  employed  in  any  of  the 
concerns  of  commerce.  This  was,  in  truth,  the  reason  he 
had  never  risen  any  higher  in  his  profession,  the  mercantile 
instinct  •»- one  of  the  liveliest  and  most  acute  to  be  found  in 
natural  history  —  forewarning  his  different  owners  that  he 
was  already  in  the  berth  nature  and  art  had  best  qualified 
him  to  fill.  It  is  wonderful  how  acute  even  dull  men  get  to 
be,  on  the  subject  of  money ! 

I  own  my  judgment,  such  as  it  was  at  nineteen,  was  op- 
posed to  the  opinion  of  the  captain.  I  could  see  that  the 
contingency  contemplated  by  the  instructions  had  not  arisen, 
and  that  we  should  be  acting  more  in  oonformity  with  the 
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wnbes  of  the  Dwoenrs,  by  proofing  to  the  Sandwich  lalaodi 
inquest  of  saaclal«wood,  and  theace  to  China,  aAer  a  cargo 
of  teas.  Aforble  was  not  to  be  conyineed,  however^  thou|;k 
I  think  my  arguments  shook  him  a  little.  What  might  have 
fallen  the  result,  it  is  difficult  to  say,  had  not  chance  be- 
friended the  views  of  each  of  us,  respectively.  It  is  proper 
to  add,  that  Marble  availed  himself  of  this  opportunity  ^o 
promote  Talcott,  who  was  brought  into  the  cabin  as  third- 
matOk  I  rejoieed  greatly  in  this  addition  to  our  little  circle 
on  the  quaiter-deck,  Taloott  being  a  man  of  education,  much 
nearer  my  own  age  than  the  two  others,  aiid  united  to  me 
1^  unusual  ties  sinde  our  common  adventure  in  the  priza 
[  was  not  only  rejoiced  to  be  able  to  associate  with  him,  but 
to  hear  him  called  JIfr.  Talcott. 

We  had  a  long,  but  mild,  passage  to  the  Sandwich  Islands. 
This  gtoap  occupied  a.v«ry  different  plai^  in  the  t^pinions 
of  the  world,  m  the  year  1800,  from  that  it  fills  to^daj^  StiU 
it  had  made  some  small  advances  in  civilization  since  the 
time  of  Cock.  I  am  told  there  are  churches,  taverds,  billiard- 
tables,  and  stone  dwellings  in  these  islands  now,  which  are 
Aist  turning  to  the  Christian  religion,  and  obtaining  the  med- 
ley of  convenience,  security,  vice,  roguery,  law  and  comforti 
that  is  known  as  civilization^  It  was  far  different  then,  our 
reception  being  by  men  who  were  but  a  small  d^pree  re- 
moved from  savages.  Among  those  who  first  came  on  board 
us^  hoWeter,  was  the  master  of  an  American  brig,  belonging 
to  Boston,  whose  vessel  had  got  on  a  reef,  and  bilged.  He 
intended  to  remain  by  the  wreck,  but  wished  to  dispose  of  a 
Considerable  amount  of  sandal-wood  that  wtis  still  in  his 
vessel^  and  for  the  safety  of  which  he  was  under  great  con« 
oef n,  as  the  first  gale  of  wind  might  scatter  it  to  the  winds 
of  the  ocoan.  If  he  could  c^tain  a  fresh  stock  of  goods  to 
trtde  on»  he  proposed  remaining  on  the  islands  until  another 
vetosl  belonging  to  the  same  owners,  which  was  expected  in 
a  few  months,  should  arrive,  on  board  which  vessel  he  in- 
tended to  em^rk  with  everything  he  could  save  from  tfaa 
wreck,  and  such  wood  as  he  could  purchase  in  the  interim. 
Captein  Marble  nibbed  his  hands  with  delight,  when  he  re- 
turned firom  a  visit  to  the  wreck,  his  amuusements  all  com- 
pleted. 

'*  Lilek  is  irith  us,  liaster  Miles,*'  he  said,  '*  and  wo  '11  be 


«ff  !br  tben^  pearl  fisheri^  next  vmek.  t  bat«  tlbU'ght  sdt 
Ihd  sandaiKwood  in  the  wreek,  paying  io  truMpeiy,  and  al 
prksdi  onlj  about  d'3dl>ie  IndSah  trade,  and  we  will  heave  up^ 
and  carry  tlie  ship  roumd  to  the  wr^^,  and  biegin  to  take  m 
tfais  afternoon.  There  is  capital  holditi^-grouad  inside  the 
reef,  and  tlie  ship  can  he  safely  carried  mib^  a  bandied 
fiithcMns  of  her  cargd  !^' 

Ail  turned  out  as  Marble  had  hoped  and  pi^eted,  and 
Uie  Crisis  was  back  at  her  hndhorage  in  front  of  ihe  vilfage^ 
iirhich  is  now  the  city  of  Honolulu,  wtthm  the  week  namedi 
We  got  our  supply  of  hogs,  and  having  pfcucured  four  of  thd 
best  divers  going,  wtd  sailed  in  quest  of  CapDain  Marble's 
Qdontdo  of  pearls.  I  #as  \(ssas  opposed  to  the  scheme  than 
I  had  been,  for  Vb  were  now  so  much  in  advance  of  our 
lime^  that  we  could  a^id  to  pass  a  few  w^ks  among  the 
islands,  previously  to  sailing  At  China.  Our  course  was  td 
die  south-west,  crossing  t^  line  in  about  170®  west  longi^ 
tude.  There  was  a  clear  sea,  for  more  tham  a  ft>rtn>ght, 
while  we  were  near  the  equator,  the  ship  making  but  little 
progress.  Glad  enough  was  t  to  h^ar  the  order  giveil  to 
turn  more  to  tke  n6r|hward  agaiil ;  fbr  the  heat  was  oppi^- 
^ve,  and  this  Was  inclining  to^fds  our  route  to  China^ 
We  had  be^n  out  from  Owyhee,  as  it  was  then  usual  to  call 
the  island  where  Cook  wias  killed  -^  Hawaii,  M  it  is  called 
to-day  ^- we  had  been  out  from  this  island,  about  a  nfonth, 
when  Marble  caiae  up  to  me  t)ne  fin^,  moon-Ught  (evening, 
itt  my  watch,  rubbihg  his  hands,  ad  was  hi^  casti(Mn  When  i^ 
good  humour,  and  broke  out  as  follows :— ^ 

'*  I  '11  tell  you  what,  Mifes,"  he  said, "  you  and  I  havd 
been  salted  down  by  Providence  for  something  more  than 
common  I  Just  look  back  at  all  bur  adventures  ih  the  last 
three  years,  and  see  what  they  come  to.  Firstly,  there  Was 
shipwreck  oTer  here  on  the  coast  of  Madagascar,"  jerking 
his  thumb  over  a  shoulder  in  a  manner  that  was  intended 
lo  indicate  about  two  huMred  degrees  of  longitude,  thai 
beihg  somewhat  aaar  oar  present  distance  fk>m  the  place  hd 
mbntsoned^  in  an  air  line;  **  then  Mowed  the  boat  business 
anibr  the  Isle  of  Bourbon,  and  the  afihir  with  the  privateei^ 
off  Guadaloupe.  Well,  as  if  itet  wernt  ehough,  we  shit^ 
fcigath^  aglBik  ih  this  vesM,'and  a  tin«e  We  had  of  it  with 
yte  ¥Mkh  leMBF'«^auih|Het    Aftar  that^  a  davil  (tf  a  pM^ 
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gage  we  nuade  of  it  throagh  the  Straits  of  Magellan.  Tlie» 
came  the  inelaBchoiy  loss  of  Captain  Williams,  and  all  that 
iMisiness ;  after  which  we  got  the  sandal- wood  out  of  the 
wreck,  which  I  consider  the  luckiest  transaction  of  all." 

**  I  hope  you  don't  set  down  the  loss  of  Captain  Wiilians 
lunong  our  luck,  sir  I" 

"  Not  I,  hut  the  stuff  is  all  logged  together,  you  know ; 
and,  in  overhauling  for  one  idee,  in  such  a  mess,  a  fellow  is 
(ipt  to  get  hold  of  another.  As  I  was  saying,  we  have  been 
fimazingly  lucky,  and  I  expect  noUiing  else  but  we  shall 
discover  an  island  yetl" 

**  Can  that  be  of  any  gr^at  service  to  us  1  There  are  so 
many  owners  ready  to  start  up  and  claim  such  discoveries, 
that  I  qu^tion  if  it  would  do  us  any  great  benefit." 
•  *'  Let  them  start  up— who  cares  for  them ;  we  Ml  have  Ihe 
christening,  and  that 's  half  the  battle.  Marble  Land«  Wal« 
lingford  &iy,  Talcott  Hills,  and  Cape  Crisis,  would  look 
well  on  a  chart— ha  1  Miles  ?" 

"  I  have  no  objection  to  see  it,  sir." 

*<  Land  ho  I"  cried  the  look-out  on  the  forecastle. 
.    **  There  it  is  now,  by  George  I"  cried  Marble,  springing 
forward — "  I  overhauled  the  chart  half  an  hour  since,  ai^ 
there  ought  to  be  nothing  within  six  hundred  miles  of  us." 

There  it  was,  sure  enough,  and  much  nearer  to  us  than 
was  at  all  desirable.  So  near,  indeed,  that  the  wash  of  the 
breakers  on  the  reef  that  so  generally  lies  off  from  the  low 
coraf  islands  of  the  Pacific,  was  distinctly  audible  from  the 
ship.  The  moon  gave  a  strong  light,  it  is  true,  and  the 
night  was  soil  and  balmy ;  but  the  air,  which  was  very  light, 
blew  directly  towards  this  reef,  and  then  there  were  always 
currents  to  apprehend.     We  sounded,  but  got  no  bottom. 

^*  Ay,  this  is  one  of  your  coral  reefs,  where  a  man  goes 
on  the  rocks  from  off  soundings,  at  a  single  jump,"  muttered 
Marble,  ordering  the  ship  brought  by  the  wind  on  the  best 
tack  to  haul  off  shore.  "  No  notice,  and  a  wreck.  As  for 
anchoring  in  such  a  place,  a  fellow  might  as  well  run  a  line 
put  to  Japan ;  and,  could  an  anchor  find  the  bottom,  the 
cable  would  have  some  such  berth  as  a  man  who  slept  in  a 
hammock  filled  with  open  razors." 

All  this  was  true  enough ;  and  we  watched  the  efi^  of 
our  change  of  course  with  the  greatest  anxiety.    All  hands 
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were  called,  and  the  men  were  stationed,  in  readiiieBS  to 
work  the  ship.  But,  a  few  minutes  satisfied  us,  the  hope  of 
clawing  off,  in  so  light  an  air,  was  to  the  last  degree  vain. 
The  vessel  set  in  fast  towards  the  reef,  the  breakers  on 
which  now  became  apparent,  even  by  the  light  of  the  moon ; 
the  certain  sign  they  were  fearfully  near. 

This  was  one  of  those  moments  in  which  Marble  ooold 
show  himself  to  be  a  true  man.  He  was  perfectly  calm 
and  self-possessed;  and  stood  on  the  tafirail,  giving  his 
orders,  with  a  distinctness  and  precision  I  had  never  seen 
surpassed.  I  was  kept  in  the  chains,  myself,  to  watch  the 
casts  of  the  lead.  No  bottom,  however,  was  the  never-fail- 
ihg  report ;  nor  was  any  bottom  expected ;  it  being  known 
that  these  reefs  were  quite  perpendicular  on  their  seaward 
side.  The  captain  called  out  to  me,  from  time  to  time,  to 
be  active  and  vigilant,  as  our  set  inshore  was  uncontrolla« 
ble,  and  the  boats,  if  in  the  water,  as  the  launch  could  not 
be  for  twenty  minutes,  would  be  altogether  useless.  I  pro- 
posed to  lower  the  yawl,  and  to  pull  to  leeward,  to  try  the 
soundings,  in  order  to  ascertain  if  it  were  not  possible  to  find 
bottom  at  some  point  short  of  the  reef,  on  which  we  should 
hopelessly  be  set,  unless  checked  b^nsome  such  means,  in 
the  course  of  the  next  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes. 

"  Do  it  at  once,  sir,'*  cried  Marble.  "  The  thought  is  a 
good  one,  and  does  you  credit,  Mr.  Wallingford." 

I  lefl  the  ship  in  less  than  five  minutes,  and  pulled  off, 
under  the  ship's  lee-bow,  knowing  that  tacking  or  faring 
would  be  out  of  the  question,  under  the  circumstances.  I 
stood  up  in  the  stern-sheets,  and  made  constant  casts  with 
the  hand-lead,  with  a  short  line,  however,  as  the  boat  went 
foaming  through  the  water.  The  reef  was  now  plainly  in 
sight,  and  I  could  see,  as  well  as  hear,  the  long,  formidable 
ground-swells  of  the  Pacific,  while  fetching  up  against  these 
solid  barriers,  they  rolled  over,  broke,  and  went  beyond, the 
rocks  in  angry  froth.  At  this  perilous  instant,  when  I  . 
would  not  have  given  the  poorest  acre  of  Clawbonny  to 
have  been  the  owner  of  the  Crisis,  I  saw  a  spot  to  leeward 
that  was  comparatively  still,  or  in  which  the  water  did  not 
break.  It  was  not  fifly  fathoms  from  me  when 'first  disco- 
vered, and  towards  it  I  steered,  animating  the  men  to  re- 
doubled exertions.    We  were  in  this  liarrow  belt  of  smooth 
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wfttnr,  M  it  Slight  he  in  ao  instaot,  and  tlie  curreot  sucked 
the  boat  through  it  so  fast,  as  to  allow  time  to  make  but  a 
nngle  cast  of  the  lead«    I  got  bottom ;  but  it  was  in  sis 

fi^homsl 

The  boat  was  turned,  and  headed  out  again,  as  if  life  and 
death  depended  on  the  result.  The  ship  was  fortunately 
within  sound  of  the  voice,  steering  still  by  the  wind,  though 
setting  three  feet  towards  the  reef,  ibr  one  made  in  the 
desired  directioti ;  and  I  hailed. 

<«  What  now,  Mr.  Wallingford  IV  demanded  Maible,  at 
calmly  as  if  anchored  near  a  wharf  at  home. 

«« Do  you  see  the  boat,  sir  7" 

**  Quite  plainly ; — God  knows  you  are  near  enough  to  be 

en,** 

*'  Has  the  ship  steerage- way  on  her.  Captain  MarUef* 

*<  Just  that,  and  nothing  more  to  boast  of." 

*^  Then  9mk  no  questions ;  but  try  to  follow  tiie  boat.  It 
ia  the  only  hope ;  and  it  may  succeed." 

I  got  no  answer ;  but  t  heard  the  deep,  authoritative  voice 
of  Marble^  ordering  the  **  helm  up,"  and  the  men  ^*  to  man 
the  weather»braces."  I  could  scarcely  breathe,  while  I 
stood  looking  at  the  s^'s  bows,  as  they  fell  off,  and  noted 
her  slow  progress  ah&d.  Her  speed  increased  sensibly^ 
however,  and  I  kept  the  boat  far  enough  to  windward  to 
give  the  vessel  room  fairly  to  enter  the  pass.  At  the  proper 
moment,  we  moved  towards  the  inlet,  the  Crisis  keepmg 
more  •and  more  away,  in  order  to  follow.  I  was  soon  in 
tbe  pass  itself,  the  water  breaking  within  ten  fathoms  on 
each  side  of  me,  aending  portions  of  its  foam,  to  the  very 
blades  of  our  oars ;  but  the  lead  still  gave  me  six  &thoma. 
At  the  next  cast,  I  got  ten ;  and  then  the  shlfi  was  at  the 
point  where  I  had  just  before  found  six.  The  breakers 
were  roaring  behind  me-,  and  t  pulk^  round,  and  waited  for 
the  ship,  steering  to  the  southward,  sounding  as  t  went.  I 
fould  sed  that  tne  ship  hauled  up,  and  that  I  was  already 
behind  the  reef.    Straining  my  voice,  I  now  called  out — 

"Anchor,  sir — bear  a  hand  and  anchor,  as  soon  aa 
possible." 

Not  a  word  came  tiack ;  but  up  Went  the  courses^  fol- 
lowed hv  the  top-gallant'-sails,  after  which  down  went  the  jib. 
I  lieard  the  fore  ana  main-top-saU«kalyard8  overh^uUng 
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themselves,  spite  of  the  roar  of  the  b^eaken^  and  thea  tM 
ship  luffed  into  the  wind.  Glad  ewmgh  was  1  to  hear  thil 
heavy  pluoge  of  one  of  the  bowers,  as  it  fell  front  the  baia 
headinto  the  water.  Even  then  I  remained  atatiomry,  tn 
note  the  result.  The  ship  took  her  scope  of  eaUe  fbeeiyi 
aider  which  I  observed  that  she  was  brought  npi  The  nexl 
inoment  1  was  on  board  her. 

'*  A  close  shave,  Mr^  WalUngfordi"  said  MavUe,  giving 
me  a  squeeze  of  the  hand,  that  said  more  for  his  feelingi 
than  any  words  such  a  being  eould  utter ;  ^  and  many 
thanks  for  your  piloting.  Is  not  that  land  I  see^  away  heiB 
to  leeward — more  to  the  westward,  boy  ?" 

^'  It  is,  sir,  beyond  a  doubt..  It  must  be  one  of  the  coral 
islands ;  and  this  is  the  reef  that  Usually  lies  to  seaward 
from  them.    I'here  is  the  ajppearaaee  of  Irdes  ashoiQ  I*' 

**  It 's  a  (iisoovery,  ypun^ter,  and  will  make  us  ail  grea| 
names  I  tlemember^  this  passage  I  dall  'Miles^i  Inlet;' 
and  t6  t^e  reef,  I  give  the  name  of  *  Yawl  Reef.' " 

I  eould  pot  smile  at  this  touch  of  Marble's  vanity,  for 
concern  left  me  no  thoi^hts  but  for  the  ship.  The  weathet 
was  now  mild  uid  the  bay  smooth ;  the  night  was  &De,  and 
it  might  be  of  the  last  importance  to  us  to  know  soikiething 
more  of  our  situation.  The  cable  might  chafe  off,  probably 
would  J  so  near  a  coral  reef;  and  I  Offered  to  pull  in  towanU 
the  land,  sounding  as  I  went,  and  otherwise  gaining  the 
knowledge  that  might  be  necessary  to  our  security.  After 
a  little  reflection,  the  captain  consented^  ordering  me  to  take 
provisions  and  water  in  the  boat,  as  the  duty  might  detain 
me  until  morning. 

I  found  the  bay  between  the  reef  and  the  island  about  ft 
league  in  hreadth^  and  across  its  entire  widths  the  sounds 
ings  did  not  vary  much  from  ten  fathoms.  The  outer  bar* 
rier  of  rock,  on  which  the  sea  broken  appeared  to  be  an 
advanced  yvali^  that  the  indefatigable  litde  insects  had 
erected^  as  it  might  be,  in  defenee  of  their  island,  which  had 
probably  been  raised  from  the  depths  of  the  ocean,  a  century 
or  two  ago,  by  some  of  their  own  ancestors.  The  gigantid 
works  completed  by  these  little  aquatic  animals,  am  Well 
known  to  navigators,  and  give  ub  some  tolerably  accoratiB 
notions  of  the  manner  in  which  the  ftce  of  the  glob^  has 
been  made  to  underooseme  of  its alteratioM.    I  found  the 
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land  easy  of  aooets,  low,  wooded,  and  without  any  sign  of 
habitation.  The  night  was  so  fine  that  I  ventured  inland, 
and  after  walking  niore  than  a  mile,  most  of  the  distance  in 
a  grove  of  cocoa  and  bananas,  I  canne  to  the  basin  of  vrater 
that  is  usually  found  in  the  islands  of  this  particular  forma- 
tion. The  inlet  from  the  sea  was  at  no  great  distance,  and 
I  sent  one  of  the  men  back  to  the  yawl,  with  orders  for  the 
boat  to  proceed  thither.  I  next  sounded  the  inlet  and  the 
bay,  and  found  everywhere  a  sandy  bottom,  and  about  ten 
fathoms  of  water.  As  I  expected,  the  shoalest  spot  was  the 
inlet ;  but  in  this,  which  I  sounded  thoroughly,  there  was 
nowhere  less  than  five.  It  was  now  midnight;  and  1 
should  have  remained  on  the  island  until  morning,  to  make 
further  surveys  by  daylight,  had  we  not  seen  the  ship,  under 
her  canvass,  and  so  much  nearer  to  us  than  we  had  sup- 
posed possible,  as  to  satisfy  me  she  was  drifting  in  fast 
towards  the  land.  Of  course  I  did  not  hesitate,  but  pulled 
on  board. 

It  was  as  I  suspected.  The  rocks  so  near  the  reef  had 
chafed  off  the  cable ;  the  ship  struck  adrifl,  and  Marble  was 
under  his  canvass  waiting  my  return,  in  order  to  ascertain 
where  he  might  anchor  anew.  I  told  him  of  the  lagoon  in 
the  centre  of  the  island,  and  gave  him  every  assurance  of 
there  being  water  enough  to  carry  in  any  craft  that  floats. 
My  reputation  was  up,  in  consequence  of  the  manner  the 
ship  had  been  taken  through  the  first  inlet,  and  I  was  order- 
ed to  conn  her  into  this  new  haven. 

The  task  was  not  difficult.  The  lightness  of  the  wind, 
and  uncertainty  about  the  currents  proving  the  only  source 
of  embarrassment,  I  succeeded  in  finding  the  passage,  after 
a  short  trial ;  and  sending  the  boat  ahead,  under  Talcott,  as 
an  additional  precaution,  soon  had  the  Crisis  floating  in  the 
very  centre  of  this  natural  dock.  Sail  was  shortened  as  we 
came  in,  and  the  ship  made  a  flying  moor;  after  which 
we  lay  as  securely,  as  if  actually  in  some  basin  wrought  by 
art.  It  is  my  opinion,  the  vessel  would  have  ridden  out  the 
hardest  gale,  or  anything  sl4>rt  of  a  hurricane,  at  single 
anchor,  in  that  place.  The  sense  of  security  was  now  so 
strong  upon  us,  that  we  rolled  up  our  canvass,  set  an  anchor 
watch  of  only  one  man,  and  turned  in. 
I  never  laid  my  head  down,  on  board  ship,  with  greatei' 
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Htisfaetioii,  than  I  did  that  night  Let  the  troth  be  frankly 
stated.  I  was  perfectly  satisfied  with  myself.  It  was  owing 
to  my  decision  and  vigilance  that  the  ship  was  saved,  when 
outside  the  reef,  out  of  all  question ;  and  i  think  she  would 
have  been  lost  after  she  struck  adrift,  had  I  not  discovered 
her  present  berth.  There  she  was,  however,  with  land  vir- 
tually all  round  her,  a  good  bottom,  plenty  of  water,  and 
well  moored.  As  I  have  said  already,  she  could  not  be 
better  secured  in  an  artificial  dock.  In  the  midst  of  the 
Pacific,  away  from  all  custom-house  ofiicers,  in  a  recently 
discovered  and  uninhabited  island,  there  was  nothing  to  fear* 
Men  sleep  soundly  in  such  drcumstances,  and  I  should  have 
been  in  a  deep  slumber  in  a  minute  after  I  was  in  my  berth, 
had  not  Marble's  conversation  kept  me  awake,  quite  unwiU 
lingly  on  my  part,  for  five  minutes.  His  state-room  door 
was  open,  and,  through  it,  the  following  discourse  was  held. 
.  ^*  I  think,  on  the  whole,"^  commenced  the  captain,  **  it  will 
be  better  to  generalize  a  little  more," — ^this  was  a  favourite 
expression  of  the  ex-mate'a,  and  one  he  oflen  used  without 
exactly  knowing  its  application  himself. — '*  Yes,  to  general- 
tze  a  little  more;  it  shall  be  Marble  Land,  Wallingford  Bay, 
Yawl,  Reef,  Talcott  Inlet,  Miles's  Anchorage — and  a  d— -d 
bad  anchorage  it  was,  Miles ;  but,  never  mind,  we  must  take 
the  good  with  the  bad,  in  this  wicked  world." 

*^  Very  true,  sir ;  but  as  for  taking  that  anchorage^  you 
must  excuse  me,  as  I  shall  never  take  it  again." 

'^  Perhaps  not.  Well,  this  is  what  I  call  comfort-— ha  I 
Talcott  7— Is  Talcott  asleep,  Miles  ?" 

'*  He  and  the  second-mate  are  hard  at  it,  sir — fbll  and 
by,  and  going  ten  knots,"  I  muttered,  wishing  my  tormentor 
in  Japan,  at  the  moment. 

"  Ay ;  they  are  rackers  at  a  sleep  I  I  say.  Miles,  such  a 
discovery  as  this  will  make  a  man^s  fortune !  The  world 
generalizes  in  discoveries,  altogether,  making  no  greet  matter 
of  distinction  between  your  Columbuses,  Cooks,  or  Mar- 
bles. An  island  is  an  island,  and  he  who  first  discovers 
It,  has  the  credit.  Poor  Captain  WilHams  !  He  would  have 
sailed^this  ship  for  a  whole  generation,  and  never  found  any- 
thing in  the  way  of  novelty." 

■   *«  Except  the  Straits — "  I  muttered  very  indistinctly; 
breathing  deep  and  hard. 
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««Ay»  tbftt  1PM  an  a&far!  Httdtal  you  aad  I  Mm 
mbcMurd)  the  ship  iie?6r  would  have  do&e  Ihal^  W^  are  the 
veiy  ofls^riiif  of  luck  I  There  was  the  a£^  of  ihe  wieek 
off  If  adt^aecai^-^theie  ace  Moody  cumBto  m  ^  Pectfie^ 
too»  {  fiiidi  MilCB/' 

«'  Yesh  aii^hardHi-ireether-^'' 

«« The  feUow'e  dreaniiiif.  One  word^  ^Jr^  befoxtt  yod  enl 
loose  from  all  te^eoii  aH^  i^sfleetioiL  IMa't  jreu  thinfc  il 
would  be  a  capital  idea  to  jpok^  ill  a  little  pattiotien  ainoii^ 
the  aamee ;  patrioliimi  gees  fete  fiir  in  our  part  of  the  wwrldi 
GoDgrcae  Boeks  would  he  a  good  title  for  the  highest  part 
of  the  leeA  abd  Wairfun^itoii  Sakidi  would  do  for  the  Mndfol| 
you  told  me  o&  Washiagjtoil  should  hinre  a  -finger  hk  M 
pie." 

'<  Crust  iim't  doWA,  sirr 

«« The  fellow 's  c^,  and  I  liia^  as  Well  fello V,  tbeogh  it  is 
net  easy  to  sleep  da  the  honour  ef  a  discovery  like  this. 
Good  B«ht,  Miles !" 

"  Ay,  ay  I  sir." 

Sueh  was  the  accoHat  MEurMe  afterwards  gaye  nle  of  the 
termiiiatiQii  of  the  diafogue.  Sleeps  sleep,  sleep  I  Neter 
did  men  ei\ioy  the^ir  rest  more  than  we  did  for  the  d^xt  five 
hours,  the  slup  b^iog  as  silent  as  a  church  on  a  week-day^ 
during  the  whole  timeb  For  Myself^  I  csii  safely  say  I 
heard  nothings  or  kbew  nothing,  until  I  was  awakened  by  a 
violent  shake  of  the  shoulder.  Supposing  myself  to  have 
been  aroused  for  an  ordinary  watch  at  sea,  I  was  erect  in 
an  instant,  and  found  the  sun's  rays  streaming  into  my  face, 
through  the  cabin-windows.  This  prevented  me^  for  a  mo- 
ment, from  sedAg  that  I  had  been  disturbed  by  Captaiii 
Marble  himself.  The  latter  waited  until  he  perceived  I 
eouid  undetMaad  him,  and  then  he  said,  in  a  grave,  liieto- 
iDg  maoilei^-^ 

^*  Miles,  there  is  a  mutiny  in  the  ship !  Do  you  andefo 
stand  me,  Mr.  Walltngford  ?— ^  bloody  mutiny  f* 

"  A  mutiny,  Captal^a  Marble !  You  confound  md,  sir*-I 
had  thought  our  people  perfectly  satii^ed.'' 

^'  Umj^  1  One  never  knows  whdiher  the  copper  will  oome 
up  head  or  tail.  I  thought,  when  I  turned  in  ladt  night,  it 
was  to  take  the  sniM  nap  I  iv^r  tasted  afloat  |  and  fete  I 
awake  and  find  a  mutiny!" 
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I  was  00  m^  feet  and  dre«uiiff  in  an  instant,  as  a  natter 

of  course,  having  first  gone  to  the  berths  of  the  two  ether 
mates,  and  |dven  each  a  call. 

*'  But  how  do  you  know  this,  Captam  Marble  1"  I  resumed, 
as  soon  as  there  was  a  chance.  "  I  hear  no  disturbance, 
and  the  ship  is  just  where  we  leA  her,"  glancing  through  the 
eabin-windows ;  "  I  think  you  must  be  mistaken,  sin*' 

**  Not  I.  t  turned  out,  ten  minutes  since,  ai^  was  about 
to  go  on  deck  to  get  a  look  at  your  basing  and  breathe  the 
fresh  air,  when  1  S>und  the  companion-doors  fastened,  pr&i 
cisely  SmUdge-fashion.  t  suppose*  you  will  allow  that  no 
regular  ship's  company  would  dare  to  festeo  the  officers  be- 
low, unless  they  intended  to  sei^  the  craft ." 

"iThis  is  very  extraordinary)  Perhaps  some  accident 
has  befallen  the  doors,    bid  you  eail  out,  sir  V^ 

*'  I  thumped  like  an  admiral,  but  got  ho  answ;er.  When 
on  the  point  of  trying  the  virtue  of  a  few  kicks,  I  overheard 
a  low  lat^h  on  deck,  and  that  let  me  into  the  secret  t>f  the 
state  of  the  nation  at  onqe.  t  sapipoae  you  will  all  admit, 
gentlemen,  w;hen  sailorj^  laugh  at  their  officers,  as  well  as 
batten  them  down,  that  they  must  be  somewhat  near  a  state 
of  mutiny."  .     ,  ,    . 

^  It  does  look  so,  indeed,  sir.    We  had  better  arm  the 
moment  we  are  dressed.  Captain  Marblei"  . 
^  ^'  I  Imve  done  that  already^  and  you  will  each  find  loaded 
jpistols  in  my  state<>room." 

In  two  minutes  from  that  moment,  all  four  of  us  were  in^ 
a  state  for  action,  each  man  armed  ^ith  a  brace  of  ship's 
pistols,  well-loaded  and  freshly  primed,  i^arble  was  for 
hiaking  a  rush  at  the  cabin-doors,  at  once ;  but  1  "Suggested 
the  improWbility  of  the  steward  or  Neb's  being  enga^  in 
any  plot  against  the  officers,  and  thought  it  might  1^  well 
to  ascertain  what  had  become  of  the  two  blacks,  before  we 
commenced  operations.  Takott  proceeded  instantly  to  the 
steerage,  where  the  steward  slept,  and  returned  in  a  moment 
to  report  that  he  had  found  him  sound  asleep  in  his  berth. 

Reinforced  by  this  man,  Captain  Marble  determined  to 

make  his  first  demonstration  by  way  of  the  forecastle,  where, 

by  acting  with  caution,  a  surprise  on  the  mutineers  mi^ht  be 

effiieted.    It  will  be  xemembeied  tkat «  door  communicated 
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with  the  finrecastle,  the  fasteniDgs  of  which  were  on  the  mde 
of '^^twizt  decks."  Most  of  the  cargo  being  in  the  lower 
hold,  there  was  no  difficulty  in  making  our  way  to  this  door, 
where  we  stopped  and  listened,  in  order  to  learn  the  state  of 
things  on  the  other  side  of  the  bulkhead.  Marble  had  whis- 
pered to  rae,  as  we  groped  our  way  along  in  the  sort  of  twi- 
light which  pervaded  the  place,  the  hatches  being  on  and 
secured,  that  ^  them  bloody  Philadelphians"  must  be  at  the 
bottom  of  the  mischief,  as  our  old  crew  were  a  set  of  as 
**  peaceable,  well-disposed  chaps  as  ever  eat  duff  (dough)  out 
of  a  kid." 

The  result  of  the  listening  was  to  produce  a  general  sur- 
prise. Out  of  all  question,  snoring,  and  that  on  no  small 
scale  of  the  gamut  of  Morpheus,  was  unequivocally  heard. 
Marble  instantly  opened  the  door,  and  we  entered  the  fore- 
castle, pistols  in  hand.  Every  berth  had  its  tenant,  and  all 
hands  were  asleep!  Fatigue,  and  the  habit  of  waiting  for 
calls,  had  evidently  kept  each  of  the  seamen  in  his  berth, 
until  that  instant.  Contrary  to  usage  in  so  warm  a  climate, 
the  scuttle  was  on,  and  a  trial  soon  told  us  it  was  fast. 

*<  To  generalize  on  this  idee.  Miles,"  exclaimed  the  cap« 
tain,  <'I  should  say  we  are  again  battened  down  by 
savages !" 

<'  It  does  indeed  look  so,  sir ;  and  yet  I  saw  no  sign  of  the 
island's  being  inhabited.  It  may  be  well,  Captain  Marble, 
to  muster  the  crew,  that  we  may  learn  who 's  who." 

**  Quite  right — do  you  turn  'em  up,  and  send  'em  all  ail 
into  the  cabin,  where  we  have  more  daylight." 

I  set  about  awaking  the  people,  which  was  not  difficult, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  everybody  was  sent  aft.  Following 
the  crew,  it  was  soon  found  that  only  one  man  was  missing, 
and  he  was  the  very  individual  whom  we  had  left  on  deck, 
when  we  had  all  gone  below  on  securing  the  ship.  Every 
soul  belonging  to  the  vessel  was  present  in  the  cabin,  or 
steerage,  but  this  solitary  man — Philadelphians  and  all  I 

"  It  can  never  be  that  Harris  has  dared  to  trifle  with  us," 
said  Talcott ;  '*  and  yet  it  does  look  surprisingly  like  it." 

*'  Quite  sure.  Miles,  that  Marble  Land  is  an  uninhabited 
island  t"  said  the  captain,  interrogatively. 

**  I  can  only  say,  sir,  that  it  is  as  much  like  all  the  other 


« 

vninhalHted  coral  Islands  we  have  passed,  as  one  pea  is  like 
another ;  and  that  there  were  no  signs  of  a  living  being  visi 
ble  last  night.     It  is  true,  we  saw  but  little  of  the  island, 
though  to  all  appearances  there  was  not  much  to  see."  . 

*'  tjniuckily,  all  the  men's  arms  are  on  deck,  in  the  arm- 
chest,  or  strapped  to  the  boom  or  masts.  There  is  no  use, 
however,  in  dillydallying  against  one  man ;  so  I  will  make 
a  rumpus  that  will  soon  bring  the  chap  to  his  bearings." 

Hereupon  Marble  made  what  he  calied  a  rumpus  in  good 
earnest.  I  thought,  for  a  minute,  he  would  kick  the  cabin*? 
doors  down. 

"  'Andzomelee — 'andzomelee,"  said  some  one  on  <kck. 
•*  Vat  for  you  make  so  much  kick?" 

"  Who  the  devil  are  you  ?"  demanded  Marble,  kicking 
harder  than  ever.  '*  Open  the  cabin-doors,  or  I  '11  kick  them 
down,  and  yourself  overboard." 

.  **  Monsieur — sair,"  rejoined  another  voice,  **4enez — ^you 
air  prisonnier,     CompreneZ'Vous — ^prisonair,  eh  ?" 

^*  These  are  Frenchmen,  Captain  Marble,"  I  exclaimed, 
**  and  we  are  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy." 

This  was  astounding  intelligence  *  so  much  so,  that  all 
had  difficulty  in  believing  it.  A  further  parley,  however, 
destroyed  our  hopes,  little  by  little,  until  we  entered  into  an 
arrangement  with  those  on  deck,  to  the  following  efiect :  I 
was  to  be  permitted  to  go  out,  in  order  tp  ascertain  the  real 
facts  of  our  situation ;  while  Marble  and  the  remainder  of  the 
crew  were  to  remain  below,  passive,  until  the  result  should 
be  reported.  Under  this  arrangement,  one  of.  the  cabin- 
doors  was  opened,  and  I  sallied  forth. 

Astonishment  almost  deprived  me  of  the  power  of  vision, 
when  I  looked  around  me.  Quite  fifty  armed  white  men, 
sailors  and  natives  of  France,  by  their  air  and  language, 
crowded  round  me,  as  curious  to  see  me,  as  I  could  possibly 
be  to  see  them.  In  their  midst  was  Harris,  who  approached 
me  with  an  embarrassed  and  sorrowful  air — 

"  I  know  I  deserve  death,  Mr.  Wallingford,"  this  man 
commenced ;  "  but  I  fell  asleep  afler  so  much  work,  and 
everything  (poking  so  safe  and  out-of-harm's-way  like ;  and 
when  I  woke  up,  I  found  these  people  on  board,  and  in  poa- 
lession  of  the  ship." 


^  In  (he  name  of  wonder,  wlieaoe  coaiA  tbe]%  Bbktisl*  m 
there  a  French  ship  at  the  islaiidl" 

«*  By  all  I  can  learn  and  see,  sir,  they  are  the  crew  of  a 
wrecked  fetter-of-marque — an  Indiaman  of  some  sort  or 
other ;  and  finding  a  good  occasion  to  get  off  the  island,  and 
make  a  rich  prize,  they  have  helped  themselTCs  to  the  po6r 
Crisis — God  Mess  her  I  say  I,  though  she  is  now  under  th4 
French  flag,  I  suppose." 

I  locked  up  at  the  gafff  andf  smeenoogh,  there  was  flying 
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*  The  mormn;  air  blowi  fresh  on  Ipn^ 
^  The  waves  danoe  gladly  in  his  sight ;" 

**  The  sea-birds  call,  and  wheel,  aiui  skim—** 
**  O,  blessed  morning  light  I** 

*  He  doth  not  hear  their  joyous  call ;  he  sees 
^  No  beauty  ia  the  wave,  nor  feels  the  breeze.*^ 

Tkutii  is,  traly^  often  str^oger  thao  fietiott.  The  histM) 
^-  the  drcumstaqces  that  brought  us  ioto  the  hands  oi  out 
Miemie^  wiU  fully  show  this.  La  Pauiine  wa^  a  ship  of  siz 
t^n(i|ied  tons,  that  carried  letfiers*of- marque  from  tl^e  Fvenoh 
goverumeal.  She  sailed  from  France  a  few  weeks  after  we 
had  Mi  JLpndoa,  bound  on  a  voyage  somewhai  similar  to 
pur  own,  though  aeither  sea-otter  skins,  sandal-wood,  nor 
pearls,  formed  any  part  of  ber  contemplated  bargains.  Hsr 
first  desiinatipB  was  tbe  French  islands  off  Madagasean, 
where  she  lefl  part  of  her  cargo,  and  took  ia  a  few  valuable! 
in  return.  Tbeace  she  proceeded  to  the  Philippine  island^ 
passing  in  the  traek  of  English  and  Amecioan  traders,  cap* 
turing  two  of  the  former,  and  sinking ^them  after  taking  out 
such  portions  of  cargo  as  suited  her  own  yiews.  Fkon 
Manilla,  la  PauKne  shipped  her  course  for  the  coast  of  South 
America,  intending-  tp  lea^e  certain  articlea  brought  feoap 
France,  others  puxqhased  at  Bourbon,  the  Isle  of  France, 
and  the  Philippines,  and  divers  hales  and  boxes  found  in  the 
holds  of  ber  prizes,  in  that  quarter  of  tlie  world,  in  exchange 
for  the  preoious  metals.  In  ejecting  all  this.  Monsieur  Le 
Compte,  her  commsAder,  relied,  firstly,  on  the  uncommoa 
9a(ilii^  of  hifl^  ship ;  s^oondiy,  on  his  own  unoommon  boldness 
unil  (f^terity t  cud^  thirdly  on  (he  welUknown  dispoeitipa  of 
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the  South  Anoericaiis  to  smuggle.  Doubloons  and  dollars 
taking  up  but  little  room,  he  reserved  most  of  the  interior 
of  his  vessel,  after  his  traffic  on  the  *'  Main,"  for  such  pro- 
perty as  might  be  found  in  the  six  or  eight  prizes  he  calcu- 
lated, with  certainty,  on  making,  after  getting  to  the  east- 
ward of  the  Horn.  All  these  well-grounded  anticipations 
had  been  signally  realized  down  to  a  period  of  just  three 
months  to  a  day,  prior  to  our  own  ariival  at  this  unhappy 
island* 

On  the  night  of  the  day  just  mentioned,  la  Pauline,  with- 
out the  smallest  notice  of  the  vicinity  of  any  danger,  running 
in  an  easy  bowline,  and  without  much  sea,  had  brought  up 
on  another  part  of  the  very  reef  from  which  we  had  made 
BO  narrow  an  escape.  The  rocks  being  coral,  there  was 
little  hope  for  her ;  and,  in  fact,  they  appeared  through  her 
bottom  within  two  hours  after  she  struck.  The  sugars  taken 
in  at  the  Isle  of  France,  as  a  ground  tier  of  ballast,  were 
soon  rendered  of  doubtful  value,  as  a  matter  of  course,  but 
the  weather  remaining  pleasant,  Captain  Le  Compte  succeed- 
ed, by  means  of  his  boats,  in  getting  everything  else  of  value 
on  the  island,  and  forthwith  set  about  breaking  up  the  wreck, 
in  order  to  construct  a  craft  that  might  carry  himself  and 
his  people  to  some  civilized  land.  Having  plenty  of  tools, 
and  something  like  sixty  men,  great  progress  had  been  made 
in  the  work,  a  schooner  of  about  ninety  tons  being  then  so 
-iar  completed,  as  to  be  nearly  ready  to  be  put  in  the  water. 
Such  was  the  state  of  things,  when,  one  fine  night,  we  ar- 
rived in  the  manner  already  related.  The  French  kept 
constant  look-outs,  and  it  seems  we  were  seen,  a  distant 
speck  on  the  ocean,  just  as  the  sun  set,  while  the  low  trees 
of  the  island  eluded  our  vigilance.  By  the  aid  of  a  good 
Jiight-glass,  our  movements  were  watched,  and  a  boat  was 
about  to  be  sent  out  to  warn  us  of  our  danger,  when  we 
passed  within  the  reef.  Captain  Le  Compte  knew  the  chances 
were  twenty  to  one  that  we  were  an  enemy,  and  he  chose  to 
lie  concealed  to  watch  the  result.  As  soon  as  we  had  an- 
chored within  the  basin,  and  silence  prevailed  in  the  ship, 
he  manned  his  own  gig,  and  pulled  with  mufiled  oars  up 
under  our  bows,  to  reconnoitre.  Finding  everything  quiet, 
he  ventured  into  the  fore-chains,  and  thence  on  deck,  ac- 
companied by  three  of  his  men.    He  found  Harris,  snoring 


with  Ms  beck  supported  against  a  gun-carriage,  and  irnme* 
diately  secured  him.  Then,  it  only  remained  to  close  the 
forescuttle  and  the  cabin-doors,  and  to  fasten  them,  to  have 
us  all  prisoners  below.  The  boat  was  sent  for  more  men, 
and  hours  before  any  of  us  in  the  berths  were  awake,  the 
ship  had  effectually  changed  masters.  Harris  told  our  story, 
and  the  captors  knew  our. whole  history,  from  the  day  of 
sailing  down  to  the  present  time. 

Much  of  this  1  learned  in  subsequent  conversations  with 
the  French,  but  enough  of  it  was  related  to  me  then,  to  let 
me  understand  the  outlines  of  the  truth.  My  eyes  also  let 
me  into  many  secrets.  I  found  the  island,  by  day-light, 
substantially  as  I  had  supposed  it  to  be.  It  was  not  so 
ll^rge,  however,  as  it  had  seemed  to  me  by  the  aid  of  the 
moon,  though  its  general  character  was  the  same.  The 
basin  in  which  the  ship  lay  might  have  covered  a  hundred 
and  fifty  acres  in  extent,  the  belt  of  land  which  encircled  it, 
varying  in  breadth  from  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  three  miles. 
Most  of  the  island  was  an  open  grove,  lying  at  an  elevation 
of  from  ten  to  thirty  feet  above  the  ocean ;  and  we  ascer- 
tained there  were  several  springs  of  the  sweetest  water  on 
it.  Nature,  by  one  of  its  secret  processes,  had  covered  the 
earth  with  a  beautiful  short  grass ;  and  the  French,  with 
their  usual  attention  to  the  table,  and  their  commendable 
activity,  had  already  several  materials  for  s&lads,  &c.,  in 
full  growth.  String-beans  might  be  had  for  asking,  and 
petits  pois  were  literally  a  drug.  I  saw  the  tents  of  the 
French,  extending  in  a  line  beneath  the  shades  of  the  trees ; 
BfA  there  was  la  Petite  Pauline  (the  schooner)  on  her  ways, 
actually  undergoing  the  process  of  receiving  her  first  coat 
of  paint.  As  for  la  Pauline,  herself,  I  could  just  discover 
her  lower  mast-heads,  inclining  at  an  angle  of  forty-five 
degrees  from  the  perpendicular,  through  a  vista  in  the  trees. 

There  was  a  good-humoured  common  sense  in  all  the 
proceedings  of  Mons.  Le  Compte,  that  showed  he  was  a 
philosopher  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word.  He  took  things 
without  repining  himself,  and  wished  to  make  others  as 
happy  as  circumstances  would  allow.  At  his  suggestion,  I 
invited  Marble  on  deck ;  and,  afler  making  ray  own  com- 
mander acquainted  with  the  state  of  the  facts,  we  both  lis* 
tened  to  the  prc^fKMitions  of  our  captor.    Mens.  Le  Compter 
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aU  faiB  offioeiVy  and  not  a  few  of  his  men,  had  ban  ]iri»o. 
6IB,  some  time  or  othery  in  England,  and  there  was  no  di& 
ouUy  in  carrying  on  the  negotiations  in  our  mother  tongue* 

**  Veire  2^tmenl^-your  dkeep^  shall  become  Fleneh-*- 
kUn  aUendu^*  —  commenced  our  captor  — **vid  her  ear* 
gaistm — ^rig,  and  tout  eela.  Bien;  c'esf  ecmfenu.  I  shall 
not  exact  riguatr  in  met  eondUiom.  If  you  shall  haw 
pauibU  to  take  your  skeep  firom  nmts  ouireM  FrangaU'^ 
d^aeeord.  Every  man  ibr  himself  ei  m  luOion.  Zere  is 
the  jmmttion  FranfOMM — and  aere  it  shall  fly,  so  long  as 
we  shall  not  help---«iatf-— jparo2e  iTAofmevr,  ze  prize  ooma 
cheep,  and  shall  be  seU  very  dear — eniendez  wm»?  Biem. 
Now,  sair,  I  shall  put  you  and  all  yous^peepP  on  ze  island, 
vere  you  shall  take  our  place,  while  we  take  your  place. 
'Ze  arm  shall  be  in  our  hand,  while  ze  sheep  stay,  InH  we 
leave  youyiisilt,  poudre  ei  Umi  eda^  behind.' 

This  was  nearly  verbatim,  the  programme  of  capitulation, 
as  laid  down  by  Captain  Le  Compte.  As  for  Marble,  it  was 
not  in  his  nature  to  acquiesce  in  such  an  arrangement,  with- 
out much  cavilling  and  contention.  But  eui  homo  f  We  were 
in  Moos,  le  Compte's  hands ;  and,  though  disposed  to  deal 
very  handsomely  by  us,  it  was  easy  enough  to  see  be  was 
determined  to  make  his  own  conditions.  I  succeeded,  at 
last,  in  making  Marble  understand  that  resistance  was  use- 
less; and  he  submitted,  though  with  some  such  grace  as  a 
man,  who  has  not  been  mesmerized,  submits  to  an  amputa- 
tion—  those  who  Aaoe,  are  said  rather  to  delight  in  the 
amusement. 

The  terms  of  the  capitulation-— and  they  difiered  but  littlo 
from  surrendering  at  discretion — ^were  no  sooner  agreed  to, 
than  our  people  were  ordered  into  the  forecastle,  whence 
they  were  transferred  to  the  boats,  in  readiness  to  be  sent 
ashore.  All  the  chests,  and  private  eflects,  were  moved  out, 
in  the  most  honourable  manner,  and  sent  into  la  Pauline's 
boats,  which  lay  prepared  to  receive  them.  As  for  on 
officers,  we  were  put  in  the  gig,  Neb  and  the  cabin  steward 
being  charged  with  the  duty  of  looking  afler  our  private 
property.  When  everybody,  the  blacks  excepted,  was  in 
a  boat,  we  shoved  off,  and  proceeded  towards  the  landing, 
aa  chop-fallen  and  melancholy  a  party  as  ever  took  posses- 
mm  of  a  newly-discovered  country.    Marble  aiboted  to 
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iRhifl|le»  for  lie.  was  secretly  ftirious  at  the 
iQfmi&steid  by  Captaitt  Le  Cooipte ;  but  I  detected  him  in 
getting  parts  of  Monay  Musk  and  the  Irish  Washerwoman, 
into  the  same  strain.  To  own  the  truth,  the  ex-mate  was 
morally  much  disturbed.  As  for  myself,  I  amsidered  the 
aJSkv  as  an  incident  of  war,  and  cared  much  less. 

"  VMoj  mesdeurt^^  exclaimed  Monsiewr  Le  Compte, 
flourishing  his  arm,  with  an  ak  of  unsurpassed  generosky ; 
*^  you  shall  be  master  here,  so  soon  ^Aer  we  shall  go  away, 
mtd  take  our  leetl'  property  wid  us  1" 

*<  He 's  d 'd  generous,  Miles,"  growled  Marble,  in  my 

.ear.  ** He'll  leave  us  the^ island,  and  the  reef,  and  the 
.cocoa-nuts,  when  he  has  gone  off  with  our  ship,  and  her 
cargo.  I'll  bet  all  I'm  worth,  he  tows  off  his  bloody 
schooner,  in  the  bargain." 

^*  There  is  no  use  In  complaining,  sir ;  and  by  keeping  on 
good  terms  with  the  French,  we  may  fare  the  better.'* 

The  truth  of  this  was  soon  apparent.  Captain  Le  Compte 
invited  us  all  to  share  his  breakfast,  and  we  xepaired  to  the 
tent  of  the  French  officers,  with  that  purpose.  In  the  mean 
time,  the  French  sailors  were  transferring  the  few  articles 
they  intended  to  carry  away,  to  the  ship,  with  the  generous 
object  of  leaving  their  own  tents  to  the  immediate  occupation 
of  us  prisoners.  As  Monsieur  Le  Compte's  plan  was  to  {nto- 
oeed  to  Jthe  Spanish  Main,  in  order  to  complete  his  contem- 
plated traffic  in  that  quarter,  no  sooner  were  the  tents  pre- 
pared, than  the  French  began  also  to  ship  such  articles  of 
their  own,  as  it  had  originally  been  proposed  to  exchange 
for  Spanish  dollars.  In  the  mean  time,  we  sat  down  to 
breakfast. 

"  (Test  la  fortune  de  guerre  I  —  vat  you  call  fortune  of 
war,  meemeur^^^  observed  Captain  Le  Compte,  whirling  the 
•stick  in  a  vessel  of  chocolate,  in  a  very  artistical  mcinner, 
ell  the  while.     "  Am — c'e*^  excellence — AtUoin — ^" 

Antoin  appeared  in  the  shape  of  a  well-smoked,  copper- 
coloured  cabin-boy.  He  was  told  to  take  a  small  pttoher 
of  the  chocolate,  with  Captain  Le  Compte's  compliments  to 
mademoiselle,  and  to  tell  her  there  was  now  every  prospect 
of  their  quitting  the  island  in  a  very  few  days,  and  of  seeing 
la  belle  France,  in  the  course  of  the  next  four  or  five 
months.  This  was  said  in  Frmich,  and  rapidly,  with  the 
21 
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vehemenoe  of  one  who  felt  all  he  uttered,  and  more  too> 
but  I  knew  enough  of  the  language  to  understand  its  drift. 

*'  I  suppose  the  fellow  is  generalizing  on  our  misfortunes, 
in  his  d— — d  lingo,"  growled  Marble ;  *'  but,  let  him  look 
out—  he 's  not  home  yet,  by  many  a  thousand  miles !" 

I  endeavoured  to  explain  it  all  to  Marble ;  but  it  was  use- 
less ;  he  insisted  the  Frenchman  was  sending  chocolate  from 
his  own  table,  to  his  crew,  in  order  to  play  the  magoifico, 
on  the  score  of  his  own  good  luck.  There  was  no  use  in 
**  kicking  against  the  pricks,"  and  I  let  Marble  enjoy  the 
pleasure  of  believing  the  worst  of  his  captor ;  a  sort  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  propensity,  that  has  garnished  many  a  page  in  £ng« 
lish  and  American  history — to  say  nothing  of  the  propensi- 
ties and  histories  of  others,  among  the  great  family  of 
nations. 

When  breakfast  was  over,  Monsieur  Le  Compte  led  me  . 
aside,  in  a  walk  under  the  trees,  to  ^  explain  his  views  and 
intentions*  He  gave  me  to  understand  I  had  been  selected 
for  this  communication,  on  account  of  his  observing  the 
state  of  mind  of  my  captain.  I  also  comprehended  a  little 
French,  which  was  quite  convenient  in  a  conversation  with 
one  who  interlarded  his  English  so  much  wiih  phrases  taken 
from  his  mother  tongue.  I  was  given  to  understand  that 
the  French  would  put  the  schooner  into  the  water  that  very 
evening,  and  that  we  should  find  her  masts,  rigging,  and 
sails  all  fitted  for  her.  With  activity,  she  could  be  ready 
to  quit  the  island  in  a  fortnight,  at  the  farthest.  A  portion 
of  our  own  provisions  would  be  landed,  as  better  suited  to 
our  habits  than  those  which  had  been  taken  from  la  Pauline ; 
while  a  portion  of  the  last  would  be  transferred  to  the  Crisis, 
for  the  same  reason,  as  applied  to  the  French.  As  for 
water-casks,  &c.,  they  were  all  arranged ;  everything  of 
the  sort  having  been  taken  from  the  wreck,  with  little  or 
no  difficulty,  immediately  afler  the  loss  of  the  ship.  In  a 
word,  we  should  have  little  more  to  do,  than  to  step  the 
masts,  rig  our  craft,  stow  her  hold,  and  proceed  at  once 
to  the  nearest  fjiendly  port. 

'*  1  zink  you  shall  go  to  Canton,"  added  Monsieur  Le 
Compte.  ^'  Ze  distance  shall  not  be  much  more  than  to 
Sout  America ;  and  zere  you  shall  find  plenty  of  your 
€ompairiotei*    Of  course,  you  can  sleep  and  go  cheg  fnnuh^ 
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vat  you  call  'home,*  with  toute  la  facility..     Oui  —  ed 
arrangement  est  admirable,'*^ 

So  the  arrangement  might  appear  to  him,  though  I  con- 
fess to  a  decided  preference  to  remaining  in  the  **  blind  Cri- 
sis,*' as  our  men  had  got  to  call  her,  after  her  blundering 
through  the  Straits  of  Magellan. 

"  Allans  /'*  exclaimed  the  French  captain,  suddenly.  **  We 
are  near  ze  tent  of  Mademoiselle — we  shall  go  and  demand 
how  she  carry  herself  ce  beau  matin  /" 

On  looking  up,  I  saw  two  small  tents  within  fifty  yards 
of  us.  They  were  beautifully  placed,  in  the  midst  of  a 
thicker  portion  of  the  grove  than  usual,  and  near  a  spring 
of  the  most  exquisitely  limpid  water  I  ever  beheld.  These 
tents  were  made  of  new  canvass,  and  had  been  fashioned 
with  care  and  skill.  I  could  see  that  the  one  we  first  ap- 
proached was  carpeted  over,  and  that  it  had  many  of  the 
appliances  of  a  comfortable  abode.  Mons.  Le  Compte,  who 
was  really  a  good-looking  fellow  under  forty,  put  on  his 
most  amiable  appearance  as  he  got  near  the  canvass-door ; 
and  he  hemmed  once  or  twice,  as  respectfully  as  he  could, 
by  way  ^of  letting  his  presence  be  known.  In  an  instant,  a 
maid-servant  came  out  to  receive  him.  The  moment  I  laid 
eyes  on  this  woman,  it  struck  'me  her  face  was  familiar, 
though  I  could  not  recall  the  place,  or  time,  where^  or  when, 
we  had  before  met.  The  occurrence  was  so  singular,  that 
I  was  still  ruminating  on  it,  when  I  unexpectedly  found  my- 
self standing  in  the  tent,  face  Xo  face  with  Emily  Merlon  and 
her  father ! 

We  recognised  each  other  at  a  glance,  and,  to  Mons.  Le 
Compte's  amazement,  hearty  greetings  passed  between  us,  as 
old  acquaintances.  Old  acquaintances,  however,  we  could 
scai*ce  be  called ;  but,  on  an  uninhabited  island  in  the  South 
Seas,  one  is  glad  to  meet  any  face  that  he  has  ever  met  be- 
fore. Emily  looked  less  blooming  than  when  we  had  part- 
ed, near  a  twelvemonth  before,  in  London ;  but  she  was  still 
pretty  and  pleasing.  Both  she  and  her  father  were  in 
mourning,  and,  the  mother  not  appearing,  I  at  once  guessed 
the  truth.  Mrs.  Merton  was  an  invalid  when  I  knew  her, 
though  I  had  not  anticipated  for  her  so  speedy  a  death. 

I  thought  Captain  Le  Compte  appeared  vexed  at  my  recep. 
tion.    Still,  he  did  not  forget  his  good  manners ;  and  he 
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rose,  saying  he  would  leave  me  with  my  ftieads  to  mate 
mutual  explanations,  while  he  proceeded  to  overlook  the 
duty  of  the  day.  On  taking  his  leave,  I  was  not  pleased  to 
aee  him  approach  and  kiss  Emily's  hand.  The  act  was 
done  respectfully,  and  not  entirely  without  grace ;  hut  there 
were  a  feeling  and  manner  in  it  that  could  not  well  he  mis- 
taken. Emily  blushed,  as  she  wished  him  good  morning, 
«nd  turning  to  look  at  me,  in  spite  of  a  kind  of  dog-in-the- 
manger  sensation,  I  could  not  forbear  smiling. 

«<  Never,  Mr.  Wallingford,  never  1"  Emily  said,  wnh  em- 
phasis, the  instant  her  admirer  was  out  of  hearing.  "  We 
are  at  his  mercy,  and  must  keep  terms  with  him ;  but  I  caa 
never  marry  a  foreigner.^* 

^^  That  is  poor  encouragement  for  Wallingford,  my  dear,^ 
said  her  father,  laughing,  ^*  should  he  happen  to  take  a  fancy 
to  you  himself.'^ 

Emily  looked  confused,  but,  what,  for  the  circumstancei, 
was  better  still,  she  looked  concerned. 

^*  I  am  sure,  dear  sir,''  she  answered,  with  a  ({uickness  I 
thought  charming,  '<  I  am  sure  Mr.  Wallingford  will  not 
suppose  I  meant  anything  so^rude.  Then,  he  is  no  impor- 
tunate suitor  of  mine,  like  this  disagreeable  French Aian,  who 
always  seems  to  me  more  4ike  a  Turkish  master,  than  like 
one  who  really  respects  a  woman.     Besides " 

'*  Besides  what.  Miss  Merton  ?"  I  ventured  to  ask,  per- 
ceiving that  she  hesitated. 

''  Besides,  Americans  are  hardly  foreigners  to  t»,"  added 
Emily,  smiling ;  **  for  we  have  even  American  relatives,  you 
know,  father." 

**  Quite  true,  my  dear,  and  came  near  being  Americans 
ourselves.  Had  my  father  established  himself  where  he 
married,  as  had  been  his  first  intention,  such  would  have 
been  our  national  character.  But,  Mens.  Le  CoiApte  has 
given  us  a  moment  to  tell  our  stories  to  each  other,  and  I 
think  it  will  hot  be  a  very  long  moment.  Let  ^ne  of  us 
commence,  if  we  wish  the  offices  done  without  unpleasant 
listeners."  " 

Emily  orged  me  to  begin,  and  I  did  not  hesitate.  My 
story  was  soon  told.  Major  Merton  and  his  daughter  un- 
derstood all  about  the  capture  of  the  ship  in  the  basin,  though 
Ihcy  were  ignorant  of  the  vessel's  name.     I  had  only  to 
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vehle  OUT  vojuage  on  the  main,  and  the  death  of  Oapiaia 
Williama,  thecsefore,  to  have  niy  whole  story  told.  I  made  k 
all  the  slvorter,  fcom  an  impatience  to  hear  the  circumstancea 
which  had  thrown  my  friends  into  their  present  extraprdi* 
nary  position. 

*'  It  seems  extraordinary  enough,  beyond  doubt,"  Major 
Merton  began,  the  moment  I  left  him  an  opening  by  my 
closing  remark,  *<  but  it  is  all  very  simple,  when  you  com- 
mence at  the  right  end  of  the  sad  story,  and  follow  events  ia 
the  order  in  which  they  occurred." 

«  When  you  led  us  in  London,  Waliingford,  I  supposed 
we  were  on  the  point  of  sailing  for  the  West  Indies,  but  a 
better  appointment  soon  ailer  offering  in  the  Elast,  my  des- 
tination was  changed  to  Bombay.  It  was  important  that  I 
should  reach  my  port  at  as  early  a  day  as  possible ;  and,  no 
regular  Indiaman  being  ready,  I  took  passage  in  a  licensed 
running  vessel,  a  ship  of  no  size,  or  force^t  Nothing  occurt 
red  until  we  had  got  within  three  or  four  days'  sail  of  our 
port,  when  we  fell  in  with  la  Pauline,  and  were  captured. 
At  first,  I  think  Captain  Le  Compte  would  have  been  willing 
(o  let  me  go  on  parole,  but  no  opportunity  ofi^red,  and  we 
went  with  the  ship  to  Manilla.  While  there,  the  melancholy 
loss  htippeoed,  which,  no  doubt,  you  have  compreh^adea 
from  our  mourning ;  and  I  was  strongly  in  hopes  of  making 
some  arrangements  that  would  still  enable  me  to  save  my 
situation.  But,  by  this  time,  Monsieur  Le  Compte  had  b»> 
eome  an  open  admirer  of  Emily,  and  I  suppose  it  is  hope^ 
less  to  expect  any  liberation,  so  long  as  he  can  invent  ex- 
cuses to  frustrate  it." 

.  *<-J  trust  he  does  not  abuse  his  power,  in  any  way,  and 
annoy  Miss  Merton  with  importunities  that  are  unpleasant 
to  her." 

Emily  rewarded  me  for  the  warmth  with  which  I  spoke, 
with  a  sweet  smile  and  a  slight  blush. 

**  Of  that  I  cannot  accuse  him,  in  one  sense  at  least,"  re- 
sumed Major  Merton.  "  Mons.  Le  Compte  does  all  fbr  us 
that  his  sense  of  delicacy  can  suggest ;  and  it  was  not  possi- 
ble for  passengers  to  be  more  comfortable,  or  retired,  on 
board  ship,  than  we  were  in  the  Pauline.  That  vessel  had 
a  poop,  and  its  cabin  was  ^iven  up  entirely  to  our  use.  At 
'"  I,  I  was  pennitted  to  go  at  large,  on  a  mere  verbal 
21* 
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aflsuranoe  of  retariuDg;  and,  in  all  other  particolars,  we  have 
been  treated  as  well  as  circumstanoes  would  ipery  well  allow. 
Nevertheless,  Emily  is  too  young  to  admire  a  suitor  of 
forty,  too  English  to  admire  a  foreigner,  and  too  well-born 
to  accept  one  who  is  merely  a  merchant  sailor-^I  mean  one 
who  b  nothing,  and  has  nothing,  but  what  his  ship  makes 
him,  or  can  give  him." 

I  understood  Major  Merton's  distinction ;  he  saw  a  difier- 
ence  between  the  heir  of  Clawbonny,  pursuing  his  adven- 
tures for  the  love  of  the  sea,  and  a  man  who  pursued  tHe 
sea  as  an  adventurer.  It  was  not  very  delicately  made,  but 
it  was  pretty  well,  as  coming  from  an  European  to  an 
American ;  the  latter  being  assumed  ex  gratid^  to  be  a  being 
of  an  inferior  order,  morally,  politically,  physically,  socially, 
and  in  every  other  sense,  but  the  pecuniary.  Thank  Hea- 
ven 1  the  American  dollar  is  admitted,  pennyweight  for 
pennyweight,  to  a  precedency  immediately  next  to  that  of 
the  metal  dollar  of  Europe.  It  even  goes  before  the  paper 
thaler  of  Prussia. 

<<  I  can  readily  imagine  Miss  Merton  would  look  higher 
than  Captain  Le  Compte,  for  various  reasons,"  I  answered, 
making  a  sort  of  acknowledgment  for  the  distinction  in  my 
&vour,  by  bowing  involuntarily,  ''  and  I  should  hope  that 
gentleman  would  cease  to  be  importunate  as  soon  as  con- 
vinced  he  cannot  succeed." 

"  You  do  not  know  a  Frenchman,  Mr.  Wallingford,"  re- 
joined Emily.  "  He  is  the  hardest  creature  on  earth  to  per- 
suade into  the  notion  that  he  is  not  adorable." 

**  I  can  hardly  believe  that  this  weakness  extends  as  far 
as  the  sailors,"  said  I,  laughing.  "  At  all  events,  you  will 
be  released  the  instant  you  reach  Prance." 

*'  Sooner  too,  I  trust,  Wallingford,"  resumed  the  father. 
*'  These  Frenchmen  can  have  it  their  own  way,  out  here  in 
the  solitude  of  the  Pacific ;  but,  once  in  the  Atlantic,  I  shall 
expect  some  British  cruiser  to  -  pick  us  up,  long  ere  we  can 
reach  France." 

This  was  a  reasonable  expectation,  and  we  conversed 
about  it  for  some  time.  I  shall  not  repeat  all  that  passed ; 
but  the  reader  can  have  no  difficulty  in  understanding,  that 
Major  Merton  and  myself  communicated  to  each  other  every 
fact  that  was  likely  to  be  of  interest  to  men  in  our  situation. 
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When  I  thought  it  prudent  to  take  my  leave,  he  walked  some 
distance  with  me,  holding  his  way  to  a  point  on  the  outer 
side  of  the  island,  where  I  could  get  a  view  of  the  wreck. 
Here  he  lefl  me,  for  the  moment,  while  I  proceeded  along  the 
beach,  ruminating  on  all  that  had  passed. 

The  process  by  which  nature  uses  her  materials  to  found 
islands  in  the  midst  of  oceans  like  the  Pacific,  is  a  curious 
study.  The  insect  that  forms  the  coral  rock,  must  be  an 
industrious  little  creature,  as  there  is  reason  to  think  that 
some  of  the  reefs  that  have  become  known  to  navigators 
within  the  last  sixty  or  seventy  years,  have  since  been  con- 
verted into  islands  bearing  trees,  by  their  labours.  Should 
the  work  go  on,  a  part  of  this  vast  sea  will  yet  be  con- 
verted into  a  continent;  and,  who  knows  but  a  railroad 
may  yet  run  across  that  portion  of  our  globe,  connecting 
America  with  the  old  world  ?  I  see  that  Captain  Beechy,  in 
his  voyage,  speaks  of  a  wreck  that  occurred  in  1792,  on  a 
reef  J  where,  in  1826,  he  found  an  island  near  three  leagues 
long,  bearing  tall  trees.  It  would  be  a  curious  calculation 
to  ascertain,  if  one  family  of  insects  can  make  an  island 
three  leagues  long,  in  thirty-four  years,  how  many  families 
it  would  take  to  make  the  grading  of  the  railroad  I  have 
mentioned.  Ten  years  since,  I  would  not  have  ventured  a 
hint  of  this  nature,  for  it  might  have  set  speculation  in  mo« 
tion,  and  been  the  instrument  of  robbing  more  widows  and 
orphans  of  their  straitened  means ;  but.  Heaven  be  praised ! 
we  have  at  length  reached  a  period  in  the  history  of  the 
country,  when  a  man  may  venture  on  a  speculation  in  the 
theory  of  geography  without  incurring  the  risk  of  giving 
birth  to  some  wild — ^if  not  unprincipled — speculation  in  dol- 
lars and  cents. 

As  I  drew  near  the  outer  shore  of  the  island,  opposite  to 
the  wreck,  I  came  unexpectedly  on  Marble.  The  poor  fel- 
low was  seated  on  a  raised  projection  of  coral  rock,  with 
his  arms  folded,  and  was  in  so  thorough  a  brown  study,  that 
be  did  not  even  hear  my  footsteps  in  approaching,  though  I 
purposely  trod  heavily,  in  order  to  catch  his  ear.  Unwill- 
ing to  disturb  him,  I  stood  gazing  at  the  wreck  myself,  for 
some  little  time,  the  place  affording  a  much  better  view  of 
it  than  any  other  point  from  which  it  had  met  my  eye.  The 
French  had  made  far  greater  inroads  upon  their  vessel,  than 
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tfao  deittentt.  She  had  struck  to  leeward  of  the  iskod,  aad 
lay  in  a  spot  where,  kideedy  it  might  take  years  to  break  bet 
entirely  ttf>»  in  that  placid  sea.  MosI  of  her  upper  works^ 
however,  were  gone ;  and  I  subsequently  discoTered  tbal 
her  own  carpenters  had  matiaged  to  get  out  eves  a  portioa 
of  her  floor-tiaabersy  leaving  the  fabric  bound  together  by 
those  they  left.  Her  lower  liiasts  were  standing,  but  even 
her  lower  yards  had  been  worked  op,  in  order  to  make 
something  useful  for  the  schooner.  The  beach,  at  no  great 
distance,  was  still  strewed  with  objects  brought  from  the 
reef,  and  which  it  had  not  yet  been  (bund  necessary  to  use« 

At  length  a  movement  of  mine  attracted  Marble's  atten- 
tion, and  be  turned  his  head  towards  me.  He  seemed  glad 
I  haid  joined  him,  and  expressed  himself  happy,  also,  that  he 
saw  me  alone. 

'*I  have  been  generaliiing  a  little  en  our  oonditioBt 
Miles,'^  he  said,  ^  and  look  at  it  which  end  forward  I  may^ 
I  find  it  bad  enough ;  almost  enough  to  overoorae  me.  I 
loved  that  ship,  Mr.  Wallingford,  as  much  as  some  folka 
love  their  parents— of  wife  or  children,  I  never  had  any-«> 
and  the  tlwc^t  that  she  has  fallen  into  the  hands  oi  a 
Frenchman,  is  too  much  for  my  natur*.  IWd  it  been 
Smudge,  I  could  have  borne  up  against  it;  but,  to  haul 
down  one's  colours  to  a  wrack,  and  a  bloody  French  vnrack» 
too,  it  is  superhuman !" 

^Tou  must  remember  all  the  circumstances.  Captain 
Marble,  and  you  will  find  consolation.  The  ship  was  surw 
prised,  as  we  surprised  the  Lady  of  Nantes." 

*^  That 's  just^it — put  that  on  a  general  principle,  now,  and 
where  are  you  ?  Surprisers  mustn't  be  surprised.  Had  we 
set  a  quarter-watch,  sir,  it  never  could  have  happened ;  and 
nothing  less  than  a  quarter-watch  should  have  been  set  in 
a  strange  haven.  What  mattered  it,  that  it  was  an  unin« 
habited  iriand,  and  that  the  ship  was  land-kxiked  and  welU 
moored,  and  the  holding-ground  was  capital  ?  It  is  all  of 
ilo  account  when  you  come  to  look  at  the  af&ir  in  the  way 
of  duty.  Why,  old  Robbins,  with  his  rivers  in  the  ocean,, 
would  never  have  been  caught  in  this  miserable  manner." 

Then  Marble  fairly  gave  in,  placed  his  two  hard  haada 
ee  his  ftcBi  and  I  oould  see  tears  tridcling  from  beneath 
them»  as  if  water  were  aqueened  firom  a  stoiie. 
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**  Tbe  «tMMioeB  of  the  89fi«  CafitaNi  MarbW  I  «»jd»gm»tly 

shocked  at  such  an  exhibition,  cooling  from  such  a  quarter 
— «•  '*  the  chances  of  the  sea  a4«  .soroetinoes  too  much  for  the 
best  sailors.  We  should  lo<^  at  this  loss,  as  we  look  at  the 
losses  occasioned  by  a  gale — then  th^re  is  some  hope  left, 
after  all." 

<'I  shoukl  like  to  know  what — to  mOy  there  is  no  land 
•ahfBad." 

''  Surprisers  may  not  oply  be  suiprisedy  but  they  may 
carry  on  their  old  (rade  again^  and  surprise  once  more,  in 
their  turn." 

**  What  do  you  Biecm  by  that.  Miles*"  said  Marble,  look- 
ing up  eagerly,  and  speaking  as  quick  as  limning ;  '^  are 
you  generalizing,  or  have  you  any  particular  project  in 
view  T" 

*'  Both,  Sir.  Generalizing,  so  far  as  taking  the  chances 
of  war  are  concerned,  and  particulaijaing,  as  to  a  certain 
notion  that  has  come  into  my  head." 

<<  Out  with  the  last.  Miles  —  out  with  it,  boy  |  the  Lord 
made  you  for  something  uncommon." 

"  First,  let  me  know-,  Captain  Marble,  whether  you  have 
had  any  further  conversation  with  Monsieur  LeCompte? 
whether  he  has  said  any  moie  on  the  subject  of  our  futuie 
proceedings  ?" 

"I  just  left  the  grinning  rascal-^hese  amiable  smiles  of 
his,  Miles,  are  only  so  many  grins  thrown  into  our  faces  to 
let  us  feel  his  good  luck  ;  but,  d — n  him,  if  I  ever  get  home, 
I  '11  fit  out  a  privateer  and  be  after  him,  if  there 's  a  fastigo- 
ing  schooner  to  be  had  in  all  America  for  love  or  money.  I 
think  I  'd  turn  pirate,  to  catch  the  villain !" 

Alas!  poor  Marble.  Little  would  he,  who  never  got 
higher  than  a  mate,  unless  by  aocidettt,  be  likely  to  persuade 
your  cautious  ship-owners  to  intrust  him  with  a  vessel  of 
any  sort,  to  go  tiltiog  a^^nst  wind-mtlls  afloat,  in  that 
fashion. 

'*  But,  why  go  to  America  for  a  scfapoecr.  Captain  Marble, 
•when  the  French  ace  polite  enough  to  give  us  one  here,  en- 
actly  where  we  are?" 

"  I  he^iw  to. understand  you,  hoy.  There  is  a  Uitle  cgo- 
^Mhtipa  mibe  idee*  ibut  ihis  Fienclusiaa  has  alieady  got  my 
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oommiBsion,  and  withoat  the  docament  we  should  he  bo 
better  than  so  many  pirates.'' 

'<  I  doubt  thatf'sir,  even  were  a  ship  to  act  generally,  pro- 
vided she  actually  sailed  with  a  commission,  and  lost  it  by 
accident.  Commissions  are  all  registered,  and  proof  of  our 
character  could  be  found  at  home." 

•*  Ay,  for  the  Crisis,  but  not  for  this  •  Pretty  Polly'  —  for 
so  Marble  translated  Petite  Pauline — '^  The  commission  is 
only  good  for  the  vessel  that  is  named  in  it" 

'*  I  don't  know  that.  Captain  Marble.  Suppose  our  ship 
had  been  sunk  in  an  action  in  which  we  took  our  enemy, 
could  we  not  continue  our  voyage  in  the  prize,  and  fight 
anything  that  came  in  our  way,  afterwards  ?" 

«  By  Greorge,  that  does  look  reasonable.  Here  was  I  just 
threatening  to  go  out  as  a  pirate,  yet  hesitating  about 
taking  my  own." 

-  *'  Do  not  the  crews  of  captured  vessels  often  rise  upon 
their  captors,  and  recapture  their  own  vessels?  and  were  any 
of  them  ever  called  pirates  ?  Besides,  nations  at  war  autho- 
rise almost  every  sort  of  hostile  act  against  their  enemies." 

**  Miles,  I  have  been  mistaken — you  are  a  good  seaman, 
but  natur'  meant  you  for  a  lawyer !  Give  me  your  hand, 
boy ;  I  see  a  gleam  of  hope  ahead,  and  a  man  can  live  on 
less  hope  than  food." 

Marble  then  told  me  the  substance  of  tiie  conversation  he 
had  held  with  Captain  Le  Compte.  The  latter  had  expressed 
a  sudden  and  violent  impatience  to  be  oft* —  I  understood  the 
cause  in  a  moment ;  he  wished  to  separate  Emily  from  her 
old  acquaintance,  as  soon  as  possible  —  intending  to  put  the 
schooner  into  the  water  for  us,  that  \ery  afternoon,  and  to 
sail  himself  in  the  morning.  This  was  a  sudden  resolution, 
and  the  French  were  moving  heaven  and  earth  to  carry  it 
into  efiect.  I  confess  to  some  little  regret  at  hearing^  it,  for 
it  was  pleasant  to  meet  the  Mortons  in  that  unexpected 
manner,  and  the  influence  of  woman  in  such  a  solitude  is 
unusually  great.  I  now  told  Marble  of  my  discovery,  and 
when  he  had  got  through  with  his  expressions  of  wonder,  I 
carried  him  to  the  tents,  and  led  him  into  the  presence  of  bis 
old  acquaintances.  In  consequence  of  this  visit,  I  enjoyed 
another  half  hour's  tHe  d  Ute  with  Emily,  Marble  sooii 
taking  the  Major  to  walk  with  him,  beneath  the  trees. 
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We  were  both  recalled  to  a  sense  of  our  real  aitoation,  by 
the  reappearance  of  Monsieur  Le  Compte.  I  cannot  say  that 
our  conqueror  behaved  in  the  least  unhandsomely  towards 
us,  notwithstanding  his  evident  jealousy.  He  had  the  tact  to 
conceal  most  of  his  feelings,  and  owing  either  to  liberality 
or  to  art,  he  assumed  an  air  of  generous  confidence,  that 
would  be  much  more  likely  to  touch  the  feelings  of  the  maid 
he  sought,  than  any  acts  of  severity.  First  asking  permis- 
sion  of  Miss  Merton,  he  even  invited  us,  and  himself,  to  dine 
with  the  Major,  and,  on  the  whole,  we  had  an  a'greeable  en- 
tertainment. We  had  turtle  and  champaigne,  and  both  of  a 
quality  that  was  then  out  of  the  reach  of  all  the  aldermen 
of  London  or  New  York ;  begging  pardon  of  tho  Sir  Peters 
and  Sir  Johns  of  Guildhall,  for  putting  them,  in  any  sense, 
on  a  level  with  the  ''  gentleman  from  the  Fourth  Ward"  or 
'*  the  gentleman  from  the  Eleventh  Ward ;"  though,  if  the 
truth  must  be  told,  the  last  very  often  eat  the  best  dinners, 
and  drink,  out  of  all  comparison,  the  best  wines.  Who 
pays,  is  a  fact  buried  in  the  arcana  of  aldermanic  legerde- 
main. It  wa^late  before  we  lefl  the  table^  though  Mon- 
fiieur  Le  Compte  quitted  us  early. 

At  five  o-ciock  precisely  we  were  summoned  to  witness 
the  launch.  Champaigne  and  claret  had  braught  Marble 
into  good  humour,  nor  was  I  at  all  out  of  spirits,  myself. 
Emily  put  on  her  hat,  and  took  her  parasol,  just  as  she 
would  have  dciie  at  home,  and  accepting  my  arm,  she  walk- 
ed to  the  ship-yard,  like  all  the  rest  of  us.  Gretting  her  a 
good  place  for  the  sight,  I  accompanied  Marble  to  take  a 
look  at  the  ''  Pretty  Poll,"  which  had  not  as  yet  attracted  as 
much  of  our  attention  as  she  ought.  I  had  suggested  to  him 
the  probability  of  an  occasion  ofiering  to  rise  upon  the 
Frenchman,  while  their  attention  was  taken  up  with  the 
schooner ;  but  Monsieur  Le  Compte  warily  kept  quite  half  bis 
men  in  the  ship,  and  this  put  the  attempt  out  of  the  question, 
since  the  guns  of  the  Crisis  would  have  swept  any  part  of 
the  island. 

The  French  mechanics  deserved  great  credit  for  the  skill 
they  had  manifested  in  the  construction  of  La  Petite  Pan* 
line.  She  was  not  only  a  safe  and  commodious  craft  for  her 
size,  but,  what  was  of  great  importance  to  us,  her  lines  pro- 
mised that  she  would  turn  out  to  be  a  fiist  sailer.    I  after* 
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irards  ascc^rtained  that  Captain  Le  Compte  had  b^a  her 
draftsman,  possessing  not  only  much  taste  for,  bat  a  good 
deal  of  practice  in,  the  art.  The  ship  in  which  the  Blerton's 
had  taken  passage  to  Bombay,  had  the  copper  for  a  teak- 
built  frigate  tmd  6kx>p  of  war  ia  her,  and  this  had  been 
transferred,  among  other  articles,  to  la  Pauline,  before  tha 

Srize  was  burned.  Availing  himself  of  this  cirenmstanc^ 
lonsieur  Le  Compte  had  actnaHy  coppered  his  schooner, 
and  otherwise  he  had  made  her  as  neat  and  commodioos  as 
possible.  I  make  no  doubt  he  intended  to  surprise  his  friends 
at  Marseilles,  by  showing  what  clever  mariners,  wrecked  oil 
an  island  of  the  Pacific,  could  do,  on  an  emergency.  Then, 
doujbtless,  he  found  it  pleasant  to  Imger  on  this  Island,  eating 
fresh  cocoa-nuts,  with  delicious  turtle,  and  making  love  f^ 
Emily  Merton.  Some  of  the  charms  of  *•  Pretty  Pbll**  were 
fairly  to  be  attributed  to  the  charms  of  the  young  lady. 

The  men  began  to  wedge  up,  the  moment  we  were  all  pre* 
sent,  and  this  portion  of  the  labour  was  toon  completed. 
Monsieur  Le  Compte  then  took  his  station  in  the  head  of  the 
schooner.  Making  a  profound  bow  to  Emily;  as  if  to  ask 
her  permission,  the  signal  was  given ;  the  spur-shores  were 
knocked  away,  and  the  little  crafl  slid  off  into  the  water  so 
easily,  making  so  little  ripple  as  she  shot  a  hundred  fathoms 
into  the  bay,  as  to  give  the  assurance  she  would  prove  a 
fast  vessel.  Just  as  she  was  water-borne,  Le  Compte  dashed . 
a  bottle  against  the  tiller,  and  shouted,  at  the  top  of  fab  voice, 
«'  succis  d  la  Belle  Emelie.^ 

I  turned  to  Emily,  and  saw  by  the  blush  that  she  underw 
stood  French,  while  the  manner  in  which  she  pouted  heir 
pretty  plump  lip  betrayed  the  humour  in  which  the  comw 
plinH3nt  had  be^  received. 

In  a  few  minutes,  Captain  Le  Compte  landed,  and,  in  a  s^ 
^speech,  he  gave  up  the  schooner  to  our  possession.  W^ 
trere  told  not  to  consider  ourselves  as  prisoners,  our  captaili 
handsomely  admitthig  that  he  had  gained  no  laurels  by  hi^ 
victory, 

«« Wfe  shall  go  away  good  friend,**  he  concluded,  ^mais, 
*^pose  we  shall  tneet,  and  nos  dn^  repuhlique  shall  not  be 
"9i\  P^acfef  then  each  must  fi^ht  for  soii  pav^H&n  /" 

Tliis^ftBti  good  cottcludihg  sentiment,  j{nr  such  a  scene. 
Iniii^iately  niter  fhbMbitens  lUid  their  domestics,  cff^Wfaom 
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there  were  a  man  and  a  woman,  embarked,  I  took  leave  of 
them  on  the  beach,  and,  either  my  observation,  or  my  vanity^ 
induced  me  to  think  Emily  got  into  the  boat  with  reluctance. 
Many  good  wishes  were  exchanged,  imd  the  Major  called 
cmt  to  us,  **  we  shall  meet  again,  ^ntlemen — there  has  been 
a  Providence  in  our  pi^ious  mteroounse,    Adieun  nntil 

The  Freneh  i^re  'd&w  in  h  great  bustle.  Most  of  the  ar- 
ticles they  intended  to  carry  away  were  already  on  board 
the  ship ;  and,  by  the  time  it  was  dusk,  they  had  closed  their 
communication  with  the  land.  When  Captain  Le  Compte 
took  his  leave  of  us,  I  could  not  but  thank  him  for  his  many 
civilities.  He  had  certainly  dealt  generously  by  us,  thou^ 
T  still  think  his  sudden  departure,  which  made  us  fall  heirs 
to  'many  things  we  otherwise  might  not  have  so  done,  was 
owing  to  his  wish  to  remove  Emily  Merton,  as  quickly  as 
possible,  from  my  sight. 

At  daylight  next  morning,  Neb  came  to  the  officeta'  tents 
to  say  the  ship  was  getting  her  anchors.  I  was  up  and 
dres^  in  a  moment.  The  distance  to  the  inlet  waa  about  a 
mile,  and  I  reached  it,  just  as  the  Crisis  was  cast.  In  a  few 
minutes  she  came  sweeping  into  the  narrow  pass,  lender  her 
topsails,  and  1  saw  Emily  and  her  father,  leaning  over  the 
hammock-cloths  of  the  quarter-deck.  The  beautiful^ girl 
was  so  near,  that  I  could  read  the  expression  of  her  soft 
eyes,  and  I  fancied  they  virere  filled  with  gentle  concern. 
The  Major  called  out,  "  God  bless  you,  dear  Wallingford"— 
then  the  ship  swept  past,  and  was  soon  in  the  6uter  bay. 
Half  an  hour  later,  or  before  I  left  the  spot,  she  was  at  sea, 
tnder  everything  that  would  draw  froni  her  trucks  down. 
22 
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CHAPTER  XVn. 

•  I'better  brook  the  lorn  of  brittle  liA, 
Than  thoae  ]voad  titlei  thoa  hast  won  of  me ; 
They  wound  my  thooghtai  wone  than  thy  aword  my  fleih.* 


Half-way  between  this  inlet  and  the  ship-yard,  I  found 
Marble,  standing  with  his  arms  folded,  gazing  after  the  re- 
ceding ship.  His  countenance  was  no  longer  saddened; 
but  it  was  fierce.  He  shook  his  hand  menacingly  at  the 
French  ensign,  which  was  flying  at  our  old  gaff,  and  said— 

<'  Ay,  d n  you,  flutter  away ;  you  quiver  and  shake 

now  like  one  of  your  coxcombs  pigeon-winging ;  but  where 
will  you  be  this  day  two  months  ?  Miles,  no  man  but  a 
bloody  Frenchman  would  cast  away  a  ship,  there  where  thift 
Mister  Count  has  led  the  bones  of  his  vessel ;  though  here, 
where  we  came  so  nigh  going,  it 's  a  miracle  any  man  could 
escape.  Hada't  we  brought  the  Crisis  through  that  opening 
first,  h^  never  would  have  dared  to  go  out  by  it." 

I  confess  I  saw  little  about  Monsieur  Le  Compters  manage- 
ment but  skill  and  good  seamanship ;  but  nothing  is  more 
painful  to  most  men  than  to  admit  the  merit  of  those  who 
have  obtained  an  advantage  over  them.  Marble  could  not 
forget  his  own  defeat;  and  the  recollection  jaundiced  his 
eyes,  and  biassed  his  judgment. 

"  I  see  our  people  are  busy,  already,  sir,"  I  remarked,  by 
way  of  drawing  the  captain's  attention  to  some  other  subject. 
**  They  have  hauled  the  schooner  up  to  the  yard,  and  seem 
to  be  getting  along  spars  for  shores." 

**  Ay,  ay — ^Talcoit  has  his  orders;  and  I  expect  you  will 
bestir  yourself.  I  shall  step  the  masts  myself,  and  you  will 
get  all  the  rigging  ready  to  be  put  into  its  place,  the  moment 
it  is  possible.  That  Frenchman  calculated,  he  told  me  to 
my  face,  that  we  might  get  to  sea  in  a  fortnight ;  I  will  let 
him  see  that  a  set  of  Yankees  can  rig  and  stow  his  bloody 
schooner,  in  three  days,  and  then  leave  themselves  time  to 
play." 


Marble  was  not  a  man  of  idle  vaunts.  He  soon  had 
everybody  at  work,  with  a  system,  order,  silence,  and 
activity,  that  proved  he  was  master  of  his  profession.  Nor 
'  was  the  language  which  might  sound  so  boastful  to  foreign 
tars,  altogether  without  its  justification.  Fo£ty  Americans 
were  a  formidable  force;  and,  well  directed,  I  make  no 
doubt  they  would  accomplish  fiir  more  than  the  ordinary 
run  of  French  seamen,  as  they  were  governed  and  managed 
m  the  year  1800,  and,  counting  them  man  for  man,  would 
nave  accomplished  in  double  the  time.  Our  crew  had  now 
long  acted  together,  and  frequently  under  the  most  trying 
circumstances ;  and  they  showed  their  training,  if  men  ever 
did,  on  the  present  occasion.  Everybody  was  busy ;  and 
we  had  the  shears  up,  and  both  masts  stepped,  in  the  course 
of  a  few  hours.  By  the  time  the  main-mast  was  in,  I  had 
the  fbre-mast  rigged,  the  jib-boom  in  its  place,  the  sprit-sail 
yard  crossed — everything  carried  a  spar  under  its  bowsprit 
then  —  and  the  lower  yard  up.  It  is  true,  the  French  had 
got  everything  ready  for  us ;  and  when  we  turned  the 
hands  to,  afler  dinner,  we  actually  began  to  strike  in  cargo, 
water,  provisions,  and  such  other  things,  as  it  was  intended 
to  carry  away.  At  dusk,  when  we  knocked  off  work,  the 
Emily  looked  like  a  sea-going  crafl,  and  there  was  every 
prospect  of  our  having  her  ready  for  sea,  by  the  following 
evening.  But,  the  duty  had  been  carried  on,  in  silence. 
Napoleon  said  there  had  been  more  noise  made  in  the  little 
schooner  which  carried  him  from  TOrient  to  Basque  Roads, 
than  was  made  on  board  the  line-of-battle  ship  that  conveyed 
him  to  St.  Helena,  during  the  whole  passage.  Since  that 
memorable  day,  the  French  have  learned  to  be  silent  on 
board  ship,  and  the  fruits  remain  to  be  seen. 

That  night.  Marble  and  myself  consulted  together  on  the 
aspect  of  things  —  or,  as  he  expressed  it,  "  we  generalized 
over  our  prospects."  Monsieur  Le  Compte  had  done  one 
thing  which  duty  required  of  him.  He  did  not  leave  us  » 
>kernel  of  the  gunpowder  belonging  to  either  ship ;  nor  could 
we  find  a  boarding-pike,  cutlass,  or  weapon  jof  any  sort, 
except  the  officers'  pistols.  We  had  a  canister  of  powder, 
and  a  sufficiency  of^  bullets  for  the  last,  which  had  been  lefl 
as,  out  of  an  esprit  de  corps^  or  the  feeling  of  an  officer, 
which  told  him  we  might  possibly  need  these  means  to  keep 
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Mr  owB  crew  in  order.  Sucb  wm  not  Cbe  ftot,  howerert 
with  the  particular  people  we  hapf)eDed  to  have ;  a  more 
orderly^  aad  reasonable  eet  of  men  never  aailing  togethei; 
Bui,  Monsieur  Le  Compte  knew  it  was  his -duty  to  put  it  out  of 
their  power  to  trouble  ust  so  far  as  it  lay  in  his ;  hut,  at  the 
«ame  time,  while  he  leA  us  the  means  of  saiety,  he  provided 
against  our  doing  any  further  injury  to  his  own  country* 
men.  In  tins  he  had  pretty  e&ctually  succeeded,  w>  far  as 
Ermament  was  concerned. 

The  next  aborning  I  was  up  with  the  appearance  of  the 
4awn,  and,  having  suffered  much  from  the  heat  the  precede 
ing  day,  I  walked  to  a  suitable  spot,  threw  off  my  clothes^ 
and  |>lunged  into  the  basin.  The  water  was  tranflfMtneiit 
ahnost  as  air ;  and  I  happened  to  select  a  place  whore  the 
coral  grew  within  a  few  yards  of  the  surface  As  I  dove;, 
my  eye  fell  on  a  considerable  cluster  of  large  oysters  that 
were  collected  on  the  rock,  and,  reaching  th^,  I  succeeded 
in  bringing  up  half  a  dozen  that  clung  to  each  other.  These 
dives  I  repeated,  during  the  next  quarter  of  an  hour,  until  I 
had  all  the  oysters,  sixty  or  eighty  in  number,  safe  on  the 
shore.  That  they  were  the  pearl  oysters,  I  knew  imme- 
diately ;  and  beckoning  to  Neb,  the  fellow  soon  had  them 
snug  in  a  basket,  and  put  away  in  a  place  of  security.  The 
circumstance  was  mentioned  to  Marble,  who,  finding  no 
more  heavy  drags  to  be  made,  ordered  the  Sandwich  Island- 
ers to  take  a  boat  and  pass  a  few  hours  in  their  regular  oc* 
cupation,  on  account  of  the  owners — if,  indeed,  the  last  had 
any  further  claim  on  our  services.  These  men  met  with 
tolerable  success,  though,  relatively,  nothing  equal  to  mine. 
What,  just  then,  was  of  far  more  importance,  they  made  a 
discovery  of  an  arm-chest  lying  on  the  bottom  of  the  basin, 
at  the  anchorage  of  the  Crisis,  and  which  had  doubtless 
been  sunk  there  by  the  French.  We  had  all  la  Pauline's 
boats  but  the  captain's  gig.  I  went  in  one  of  them  with  a 
.gang  of  hands,  and,  the  divers  securing  a  rope  to  the  handles 
of  the  chest,  we  soon  got  it  in.  It  turned  out  to  be  one  of 
the  arm-chests  of  the  Crisis,  which  the  French  had  found  in 
their  way  and  thrown  overboard,  evidently  preferring  to  use 
weapons  to  which  they  were  accustomed.  They  had  done 
better  by  carrying  the  chest  out  to  sea,  and  disposing  of  it 
in  £fly  or  a  hundred  fathom  water. 
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^  The  prize  was  turaed  orer  to  the  gunneri  w]a>  reported 
that  it  was  the  cjiest  io  which  we  kept  our  cutlasses  and 
pistols,  of  both  of  which  there  was  a  sufficient >upply  to  give^ 
every  man  one  of  each.  There  were  also  several  horns  of 
powder,  and  a  bag  of  bullets ;  hut  the  first  was  ruined  by 
the  water.  As  for  the  arms,  they  were  ruhbed  dry,  oiled, 
and  put  away  again  in  the  chest,  afler  the  last  had  stood  i| 
whole  day,  in  the-hot  sun,  open.  Thus,  through  the  agency 
of  men  brought  for  a  very  diibrent  purpose,  we  were  put  m 
possession  of  the  means  of  achieving  the  exploit,  whioli 
might  now  be  said  to  form  the  great  object  of  our  lives. 

That  day  we  got  everything  on  board  the  schooner  that 
it  was  thought  desirable  to  take  with  as.  Aye  left  much 
behind  that  was  valuable,  it  is  true,  especially  the  oopper  { 
but  Marble  wisely  determined  that  it  was  inexpedient  to  put 
the  vessel  deeper  than  good  ballast-trim,  lest  it  should  hurt 
her  sailing.  We  had  got  her  fairly  to  her  bearings,  and 
this  was  believed  to  be  as  low  as  was  expedient.  It  is  true, 
a  great  deal  remained  to  be  stowed ;  the  deck  being  littered, 
and  the  hold,  the  ground-tier  excepted,  in  great  coaf\ision» 
But  our  bread,  water,  beef,  pork,  and  other  eatables,  were 
all  there^  and  in  abundance ;  and,  though  not  to  be  had  lot 
the  asking,  they  were  still  to  be  had*  The  aails  were  bent, 
and  the  only  anchor,  la  Pauline's  stream,  with  her  two 
largest  kedges^  was  on  our  bows.  Wlnle  in  this  coBdition> 
Marble  gave  the  unexpected  order  for  all  hands  to  come  on 
board,  and  for  the  shore-fasts  to  be  cast  ofil 

Of  course,  there  was  no  dissenting  to  so  positive  a  com* 
mand.  We  had  signed  new  shipping-articles  for  the  schooo* 
er,  extending  the  engagements  made  when  we  entered  on 
board  the  Crisis,  to  this  new  vessel,  or  any  other  she  might 
capture.  The  wind  was  a  steady  trade,  and,  when  wa 
showed  our  main-sail  and  jib  to  it,  the  little  crafl  glided 
athwart  the  basin  like  a  duck.  Shooting  through  the  pass. 
Marble  tacked  her  twice,  as  soon  as  he  had  an  oSiDg ;  and 
everybody  was  delighted  with  the  quickness  with  which  she 
was  worked.  There  was  barely  light  eoough  to  enable  us 
to  find  our  way  through  the  opening  in  the  reef  {  and,  just 
thirty-eiffht  hours  afler  the  Crisis  sailed,  we  were  on  her 
track.  We  had  only  conjecture  to  guide  us  »  to  the  ship's 
eowae,  with  the  aKswytino  of  the  main  fiMt  of  ber  hamg 
22* 
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■ailed  for  the  west  coast  of  South  America ;  but  we  had  noC 
failed  to  notice  that  she  disappeared  io  the  north-east  trades, 
on  a  bow-line.  We  put  the  schooner  as  near  as  possible  on 
the  same  course,  making  a  proper  allowance  for  the  difier^ 
ence  in  the  rig  of  the  two  vessels. 

The  distance  run  that  night,  satisfied  us  all  that  Mons. 
Le  Compte  was  a  good  draftsman.  The  schooner  ran  106 
miles  in  twelve  hours,  against  a  very  respectable  sea,  which 
was  at  least  ten  or  fifteen  more  than  the  Crisis  could  have 
done  under  the  same  circumstances.  It  is  true,  that  what 
was  close-hauled  for  her,  was  not  close-hauled  for  us ;  and, 
in  this  respect,  we  had  the  advantage  of  her.  Marble  was 
BO  well  pleased  with  our  night's  work,  that  when  he  came 
on  deck  next  morning,  the  first  thing  he  did  was  to  order  a 
bottle  of  rum  to  be  brought  him,  and  then  all  hands  to  be 
called.  As  soon  as  the  people  were  up,  he  went  forward, 
got  into  the  head,  and  commanded  every  body  to  muster  on 
the  forecastle.     Marble  now  made  a  speech. 

<*  We  have  some  good,  and  some  bad  luck,  this  v'y*ge, 
men,"  he  said ;  "  and,  when  we  generalize  on  the  subject,  it 
will  be  found  that  good  luck  has  usually  followed  the  bad 
luck.  Now,  the  savages,  with  that  blackguard  Smudge, 
knocked  poor  Captain  Williams  in  the  head,  and  threw  him 
overboard,  and  got  the  ship  from  us ;  then  came  the  good 
luck  of  getting  her  back  again.  Afler  this,  the  French  did 
us  that  unhandsome  thing :  now,  here  comes  the  good  luck 
of  their  leaving  us  a  crafl  that  will  overhaul  the  ship,  when 
I  needn't  tell  you,  what  will  come  of  it."  Here  all  hands, 
as  in  duty  bound,  gave  three  cheers.  "  Now,  I  neither  sail 
nor  fight  in  a  craft  that  carries  a  French  name.  Captain 
Count  christened  the  schooner  the  —  Mr.  Wallingfbrd  will 
tell  you  her  exact  name." 

«  La  Belle  Emilie,''  said  I,  "  or  the  Beautiful  Emily." 

**  None  of  your  belles  for  me,  nor  your  Beautiful  Emilys 
either,"  cried  Marble,  smashing  the  bottle  over  the  schoon- 
er's nose ;  "  So  here  goes  three  cheers  again,  for  the  *  Pretty 
PoH,"  which  Was  the  name  the  crafl  was  born  to,  and  the 
name  she  shall  bear,  as. long  as  Moses  Marble  sails  her." 

From  that  moment,  the  schooner  was  known  by  the  name 
of  the  "  Pretty  Poll."  I  met  with  portions  of  our  crew 
yeara  afterwards,  and  they  always  spoke  of  her  by  tlu^ 
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appdlation ;  sometimes  familiarly  terming  h^r  the  '^  Poll,** 
or  the  "  Polly." 

All  the  first  day  out,  we  were  busy  in  making  ourselves 
comfortable,  and  in  getting  the  Polly's  trim.  We  succeeded 
so  well  in  this  last,  th9t,  according  to  our  calculations,  wo 
made  a  knot  an  hour  more  than  the  Crisis  could  have  done 
under  the  same  circumstances,  fast  as  the  ship  was  known 
to  be.  As  the  Crisis  had  about  thirty-eight  hours  the  start 
of  us,  and  ran,  on  an  average,  about  seven  knots  the  hour 
for  all  that  time,  it  would  require  about  ten  days  to  overtake 
her.  Of  course  this  could  only  happen,  according  to  our 
own  calculations,  when  we  were  from  eighteen  hundred  to 
two  thousand  miles  from  the  island.  For  my  own  part,  I 
sincerely  hoped  it  would  not  occur  at  all,  at  sea ;  feeling 
satisfied  our  only  chances  of  success  depended  on  surprise. 
By  following  the  vessel  into  some  port,  it  might  be  possible 
to  succeed ;  but,  for  an  unarmed  schooner  to  attack  a  ship 
like  the  Crisis,  with  even  a  large  crew  on  board,  it  seemed 
rashness  to  think  of  it.  Marble,  however,  would  not  listen 
to  my  remonstrances.  He  insisted  we  had  more  than  pow« 
der  enough  to  load  all  our  pistols  half-a-dozen  times  each, 
and,  laying  the  ship  plamp  aboard,  the  pistols  would  do  the 
rest.  I  was  silenced,  quite  as  a  matter  of  course,  if  not 
convinced. 

The  fiflhday  out,  Neb  came  to  me,  saying  —  '<  Master 
Miles,  something  must  be  done  wid  'em  'ere  'ysters  1  Dey 
smell,  onaccountable ;  and  de  people  swear  dey  will  t'row 
'em  overboard,  if  I  don't  eat  'em.  I  not  hungry  enough  for 
dot,  sir." 

These  were  the  pearl  oysters,  already  mentioned,  which 
had  been  hastening  to  dissolution  and  decomposition,  by  the 
heat  of  the  hold.  As  the  captain  was  as  much  concerned 
in  this  portion  of  the  cargo,  as  I  was  myself,  I  communi 
cated  the  state  of  things  to  him,  and  he  ordered  the  bags 
and  barrels  on  deck,  forthwith.  It  was  well  something  was 
done,  or  I  doubt  not  a  disease  would  have  been  the  con- 
sequence. As  decomposition  was  the  usual  process  by  which 
to  come  at  the  treasures  of  these  animals,  however,  every- 
thing was  exactly  in  the  state  we  wished. 

An  uninterested  observer  would  have  laughed,  at  seeing 
the  employment  of  the  quarter-deck,  for  the  next  four  hoiira* 
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Marble,  and  Uia  two  matoBy  attacked  a  baml  belongittf^  to 
the  captain,  while  Neb  and  I  had  my  own  share  to  oiir« 
selves.  It  was  a  trying  oocapation,  the  odour  far  exceeding 
in  strength  that  of  the  Spice  Islands.  We  stood  it,  however 
—for  what  will  not  man  endure  for  the  sake  of  riches  I 
Marble  foresaw  the  difficulties,  and  had  once  announced  ta 
the  mstes  that  they  then  would  **  qpen  on  shares.''  Thia 
had  a  solacing  influence,  and  amid  much  mirth  and  sundry 
grimaces,  the  work  went  on  with  tolerable  rafudity.  I 
observed,  however,  that  Talcott  threw  one  or  two  subjects, 
that  doubtless  were  tougher  than  common,  overboard,  after 
very  superfidai  examinations. 

The  first  seven  oysters  I  examined,  contained  nothing  but 
seed  pearl,  and  not  many  c^  these.  Neb  opened,  and  I  ex- 
amined ;  and  the  latter  occupation  was  so  Uttle  to  my  taste» 
that  I  was  just  on  the  point  of  ordering  the  whole  lot  thrown 
overboard,  when  Neb  handed  me  another.  This  oyster 
contained  nine  beautiful  pearls,  of  very  uniform  dimensions, 
and  each  about  as  large  as  a  good-sized  pea.  I  dropped 
them  into  a  bowl  of  fresh  water,  whence  they  came  out 
eweet,  pearly,  and  lustrous.  They  were  of  the  sort  known 
as  the  <<  white  water,"  which  is  the  kind  most  prised  among 
Christian  nations,  doubtless  on  account  of  their  harmonizing 
so  well  with  the  skins  of  their  women.  No  sooner  was  my 
luck  known,  than  it  brought  ail  the  other  ^  pearl  fishermen*' 
around  ne ;  Marble,  with  bis  nostrils  plugged  with  oakum, 
and  a  quid  of  tobaceo  in  his  mouth,  that  was  as  large  as  a 
small  potatoe. 

"  By,  George,  Miles,  that  looks  like  business,*'  the  captain 
exclaimed,  going  back  to  his  work,  with  renovated  zeal, 
^  though  it  is  a  calling  fit  only  for  hogs  and  scavengers  1 
Did  I  embark  in  it  largely,  I  would  keep  as  many  clerks  as 
a  bank.  What  do  you  suppose  now,  these  nine  chaps  may 
be  worth  r 

^  Some  fifty  dollars,  or  thereabouts  —  you  see,  sir,  they 
are  quite  large — much  larger  than  it  is  usual  to  see  our 


women  wear." 


The  ninth  of  ray  oysters  produced  eleven  pearls,  and  all 
about  the  size  and  quality  of  the  firsL  In  a  few  minutes  I 
had  seventy-three  just  such  pearls,  besides  a  quantity  of  seed 
pearL    Then  folknsed  a  eucccssifo  of  bama  ahelis;  a 
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dktten  not  ^viitg  ft  peaii.  Hie  fiwe^  ibat  ««eeiiede4  thwp, 
gave  thirty-one  more ;.  aud  another  yidided  four  ^arisy  each 
of  which  wluB  a6  laige  as  a  small  cherry.  AAer  that,  I  got 
one  that  was  almost  as  large  as  a  common  hiclfiCMTjMiat,  and 
six  more  of  the  sise  of  the  cherry->siBed  pearls^  la  addition 
to  these,  I  got  in  all,  one  hundred  and  eighty^even  of  the 
#ize  of  peas,  besides  ^a  large  handful  of  the  seed  pearl*  I 
afterwaids  ascertained,  that  the  pearls  I  had  thus  obtained 
were  worth  iir  the  market  about  eighteen  hundred  dollars ; 
as  they  were  fitr  more  remariLable  for  their  beauty,  than  for 
&eir  size* 

Notwithstanding  the  oakum  plugs,  and  the  tobacco,  and 
the  great  quantity  of  shells  his  divers  had  found,  for  they 
had  brought  up  something  like  two  hundred  and  iifly  oys- 
tefrs  in  the  course  of  the  day,  the  party  of  the  captain  found 
in  all,  but  thirty-six  pearls,  the  s^d  excepted ;  though  they 
obtained  some  beautiful  specimens  among  the  shells.  From 
that  moment,  Marble  discontinued  the  trade,  and  I  never 
heard  him  say  anything  more  on  the  subject  of  pursuing  it. 
My  own  beauties  were  put  carefully  away,  in  reserve  for 
the  time  when  1  might  delight  the  eyes  of  certain  of  my 
female  friends  with  them.  I  never  intended  to  sell  one,  but 
they  wiere  very  precious  to  me  on  other  accounts.  As  for 
the  crew,  glad  enough  were  they  to  be  rid  of  such  uncom- 
fortable shipmates.  As  I  gazed  on  the  spotless  and  lus- 
trous pearlsu  and  compared  them  with  the  revolting  tene- 
.ments  from  which  they  had  just  been  redeemed,  I  likened 
them  to  the  souls  of  the  just  escaping  from  their  tenements 
of  clay,  to  enjoy  hereafter  an  endless  existence  of  purity. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Pretty  Poll  continued  to  find  her 
way  along  miles  and  miles  of  the  deserted  track  across  the 
Pacific.  Marble  had  once  belonged  to  a  Baltimore  clipper, 
and  he  sailed  our  craft  probably  much  better  than  ehe  would 
have  been  sailed  by  Mons.  Le  Compte,  though  that  officer,  as  I 
aflerwards  learned,  had  distinguished  himself  in  command  of 
a  lugger-priVateer,  in  the  British  Channel.  Our  progress  was 
generally  from  a  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  and 
twenty  miles  in  twenty-four  hours ;  and  so  it  continued  to.be 
for  the  first  ten  days,  or  the  period,  when,  according  to  our 
own  caksulations,  we  ought  to  be  near  the  Crisis,  had'that 
vessel  ateeced  a  oouiue  reiiembling  our  own.    For  my  own 
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part,  I  neltlier  wished  oor  expected  to  see  the  ship,  antil  ws 
reached  the  coast  of  South  America,  when  we  might  ascer- 
tain her  position  by  communicating  with  the  shore.  As  for 
the  guarda»cogta8j  I  knew  we  could  easily  elude  them,  and 
there  might  be  a  small  chaoce  of  regaining  the  vessel,  some- 
thing like  the  way  in  which  we  had  lost  her.  But  Marble's 
impatience,  and  th<»  keenness  with  which  he  felt  our  dis- 
grace, would  not  make  terms  even  with  the  elements ;  and 
I  do  believe,  he  would  have  run  alongside  of  the  Crisis  in  a 
gale  of  wind,  could  he  have  come  up  with  her.  The  chance 
of  our  having  sailed  so  far,  however,  on  a  line  so  nearly  re- 
sembling that  of  the  chase  as  to  bring  us  together,  was  so 
Very  small,  that  few  of  us  thought  it  worth  our  considera- 
tion. 

On  the  morning  of  the  eleventh  day,  the  look-out  we  had 
kept  on  the  fbre-top-sail-yard,  sang  out  "  Sail-ho !"  MarUe 
and  myself  were  soon  on  the  yard,  there  being  nothing 
visible  from  the  deck.  The  upper  sails,  top-gal  tant-sails, 
and  royals  of  a  ship  were  visible  on  our  weather-quarter, 
distant  from  fifteen  to  twenty  miles.  As  we  were  now  in 
the  track  of  whalers,  of  which  there  were  a  good  many  in 
that  part  of  the  Pacific,  I  thought  it  was  probable  this  was 
one ;  but  Marble  laughed  at  the  notion,  asking  if  I  had  ever 
heard  of  a  whaler's  carrying  royals  on  her  cruising  ground. 
He  affirmed  it  was  the  Crisis,  heading  the  same  way  we 
were  ourselves,  and  which  had  only  got  to  windward  of  us, 
by  keeping  a  better  luff.  We  had  calculated  too  much  on 
the  schooner's  weatherly  qualities,  and  had  allowed  her  to 
fall  off  more  than  was  necessary,  in  the  night-watches. 

The  Pretty  Poll  was  now  jammed  up  on  a  wind,  in  the 
hope  of  closing  with  the  chase  in  the  course  of  the  night. 
But  the  wind  had  been  growing  lighter  and  lighter  for  some 
hours,  and  by  noon,  though  we  had  neared  the  chase  so 
much  as  to  be  able  to  see  her  from  deck,  there  was  every 
prospect  of  its  falling  calm  ;  af^r  which,  in  the  trades,  it 
would  be  surprising  if  we  did  not  get  a  blow.  To  make  the 
most  of  our  time.  Marble  determined  to  tack,  when  we  < 
had  just  got  the  chase  a  point  off  our  weather-bow.  An 
hour  aAer  tacking,  an  object  was  seen  adrifl  on  the  ocean, 
and  keeping  away  a  little  to  close  with  it,  it  was  ascer- 
tained to  be  a  whale-boat,  adrift.    The  boat  was  American- 
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built,  had  a  breaker  of  water,  the  oars,  and  all  the  usual 
(ittings  in  it ;  and  the  painter  being  loose,  it  had  probably 
be^n  lost,  when  towing  in  the  night,  in  consequence  of  hav- 
ing been  fastened  by  three  half-hitches. 

The  moment  Marble  ascertained  the  condition  of  this 
boat,  he  conceived  his  plan  of  operations.  The  four  Sand- 
wich Islanders  had  been  in  whalers,  and  he  ordered  them 
into  the  boat,  put  in  some  rum,  and  some  food,  gave  me  his 
orders,  got  in  himself,  and  pulled  ahead,  going  off  at  fivo 
knots  the  hour,  leaving  the  schooner  to  follow  at  the  rate  of 
two.  This  was  about  an  hour  before  sunset ;  and  by  the 
time  it  was  dark,  the  boat  had  become  a  mere  speck  on  the 
water,  nearly  half-way  between  us  and  the  ship,  which  was 
now  some  fifteen  miles  distant,  heading  always  in  the  samo 
direction. 

My  orders  had  been  very  simple.  They  were,  to  stand 
on  the  same  course,  until  1  saw  a  light  from  the  boat,  and 
then  tack,  so  as  to  run  on  a  parallel  line  with  the  ship.  Tho 
signal  was  made  by  Marble  about  nine  o'clock.  It  was  im- 
mediately answered  from  the  schooner.  The  light  in  the 
boat  was  concealed  from  the  ship,  and  our  own  was  shown 
only  for  a  few.  seconds,  the  disappearance  of  Mr.  Marble's 
telling  us  in  that  brief  space,  that  our  answer  was  noted.  I 
tacked  immediately ;  and,  taking  in  the  fore-sail,  stood  on 
the  directed  course.  We  had  all  foreseen  a  change  in  the 
weather,  and  probably  a  thunder-squall.  So  far  from  its  giv- 
ing Marble  any  uneasiness,  he  anticipated  the  blow  with 
pleasure,  as  he  intended  to  lay  the  Crisis  aboard  in  its 
height.  He  fancied  that  success  would  then  be  the  most 
certain.  His  whole  concern  was  at  not  being  able  to  find 
the  ship  in  the  darkness ;  and  it  was  to  obviate  this  difficulty 
that  he  undertook  to  pilot  us  up  to  her  in  the  manner  I  have 
just  mentioned. 

After  getting  round,  a  sharp  look-out  was  kept  for  the 
light.  We  caught  another  view  of  it,  directly  on  our  wea- 
ther-beam. From  this  we  inferred  that  the  ship  had  more 
wind  than  we  felt ;  inasmuch  as  she  had  materially  altered 
her  position,  while  we  had  not  moved  a  mile  since  we 
tacked.  This  was  on  the  supposition  that  Marble  would 
endeavour  to  follow  the  movements  of  the  ship.  At  ten,  the 
tempest  broke  upo^  us  with  tropical  violence,  and  with  a 
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fluddeoMM  that  took  everybody  by  tarpiiaab    A  i^rtdl  had 
been  expected;  but  no  one  anticipated  its  approach  Ibr 

aeveral  hours ;  and  we  had  all  looked  for  the  return  of  the 
whale-boat,  ere  that  moment  should  come.    But,  come  tl 
did,  when  least  expected ;  the  first  puff  throwing  our  little 
schooner  down,  in  a  way  to  convince  us  the  elements  were 
in  earnest.    In  fifteen  minutes  after  the  &nt  blast  was  lelt, 
I  had  the  schooner,  under  a  reefed  foresail,  and  with  that 
abort  canvass,  there  were  instants,  as  she  struggled  up  to 
the  summit  of  the  waves,  that  it  seemed  as  if  she  were  aix>ttt 
to  fly  out  of  the  water*    My  great  concern,  however,  was 
for  the  boat,  of  which  nothing  could  now  be  seen.    The 
orders  lefl  by  Marble  anticipated  no  such  occurrence  as  this 
tempest,  and  the  concert  between  us  was  interrupted.    It 
was  naturally  inferred  among  us,  in  the  schooner,  that  the 
boat  would  endeavour  to  close,  as  soon  as  the  danger  was 
foreseen ;  and,  as  this  would  probably  be  done,  by  running 
on  a  converging  line,  all  our  eflbrts  were  directed  to  keeping 
the  schooner  astern  of  the  other  party,  in  order  that  they 
might  first  reach  the  point  of  junction.     In  this  manner 
there  was  a  chance  of  Marble's  finding  the  schooner,  while 
there  was  little  of  our  finding  the  boat.     It  is  true,  we  car- 
ried several  lights ;  but  as  soon  as  it  began  to  rain,  even  a 
bonfire  would  not  have  been  seen  at  a  hundred  yards.    The 
water  poured  down  upon  us,  as  if  it  fell  from  spouts,  ooca- 
sioilally  ceasing,  and  then  returning  in  streams. 

I  had  then  never  passed  so  miserable  a  night ;  even  that 
in  which  Smudge  and  his  fellows  murdered  Captain  Williams 
and  seized  the  ship,  being  happiness  in  comparison.  I  loved 
Marble.  Hardy,  loose,  in  some  respects,  and  unnurtured  as 
he  was  in  others,  the  man  had  been  steadily  my  friend.  He 
was  a  capital  seaman ;  a  sort  of  an  instinctive  navigator ; 
true  as  the  needle  to  the  flag,  and  as  brave  as  a  lion.  Then, 
I  knew  he  was  in  his  present  strait  on  account  of  mortified 
feeling,  and  the  rigid  notions  he  entertained  of  his  duty  to 
his  owners.  I  think  I  do  myself  no  more  than  justice,  when 
I  say  that  I  would  gladly  have  exchanged  places  with  him, 
any  time  that  night. 

We  held  a  consultation  on  the  quarter-deck,  and  k 
determined  that  our  only  chance  of  picking  up  the  boat, 
by  remaining  as  nearly  as  possible,  at  the  place  where  her 
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etmr  muflit  hftve  last  se^D  the  schooner.  Marble  had  a  rUht 
to  exf)ect  this  $  and  we  did  all  that  lay  io  oar  power  to  enct 
the  object ;  waring  often,  and  gaining  on  our  tacks  what 
we  lost  in  confiiDg  round.  In  this  manner  we  passed  a 
painful  and  most  uncomfortable  night ;  the  winds  howling 
about  us  a  sort  of  requieni  for  the  dead,  while  we  hardly 
knew  when  we  were  wallowing  in  the  seas  or  not,  there 
being  so  much  water  that  came  down  from  the  clouds,  as 
nearly  to  drown  us  on  deck. 

At  last  the  light  returned,  and  soon  afler  the  tempest 
broke,  appearing  to  have  expended  its  fury.  An  hour  afler 
the  sun  had  risen,  we  got  the  trade-wind  again,  the  sea 
became  regular  once  more,  and  the  schooner  was  under  all 
her  canvass.  Of  course,  every  one  of  us  officers  was  alofl, 
some  forward,  some  ad,  to  look  out  for  the  boat ;  but  we 
did  not  see  her  again.  What  was  slill  more  extraordinary, 
nothing  could  be  seen  of  the  ship  !  We  kept  all  that  day 
cruising  around  the  place,  expecting  to  find  at  least  the 
boat ;  but  without  success. 

My  situation  was  now  altogether  novel  to  me.  I  had  left 
home  rather  more  than  a  twelvemonth  before,  the  third 
officer  of  the  Crisis.  From  this  station,  I  had  risen  regu- 
larly to  be  her  first  officer ;  and  now,  by  a  dire  catastrophe, 
I  found  myself  in  the  Pacific,  solely  charged  with  the  for- 
tunes of  my  owners,  and  those  of  some  forty  human  beings. 
And  this,  too,  before  I  was  quite  twenty  years  old. 

Marble's  scheme  of  attacking  the  ship  had  always  seemed 
to  me  to  be  wild  and  impracticable.  This  was  while  it  was 
his  project,  not  my  own.  1  still  entertained  the  same  opi- 
nion, as  regards  the  assault  at  sea ;  but  I  had,  froln  the  first, 
regarded  an  attempt  on  the  coast  as  a  thing  much  more 
likely  to  succeed.  Then  Emily,  and  her  father,  and  the 
honour  of  the  flag,  and  the  credit  I  might  personally  gain, 
had  their  influence ;  and,  at  sunset,  all  hope  of  findiqg  the 
boat  being  gone,  I  ordered  sail  made  on  our  eourse. 

The  loss  of  the  whale-boat  occurred  when  we  were  about 
two  thousand  miles  from  the  western  coast  of  South  Ame- 
rica.  We  hed  a  long  road  before  us,  consequently ;  and,  as 
I  had  doubted  whether  the  ship  we  had  seen  was  the  Crisis, 
U  was  necessary  to  oe  in  motion,  if  anything  was  to  bo 
«i^.ted  with  our' old  enemies.  The  res^der  may  feel  some 
23 
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teira  to  kadw  ib  wlwt  raaBDer  my  wooeNioB  to  the 
HMUid  was  reeeivetl  by  the  peopte.  No  man  could  h%ie 
been  more  implicitly  obeyed.  I  was  now  six  feet  and  an 
inch  in  heighii  of  a  powerful  and  active  frame,  a  good  sea« 
roan,  and  had  the  habit  of  command,  through  a  twelvemonth's 
experience.  The  crew  knew  me,  having  seen  me  tried,  from 
the  weather-earings  down ;  and  it  is  very  likely  I  possessed 
more  of  their  confident  than  I  deserved.  At  all  events*  I 
was  as  implicitly  obeyed  as  if  I  had  sailed  from  New  York 
at  their  head.  Everybody  r^retted  Marble ;  more,  I  think, 
than  we  regretted  poor  Captain  Williams,  though  it  must 
have  been  on  account  of  the  manner  we  saw  him  disappear, 
as  it  might  be,  from  before  our  eyes ;  since,  of  the  two,  I 
think  the  last  was  the  most  estimable  man.  Nevertheless, 
Marble  had  his  strong  points,  and  they  were  points  likely  to 
take  with  seamen;  and  they  had  particularly  taken  with 
us.  As  for  the  four  Sandwich  Islanders,  I  do  not  know  that 
tbey  occupied  any  of  our  minds  at  all.  We  had  been  ac- 
customed to  regard  them  as  strange  beings,  who  came  from 
that  ocean  to  which  they  had  thus  suddenly  returned. 

Fifteen  days  after  the  loss  of  the  whale-boat,  we  made  the 
peaks  of  the  Andes,  a  very  R>w  degrees  to  the  southward  of 
the  equator.  From  some  casual  remarks  made  by  the 
French,  and  which  I  had  overheard,  I  had  been  led  to  be- 
lieve they  intended  to  run  for  Guayaquil,  or  its  vicinity  ; 
and  I  aimed  at  reaching  the  coast  near  the  same  point.  We 
had  been  in,  ourselves,  at  several  bays  and  roadsteads,  more- 
over, on  this  pert  of  the  shore,  on  our  way  north ;  and  I  felt 
at  home  among  them.  We  had  acquaintances,  too,  who 
could  not  fail  to  be  of  use  to  us  ;  and  everything  conspired 
10  render  this  an  advantageous  land-fall. 

On  the  evening  of  the  twenty-ninth  day  after  quitting  the 
island,  we  took  the  schooner  into  an  open  roadstead,  whero 
we  had  carried  on  some  extensive  traffic  in  the  ship,  about 
eight  months  before,  and  where  J  fancied  we  should  still  be 
recognised.  As  was  expected,  we  bad  scarcely  anchored, 
before  a  Don  Pedro  Something,  a  fe1k>w  with  a  surprising 
string  of  names,  came  off  to  us  in  a  boat,  in  order  to  ascer- 
tain who  we  were,  and  what  we  wanted.  Perhaps  it  would 
be  better  to  say,  what  we  had  that  he  wanted.  I  knew  the 
men  «t  a  glaACe,  having  delivered  to  him,  myself,  thioe 
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bo»t4oad8  cf  good*,  and  vsceived  a  small  bag  of  doubloDOa 
in  exchange*  A  very  few  words,  half-English,  haif-Spaniatiy 
served  to  renew  our  acquaintance ;  and  I  gave  our  old  friend 
to  understand  that  I  was  in  search  of  the  ship,  from  which 
I  had  been  separated  on  some  extra  duty.  AAer  beating  the 
bush  to  discover  all  he  could,  the  Don  Pedro  gave  me  to 
understand  thai  a  ship  had  gone  in  behind  an  island  that 
was  only  ten  miles  to  the  southward  of  us,  that  very  after- 
noon ;  that  he  had  seen  her  himself,  and  had  supposed  she 
might  be  his  old  friend  the  Crisis,  until  he  saw  the  French 
ensign  at  her  gaiT.  This  was  sufficient,  and  I  made  inqui- 
ries for  a  pilot.  A  man  qualified  to  carry  us  to  the  place 
was  found  in  one  of  the  boatmen.  As  I  feared  the  news  of 
the  arrival  of  a  schooner  might  be  carried  to  the  ship,  much 
as  we  had  got  our  intelligence,  no  time  was  lost,  but  we  were 
under-way  by  ten  o'clock.  At  midnight  we  entered  the 
pass  between .  the  main  and  the  island ;  there  I  got  into  a 
boat,  and  pulled  ahead,  in  order  to  reconnoitre.  I  found 
the  ship  lying  close  under  a  high  blujQT,  which  made  a  ca]^- 
tal  lee,  and  with  every  sign  about  her  of  tranquillity.  Still, 
I  knew  a  vessd  that  was  always  in  danger  from  the  gwirda* 
casttu,  and  which  relied  on  the  celerity  of  its  movements  for 
its  safety,  would  have  a  vigilant  look-out.  Accordingly,  I 
took  a  cool  and  careful  examination  of  the  ship's  position, 
landing  and  ascending  the  bluff,  in  order  to  do  this  at  my 
ease.  About  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  I  returned  to  the 
schooner. 

When  I  put  my  foot  on  the  Polly's  deck  again,  she  was 
quite  near  the  point,  or  bluff,  having  set  down  towards  it 
during  my  absence.  All  hands  were  on  deck,  armed,  and 
in  readiness.  Expectation  had  got  to  be  so  keen,  that  we 
had  a  little  difficulty  in  keeping  the  men  from  cheering ;  but 
silence  was  preserved,  and  I  communicated  the  result  of  my 
observations  in  as  few  words  as  possible.  The  orders  were 
then  given,  and  the  schooner  was  brought  under  short  sail, 
for  the  attack.  We  were  so  near  our  side  of  the  bluff,  while 
the  ship  lay  so  near  the  other,  that  my  principal  apprehension 
was  of  falling  to  leeward,  which  might  give  the  French  time 
to  muster,  and  recollect  themselves.  The  canvass,  accord- 
ingly, was  reduced  to  the  fore-sail,  though  the  jib,  main-sail, 
and  tqp-sail  were  all  loose,  in  readiness  to  be  set,  if  wanted. 
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The  plan  was  to  run  the  ship  aboard,  on  her  starboard-bow, 
or  off-side,  as  respected  the  island ;  and  to  do  this  with  as 
little  of  a  shock  as  possible. 

When  everything  was  ready,  I  went  aft,  stood  by  the  man 
at  the  helm,  and  ordered  him  to  bear  up.  Neb  placed  him- 
self just  behind  me.  I  knew  it  was  useless  to  interfere,  and 
let  the  fellow  do  as  he  pleased.  The  pilot  had  told  me  the 
water  was  deep,  up  to  the  rocks  of  the  bluff;  and  we  hugged 
the  land  as  close  as  possible,  in  rounding  the  point.  At  the 
next  moment  the  ship  was  in  sight,  distant  less  than  a  hun- 
dred fathoms.  I  saw  we  had  good  way,  and,  three  minutes 
later,  I  ordered  the  fore-sail  brailed.  At  the  same  instant  I 
walked  forward.  So  near  were  we,  that  the  flapping  of  the 
canvass  was  heard  in  the  ship,  and  we  got  a  hail.  A  mys- 
tified answer  followed,  and  then  crash  came  our  bows  along 
those  of  the  Crisis.  *•  Hurrah !  for  the  old  craft !"  shouted 
our  men,  and  aboard  we  tumbled  in  a  body.  Our  charge 
was  like  the  plunge  of  a  pack  of  hounds,  as  they  leap  through 
a  hedge. 

The  scene  that  followed  was  one  of  wild  tumult.  Some 
twenty  pistols  were  fired,  and  a  good  many  hard  blows  were 
struck;  but  the  surprise  secured  us  the  victory.  In  less 
than  three  minutes,  Talcott  came  to  report  to  me  that  our 
lads  had  complete  possession  of  the  deck,  and  that  tho 
French  asked  for  quarter.  At  first,  the  enemy  supposed 
they  had  been  seized  by  a  guarda-costa,  for  the  impression 
had  been  general  among  them  that  we  intended  to  quit  the 
island  for  Canton.  Great  was  the  astonishment  among  them 
when  the  truth  came  to  be  known.  I  heard  a  great  many 
"  sacr-r-r-es  f^  and  certain  other  maledictions  in  low  French, 
that  it  is  scarcely  worth  while  to  repeat. 

Harris,  one  of  the  Philadelphians,  and  the  man  who  had 
got  us  into  the  difficulty  by  falling  asleep  on  his  watch,  was 
killed ;  and  no  less  than  nine  of  our  men,  myself  among  the 
number,  were  hurt  in  this  brisk  business.  All  the  wounds, 
however,  were  slight ;  only  three  of  the  injuries  taking  the 
parties  off  duty.  As  for  the  poor  fellow  who  fell,  he  owed 
ins  death  to  risking  too  much,  in  order  to  recover  the  ground 
he  had  lost. 

The  French  fared  much  worse  than  ourselves.  Of  those 
killed  outright,  and  those  who  died  before  morning,  there 
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were  no  less  thaa  sixteen ;  our  fellows  having  fired  a  volley 
into  a  group  that  was  rushing  on  deck,  besides  using  their 
cutlasses  with  great  severity  for  the  first  minute  or  two. 
This  was  on  the  principle  that  the  first  blow  was  half  the 
battle.  There  were  few  wounded ;  most  of  those  who  fell 
being  cut  or  thrust  at  by  several  at  the  same  time — a  species 
of  attack  that  iefl  little  chance  for  escape.  Poor  Mons.  Le 
Compte  was  found  stone-dead  at  the  cabin-doors,  having 
been  shot  in  the  forehead,  just  as  he  put  his  foot  on  the  deck. 
I  heard  his  voice  once  in  the  fray,  and  feared  it  boded  no 
good ;  but  the  silence  which  succeeded  was  probably  caused 
by  his  just  then  receiving  the  fatal  bullet.  He  was  in  his 
shirt. 


CHAPTER  XVm. 

lit  Witch.  ••  Haa !» 

2rfW»(cA,  "HaU!" 

3d  Witch.  •*  Hail !»' 

1st  WUeh,  **  Lesser  than  Macbeth,  and  greater.** 

2d  Witch,  **  Not  8o  happy,  yet  much  happier.** 

Macbbth. 

I  HOPE  I  shall  be  believed  in  saying,  if  M^ble  had  beeq 
with  us  when  we  retook  the  ship,  I  should  have  been  per- 
fectly happy.  He  was  not,  however,  and  regret  was  left  to 
mingle  in  our  triumph.  I  had  a  hasty  interview  with  Major 
Merton  that  night,  and  communicated  all  that  was  necessary 
to  quiet  the  apprehensions  of  his  daughter.  Emily  was  in 
her  state-room,  and  had  been  alarmed,  as  a  matter  of  course ; 
but  when  she  learned  that  all  was  over,  and  had  terminated 
successfuHy,  her  fears  yielded  to  reason.  Of  course,  both 
she  and  her  father  felt  it  to  be  a  great  relief  that  they  were 
no  longer  prisoners. 

We  were  no  sooner  fairly  in  command  of  our  old  ship, 

again,  than  I  had  all  hands  called  to  get  the  anchor.     We 

hove  up,  and  passed  out  to  sea  without  delay,  it  being  ne« 

oessary  to  cover  our  movements  with  as  much  mystery  aa 

23  * 
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posflibte,  in  order  to  prareut  oerteia  awkward  dtmands  from 
tbe  Spanish  govennaeat,  on  the  subfec^  of  the  violatioB  of 
neutral  territory.  A  hint  from  Major  Merton  pat  me  on  my 
guard  as  respected  this  point,  and  I  determined  to  disappear 
as  suddenly  as  we  had  arrived,  in  order  to  throw  obstacles 
in  the  way  of  being  traced*  By  day-light,  therefore,  both 
the  ship  and  schooner  were  four  leagues  from  tbe  land,  and 
on  the  **  great  highway  of  natioDs ;"  a  road,  it  may  be  said 
in  passing,  that  was  then  greatly  infested  by  Ibot-pads  and 
other  roMers. 

Just  as  the  sun  rose,  we  buried  the  dead.  This  was  dons 
decently,  and  with  tbe  usual  ceremony,  the  triumph  of  vio 
tory  giving  place  to  the  sad  reflections  that  are  so  apC  to 
succeed  to  the  excited  feelings  of  most  of  our  struggles.  I 
saw  poor  Le  Compte  disappear  from  sight  with  regret,  and 
remembered  his  recent  hopes,  his  generous  treatment,  his 
admiration  of  Emily,  and  all  that  he  had  so  lately  thought 
and  felt,  as  a  warning  of  the  fragile  nature  of  life,  and  that 
which  life  can  bestow.  Thus  termkiated  an  acquaintance 
of  a  month ;  but  a  month  that  had  been  pregnant  with  inci- 
dents of  great  importance  to  myself. 

It  now  became  necessary  to  decide  on  our  future  course. 
I  had  the  ship,  just  as  tbe  French  got  her  from  us«  with  the 
addition  of  those  portions  of  their  own  cargo  with  which 
they  had  intended  to  trade  on  the  coast  of  South  America. 
These  consisted  of  silks  and  various  fancy  articles,  with 
a  little  wine,  ^d  would  be  nearly  as  valuable  at  home  as 
they  were  in  Spanish  America.  I  was  strongly  averse  to 
smuggling,  and  the  ship  having  already  followed  out  her 
original  instructions  on  this  point,  I  saw  no  necessity  for 
pursuing  the  ungrateful  trade  any  further.  Could  I  return 
to  the  island,  and  get  the  articles  of  value  left  on  it  by  the 
French,  such  as  the  copper  they  had  not  used,  and  divers 
oales  received  from  the  Bombay  ship,  w^.ich  had  been  aban- 
doned by  us  all  under  a  tent,  more  profit  would  accrue  to 
my  owners  than  by  any  illicit  commerce  we  could  now  pos> 
sibly  carry  into  effect  on  the  coast. 

While  Talcott,  and  the  new  chief-mate,  and  myself  were 
discussing  these  points,^ the  cry  of  '*sail  ho!"  was  heard. 
A  targe  ship  had  suddenly  hove  up  out  of  the  moming'a 
mist^  within  a  mile  of  usy  and  i  thought,  at  first,  we  had  got 
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nnder  the  guns  of  a  Spanis(h  man-of-war.  A  second  look  at 
her,  however,  satisfied  us  all,  that,  though  heavy  and  armed, 
she  was  merely  one  of  those  clumsy  traders  that  sailed, 
periodical ly>  from  the  colonies  to  Spain.  We  went  to  quar- 
ters, and  cleared  ship,  but  made  no  effort  to  avoid  the  stran- 
ger. The  Spaniards,  of  the  two,  were  the  most  uneasy,  I 
believe,  their  country  being  then  at  war  with  England ;  but 
we  spoke  each  other  without  coming  to  blows.  As  soon  as 
the  strangers  saw  the  American  ensign,  they  expressed  a 
wish  to  communicate  with  us ;  and,  unwilling  to  let  them 
come  on  board  us,  I  volunteered  a  visit  to  the  Spanish  cap- 
tain. He  received  me  with  formal  politeness,  and,  after 
some  preliminary  discourse,  he  put  mto  my  hands  some 
American  newspapers,  which  contained  a  copy  of  the 
treaty  of  peace  between  the  United  States  and  France.  On 
looking  over  the  articles  of  this  new  compact,  I  found  that, 
had  our  recapture  of  the  Crisis  been  delayed  to  that  very 
day,  at  noon,  it  would  have  been  illegal. "  Tlie  two  nations, 
in  fact,  were  at  peace,  when  the  French  seized  tne  ship,  but 
the  customary  provisions  as  to  captures  in  distant  seas,  just 
brought  us  within  the  saving  clauses.  Such  is  war,  and  its 
concomitants ! 

In  the  course  of  half  an  hour's  conversation,  I  discovered 
that  the  Spaniard  intended  to  touch  at  Valparaiso,  and  called, 
in  order  to  get  men,  his  own  having  suffered,  up  the  coast, 
with  the  small-pox.  His  ship  was  large,  carried  a  consider- 
able armament,  and  he  should  not  deem  her  safe  from  the 
smaller  English  cruisers,  unless  he.  doubled  the  Cape  much 
stronger  handed  than  he  then  was.  I  caught  at  the  idea, 
and  inquired  what  he  thought  of  Frenchmen  ?  They  would 
answer  his  purpose,  for  France  and  Spain  had  a  common 
enemy,  and  nothing  would  be  easier  than  to  send  the  French 
from  Cadiz  to  Marseilles.  A  bargain  was  consequently  struck 
on  the  spot. 

When  I  got  back  on  board  the  Crisis,  I  had  all  the  pri- 
soners mustered  on  deck.  They  were  made  acquainted  with 
the  offers  of  the  Spanish  captain,  with  the  fact  that  peape 
now  existed  between  our  respective  countries,  and  with  the 
chance  that  presented  itself,  so  opportunely,  for  them  to  re« 
turn  home.  The  proposition  was  ch^erfbrly  accepted,  any- 
thing being  better  than  captivity.     Befbre  parting,  I  endes- 
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voured  to  impress  on  the  French  the  necessity  of  prudenoa 
on  the  subject  of  our  recapturing  the  Crisis  in  Spanish  wa- 
ters, inasmuch  as  the  circumstance  might  induce  an  inquiry 
as  to  what  took  the  ship  there ;  it  being  well  understood  that 
the  mines  were  the  punishment  of  those  who  were  taken  in 
the  contraband  trade  in  that  quarter  of  the  world.  The 
French  promised  fairly.  Whether  they  kept  their  words  I 
never  knew,  but,  if  they  did  not,  no  consequences  ever  fol- 
lowed from  their  revelations.  In  such  a  case,  indeed,  the 
Spanish  government  would  be  very  apt  to  ccxisider  the  ques- 
tion one  that  touched  the  interests  of  smugglers  alike,  and 
to  feel  great  indifierence  between  the  parties.  At  all  events, 
no  complaints  were  ever  made  to  the  American  government ; 
or,  if  made,  they  never  reached  my  ears,  or  those  of  my 
owners.  It  is  most  probable  nothing  was  ever  said  on  the 
subject. 

About  noon  we  had  got  rid  of  our  prisoners.  They  were 
allowed  to  take  away  with  them  all  their  own  efiects,  and^ 
as  usually  happens  in  such  cases,  I  make  little  doubt  some 
that  belonged  to  other  persons.  The  ships  then  made  sail, 
each  on  her  own  course ;  the  Spaniard  running  down  the 
coast,  while  we  spread  our  studding-sails  for  the  islan^.  As 
soon  as  this  was  done,  I  felt  relieved  from  a  great  burthen, 
and  had  leisure  to  think  of  other  matters.  I  ought  to  men- 
tion, however,  that  I  put  the  second-mate,  or  him  who  had 
become  chief-mate  by  my  own  advancement,  in  command 
of  the  "  Pretty  Poll,  giving  him  two  experienced  seamen 
as  his  own  mates,  and  six  men,  to  sail  her.  This  made 
Talcott  the  Crisis^  first  officer,  and  glad  was  I  to  see  him  in 
a  station  a  little  suited  to  his  attainments. 

That  evening,  just  as  the  sun  was  setting,  I  saw  Emily 
again,  for  the  nrst  time  since  she  had  stood  leaning  over  the 
rail  as  the  Crisis  shot  through  the  inlet  of  the  lagoon.  The 
poor  girl  was  pale,  and  it  was  evident,  while  she  could  not 
but  rejoice  at  her  liberation,  and  her  release  from  the  solici- 
latiouA  of  the  unfortunate  Le  Compte,  that  his  death  had  cast 
a  shade  of  sadness  over  her  pretty  features.  It  could  not 
well  be  otherwise,  the  female  breast  ever  entertaining  ita 
sympathies  for  those  who  submit  to  the  influence  of  its 
owner's  charms.  Then,  poor  Le  Compte  had  some  excellent 
qualities,  and  he  treated  Emily,  as  she  admitted  to  me  her- 
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«elf»  with  the  profoundest  respect  and  delicacy.  Hra  admi* 
ration  could  scarce  be  an  ofifence  in  her  eyes,  however  dis« 
agreeable  it  proved,  in  certain  points  of  view. 

Our  meeting  partook  of  the  character  of  our  situation, 
being  a  mixture  of  melancholy  and  happiness.  I  rejoiced 
in  our  success,  while  I  regretted  Marble,  and  even  our  laie 
enemies,  while  the  Major  and  his  daughter  could  not  but 
remember  all  the  gloomy  particulars  of  their  late,  and,  in- 
deed, of  their  present  position. 

«  We  seem  to  be  kept,  like  Mahomet's  coffin«  sir,''  Emily 
observed,  as  she  looked  affectionately  at  her  father,  *'  sus- 
pended between  heaven  and  earth — ^the  Indies  and  America 
<— >not  knowing  on  which  we  are  to  alight.  The  Pacific  is 
our  air,  and  we  are  likely  to  breathe  it,  to  our  heart's  con* 
tenU"  . 

**  True,  love  <•—  your  comparison  is  not  an  unhappy  one. 
But,  Wallingford,  what  has  become  of  Captain  Marble  in 
these  stirring  times  ?  You  have  not  left  him,  Sancho  Panza 
like,  to  govern  Barritaria,  while  you  have  come  to  recover 
his  ship?" 

I  told  my  passengers  of  the  manner  in  which  our  old 
friend  had  disappeai^,  and  inquired  if  anything  had  been 
seen  of  the  whale-boat,  or  the  schooner,  on  the  night  of  the 
tropical  tempest. 

"  Nothing" — ^answered  the  Major.  "  So  far  from  expect- 
ing to  lay  eyes  on  the  *  Beautiful  Emily,'  again,  we  sup- 
ped you  would  be  off  for  Canton  by  the  end  of  the  fort- 
night that  succeeded  our  own  departure.  At  least,  that  was 
poor  Le  Compte's  version  of  the  matter.  I  am  certain, 
however,  that  no  sail  was  seen  from  this  ship,  during  the 
whole  passage ;  nor,  had  we  any  storm  like  that  you  have 
described.     More  beautiful  weather,  I  never  met  at  sea." 

Upon  this,  I  sent  for  the  log-book,  and  ascertained,  by 
day  and  date,  that  the  Crisis  was  not  within  fifly  leagues 
of  the  spot,  where  we  encountered  the  thunder-squall.  Of 
course  the  ship  we  saw  was  a  stranger ;  most  probably  a 
whaler.  This  destroyed  any  little  hope  that  was  left  con- 
cerning Marble's  fate. 

But  it  is  time  I  should  mention  a  galanterie  of  poor  JLiO 
Compte's.  He  was  well  provided  with  shipwrights — better, 
indeed,  than  with  seamen — as  was  apparent  by  the  readineta 
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with  which  he  had  congtnicted  the  schooner.  During  tile 
passage  from  Marhle  Land,  he  had  set  these  workmen  about 
building  a  poop  on  the  Crisis'  quarter-deck,  and  I  found  the 
work  completed.  There  was  a  very  pretty,  airy  cabin, 
with  two  state-rooms  communicating  with  light  quarter-gal- 
leries, and  everything  that  is  customary  with  such  accommo- 
dations. Furniture  had  been  made,  with  French  dexterity 
and  taste,  and  the  paint  was  just  dry  to  receive  it.  Emily 
and  her  father  were  to  take  possession  of  these  new  accom* 
itoodations  the  very  day  succeeding  that  in  which  the  ship 
fell  again  into  our  hands.  This  alteration  was  not  such  as 
I  would  have  made,  as  a  seaman ;  and  I  wonder  Mons.  Lo 
Compte,  who  had  the  gauntlet  to  run  through  the  most  for- 
midable navy  in  the  world,  should  have  ventured  on  it,  since 
it  sensibly  afiected  the  ship's  sailing  on  a  wind.  But,  now 
it  was  peace,  I  cared  little  about  it,  and  determined  to  let  it 
remain,  so  long,  at  least,  as  Miss  Merton  continued  od 
board. 

That  very  night,  therefore,  the  Major  occupied  one  of  the 
state-rooms,  and  his  daughter  the  other.  Imitating  poor 
Le  Compte's  gallantry,  I  gave  them  a  separate  table,  though 
I  took  quite  half  my  meals  with  them,  by  invitation.  Emily 
did  not  absolutely  dress  my  wound,  a  flesh  injury  in  the 
shoulder,  that  office  falling  to  her  father's  share,  who  had 
seen  a  good  deal  of  service,  and  was  familiar  with  the  gene- 
ral treatment  of  hurts  of  this  nature ;  but  she  could,  and 
did,  show  many  of  those  gentle  and  seductive  attentions,  that 
the  tenderness  of  her  sex  can  alone  bestow,  with  full  e^kcif 
on  man.  In  a  fortnight  my  hurt  was  cured,  though  Emily 
had  specifics  to  recommend,  and  advice  to  bestow,  until  we 
were  both  ashamed  to  allude  to  the  subject  any  longer. 

As  for  the  passage,  it  was  just  such  a  one  as  might  be 
expected  to  occur,  in  the  trades  of  the  Pacific.  The  ship 
was  under  studding-sails  neariy  the  whole  time,  making, 
day  in  and  day  out,  from  a  hundred  and  twenty  to  two 
hundred  miles  in  the  twenty-four  hours.  The  mates  kept 
the  watches,  and  I  had  little  to  do,  but  to  sit  and  chat  with 
the  Major  and  his  daughter,  in  the  cool,  airy  cabin,  that  Le 
Compte  had  provided  for  us ;  listen  to  Emily's  piano,  winch 
had  been  transferred  firom  the  prize,  and  subsequently  saved 
flem  the  wreck ;  or  read  akwd  oat  of  mmm  of  the  two  or 
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three  hundred  beautifully  bound,  and  sweetlj-aceirted  vol* 
umes  that  composed  her  library.  In  that  day,  people  read 
Pope,  and  Young,  and  Milton,  and  Shakspeare,  and  that 
sort  of  writers ;  a  little  relieved  by  Mrs.  Radcliiie,  and  Miss 
Burncy,  and  Monk  Lewis,  perhaps.  As  for  j^elding  and 
Smollet,  they  were  well  enough  in  their  place,  which  was 
sot  a  young  lady's  library,  however.  There  were  stiU 
more  useful  books,  and  I  believe  I  read  everything  in  the 
ship,  before  the  voyage  ended.  The  leisure  of  a  sea-life,  in 
a  tranquil,  well-ordered  vessel,  admits  of  much  study ;  and 
books  ought  to  be  a  leading  object  in  the  fitting  out  that 
portion  of  a  vessel's  equipment  which  relates  chiefly  to  the 
welfare  of  her  officers  and  crew. 

Time  passed  pleasantly  enough,  with  a  young  fellow  who 
had  certainly  some  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  his  own  suc- 
cess thus  fhr  in  life,  and  who  could  relieve  the  tedium  of 
ship's  duty  in  such  society.  I  cannot  say  I  was  in  love, 
though  I  oflen  thought  of  Emily  when  she  was  not  before 
my  eyes,  and  actually  dreamt  of  her  three  times,  in  the  first 
fortnight  after  the  re-capture  of  the  ship.  What  was  a  little 
remarkable,  as  f  conceive,  I  often  found  myself  drawing 
comparisons  between  her  and  Lucy,  though  I  hardly  knelv 
why,  myself.  The  result  was  very  much  after  this  sort  ;— 
Emily  had  vastly  the  advantage  in  all  that  related  to  art, 
instniction,  training— I  am  wrong,  Mr.  Harding  had  given 
his  daughter  a  store  of  precise,  useful  knowledge,  that  Emily 
did  not  possess ;  jand  then  I  could  not  but  see  that  Lucy's 
tact  in  moral  fMtng,  was  much  of  the  highest  order  of  the 
two.  But,  in  purely  conventional  attainments,  in  most 
that  relates  to  the  world,  its  usages,  its  finesse  of  feeling 
and  manner,  I  could  see  that  Emily  was  the  superior.  Had 
I  kndwn  more  myself,  I  could  have  seen  that  both  were  pro- 
vincial —  for  England,  in  1801,  was  but  a  province,  as  to 
mere  manners,  though  on  a  larger  9cale  than  America  'm 
even  now — and  fhat  either  would  have  been  remarked  fbr 
peculiarities,  in  the  more  sophisticated  circles  of  the  conti- 
nefkt  of  Euix)pe.  I  dare  say,  half  my  own  countrymen 
itould  have  preferred  Lucy's  nature  to  the  more  artificial 
manner  of  Emily;  but,  it  will  not  do  to  say  that  even 
ibmale  deportment,  however  delicate  and  feminine  nattrro 
may  have  made  it,  cMmot  bo  improved  by  certain  geneintf 
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rales  for  the joveninieiit  of  that  which  is  even  puiely  coo* 
ventiooal.  On  the  whole,  1  wished  that  Lucy  had  a  little 
of  Emily's  art,  and  Emily  a  good  deal  more  of  Lucy's  na- 
ture. I  suppose  the  perfection  in  this  sort  of  thing  is  to 
possess  an  art  so  admirable  that  it  shall  appear  to  be  nature, 
in  all  things  immaterial,  while  it  leaves  the  latter  strictly  in 
the  ascendant,  in  all  that  is  material. 

In  person,  I  sometimes  fancied  Emily  was  the  superior, 
and,  sometimes,  when  memory  carried  me  back  to  certaia 
scenes  (hat  bad  occurred  during  my  last  visit  toClawbonny, 
that  it  was  Lucy.  In  complexion,  and  perhaps  in  eyes,  the 
English  girl  beat  her  rival;  possibly,  also,  in  the  teeth; 
though  Lucy's  were  very  even  and  white ;  but,  in  the  smile, 
in  the  outline  of  the  face,  most  especially  in  the  mouth,  and 
in  the  bands,  feet,  and  person  generally,  I  think  nine  judges 
in  ten  would  have  preferred  the  American.  One  peculiar 
charm  n'as  common  to  both ;  and  it  is  a  charm,  though  the 
strongest  instance  I  ever  saw  of  it  in  my  life,  was  in  Italy, 
that  may  be  said  to  belong,  almost  exclusively,  to  the  An- 
glo-Saxon race:  1  mean  that  expression  of  the  countenance 
which  so  eminently  betokens  feminine  purity  and  feminine 
tenderness  united;  the  look  which  artists  love  to  impart  to 
the  faces  of  angels.  Each  of  the  girls  had  much  of  this ; 
and  I  suppose  it  was  principally  owing  to  their  heavenly 
blue  eyes.  1  doubt  if  any  woman  with  black,  or  hazel  eyes, 
notwithstanding  all  the  brilliancy  of  their  beauty,  ever  pos- 
^pssed  this  charm  in  the  higher  degree.  It  belonged  to  Grace 
even  more  than  to  Lucy  or  Emily ;  though,  of  the  two  last, 
I  think  the  English  girl  possessed  it,  in  a  slight  degree,  the 
most,  so  far  as  it  was  connected  with  mere  shading  and 
colour;  while  the  American  exhibited  the  most  of  it,  in 
voments  of  feeling  and  emotion.  Perhaps,  this  last  advan- 
tfLge  was  owing  to  Lucy's  submitting  most  to  nature,  and  to 
her  impulses.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  I  had 
not  seen  Lucy,  now,  for  near  two  years ;  and  two  of  the 
most  important  years  of  a  young  female's  life,  as  respected 
her  personal  appearance. 

As  relates  to  character,  I  will  not  now  speak  as  plainly 
as  I  shall  be  called  on  to  do,  hereafler.  A  youth  of  twenty 
is  not  the  best  judge  of  such  things,  and  I  shall  leave  events 
tp  tell  their  own  story,  in  this  particular. 
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We  had  been  at  sea  a  fortnight,  when  happening  to  allude 
to  the  pearl  fishery,  I  bethought  me  of  my  own  prizes.  A 
ship  that  carries  a  numerous  crew,  is  a  sort  of  omnium 
gatherum  of  human  employments.  For  ordinarily  manned 
crafl,  seamen  are  i^ecessary ;  but  ships  of  war,  privateers 
and  Ictters-of-marque,  can  afford,  as  poor  Marble  would  ex- 
press it,  to  generalize.  We  had  several  tradesmen  in  the 
Crisis — mechanics,  who  found  the  restraints  of  a  ship  neces- 
sary for  their  own  good — and,  among  others,  we  happened 
to  have  a  goldsmith.  This  man  had  offered  to  perforate  my 
pearls,  and  to  string  them ;  an  operation  to  which  I  con* 
sented.  The  fellow  had  performed  his  task  as  well  as  could 
be  desired,  and  supplying  from  his  own  stores  a  pair  of 
suitable  clasps,  had  formed  the  whole  into  a  simple,  but  as 
beautiful  a  necklace,  as  I  ever  laid  eyes  on.  He  had  put  the 
largest  pearl  of  all  directly  in  the  centre,  and  then  arranged 
the  remainder,  by  placing  several  of  the  smaller  together 
separated  by  one  of  the  second  size,  until  the  whole  formed 
a  row  that  would  much  more  than  encircle  my  own  neck, 
and  which,  of  course,  would  drop  gracefully  round  that  of  a 
female.  ^ 

When  1  produced  this  beautiful  ornament,  one  that  a 
woman  of  rank  might  have  coveted,  Emily  did  not  endea- 
vour to  conceal  her  admiration.  Unaccustomed,  herself,  to 
the  higher  associations  of  her  own  country,  she  had  never 
seen  a  necklace  of  the  same  value,  and  she  even  fancied  it 
fit  for  a  queen.  Doubtless,  queens  usually  possess  much 
more  precious  pearls  than  those  of  mine,  and  yet  it  was  to 
be  supposed  they  would  not  disdain^  to  wear  even  such  as 
they.  Major  Merton  examined  the  necklace  carefully,  and 
I  could  see  by  his  countenance,  he  was  surprised  and  pleased. 

On  the  whole,  I  think  it  may  be  questioned,  if  any  other 
man  enjoys  as  many  phpsical  advantages  with  the  same 
means,  as  the  Americans.  I  speak  more  of  his  habits,  than 
of  his  opportunities ;  but  I  am  of  opinion,  afler  seeing  a 
good  deal  of  various  parts  of  the  world,  that  the  American 
of  moderate  fortune  has  more  physical  indulgencies  than 
any  other  man.  While  this  is  true,  however,  as  a  whole, 
there  are  certain  points  on  which  he  signally  fails.  He  fails 
cfteUy  when  it  comes  to  the  mere  outward  exhibition ;  and  it 
is  probable  there  is  not  a  single  well-<Ht]ered  household-** 
24 
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nwaniBg  ibr  tbe  puTpoies  of  eomfort  and  repgooatatioB 
united  —  in  the  wbofe  country.  Tbe  particular  deficiency, 
if  deficiency  it  be,  applies  in  an  almost  exclusive  degree  to 
the  use  of  precious  stones,  jewelry,  and  those  of  tbe  ooore 
valuable  metals  in  general.  The  ignorance  of  the  value  of 
precious  stones  is  so  great,  that  half  the  meui  meaning  those 
who  possess  more  or  less  of  fortune,  do  not  even  know  the 
names  of  those  of  the  commoner  sorts.  I  doubt,  if  one  edi»* 
cated  Annerican  in  twenty  could,  even  at  this  monoent,  tell  « 
sapphire  from  an  amethyst,  or  a  torquoiae  firom  a  ffaroet ; 
though  the  women  are  rather  more  expert  as  lapidarias. 
Now,  I  was  a  true  American  in  this  respect ;  and,  while  I 
knew  I  possessed  a  very  beautiful  ornament,  I  had  not  the 
smallest  idea  of  its  value,  as  an  article  of  commerce.  With 
the  Major  it  was  difi^rent.  He  had  studied  such  things, 
and  he  had  a  taste  for  them.  The  reader  will  judge  of  ny 
surprise,  therefore,  when  I  heard  him  say  :— 

^^  That  necklace,  in  the  hands  of  Bundle  and  Bridges* 
would  bring  a  thousand  pounds,  in  London  P' 

«•  Father  1"  exclaimed  Emily. 

**  I  do  think  it.  It  is  not  so  much  the  size  of  tbe  pearls, 
though  these  largest  are  not  common  even  in  that  particu- 
lar, but  it  is  their  extreme  beauty ;  their  colour  and  traas* 
pnrency— their  watery  as  it  is  called." 

^*  I  thought  that  a  term  applied  only  to  diamonds"— ob- 
served EmUy,  with  an  interest  I  wished  she  had  not  mani*, 
fested. 

*<  It  is  also  applied  to  pearls— there  are  pearb  of  what  is 
called  the  '  white  water,'  and  they  are  of  the  sort  most 
prized  in  Europe.  The  '  yellow  water'  are  more  esteemed 
among  nations  of  darker  skins ;  I  suppose  that  is  the  secret 
Yes,  I  think  if  you  send  this  necklace  to  London,  Walling. 
fwdj  you  will  get  six  or  eight  hundred  pounds  for  it." 

^  I  shall  never  sell  it,  sir— -at  least,  not  as  long  as  I  can 
avoid  it." 

I  saw  that  Emily  looked  at  me,  with  sn  earsestiiess  ftr 
which  I  could  not  account. 

«'  Not  sell  it !— "  repealed  her  father—"  Why,  what  in  tim 
name  of  Npptune  can  ifou  do  with  such  an  ornament  I" 

"  Keep  it.  It  is  strictly  my  own.  I  brongbt  it  up,  Gnm 
the  bottom  of  the  sea,  witJi  my  own  hands;  DeaaovBd  the 
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pearls  from  what  the  editors  would  call  their  'natiye 
homes'  myself,  and  I  feel  an  interest  in  them,  that  I  never 
could  feel  in  any  ornament  that  was  purchased/* 

"  Still,  this  will  prove  rather  an  expensive  taste.  Pray, 
what  interest  do  you  obtain  for  money,  in  your  part  of  the 
world,  Wallingfordi" 

^  Six  per  cent.,  in  New  York,  sir,  peihaps,  od  the  better 
sort  of  permanent  securities.'' 

**  And  how  much  is  sixty  pounds  sterling,  when  turned 
into  dollars  ?" 

**  We  usually  say  five  for  one,  though  it  is  not  quite  that ; 
from  two  hundred  and  eighty  to  two  hundred  and  ninety,  all 
things  considered — though  two  hundred  and  sixty-six,  no- 
minally, or  thereabouts." 

^  Well,  even  two  hundred  and  sixty-six  dollars  a  year,  is 
a' good  deal  for  a  young  man  like  you  to  pay,  for  the  plea- 
sure of  saying  he  owns  a  pearl  necklace  that  he  cannot 


use." 


"  But  it  cost  me  nothing,  sir,  and  of  course  I  can  lose 
nothing  by  it." 

"  I  rather  think  you  will  lose  what  I  tell  you,  if  the  orna- 
ment can  be  sold  for  that  sum.  When  a  man  has  property 
from  which  he  might  derive  an  income,  and  does  not,  he  is, 
in  one  sense,  and  that  the  mo9t  important,  a  loser." 

"  I  have  a  sister,  Major  Merton  ;  I  may  possibly  give  it 
to  her — or,  should  I  marry,  I  would  certainly  give  it  to  my 
wife." 

I  could  see  a  smile  struggling  about  the  mouth  of  the 
major,  which  I  was  then  too  young,  and  I  may  add,  too 
American,  to  understand.  The  incongruity  of  the  wife  of  a 
man  of  two  thousand,  or  five  and  twenty  hundred  dollars 
a-year,  wearing  two  years'  income  round  her  neck,  or  of 
being  magnificent  in  only  one  item  of  her  dress,  household, 
or  manner  of  living,  never  occurred  to  my  mind.  We  can 
all  laugh  when  we  read  of  Indian  chiefs  wearing  uniform- 
coats,  and  cocked-hats,  without  any  other  articles  of  attire ; 
but  we  cannot  imagine  inconsistencies  in  our  own  cases, 
that  are  almost  as  absurd  in  the  eyes  of  highly  sophisticated 
and  conventional  usages.  To  me,  at  that  age,  there  was 
nothing  in  the  least  out  of  the  way,  in  Mrs.  Miles  Walling- 
tbfd's  wearing  the  necklace,  her  husband  being  unequivo- 
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oally  its  owner.  As  for  Emily,  she  did  not  smile,  but  con- 
tinued to  hold  the  necklace  in  her  own  very  white,  plump 
hand,  the  pearls  making  the  hand  look  all  the  prettier, 
while  the  hand  assisted  to  increase  the  lustre  of  the  pearls. 
I  ventured  to  ask  her  to  put  the  necklace  on  her  neck.  She 
blushed  slightly,  but  she  complied. 

'^  Upon  my  word,  Emily,"  exclaimed  the  gratified  father, 
**  you  become  each  other  so  well,  that  I  am  losing  a  preju- 
dice, and  begin  to  believe  even  a  poor  man*s  daughter  may 
be  justified  in  using  such  an  ornament." 

The  sight  was  certainly  sufficient  to  justify  anything  of 
the  sort.  The  dazzling  whiteness  of  Miss  Merton's  skin, 
the  admirable  outlines  of  her  throat  and  bust,  and  the  flush 
which  pleasure  gave  her  cheeks,  contributed  largely  to  the 
beauty  of  the  picture.  It  would  have  been  difficult  to  say, 
whether  the  charms  of  the  woman  ornamented  the  pearls, 
or  those  of  the  pearls  ornamented  the  woman  !  I  remember 
I  thought,  at  the  time,  my  eyes  had  never  dwelt  on  any 
object  more  pleasing,  than  was  Miss  Merton  during  Iho 
novelty  of  that  spectacle.  Nor  did  the  pleasure  cease,  on 
the  instant ;  for  I  begged  her  to  continue  to  wear  the  neck- 
lace during  the  remainder  of  the  day  ;  a  request  with  which 
she  had  the  good  nature  to  comply.  Which  was  most 
gratified  by  thi«  exhibition,  the  young  lady  or  myself,  it 
might  be  difficult  to  say ;  for  there  is  a  mutual  satisfaction 
in  admiring,  and  in  being  admired. 

When  I  went  into  the  cabin  to  say  good-night,  I  found 
Emily  Merton,  with  the  necklace  in  her  hand,  gazing  at  it, 
by  the  light  of  a  powerful  lamp,  with  eyes  as  liquid  and  soil 
as  the  pearls  themselves.  I  stood  still  to  admire  her ;  for 
never  before  had  I  seen  her  so  bewitchingly  beautiful.  Her 
couDtenance  was  usually  a  little  wanting  in  intellectual  ex- 
pression, though  it  possessed  so  much  of  that  which  I  have 
described  as  angelic  ;  but,  on  this  occasion,  it  seemed  to  me, 
to  be  full  of  ideas.  Can  it  be  possible,  whispered  conceit— 
and  what  very  young  man  is  entirely  free  from  it  —  can  it 
be  possible,  she  is  now  thinking  how  happy  a  woman  Mrs. 
Miles  Wallingford  will  one  day  be  ? — Am  I  in  any  manner 
connected  with  that  meditating  brow,  that  reflecting  air,  that 
fixed  look,  that  pleased  and  yet  doubting  expression  ? 

*'  I  was  about  to  send  for  you,  Captain  Wallingford;' 
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laid  Emily,  the  iustant  she  saw  me,  and  oonfirmiDg  my 
conceited  conjectures,  by  blushing  deeper  than  I  had  seen 
her  before,  in  the  whole  of  that  blushing,  sensitive,  and 
enjoyable  day ;  **  about  to  send  for  you,  to  take  charge  of 
your  treasure." 

''  And  could  you  not  assume  that  much  responsibility,  for 
a  single  night  ?" 

**  'T  would  be  too  great  —  it  is  an  honour  reserved  for 
Mrs.  Wallingford,  you  know." 

This  was  smilingly  said,  I  fancied  sweetly  and  kindly, 
and  yet  it  was  said  not  altogether  without  something  that 
approached  to  an  iquivoque  /  a  sort  of  manner  that  the  deep, 
natural  feeling  of  Grace,  and  needle-like  truth  of  Lucy  had 
rendered  unpleasant  to  me.  I  took  the  necklace,  shook  the 
young  lady's  hand  for  good-night — ^we  always  did  that,  on 
meeting  and  parting  for  the  day — paid  my  compliments  to 
the  father,  and  withdrew. 

I  was  dressing  next  morning,  when  Neb  came  bolting 
into  my  state-room,  with  his  Clawbonny  freedom  of  manner, 
his  eyes  looking  lobsters,  and  his  necklace  of  pearl,  glitter* 
ing  between  a  pair  of  lips  that  might  have  furnished  a  can- 
nibal two  famous  steaks.  As  soon  as  fairly  established  in 
command,  I  had  brought  the  fellow  afl,  berthing  him  in  the 
steerage,  in  order  to  have  the  benefit  of  more  of  his  personal 
service  than  I  could  obtain  while  he  was  exclusively  a 
foremast  Jack.  Still,  he  kept  his  watch ;  for  it  would  have 
been  cruel  to  deprive  him  of  that  pleasure. 

"  Oh  1  Masser  Mile  I"  exclaimed  the  black,  as  soon  as  he 
could  speak ;  "  'e  boat  I — 'e  boat  1" 

"  What  of  the  boat  ? — Is  any  one  overboard  ?" 

"  -E  whale-boat,  sir !  — Poor  Captain  Marble — 'e  whale- 
boat,  sir  I" 

**I  understand  you.  Neb  —  go  on  deck,  and  desire  the 
officer  of  the  watch  to  heave-to  the  ship,  as  soon  as  it  is  pro 
per;  I  will  come  up,  the  instant  I  can." 

Here,  then,  I  thought.  Providence  has  brought  us  on  the 
track  of  the  unfortunate  whale-boat ;  and  we  shall  doubtless 
see  the  mutilated  remains  of  some  of  our  old  companions- 
poor  Marble,  doubtless,  from  what  Neb  said — well,  the  will 
of  (rod  be  done.  I  was  soon  dressed ;  and,  aw  I  went  up 
the  ctthrn-laddecy  the  movement  on  deck  denoted  the  iiaiuro 
24* 
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of  the  excitement  that  now  prevailed  generallyy  in  the  ship. 
Just  as  I  reached  the  quarter-deck,  the  inain-3rard  swung 
round,  and  the  sails  were  brought  aback.  The  whole  crew 
was  in  commotion,  and  it  was  some  little  time  before  I  could 
learn  the  cause. 

The  morning  was  misty,  and  the  view  round  the  ship, 
until  within  a  few  minutes,  had  been  confined  to  a  circle  of 
less  than  a  mile  in  diameter.  As  the  sun  rose,  however, 
the  mist  broke  away  gradually,  and  then  the  watch  caught 
a  view  of  the  whale-boat  mentioned  by  Neb.  Instead  of 
being  floating  about  on  the  ocean,  with  the  remains  of  its 
unfortunate  crew  lying  in  its  bottom,  as  I  had  expected  to 
see  it,  when  I  caught  the  first  glimpse  of  the  nnlooked-fbr 
ol]ject,  it  was  not  a  mile  distant,  putting  briskly  for  us,  and 
containing  not  only  a  full,  but  a  strong  and  an  animated 
crew. 

Just  at  that  instant,  some  one  cried  out  ^  Satl-bo !"  and 
sure  enough,  a  ship  was  seen  some  four  or  five  miles  to  lee- 
ward, a  whaler  evidently,  turning  to  windward,  under  easy 
canvass,  in  order  to  rejoin  her  boat,  from  which  she  had 
lately  been  separated  by  the  night  and  the  fog.  This,  then, 
was  no  more  than  a  whaler  and  her  boat ;  and,  on  sweeping 
the  horizon  with  a  glass,  Talcott  soon  discovered,  a  mile  to 
windward  of  the  boat,  a  dead  whale,  with  another  boat 
lying  by  it,  in  waiting  for  the  approach  of  the  ship,  which 
promised  to  fetch  as  rar  to  windward,  on  its  next  tack* 

>'  They  desire  to  speak  us,  I  suppose,  Mr,  Talcott,"  I  re* 
marked.  «'  The  ship  is  probably  an  American ;  it  b  likely 
the  captain  is  in  the  boat,  and  he  wishes  to  send  letters  or 
messages  home." 

A  shout  came  from  Talcott,  at  the  next  instant— then  he 
cried  out — 

"Three  cheers,  my  lads;  I  see  Captain  Marble  in  that 
boat,  as  plainly  as  I  see  the  boat  itself!" 

The  cheers  that  followed,  were  a  spontaneous  burst  of 
joy.  They  reached  the  approaching  boat,  and  gave  its 
inmate  an  earnest  of  his  reception.  In  three  more  minutes. 
Marble  was  on  the  deck  of  his  old  ship.  For  myself,  I  wtm 
unable  to  speak ;  nor  was  poor  Marble  muck  better  6tt 
though  more  prepared  for.  the  interview. 

**r  knew  yov,  Miles;   I  knew  yoo,  and  the  bkm^f 
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*  Pretty  Poll,^"  he  at  la^  got  out,  the  tears  running  down 
his  cheeks  like  watery  ^  the  moment  the  hg  Hfled,  and  gave 

me  a  fair  glimpse.    They've  got  her — ^yes — d n  her — 

God  hless  her,  I  mean— they've  got  her,  and  the  bloody 
Frenchmen  will  not  go  home  with  theU  feather  in  their  caps. 
Well,  it  couldn't  have  happened  to  a  cleverer  fellow  ;  and 
X  'm  just  as  happy  as  if  I  had  done  it  myself !" 

There  he  stood,  sound,  safe,  and  sturdy  as  ever ;  and  the 
four  Sandwich  Islanders  were  all  in  the  boat,  just  as  well  as 
if  they  had  never  quitted  the  ship.  Every  man  of  the  crew 
had  to  shake  hands  with  Marine,  congratulations  were  to  be 
exchanged,  and  a  turbulent  quarter  of  an  hour  passed,  be- 
fore it  was  possible  to  get  a  coherent  account  from  the  maa 
of  what  had  befallen  him.  As  soon  as  practicable,  how- 
ever, he  motioned  for  silence,  and  told  his  own  story  aloud, 
for  the  benefit  of  all  hands. 

"  You  know  how  I  left  you,  men,"  Marble  commenced, 
swabbing  his  eyes  and  cheeks,  and  struggling  to  speak  with 
jBOmething  like  an  appearance  of  composure,  '^  and  the  errand 
on  which  I  went.  The  last  I  saw  of  you  was  about  half  an 
hour  before  the  gust  broke.  At  that  time  I  was  so  near  the 
ship^  as  to  make  out  she  was  a  whaler ;  and,  nothing  doubt- 
ing of  being  in  sight  of  you  in  the  morning,  I  thought  it  safer 
to  pull  alongside  of  her,  than  to  try  to  hunt  for  the  schooner 
in  the^  dark.  I  found  an  old  shipmate  in  the  whaler's  cap- 
tain, who  was  looking  for  a  boat  that  had  struck  adrift  the 
night  before;  and  both  parties  were  pleased.  There  was 
not  much  time  for  compliments,  however,  as  you  alt  know. 
The  ship  bore  up  to  speak  you,  and  then  she  bore  up,  again 
and  again,  on  account  of  the  squalls.  While  Mr.  Walling- 
ford  was  probably  hugging  the  wind  in  order  to  find  me, 
we  were  running  off  to  save  our  spars ;  and  next  morning 
we  could  see  nothing  of  you.  How  else  we  missed  each 
other,  is  more  than  I  can  say ;  for  I  've  no  idee  you  went 
off  and  left  me  out  here,  in  the  middle  of  the  ocean " 

"  We  cruised  for  you,  within  five  miles  of  the  spot,  for  a 
whole  day  I"  I  exclaimed,  eagerly. 

**  No,  no — Captain  Marble,"  the  men  put  in,  in  a  body » 
^  we  did  all  that  men  could  do,  to  find  you." 

^  I  know  it  I    I  could  swear  to  it,  without  a  word  fiom 
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« 

oue  of  you.  Well,  that's  the  whole  story.  We  ooald  not 
fiad  you,  and  I  stuck  by  the  ship  as  a  matter  of  course,  as 
there  was  no  choice  between  that  and  jumping  overboard ; 
and  here  has  the  Lord  brought  us  together  again,  though 
we  are  every  inch  of  five  hundred  miles  from  the  piaoe 
where  we  parted." 

I  theu  took  Marble  below,  and  related  to  him  all  that  had 
occurred  since  the  separation.  He  listened  with  the  deepest 
interest,  manifesting  the  strongest  sympathy  in  our  success. 
Nothing  but  expressions  of  gratification  escaped  him,  until  I 
remarked,  as  I  concluded  my  account — 

^'  And  here  is  the  old  ship  for  you,  sir,  just  as  we  lost 
her ;  and  glad  am  I  to  see  her  once  more  in  so  good  hands." 

"  Who  put  that  bloody  poop  on  her,  you  or  the  French- 
man, Miles?" 

'*  The  Frenchman.  Now  it  is  peace,  however,  it  is  no 
great  matter ;  and  the  cabin  is  very  convenient  for  the  Major 
and  his  daughter." 

**  It 's  just  like  'em  1  Spoiling  the  neatest  quarter-deck  on 
the  ocean,  with  a  bloody  supernumerary  cabin !" 

''  Well,  sir,  as  you  are  master  now,  you  can  have  it  all 
cut  away  again,  if  you  think  proper."  « 

*^  1 1  I  cut  away  anything !  I  take  the  command  of  this 
ship  from  the  man  who  has  so  fairly  won  it  ^  If  I  do,  may 
I  bed dl" 

"  Captain  Marble  I  You  astonish  me  by  this  language, 
sir ;  but  it  is  nothing  more  than  a  momentary  feeling,  of 
which  your  own  good  sense — nay,  even  your  duty  to  the 
owners — will  cause  you  to  get  rid." 

''You  never  were  more  mistaken  in  your  life.  Master 
Miles  Wallingford,"  answered  Marble,  solemnly.  '*  I  thought 
of  all  this  the  moment  I  recognised  the  ship,  and  that  was 
as  soon  as  I  saw  her ;  and  my  mind  was  made  up  from  that 
instant*  I  cannot  be  so  mean  as  to  come  in  at  the  seventh 
hour,  and  profit  by  your  courage  and  skill.  Besides,  I  have 
no  legal  right  to  command  here.  The  ship  was  more  than 
twenty-four  hours  in  the  enemy's  hands,  and  she  comes 
under  the  usual  laws  of  recapture  and  salvage." 

."But  the  owners.  Captain  Marble — ^remember  there  is  a 
cargo  to  be  taken  in  at  Canton,  and  there  are  heavy  interests 
at  stake." 
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«*  By  George,  that  would  make  me  so  much  the  more  firm. 
From  the  first,  I  have  thought  matters  would  be  better  in 
your  hands  than  mine ;  you  have  an  edication,  and  that 's  a 
^pronderful  thing,  Miles.  As  to  sailing  a  ship,  or  stowing 
her,  or  taking  care  of  her  in  heavy  weather,  or  finding  my 
way  across  an  ocean,  I  '11  turn  my  back  on  no  man ;  but 
it 's  a  difiTerent  thing  when  it  comes  to  figures  and  calcula- 
tions." 

**  You  disappoint  me  greatly  in  all  this,  sir ;  we  have  gone 
through  so  much  together " 

<'  We  did  not  go  through  the  recapture  of  thU  veuel  to- 
gether, boy."  "• 

*'  But  it  was  your  thought,  and,  but  for  an  accident,  would 
have  been  your  deed^ ' 

*'  I  don't  know  that ;  I  have  reflected  coolly  in  the  matter, 
after  I  got  over  my  mortification ;  and  1  think  we  should 
have  been  flogged,  had  we  attacked  the  French  at  sea.  Your 
own  plan  was  better,  and  capitally  carried  out.  Harkee, 
Miles,  this  much  will  I  do,  and  not  a  jot  more.  You  are 
bound  to  the  island,  I  take  it  for  granted,  to  pick  up  odds 
and  ends ;  and  then  you  sail  for  Canton  ?" 

"  Precisely — I  am  glad  you  approve  of  it,  as  you  must  by 
seeing  into  it  so  readily." 

'^  Well,  at  the  island,  fill  up  the  schooner  with  such  arti- 
cles as  will  be  of  no  use  at  Canton.  Let  her  take  in  the 
copper,  the  English  goods,  and  the  like  of  that ;  and  I  will 
carry  her  home,  while  you  can  pursue  the  v'y'ge  in  the 
ship,  as  you  alone  have  a  right  to  do." 

No  arguments  of  mine  could  turn  Marble  from  his  reso- 
lution. I  fought  him  all  day  on  the  subject,  and  at  night 
he  was  put  in  command  of  the  "  Pretty  Poll,"  with  our  old 
•coond-mate  for  his  first  oflicer. 
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CHAPTER  XDL 

^Thoa  shalt  wek  the  beach  of  Mnd, 
Where  the  water  bounds  the  elfin  land ; 
Thoa  shalt  watch  the  oozy  brine 
Till  the  sturgeon  leaps  in  the  light  moonshine. 


TSksa  is  but  a  word  to  say  of  the  whaler.  We  spoke 
lier,  of  course,  and  parted,  leaying  her  her  boat.  She 
passed  half  an  hour,  close  to  us,  and  then  went  afler  her 
w^le.  When  we  lost  sight  of  her,  she  was  cutting  in  the 
fish,  as  oooUy  as  if  nothing  had  happened.  As  for  our- 
selves, we  made  the  best  of  our  way  for  the  island. 

Nothing  worth  relating  occurred  during  the  remainder  of 
the  passage.  We  reached  our  place  of  destination  ten  days 
afler  we  fband  Marble;  and  carried  both  the  ship  and 
schooner  into  the  lagoon,  without  any  hesitation  or  difficulty. 
Bverytbing  was  found  precisely  as  we  had  left  it;  two 
months  having  passed  as  quietly  as  an  hour.  The  tents 
were  standing,  the  different  objects  lay  where  they  had  been 
hastily  dropped  at  our  hurried  departure,  and  everything 
denoted  the  unchangeable  character  of  an  unbroken  solitude. 
Time  and  the  seasons  could  alone  have  produced  any  sensi- 
ble alteration.  Even  the  wreck  had  neither  shifled  her  bed, 
nor  suffered  injury.  There  she  lay,  seemingly  an  immova- 
ble fixture  on  the  rocks,  and  as  likely  to  last,  as  any  other 
of  the  durable  things  around  her. 

It  is  always  a  relief  to  escape  from  the  confinement  of  a 
ship,  even  if  it  be  only  to  stroll  along  the  vacant  sands  of 
some  naked  beach.  As  soon  as  the  vessels  were  secured, 
we  poured  ashore  in  a  body,  and  the  people  were  given  a 
holiday.  There  was  no  longer  an  enemy  to  apprehend ; 
and  we  all  enjoyed  the  liberty  of  movement,  and  the  free- 
dom from  care  that  accompanied  our  peculiar  situation. 
Some  prepared  lines  and  commenced  fishing ;  others  hauled 
the  seine ;  while  the  less  industriously  disposed  lounged 
about,  selected  the  fruit  of  the  cocoa-nut  tree,  or  hunted  foi 
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pheUa*  "df  Whieh  tfiere  v^ei^  many,  and  thase  extiomely 
beautiful,  scattered  along  the  inner  and  outer  beaches,  or 
lying,  visible,  just  within  the  wash  of  the  water.  I  ordered 
two  or  three  of  the  hands  to  make  a  collection  for  Claw- 
bonny  ;  paying  tbem,  as  a  matter  of  course,  for  their  extra 
^erWces.  Their  success  was  great ;  and  I  still  possess  the 
fruits  of  their  search,  m  memorials  of  my  youthful 
Hd  ventures. 

Emily  and  her  maid  took  possession  of  their  old  tents, 
neither  of  which  had  been  disturbed ;  and  I  directed  that 
the  necessary  articles  of  furniture  should  be  landed  for  their 
use.  As  we  intended  to  remain  eight  or  ten  days  at  Garble 
Land,  there  was  a  general  disposition  to  make  ourselves 
comlbrtabte;  and  the  crew  were  permitted  to  bring  suchi 
things  ashore  as  they  desired,  care  being  had  for  the  neces- 
sary dudes  of  the  ships.  Since  quitting  Loddon,  we  had 
been  prisoners,  with  the  short  interval  of  our  ibrtner  visit  to 
this  place,  and  it  was  now  deemed  wisest  to  give  the  people 
a  little  relaxation.  To  all  this,  I  was  advised  by  .Marble ; 
who,  though  a  severe,  and  so  oflen  seemingly  an  obdurate 
man,  was  in  the  main  disposed  to  grant  as  much  indulgence, 
at  suitable  moments,  as  finy  officer  I  ever  sailed  with.  There 
was  an  ironical  severity,  at  times,  about  the  man,  which 
misled  superficial  observers.  I  have  heard  of  a  waggish 
boatswain  in  the  navy,  who,  when  disposed  to  m^iace  tho 
crcfw  with  some  of  his  official  visitations,  used  to  cry  out, 
**  Fellow-citizens,  I  ^m  coming  aiffong  you ;"  and  the  anec- 
dote never  recurs  to  my  mind,  without  bringing  Marble  back 
to  my  recollection.  When  in  spirits,  he  had  much  of  this 
bitter  irony  in  his  manner ;  and  his  own  early  experience 
had  rendered  him  somewhat  insensible  to  prcfeswrnal  suf- 
fering I  buty  on  the  whole,  I  always  thought  him  a  humane 
man. 

We  went  into  the  lagoon,  befi>re  the  sun  had  risen ;  and 
before  the  breakfast  hour  of  those  who  lived  afl,  we  had 
everything  landed  that  was  necessary,*  and  were  in  posses- 
sion of  our  tents.  I  had  ordered  Neb  to  attend  particularly 
to  the  wants  of  the  Mertons ;  and,  precisely  as  the  bell  of 
the  ship  struck  eight,  which,  at  that  time  of  day,  meant  eight 
o'ckxsk,  the  Uaok  ceme  with  the  major's  oomplioieQts,  in- 
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Thing  **  dapiain^  Wallingford  and  •*  CaptauT  MaiUe  to 
breakfast. 

^  So  it  goes,  Miles,"  added  my  companioD,  after  prorniB- 
ing  to  join  the  party  in  a  few  moments.  ^  This  arrange- 
ment about  the  schooner  leaves  us  both  captains,  and  pre- 
vents anything  like  your  downhill  work,  which  is  always 
unpleasant  business.  Csptaifi  Marble  and  CapUdnVfii* 
lingford  sound  well;  and  I  hope  they  may  long  sail  in 
company.  But  natur*  or  art  never  meant  me  for  a 
captain." 

"  Well,  admitting  this,  where  there  are  two  captains,  one 
must  outrank  the  other,  and  the  senior  commands.  You 
should  be  called  Commodore  Marble." 

**  None  of  your  pleasantry.  Miles,"  returned  Marble,  with 
a  severe  look  and  a  shake  of  the  head ;  **  it  is  by  your  fii- 
vour,  and  I  hope  by  your  good  opinion,  that  I  am  master 
*of  even  that  little,  half-blooded,  part  French,  part  Yankee, 
schooner.  It  is  my  second,  and  I  think  it  will  be*  my  last 
command.  I  have  generalized  over  my  life,  upon  a  large 
scale,  within  the  last  ten  days,  and  have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  Lord  created  me  to  be  your  mate,  and  not 
you  to  be  mine.  When  natur*  means  a  man  for  anything 
partic'lar,  she  doesn't  set  him  adrift  among  human  beings, 
as  I  was  set  adrift." 

'*  I  do  not  understand  you,  sir — perhaps  jou  will  give  me 
an  outline  of  your  history ;  and  then  all  will  be  plain." 

**  Miles,  oblige  me  in  one  particular  —  it  will  cost  you  no 
great  struggle,  and  will  considerably  relieve  my  mind." 

**  You  have  only  to  name  it,  sir,  to  be  certain  it  will  be 
done." 

"Drop  that  bloody  «r,  then  ;  it*s  unbecoming  now,  as 
between  you  and  me.  Call  me  Marble,  or  Moses ;  as  I  call 
you.  Miles." 

"  Well,  be  it  so.  Now  for  this  history  of  yours,  which 
you  have  promised  to  give  me,  by  the  way,  any  time  these 
two  years."  • 

"  It  can  be  told  in  a  few  words ;  and  I  hope  it  may  be  of 
service.  A  human  life,  property  generalized  on,  is  at  any 
time  as  good  as  most  sermons.  It  is  full  of  what  I  call  the 
morality  of  idees.  I  suppose  you  know  to  what  I  owe  my 
names  ?" 


r 
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**  Not  I — ^to  your  sponsors  in  baptism,  like  all  the  rest  ot 
us,  I  suppose.'* 

<<  You  're  nearer  the  truth  than  you  may  imagine,  this 
time,  boy.  1  was  found,  a  child  of  a  week  old,  they  tell  me, 
^ying  in  a  basket,  one  pleasant  morning,  in  a  stone-cutter's 
yard,  on  the  North  River  side  of  the  town,  placed  upon  a 
bit  of  stone  that  was  hewing  out  for  the  head  of  a  grave, 
in  order,  as  1  suppose,  that  the  workmen  would  be  sure  to 
find  me,  when  they  mustered  at  their  work.  Although  I 
have  passed  for  a  down-easter,  having  sailed  in  their  crafl 
in  the  early  part  of  my  life,  I  'in  in  truth  York  born." 

^^And  is  tnis  all  you  know  of  your  origin,  my  dear 
Marble!" 

*^  All  I  want  tu  know,  afler  such  a  hint  A  man  is  never 
anxious  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  parents  who  are  afraid 
to  owtk-  him.  I  dare  say,  now.  Miles,  that  you  knew,  and 
loved,  and  respected  your  mother  ?" 

**  Love,  and  respect  her !  I  worshipped  her,  Marble ;  and 
she  deserved  it  all,  if  ever  human  being  did  I"   , 

^'Yes,  yes;  I  can  understand  thatj^  returned  Marble, 
making  a  bole  in  the  sand  with  his  heel,  and  looking  both 
thoughtful  and  melancholy.  ^*  It  must  be  a  great  comfdkt 
to  lovQ^nd  respect  a  mother !  I've  seen  them,  particularly 
young  women,  that  I  thought  set  quite  as  much  store  by 
their  mothers,  as  they  did  by  themselves.  Well,  no  matter ; 
I  got  into  one  of  poor  Captain  Robbios's  bloody  currents  at 
the  first  start,  and  have  been  drifUng  about  ever  since,  just 
like  the  whale-boat  with  which  we  ieW  in,  pretty  much  as 
the  wind  blew.  They  hadn't  the  decency  to  pin  even  a 
name — they  might  have  got  one  out  of  a  novel  or  a  story- 
book, you  know,  to  start  a  poor  fellow  in  life  with — to  my 
shirt;  no — they  just  set  me  afloat  on  that  bit  of  a  tomb- 
stone, and  cast  off  the  standing  part  of  what  fastened  me  to 
ai^hing  human.  There  they  lefl  me,  to  generalize  on  the 
'arth  and  its  ways,  to  my  heart's  content," 

^*  And  you  were  found  next  morning,  by  t|ie  stone-cuttefi 
when  he  came,  again,  to  u$e  hfs  chisel." 

**  Prophecy  couldn't  have  better  foretold  what  happened. 
There  I  was  fi>und,  sure  enough ;  and  there  I  madp  n^y 
^t  f^scape  frqm  destruction.     Seeing  the  basket,  which  it 

was  one  in  which  he  had  brought  h^  own  di^per,  tho 
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day  before,  aod  forgotten  to  carry  away  with  hin,  ha  gAVt 
it  a  jerk  to  cast  away  the  leavings,  before  he  handed  it  to 
the  child  who  had  come  to  take  it  home,  in  order  that  it 
might  be  filled  again,  when  out  I  rolled  on  the  cold  stone. 
There  I  lay,  as  near  the  grave  as  a  tomb-stone,  when  I  was 
just  a  week  old." 

"  Poor  fellow — you  could  only  know  this  by  report,  how- 
ever.    And  what  was  done  with  you  ?" 

"  1  suppose,  if  the  truth  were  known,  my  father  was 
somewhere  about  that  yard ;  and  little  do  I  envy  the  old 
gentleman  his  feelings,  if  he  reflected  much,  over  matters 
and  things.  I  was  sent  to  the  Alms-House,  however ;  stone- 
cutters l^ing  nat'rally  hard-hearted,  I  suppose.  The  fact 
that  I  was  leA  among  such  people,  makes  me  think  so  much 
the  more,  that  my  own  father  must  have  been  one  of  them, 
or  it  never  could  have  happened.  At  all  events,  I  was  soon 
rated  on  the  Aims-House  books ;  and  the  first  thing  they 
did  was  to  give  me  some  name.  I  was  No.  19,  for  about  a 
week ;  at  the  age  of  fourteen  days,  I  became  Moses  Marble." 

**  It  was  an  odd  selection,  that  your  '  sponsors  in  bap- 
tism' made !" 

"  Somewhat  —  Moses  came  from  the  scriplur's,  they  tell 
me ;  there  being  a  person  of  that  name,  as  I  understand, 
who  was  turned  adrifl  pretty  much  as  I  was,  myself." 

'*  Why,  yes — so  far  as  the  basket  and  the  abandonment 
were  concerned;  but  he  was  put  afloat  fairly,  and  not 
clapped  on  a  tomb-stone,  as  if  to  threaten  him  with  the 
grave  at  the  very  outset." 

"  Well,  Tombstone  came  very  near  being  my  name.  At 
first,  they  thought  of  giving  me  the  name  of  the  man  for 
whom  the  stone  was  intended ;  but,  that  being  ZoUickofier, 
they  thought  I  never  should  be  able  to  spell  it.  Then  came 
"Tombstone,  which  they  thought  melancholy,  and  so  they 
called  me  Marble ;  consaiting,  I  suppose,  it  would  make  me 

**^  How  long  did  you  remain  in  the  Aims-House,  and  at 
what  age  did  you  first  go  to  sea  ?" 

'<  I  staid  among  them  the  public  feeds,  until  I  was  eight 
years  old,  and  then  I  took  a  hazy  day  to  cut  adrifl  from 
charity.  At  that  time,  Miles,  our  country  belonged  to  the 
British — or  they  treated  it  as  if  it  did,  though  f've  heard 
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inaer  men  thaa  myself  say,  it  was  always  our  own,  the 
king  of  England  only  happening  to  be  our  king — but  I  was 
born  a  British  subject,  and  being  now  just  forty,  you  caa 
understand  I  went  to  sea  several  years  before  the  revo- 
lution." 

'*  True— -you  must  have  seen  service  in  that  war,  on  ono 
side,  or  the  other  V^ 

''  If  you  say  both  sides,  you  '11  not  be  out  of  the  way«  In 
1775,  I  was  a  foretop-man  in  the  Romeny  60,  where  I 
remained  until  I  was  transferred  to  the  Connecticut  74—" 

''  The  what  1"  said  1,  m  surprise.  "  Had  the  English  a 
line-of-battle  ship  called  the  Connecticut  ?" 

'<  As  near  as  I  could  make  it  out :  I  always  thoyght  it  a 
big  compliment  for  John  Bull  to  pay  the  Yankees." 

*'  Perhaps  the  name  of  your  ship  was  the  Camatic  1  The 
sounds  are  not  unlike." 

"  Blast  me,  if  i  don't  think  you  've  hit  it,  Miles.  Well, 
I  'm  glad  of  it,  for  I  run  from  the  ship,  and  I  shouldn't  half 
like  the  thought  of  serving  a  countryman  such  a  trick.  Yes, 
I  then  got  on  board  of  one  of  our  sloops,  and  tried  my  hand 
at  settling  the  account  with  my  old  masters.  I  was  taken 
prisoner  for  my  pains,,  but  worried  through  the  war  without 
getting  my  neck  stretched.  They  wanted  to  make  it  out, 
on  *  board  the  old  Jarsey,  that  I  was  an  Englishman,  but  I 
told  'em  just  to  prove  it.  Let  'em  only  prove  where  I  was 
born,  I  said,  and  I  would  give  it  up.  I  was  ready  to  be 
hanged,  if  they  could  only  prove  where  I  was  born.  D  c, 
but  I  sometimes  thought  I  never  vxis  born,  at  all." 

*<  You  are  surely  an  American,  Marble  ?  A  Manhattanese, 
bom  and  educated  ?" 

"  Why,  as  it  is  not  likely  any  person  would  import  a 
child  a  wdek  old,  to  plant  it  on  a  tombstone,  I  conclude  I 
am.  Yes,  I  must  be  that ;  and  I  have  sometimes  thoaght 
of  laying  claim  to  the  property  of  Trinity  Church,  on  the 
strength  of  my  birth-right.  Well,  as  soon  as  the  war  was 
over,  and  I  got  out  of  prison,  and  that  was  shortly  after  you 
were  born,  Captain  Wallingford,  I  went  to  work  regularly, 
and  have  been  ever  since  sarving  as  dickey,  or  chief-mate, 
on  board  of  some  craft  or  other.  If  I  had  no  family  bosom 
to  go  into,  as  a  resting-place,  I  had  my  bosom  to  fill  with 
iolid  beef  and  pork,  and  that  is  not  to  be  done  by  idleness." 
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**  And,  all  this  time,  my  good  firieiid,  jaa  hare  been  fir 
ing,  as  it  might  be,  alone  in  the  world,  without  a  relatiye  of 
any  sort?** 

*<As  sure  as  you  are  there.  OAen  and  often,  have  I 
walked  through  the  streets  of  New  York,  and  said  to  my« 
•elf.  Among  all  these  people,  there  is  not  one  that  I  can  call 
a  relation.    My  blood  is  in  no  man's  veins,  but  my  own." 

This  was  said  with  a  bitter  sadness,  that  surprised  me. 
Obdurate,  and  insensible  to  suflering  as  Marble  had  ever 
appeared  to  me,  I  was  not  prepared  to  find  him  giving  such 
evidence  of  feeling.  I  was  then  young,  but  now  am  old ; 
and  one  of  the  lessons  learned  in  the  years  that  have  inter- 
vened, is  not  to  judge  of  men  by  appearances.  So  much 
sensibility  is  hidden  beneath  assumed  indifference,  so  much 
•u£fering  really  exists  behind  smiling  countenances,  and  so 
little  does  the  exterior  tell  the  true  story  of  all  that  is  to  be 
found  within,  that  I  am  now  slow  to  yield  credence  to  the 
lying  surfaces  of  things.  Most  of  all  had  I  learned  to  con- 
demn that  heartless  injustice  of  the  world,  that  renders  it  so 
prompt  to  decide,  on  rumour  and  conjectures,  constituting 
Itself  a  judge  from  which  there  shall  be  no  appeal,  in  cases 
in  which  it  has  not  taken  the  trouble  to  examine,  and  which 
it  had  not  even  the  power  to  examine  evidence. 

^*  We  are  all  of  the  same  family,  my  friend,*'  I  answered, 
with  a  good  design  at  least,  "  though  a  little  separated  by 
time  and  accidents." . 

**  Family  I  — Yes,  I  belong  to  my  own  family.  I  *m  a 
more  important  man  in  my  family,  than  Bonaparte  is  in 
his ;  for  I  am  all  in  all ;  ancestors,  present  time  and  pos- 
terity !" 

'*  It  is,  at  least,  your  own  fault  you  are  the  last ;  why^ol 
marry  and  have  children  ?" 

I*  Because  my  parents  did  not  set  me  the  example,"  an- 
swered Marble,  almost  fiercely.  Then  clapping  his  hand 
on  my  shoulder,  in  a  friendly  way,  as  if  to  soothe  roe  after 
80  sharp  a  rejoinder,  he  added  in  a  gentler  tone — **  Come, 
Miles,  the  Major  and  his  daughter  will  want  their  break- 
fasts, and  we  had  better  join  them.  Talking  of  matrimony, 
there 's  the  girl  for  you,  my  boy,  thrown  into  your  arms 
almost  nat'rally,  as  one  might  say." 

*^  I  am  far  from  being  so  sure  of  that.  Marble,"  I  an- 
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fiwered,  as  both  began  to  walk  slowly  towards  the  tent. 
^  Major  Merton  might  not  think  it  an  honour,  in  the  first 
place,  to  let  his  daughter  marry  a  Yankee  sailor." 

''  Not  such  a  one  as  myself,  perhaps ;  but  why  not  one 
like  you  ?  How  many  generations  have  there  been  of  you, 
now,  at  the  place  you  call  Clawbbnny  1" 

''  Four,  from  father  to  son,  and  all  of  us  Miles  Walling* 
fords." 

'^Well,  the  old  Spanish  proverb  says  Mt  takes  three 
generations  to  make  a  gentleman ;'  and  here  you  have  four 
to  start  upon.  In  my  family,  all  the  generations  have  been 
on  the'  same  level,  and  I  count  myself  old  in  my  sphere." 

*'  It  is  odd  that  a  man  like  you  should  know  anything  of 
old  Spanish  proverbs  i" 

*<  What  1  Of  such  a  proverb,  think  you,  Miles  ?  A  man 
without  even  a  father  or  mother — ^who  never  had  either,  as 
one  may  say — and  he  not  remember  such  a  proverb  I  Boy, 
boy,  I  never  forget  anything  that  so  plainly  recalls  the 
tomb-stone,  and  the  basket,  and  the  Aims-House,  and  Mosesy 
and  the  names !" 

'<  But  Miss  Merton  might  object  to  the  present  genera* 
tion,"  I  resumed,  willing  to  draw  my  companion  from  hia 
bitter  thoughts,  *'.  however  favourably  disposed  her  father 
might  prove  to  the  last."  '  -     ' 

"That  will  be  your  own  fault,  then.  Here  you  have 
her,  out  on  the  Pacific  Ocean,  all  to  yourself;  and  if  you 
cannot  tell  your  own  story,  and  that  in  a  way  to  make  her 
believe  it,  you  are  not  the  lad  I  taker  you  for." 

I  made  an  evasive  and  laughing  answer ;  but,  being  quite 
near  the  tent  by  this  time,  it  was  necessary  to  change  the 
discourse.  The  reader  may  think  it  odd,  but  that  was  the 
very  first  time  the  possibility  of  my  marrying  Emily  Merton 
ever  crossed  my  mind.  In  London,  I  had  regarded  her  a% 
an  agreeable  acquaintance,  with  just  as  much  of  the  colour- 
ing of  romance  and  of  the  sentimental  about  our  intercourse, 
as  is  common  with  youths  of  nineteen  and  girls  a  little 
younger;  but  as  nothing  more.  When  we  met  on  the 
island,  Emily  appeared  to  me  like  a  friend — a,  female  friend 
^-and,  of  course,  one  to  be  viewed  with  peculiarly  soflened 
feelings ;  still,  as  only  a  friend*  During  the  month  we  had 
just  passed  in  the  same  ship,  this  tie  had  gradually  atrengtlH 
25  • 
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ened;  and  I  confess  to  a  perfect  conscioasness  of  there 
being  on  board  a  pretty  girl  in  her  nineteenth  year,  of  agree- 
able manners,  delicate  sentiments,  and  one  whose  presence 
gave  the  Crisis  a  charm  she  certainly  never  enjoyed  during 
poor  Captain  Williams's  time.  Notwithstanding  all  this, 
there  was  something — though  what  that  something  was,  i 
did  not  then  know  myself — ^which  prevented  me  from  abso- 
lutely falling  in  love  with  my  fair  guest.  Nevertheless, 
Marble's  suggestion  was  not  unpleasant  to  me ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  rather  conduced  to  the  satisfaction  of  my  pre- 
sent visit. 

We  were  kindly  received  by  our  hosts,  who  always  seemed 
to  remember  the  commencement  of  our  acquaintance,  when 
Marble  and  myself  visited  them  together.  The  breakfast 
had  a  little  of  the  land  about  it ;  for  Mons.  Le  Compte's 
garden  still  produced  a  few  vegetables,  sueih  as  lettuce, 
pepper-grass,  radishes,  dec  ;  most  of  which,  hQwever,  had 
sown  themselves.  Three  or  fiwir  fowls,  too,  that  he' had  left 
on  the  island  in  the  hurry  of  his  departure,  had  begun  to 
lay ;  and  Neb  having  found  a  nest,  we  had  the  very  unusual 
treat  of  fresh  eggs.  I  presume  no  one  will  .deny  that  they 
were  sufficiently  **  country-laid." 

**  Emily  and  myself  consider  ourselves  as  old  residents 
here,'*  the  Major  observed,  as  he  gazed  around  him,  the  table 
being  set  in  the  open  air,  under  some  trees ;  **  and  I  could 
almost  find  it  in  my  heart  to  remain  on  this  beautiful  island 
for  the  remainder  of  my  day^— quite,  I  think,  were  it  not  for 
my  poor  girl,  who  might  find  the  society  of  her  old  father 
rather  dull  work,  at  her  time  of  life." 

"  Well,  Major,"  said  Marble,  "  you  have  only  to  let  your 
taste  be  known,  to  have  the  choice  among  all  our  youngsters 
to  be  her  companion.  There  is  Mr.  Talcott,  a  well-edicated 
and  mannerly  lad  enough,  and  of  good  connexions,  they 
tell  me ;  and  as  for  Captain  Wallingford  here,  I  will  answer 
for  him.  My  life  on  it,  he  would  give  up  Clawbonny,  and 
the  property  on  which  he  is  the  fourth  of  his  name,  to  be 
king,  or  Prince  of  Wales  of  this  island,  with  such  com- 
pany I" 

Now,  it  was  Marble,  and  not  I,  who  made  this  speech ; 
and  yet  I  heartily  wished  it  unsaid.  It  made  me  feel  foolish, 
and  I  dare  say  it  made  me  look  foolish;  and  I  know  it 
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caused  Emily  to  blush.  Poor  girl !  she,  who  blushed  so 
easily,  and  was  so  sensitive,  and  so  delicately  situated — she 
was  entitled  to  have  more  respect  paid  to  her  feelings.  The 
Major  and  Marble,  however,  took  it  all  very  coolly,  continu- 
ing the  discourse  as  if  nothing  out  of  the  way  had  been 
said. 

"  No  doubt — no  doubt,"  answered  the  first ;  "  romance 
always  finds  votaries  among  young  people,  and  this  place 
may  well  excite  romantic  feelings  in  those  who  are  oM^ 
than  these  young  men.  Do  you  know,  gentlemen,  that  ever 
since  I  have  known  this  island,  I  have  had  a  strong  desire 
to  pass  the  remainder  of  my  days  on  it  ?  The  idea  Flmve 
just  mentioned  to  you,  therefore,  is  by  no  means  one  of  a 
moment's  existence.** 

'*  I  am  glad,  at  least,  dear  sir,**  observed  Bmily,  laughing, 
•  '*  that  the  desire  has  not  been  ap  strong  as  to  induce  you  te 
make  formal  proposals  on  the  subject.'* 
/  **  You,  indeed,  are  the  great  obstacle ;  for  what  could  I 

do  with  a  discontented  girl,  whose  mind  would  be  running 
on  bails,  theatres,  and  other  amusements  ?  We  should  not 
have  even  a  church.** 

••  And,  Major  Merton,"  I  put  in,  *•  what  could  you,  or  any 
other  man,  do  with  kimseJ^,  in  a  place  like  this,  without 
eompanions,  books,  or  occupation  ?*' 

**  If  a  conscientious  man,  Miles,  he  might  think  over  the  past ; 
]f  a  wise  one,  he  would  certainly  reflect  on  the  future.  I  should 
have  books,  since  Emily  and  I  could  nuister  several  hundred 
volumes  between  us ;  and,  with  books,  I  should  have  com- 
panions. What  could  I  do  ?  I  should  have  everything  to 
create,  as  it  might  be,  and  the  pleasure  of  seeing  everything 
rising  up  under  my  own  hand.  There  would  be  a  house  to 
construct — the  materials  of  that  wreck  to  collect-tropes, 
canvass,  timber,  tar,  sagar,  and  divers  other  valuables  that 
are  still  out  on  the  reef,  or  which  lie  scattered  about  on 
the  beach,  to  gather  together,  and  save  against  a  rainy  day. 
Then  I  would  have  a  thought  for  my  poultry ;  and  possibly 
you  might  be  persuaded  to  leave  me  one  or  two  of  these 
pigs,  of  which  I  see  the  French  forgot  half  a  dozen,  in  their 
haste  to  cheat  the  Spaniards.  Oh!  I  should  live  like  a 
prince  and  be  a  prince  rtgnani  in  the  bargaie.*^ 

**  Yee,  eir,  you  would  be  oaptein  and  eU  hands,  if  that 
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would  be  any  gratification;  but  I  think  you  would  aooo 
weary  of  your  govemment,  and  be  ready  to  abdicate.** 

**  Perhaps  so.  Miles ;  yet  the  thought  is  pleasant  to  me : 
but  for  this  dear  girl,  it  would  be  particularly  so.  I  have 
very  few  relatives ;  the  nearest  I  have  being,  oddly  enough, 
your  own  country-people,  gentlemen.  My  mother  was  a 
native  of  Boston,  where  my  father,  a  merchant,  married  her  ; 
and  I  came  very  near  being  a  Yankee  myself,  having  beep 
bom  but  a  week  after  my  parents  landed  in  England.  On 
my  father's  side,  I  have  not  five  reo^nised  relatives,  and 
they  are  rather  distant ;  while  those  on  my  mother's  are 
virtually  all  strangers.  Then  I  never  owned  a  foot  of  this 
earth  on  which  we  live,  in  my  life " 

**  Nor  I,"  interrupted  Marble,  with  emphasis. 

**  My  father  was  a  younger  son ;  and  younger  sons  in 
England  are  generally  lack-lands.  My  life  has  been  such, 
and,  I  may  add,  my  means  such,  that  I  have  never  been  in 
the  way  of  purchasing  even  enough  earth  to  bury  me  in ; 
and  here,  you  see,  is  an  estate  that  can  be  had  for  asking. 
How  much  land  do  you  fiincy  there  is  in  this  island,  gentle- 
men  1  I  mean,  apart  from  the  beach,  the  sands  and  rocks  ; 
but  such  as  has  grass,  and  bears  trees — ground  that  might 
be  tilled,  and  rendered  productive,  without  much  labour?" 

**  A  hundred  thousand  acres,**  exclaimed  Marble,  whose 
calculation  was  received  with  a  general  laugh. 

**  It  seems  rather  larger  to  roe,  si^**  I  answered,  ^*  than 
the  farm  at  Clawbonny.  Perhaps  there  may  be  six  or  mghi 
hundred  acres  of  the  sort  of  land  you  mention ;  though  the 
whole  island  must  contain  several  thousands— possibly  four, 
or  five.'* 

**  Well,  four  or  five  thousand  acres  of  land  make  a  good 
estate — ^but,  as  I  see  Emily  is  getting  frightened,  and  is  ner- 
vous under  the  apprehension  of  falling  heir  to  such  extensive 
possessions,  I  will  say  no  more  about  them.** 

No  more  toas  said,  and  we  finished  our  breakfasts,  con- 

^versing  of  the  past,  rather  than  of  the  future.    The  Major 

and  Marble  went  to  stroll  along  the  groves,  in  the  direction 

of  the  wreck ;  while  I  persuaded  Emily  to  put  on  her  hat 

and  stroll — ^the  other  way. 

^«  This  is  a  singular  notion  of  my  father's,"  my  fair  oom- 
fwuon  remarkedy  afiar  a  moment  of  musing;  **nor  is  it  the 
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first  time,  I  do  assure  you,  on  which  he  has  Boentioned  it. 
Wliile  we  were  here  before,  he  spoke  of  it  daily." 

*'The  scheme  might  do  well  enough  for  two  ardent 
lovers,"  said  I,  laughing ;  *^  but  would  scarcely  be  wise  for 
an  elderly  gentleman  and  his  daughter.  I  can  imagine  that 
two  young  people,  warmly  attached  to  each  other,  might  get 
along  in  such  a  place  for  a  year  or  two,  without  hanging 
themselves ;  but  t  fancy  even  love  would  tire  out,  afler  a 
while,  and  they  would  set  about  building  a  boat,  in  which  to 
be  off." 

"  You  are  not  very  romantic,  I  perceive,  Mr.  Walling- 
ford,"  Emily  answered^  and  I  thought  a  little  reproachfully. 
'^  Now,  I  own  that  to  my  taste,  I  could  be  happy  anywhere — 
here,  as  well  as  in  London,  surrounded  by  my  nearest  and 
dearest  friends." 

*^  Surrounded  I  Ay,  that  would  be  a  very  di^rent  matter. 
Let  me  have  your  father,  yourself,  honest  Marble,  good  Mr. 
Hardinge,  Rupert,  dear,  dear  Grace,  and  Lucy,  with  Neb, 
and  some  others  of  my  own  blacks,  and  I  should  ask  no  better 
home.  The  island  is  only  in  twenty,  has  plenty  of  shade, 
some  delicious  fruits,  and  would  be  easily  tilled— one  might 
do  here,  I  acknowledge,  and  it  would  be  pleasant  to  found  a 
colony." 

'^  And  who  are  all  these  people  you  love  so  well,  Mr. 
Wallingford,  that  thbir  presence  would  make  a  desert  islan4 
pleasant  1" 

**  In  the  first  place.  Major  Morton  is  a  half-pay  officer  in 
the  British  service,  who  has  been  appointed  to  some  civil 
station  in  India" — I  answered,  gallantly.  *<  He  is  a  respect- 
able, agreeable,  well-informed  gentleman,  a  little  turned  of 
fifty,  who  might  act  as  Judge  and  Chancellor.  Then  he  has 
a  daughter  —  " 

"  Tknow  more  of  her  and  her  bad  qualities  than  you  do 
yourself.  Sire — but  who  are  Rupert,  and  Grace,  and  Lucy— 
deary  dear  Grace,  especially  ?" 

"  Dear,  dearest  Grace,  Madam,  is  my  sister — my  on/y 
sister — all  the  sister  I  ever  can  have,  either  by  marriage, 
or  any  other  me^ns,  and  sisters  are  usually  dear  to  young 
men,  I  believe." 

*'  Well  —  I  knew  you  had  a  sister,  and  a  dear  sister,  but 
I  also  knew  you  had  but  one.    Now  as  to  Rupert—" 
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**  He  18  not  another  sieter,  you  may  be  well  aamed.  I 
have  roentiooed  to  you  a  friend  from  childhood,  who  went  to 
sea  with  me,  at  first,  but,'  disliking  the  business,  has  since 
oomroenoed  the  study  of  the  law.'' 

"  That,  then,  is  Rupert.  I  remember  some  such  touches 
of  his  character,  but  did  not  know  the  name.  Now,  proceed 
on  to  the  next — " 

^^  What,  Neb! — You  know  him  almost  as  well  as  I  do 
myself.  He  is  yonder  feeding  the  chickens,  and  will  save 
his  passage  money." 

*'  But  you  spoke  of  another — that  ia  ^-  was  there  not  a 
Mr.  — ,  Havdinge  was  the  name,  I  think  V* 

^'Ohl  true  —  I  forgot  Mr.  Hardinge  and  Lucy,  though 
they  would  be  two  of  the  most  important  of  the  colonists 
Mr.  Hardinge  is  my  guardian,  and  will  continue  to  be  so  a 
few  months  longer,  and  Lucy  is  his  daughter  —  Rupert's 
sister  —  the  old  gentleman  is -a  clergyman,  and  would  help 
us  to  keep  Sundays  as  one  should,  and  might  perform  the 
marriage  ceremony,  should  it  ever  be  required." 

**  Not  much  danger  of  that,  I  fancy,  on  your  desert 
island  —  your  Barrataria" — observed  Miss  Merton,  quickly. 

I  cannot  explain  the  sensitiveness  of  certain  young  ladies 
on  such  points,  unless  it  be  through  their  consciousness. 
Now,  had  I  been  holding  this  idle  talk  with  Lucy,  the  dear, 
honest  creature  would  have  laughed,  bhished  ever  so  little, 
possibly,  and  nodded  her  head  in  frank  assent ;  or,  perhaps, 
she  would  have  said  '*  oh  I  certainly,"  in  a  way  to  show  that 
she  had  no  desire  to  afl^t  so  silly  a  thing  as  to  wish  one  to 
suppose  she  thought  young  people  would  not  get  married  at 
Marble  Land,  as  well  as  Clawbonny,  or  New  York.  Miss 
Merton,  however,  saw  fit  to  chauge  the  discourse,  which 
soon  turned  oh  her  father's  health.  On  this  subject  she  was 
natural  and  full  of  strong  afiection.  She  was  anxious  to  get 
the  Major  out  of  the  warm  latitudes.  His  liver  had  been 
touched  in  the  West  Indies,  but  he  had  hoped  that  he  was 
cured,  or  he  never  would  have  accepted  the  Bombay  appoint- 
ment. Experience,  however,  was  giving  reason  to  suspect 
the  contrary,  and  Emily  wished  him  in  %  cold  climate  as 
soon  as  possible,  and  that  with  ^  earnestness  that  showed 
•he  reganied  all  that  had  been  said  about  the  island  as  sheer 
pleasantry.    We  continued  the  oonvenation  for  an  hoatf 
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'  when,  returning  to  the  tent,  I  left  roy  fair  oompuiimi  witb  a 
promise  to  be  as  active  as  possible,  in  order  to  carry  the  ship 
into  a  higher  latitude.  Still  I  did  not  deem  the  island  a  par^ 
ticularly  dangerous  place,  notwithstanding  its  position ;  the 
trades  and  sea  breezes,  with  its  ample  shades,  rendering  the 
spot  one  of  the  niost  delightful  tropical  abodes  I  had  ever 
been  in. 

AAer  quitting  BnSly,  I  went  to  join  Marble,  who  waa 
alone,  pacing  a  spot  beneath  the  trees,  that  poor  Le  Compte 
had  worn  into  a  path,  and  which  he  had  himself  called  hia 
"  quarter-d6ck." 

**  This  Major  Merton  is  a  sensible  man,  Miles,"  the  ex- 
mate  began,  as  soon  as  I  dropped  in  alongside  of  him,  and 
joined  in  his  semi-trot ;  **  a  downright,  sensible  sort  of  a 
philosopher-like  man,  accordin'  to  my  notion." 

**  What  has  he  been  telling  you,  now,  that  has  seized  your 
fancy  so  much  stronger  than  common  ?" 

^liVhy,  I  was  thinking  of  this  idee  of  his,  to  remain  on 
the  island,  and  pass  the  remainder  of  the  v'y'ge  here,  with- 
out slaving  day  and  night  to  get  up  two  or  three  rounds  of 
the  ladder  of  promotion,  only  to  fall  down  again." 

'^  And  did  the  Major  speak  of  such  things  1  I  know  of  no 
disappointments  of  his,  to  sour  him  with  the  world." 

**  I  was  not  speaking  for  Major  Merton,  byt  for  myself. 
Miles.  To  tell  you  the  truth,  boy,  this  idee  seems  just  suited 
to  me,  and  I  have  almost  made  up  my  mind  to  remain  be- 
hind, here,  when  you  sail." 

I  looked  at  Marble  with  astonishment ;  the  subject  oq 
which  the  Major  had  spoken  in  pleasantry,  rather  than  with 
any  real  design  of  carrying  his  project  into  execution,  waa 
one  that  my  old  messmate  re^rded  seriously !  I  had  noted 
the  attention  with  which  he  listened  to  our  discourse,  during 
breakfast,  and  the  strong  feeling  with  which  he  spoke 
ar  the  time,  but  had  no  notion  of  ,the  cause  of  either.  I 
knew  the  man  too  well,  not  to  understand,  at  once,  that  he 
was  in  sober  earnest,  and  had  too  much  experience  of  hia 
nature,  not  to  foresee  the  greatest  difficulty  in  turning  hiin 
from  his  purpose.  I  understood  the  true  motive  to  be  pro- 
fessioDal  inortificatioD  at  all  that  occurred  since  he  had 
tucoeeded  Captain  Williams  in  oommaad ;  fi>r  M«r Me 
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nnieh  too  honest  and  too  manly,  to  think  for  a  moment  of 
conoealing  his  own  misfbrtunes  behind  the  mantle  offered  by 
my  success. 

*^  You  have  not  thought  of  this  matter  sufficiently,  my 
friend,"  I  answered,  evasively,  knowing  the  folly  of  attempt- 
ing to  laugh  the  matter  off — ^  when  you  have  slept  on  it  a 
night,  you  will  see  things  difierently." 

**  I  fancy  not,  Miles.  Here  is  all  I  want,  and  just  what  I 
want.  AfWr  you  have  taken  away  everything  that  can  be 
required  for  the  vessels,  or  desirable  to  the  owners,  there 
will  be  enough  left  to  keep  me  a  dozen  lives.** 

**  It  is  not  on  account  of  food,  that  I  speak — the  island 
alone,  in  its  fruits,  fish  and  birds,  to  say  nothing  as  to  the 
seeds,  and  fowls,  and  pigs,  we  could  leave  you,  would  be 
sufficient  to  keep  fifty  men ;  but,  think  of  the  solitude,  the 
living  without  object,  the  chances  of  sickness^- the  horrible 
death  that  would  follow  to  one  unable  to  rise  and  assist  him* 
self,  and  all  the  other  miseries  of  being  alone.  Depend  on 
it,  man  was  not  created  to  live  alone.  Society  is  indispensa* 
ble  to  him,  and — ** 

^  I  have  thought  of  it  all,  and  find  it  entirely  to  my  taste. 
I  tell  you.  Miles,  I  should  be  exactly  in  my  sphere,  in  this 
island,  and  that  as  a  hermit  I  do  not  say  I  should  not  like 
SIMM  company,  if  it  could  be  yourself,  or  Talcott,  or  the 
Major,  or  cvfen  Neb ;  but  no  company  is  better  than  bad ; 
and  as  for  asking,  or  aUowing  any  one  to  stay  with  me,  it 
is  out  of  the  question.  I  did,  at  first,  think  of  keeping  the 
Sandwich  Islanders;  but  it  would  be  bad -faith,  and  they 
would  not  be  likely  to  remain  quiet,  after  the  ship  had  sailed. 
No,  I  will  remain  alone.  You  will  probably  report  the  island 
when  you  get  home,  and  that  will  induce  some  vessel,  which 
may  be  passing  near,  to  look  for  me,  so  I  shall  hear  of  yoa 
all,  every  four  or  five  years." 

'*  Gracious  heaven  I  Marble,  you  cannot  be  serious  in  ao 
mad  a  design  T*' 

*'  Just  look  at  my  situation,  Miles,  and  decide  for  youi^ 
•elf.  I  am  without  a  friend  on  earth — ^I  mean  nat'ral  friend-— 
I  know  what  sort  of  friend  you  are,  and  parting  with  yoa 
will  be  the  toughest  of  all — but  I  have  not  a  relation  on  the 
wide  earth — no  property,  no  home,  no  one  to  wish  to  see 
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aie  return,  noWeven  a  cellai  to  lay  my  head  in.    To  me  all 
places  are  alike,  with  the  exception  of  this,  which,  having 
discovered,  I  look  upon  as  my  own." 
'    '<  You  have  a  country ^  Marble ;  and  that  is  the  next  thing 
to  family  and  home— overshadows  all." 

''  Ay,  and  I  Ul  have  a  country  here.  This  will  be  Ame« 
rica,  having  been  discovered  by  Americans,  and  in  their 
possession.  You  will  leave  me  the  buntin',  and  I  'II  show 
the  stars  and  stripes  of  a  4th  dl*  July,  just  as  you  will  show 
'em,  in  som^  other  part  of  the  world.  I  was  born  Yankee, 
at  least,  and  I  '11  die  Yankee.  I  've  sailed  under  that  flag, 
boy,  ever  since  the  year  '77,  and  will  not  sail  under  another, 
you  may  depend  on  it." 

<«  I  never  could  justify  myself  to  the  laws  for  leaving  a 
man  behind  me  in  such  a  place." 

.  **  Then  I  'II  run,  and  that  will  make  all  right.  But,  you 
know  well  enough,  boy,  tjjat  leaving  a  captain  is  one  thing, 
and  leaving  a  man  another." 

'^  And  what  shall  I  tell  all  your  acquaintances,  those  who 
have  sailed  with  you  so  often  and  so  long,  has  become  of 
their  old  ship-mate  ?" 

**  Tell  'em  that  the  man  who  was  once  founds  is  now  lodf^* 
answered  Marble,  bitterly.  **  But  I  am  not  such  a  fool  aa 
to  think  myself  of  so  much  importance  as  you  seem  to 
imagine.  The  only  persons  who  will  consider  the  transac- 
tion of  any  interest  will  be  the  newspaper  gentry,  and  they 
will  receive  it  only  as  neio«,  and  thank  you  about  half  aa 
much  as  they  would  for  a  murder,  or  a  robbery,  or  the  poi* 
soning  of  a  mother  and  six  little  children." 

<'  I  think,  afler  all,  you  would  scarcely  find  the  means  of 
supporting  yourself,"  I  added,  looking  round  in  a£^ted 
doubt ;  for  I  felt,  at  each  instant,  how  likely  my  companion 
was  to  adhere  to  his  notion,  and  this  from  knowing  him  so 
well.  *<  I  doubt  if  the  cocoa  is  healthy,  all  the  year  round, 
and  there  must  be  seasons  when  the  trees  do  not  bear." 

**  Have  no  fear  of  that  sort.  I  have  my  own  fowling- 
piece,  and  you  will  leave  me  a  musket,  or  two,  with  some 
ammunition.  Transient  vessels,  now  the  island  is  known, 
will  keep  up  the  supply.  There  are  two  hens  setting,  at  this 
moment,  and  a  third  has  actually  hatched.  Then  one  of 
the  men  tells  me  there  is  a  litter  of  pigs,  near  the  mouth  of 
26 
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the  bay.  As  for  the  hogs  and  the  poaltry,  the  sheH-fisb 
and  berries  will  keep  them ;  but  there  are  fifteen  hogsheads 
of  sugar  on  the  beach,  besides  thirty  or  forty  more  in  the 
wreck,  and  all  above  water.  There  are  casks  of  beans  and 
peas,  the  sea-stores  of  the  French,  besides  lots  of  other 
things.  I  can  plant,  acid  fish,  and  shoot,  and  make  a  fence 
from  the  ropes  of  the  wreck,  and  have  a  large  garden,  and 
all  that  a  man  can  want.  Our  own  poultry,  you  know,  has 
long  been  out;  but  there  is  still  a  bushel  of  Indian-corn  left, 
that  was  intended  for  their  feed.  One  quart  of  that,  will 
make  me  a  rich  man,  in  such  a  climate  as  thiS|,  and  with 
soil  like  that  on  the  flat  between  the  two  groves.  I  own  a 
chest  of  tools,  and  am,  ship-fashion,  both  a  tolerable  carpen« 
ter  and  blacksmith ;  and  I  do  not  see  that  I  shall  want  for 
anything.  You  must  leave  half  the  things  that  are  scattered 
about,  and  so  far  from  being  a  man  to  be  pitied,  I  shall  be 
a  man  to  be  envied.  Thousandspf  wretches  in  the  greatest 
thoroughfares  of  London,  would  gladly  exchange  their 
crowded  streets  and  poverty,  for  my  solitude  and  abund- 
ance.** 

I  began  to  think  Marble  was  not  in  a  state  of  mind  to 
reason  with,  and  changed  the  subject.  The  day  passed  in 
recreation,  as  had  been  intended  ;  and  next  morning  we  set 
about  filling  up  the  schooner.  We  struck  in  all  the  copper, 
all  the  English  goods,  and  such  portions  of  the  Frenchman's 
cargo  as  would  be  most  valuable  in  America.  Marble, 
however,  had  announced  to  others  his  determination  to 
remain  behind,  to  abandon  the  seas,  and  to  turn  hermit. 
As  his  first  step,  he  gave  up  the  command  of  the  Pretty 
Poll,  and  I  was  obli^d  to  restore  her,  again,  to  our  old 
third-mate,  who  was  every  way  competent  to  take  care  of 
her.  At  the  end  of  the  week,  the  schooner  was  ready,  and 
despairing  of  getting  Marble  off  in  Aer,  L  ordered  her  to  sail 
fer'home,  vi&  Cape  Horn;  giving  especial  instructions  not 
to  attempt  Magellaiv.  I  wrote  to  the  owners,  furnishing  an 
outline  of  all  that  had  occurred,  and  of  my  future  pians^ 
simply  remarking  that  Mr.  Marble  had  declined  acting  out 
of  motives  of  delicacy,  since  the  re-capture  of  the  ship ;  and 
that,  in  future,  their  interests  must  remain  in  my  care. 
With  these  despatches  the  schooner  sailed.  -  Marble  and  I 
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watched  her  until  her  sails  became  a  white  speck  ob  the 
oceaD,  after  which  she  soddeoly  disappeared. 

As  for  the  ship,  she  was  all  ready ;  and  my  only  concern 
now  was  in  relation  to  Marble.  I  tried  the  influence  of 
Major  Merton;  but,  unfortunately,  that  gentleman  had 
already  said  too  much  in  fiivour  of  our  friend's  scheme,  in 
ignorance  of  its  efl^,  to  gain  much  credit  when  he  turned 
round,  and  espoused  the  other  side.  The  arguments  of 
Emily  Aiiled,  also.  In  fact,  it  was  not  reason,  but  feeling 
that  governed  Marble ;  and,  in  a  bitter  hour,  he  had  deter- 
mined to  pass  the  remainder  of  his  days  where  he  was. 
Finding  all  persuasion  useless,  and  the  season  approaching 
when  the  winds  rendered  it  necessary  to  sail,  I  was  com- 
pelled to  yield,  or  resort  to  force.  The  last  I  was  reluctant 
to  think  of;  nor  was  I  certain  the  men  would  have  obeyed 
me  had  I  ordered  them  to  use  it.  Marble  had  been  their 
commander  so  long,  that  he  might,  at  any  moment,  have 
re-assumed  the  charge  of  the  ship  ,*  and  it  was  not  probable 
his  orders  would  have  been  braved  under  any  circumstances 
that  did  not  involve  ill^ality,  or  guilt.  Afler  a  consulta- 
tion with  the  Major,  I  found  it  necessary  to  yield  to  this 
whim,  though  I  did  so  with  greater  reluctance  than  I  ever 
experienced  on  any  other  occasion. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

"Pasfl  on  relentless  world !  I  grieve 
No  more  for  all  that  thou  hast  riven  I 
Pass  on,  in  6od*B  name — only  leave 
The  things  thou  never  yet  hast  given. — ** 

LuicT. 

Aftbr  every  means  had  been  uselessly  exhausted  to  per« 
suade  Marble  from  his  design,  it  only  remained  to  do  all  we 
could  to  make  him  comfortable  and  secure.  Of  enemies, 
there  was  no  danger,  and  care  was  not  necessary  for  de- 
fence. We  got  together,  however,  some  of  the  timber, 
planks  and  other  materials,  that  were  remaining  at  the  ship* 
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yard,  and  built  him  a  cabtn,  that  <^fered  much  better  ahellar 
against  the  tropical  storms  that  somfttimes  prevailed,  thaa 
any  tent  could  yield.    We  made  this  cabin  as  wide  as  a 

S^lank  18  long,  or  twelve  feet,  and  some  five  or  six  feet  longer, 
t  was  well  sided  and  tightly  roofed,  having  three  windows 
and  a  door.  The  lights  of  the  wreck  supplied  the  first,  and 
her  cabin*door  the  last.  We  had  hin|^  and  everything 
tiiat  was  necessary  to  keep  things  in  their  place.  There  was 
no  chimney  required,  fire  being  unnecessary  for  warmth  in 
that  climate ;  but  the  French  had  brought  their  camboose 
from  the  wreck,  and  this  we  placed  under  a  proper  covering 
at  a  short  distance  from  the  hut,  the  strength  of  one  man 
being  insufficient  to  move  it.  We  also  «iiclosed,  by  means 
of  ropes,  and  posts  made  of  the  ribs  of  the  wreck,  a  plot  of 
ground  of  two  acres  in  extent,  where  the  land  was  the  richest 
and  unshaded,  so  as  to  prevent  the  pigs  from  injuring  the 
vegetables ;  and,  poor  Marble  knowing  little  of  gardening,  I 
had  a  melancholy  pleasure  in  seeing  the  whole  piece  dug, 
or  rather  hoed  up,  aofd  sown  and  planted  myself,  before  we 
sailed.  We  put  in  corn,  potatoes,  peas,  beans,  lettuce, 
radishes,  and  several  other  things,  of  which  we  found  the 
seeds  in  the  French  garden.  We  look  pains,  moreover,  to 
transport  from  the  wreck,  many  articles  that  it  was  thought 
might  prove  of  use,  though  they  were  too  heavy  for  Marble 
to  handle.  As  there  were  near  forty  of  us,  all  busy  in  this 
way  for  three  or  four  day^,  we  efl^ted  a  great  deal,  and  may 
be  said  to  haVe  got  the  island  in  order.  I  felt  the  same  in- 
terest in  the  duty,  that  t  should  in  bestowing  a  child  fer  life. 

Marble,  himself,  was  not  much  among  us  all  this  time. 
He  rather  complained  that  I  should  leave  him  nothing  to 
do,  though  I  could  see  he  was  touched  by  the  interest  we 
manifested  in  his  welfare.  The  French  launch  had  been 
used  as  the  means  of  conveyance  between  the  wreck  and 
the  beach,  and  we  found  it  where  it  had  been  left  by  its 
original  owners,  anchored  to-leeward  of  the  island,  and 
abreast  of  the  ship.  It  was  the  last  thing  I  meddled  with 
and  it  was  my  care  to  put  it  in  such  a  state  that,  at  need,  it 
might  be  navigated  across  that  tranquil  sea,  to  some  other 
island,  should  Marble  feel  a  desire  to  abandon  his  solitude. 
The  disposition  I  made  of  the  boat  was  as  fellows :-» 

The  launch  was  large  and  coppered,  and  it  carried  two 
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lug-sails.  I  had  both  masts  stepped,  with  the  yards,  sails, 
sheets,  &c.  prepared,  and  put  in  their  places ;  a  stout  rope 
was  next  carried  round  tbe  entire  boat,  outside,  and  a  few 
inches  below  the  gunwale,  where  it  was  securely  nailed. 
From  this  rope,  led  a  number  of  lanyards,  with  eyes  turned 
into  their  ends.  Through  these  eyes  I  rove  a  sort  of  ridge- 
rope,  leading  it  also  through  the  eyes  of  several  stancheons 
that  were  firmly  stepped  on  the  thwarts.  The  effect,  when 
the  ridge>rope  was  set  up,  was  to  give  the  boat  the  protec- 
tion of  this  waist-cloth,  which  inclined  inboard,  however,  suf^ 
ficiently  to  leave  an  open  passage  between  the  two  sides,  of 
only  about  half  the  beam  of  the  boat.  To  the  ridge-rope 
and  lany  ar,ds,  I  had  tarpaulins  firmly  attached,  tacking  their 
lower  edges  strongly  to  the  outer  sides  of  the  boat.  By  this 
arrangement,  when  all  was  in  its  place,  and  properly  se- 
cured, a  sea  might  break,  or  a  wave  slap  against  the  boat, 
without  her  taking  ia  much  water.  It  doubled  her  security 
in  this  particular,  more  than  answering  the  purposes  of  a 
half-deck  and  wash-board.  It  is  true,  a  very  heavy  wave 
might  carry  all  away ;  but  very  heavy  waves  would  proba- 
bly fill  the  boat,  under  any  circumstances.  Such  a  crafl 
could  only  find  safety  in  her  buoyancy ;  and  we  made  hei' 
as  safe  as  an  undecked  vessel  very  well  could  be. 

Marble  watched  me  while  I  was  superintending  these 
changes  in  the  boat,  with  a  good  deal  of  interest ;  and  one 
evening — I  had  announced  an  intention  to  sail  next  morn- 
ing, the  Major  and  Emily  having  actually  gone  on  board— , 
that  evening,  he  got  my  arm,  and  led  me  away  from  the 
spot,  like  a  man  who  has  urgent  business.  I  could  see  that 
he  was  much  a^cted,  and  had  strong  hopes  he  intended  to 
announce  a  change  of  purpose.  His  hand  actually  trembled, 
the  whole  time  it  grasped  my  arm. 

"  God  bless  you !  Miles — God  bless  you,  dear  boy !"  he 
said,  speaking  with  difiiculty,  as  soon  as  we  were  out  of  ear- 
shot from  the  others.  *'  If  any  being  could  make  me  pine 
for  the  world,  it  would  be  such  a  friend  as  you.  I  could 
live  on  without  father  or  mother,  brother  or  sister,  ship  or 
confidence  of  my  owners,  good  name  even,  were  I  sure  of 
meeting  such  a  lad  as  yourself  in  only  every  thousandth 
man  I  fell  in  with.  But,  young  as  you  are,  you  know  how. 
it  is  with  mankind ;  and  no  more  need  be  said  about  it  Ail 
26* 
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I  Bsk  BOW  is,  that  you  will  knock  off  with  this  *  making  him 
comfortahle,*  as  you  call  it,  or  you  *Il  leave  me  nothing  to 
do  for  myself.  I  can  fit  out  that  boat  as  well  as  e'er  a  man 
in  the  Crisis,  I  'd  have  you  to  know." 

**  I  am  well  aware  of  that,  my  friend ;  but  I  am  not  so 
certain  that  you  would.  In  that  boat,  I  am  in  hopes  you 
will  follow  us  out  to  sea,  and  come  on  board  again,  and  take 
your  old  place  as  master/' 

Marble  shook  his  head,  and  I  believe  he  saw  by  my 
manner  that  I  had  no  serious  expectations  of  the  sort  I 
named.  We  walked  some  distance  farther,  in  silence,  be- 
fore he  again  spoke.  Then  he  said  suddenly,  and  in  9  way 
to  show  how  much  his  mind  was  troubled — 

"Miles,  my  dear  fellow,  you  must  let  me  hear  from 
you  I" 

"  Hear  from  me  1  By  what  means,  pray  ?  You  cannot 
expect  the  Postmaster-Greneral  will  make  a  mail-route  be- 
tween New  York  and  this  island  1" 

"  Poh !  I  'm  getting  old,  and  losing  my  memory.  I  was 
generalizing  on  friendship,  and  the  like  of  that,  and  the  idee 
ran  away  with  me.  I  know,  of  course,  when  you  are  out 
of  sight,  that  I  shall  be  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  world— 
probably  shall  never  see  a  human  face  again.  But  what 
of  that  ?  My  time  cannot  be  long  now,  and  I  shall  have  the 
fish,  fowls  and  pigs  to  talk  to.  To  tell  you  the  truth.  Miles, 
Miss  Merton  gave  me  her  own  Bible  yesterday,  and,  at  my 
request,  she  pointed  out  that  part  which  gives  the  account 
about  Moses  in  the  bulrushes,  and  I  Ve  just  been  looking  it 
over:  it  is  easy  enough,  now,  to  understand  why  I  was 
called  Moses." 

*'  But  Moses  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  go  and  live  in 
a  desert,  or  on  an  uninhabited  island,  merely  because  he 
was  found  in  those  bulrushes." 

"  That  Moses  had  no  occasion  to  be  ashamed  of  his  pa« 
rents.  It  was  fear,  not  shame,  that  sent  him  adrift.  Nor 
did  Moses  ever  let  a  set  of  lubberly  Frenchmen  seize  a  fine, 
stout  ship,  like  the  Crisis,  with  a  good,  able-bodied  crew  of 
forty  men  on  board  her." 

*'  Come,  Marble,  you  have  too  much  sense  to  talk  in  this 
manner.    It  is,  fortunately,  n6t  too  late  to  chcu^co  your 
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mind ;  aad  I  will  let  it  be  understood  that  you  did  so  at  my 
persuasion.*^ 

This  was  the  commencement  of  a  final  efibrt  on  my  part 
to  induce  my  friend  to  abandon  his  mad  project.  We  con- 
versed quite  an  hour,  until  I  had  exhausted  my  breath,  as 
well  as  my  arguments,  indeed ;  and  all  without  the  least 
success.  I  pointed  out  to  him  the  miserable  plight  he  must 
be  in,  in  the  event  of  illness ;  but  it  was  an  argument  that 
had  no  efllect  on  a  man  who  had  never  had  even  a  headach 
in  his  life.  As  for  society,  he  cared  not  a  straw  for  it  when 
ashore,  he  often  boasted ;  and  he  could  not  yet  appreciate 
the  effects  of  total  solitude.  Once  or  twice,  remarks  escaped 
him  as  if  lie  thought  it  possible  I  might  one  day  return ;  but 
they  were  ventured  in  pleasantry,  rather  than  with  any  ap« 
pearance  of  seriousness.  I  could  see  that  the  self-devoted 
hermit  had  his  misgivings;  but  I  could  obtain  no  verbal 
concession  from  him  to  that  efiect.  He  was  reminded  that 
the  ship  mqst  positively  sail  next  day,  since  it  would  not  do 
to  trifle  with  the  interests  of  the  owners  any  longer. 

**  1  know  it.  Miles,"  Marble  answered,  f *  and  no  more  need 
be  said  on  the  subject.  Your  people  are  through  with  their 
work,  and  here  comes  Neb  to  report  the  boat  ready  to  go 
oflT.  I  sh%ll  try  my  hand  ashore  to-night,  alone;  in  the 
morning,  I  suppose  you  would  like  to  take  an  old  shipmate 
by  the  hand  for  the  last  time,  and  you  will  nat'rally  look  for 
me  at  the  water-side.  Good-night !  Before  we  part,  how- 
ever, I  may  as  well  thank  you  for  the  supply  of  clothes  I 
see  you  have  put  in  my  hut.  It  was  scarcely  wanted,  as  I 
have  enough  needles  and  thread  to  supply  a  slop-shop ;  and 
the  old  duck  left  by  the  French  will  keep  me  in  jackets  and 
trowsers  for  the  remainder  of  my  days.  Good-night,  my 
dear  boy  1     God  bless  you — God  bless  you !" 

It  was  nearly  dark,  but  I  could  see  that  Marble's  eyea 
looked  moist,  and  feel  that  his  hand  again  trembled.  I  left 
him,  not  without  the  hope  that  the  solitude  of  this  night,  the 
first  in  which  he  had  been  left  by  himself,  would  have  the 
effect  to  lessen  his'  desire  to  be  a  hermit.  When  I  turned  in^ 
it  was  understood  that  all  hands  were  to  be  called  at  day. 
light,  and  the  ship  unmoored. 

Talcott  came  to  call  me,  at  the  indicated  moment.  I  had 
made  him  chief-mate,  and  taken  one  of  the  Philadelphiana 
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for  seoood  officer ;  a  young  man  who  had  every  re<]aistCe 
for  the  station,  and  one  more  than  was  necessary,  or  a  love 
of  liquor.  But,  drunkards  do  tolerably  well  on  board  a 
ship  in  which  reasonable  discipline  is  maintained.'  For  thai 
matter,  Neptune  ought  to  be  a  profound  moralist,  as  youths 
are  very  generally  sent  to  sea  to  cure  most  of  the  ethical 
ailings.  Talcott  was  directed  to  unmoor,  and  heave  short. 
As  for  myself,  I  got  into  a  boat  and  pulled  ashore,  with  an 
intention  of  making  a  last  and  strong  appeal  to  Marble. 

No  one  was  visible  on  the  island  when  we  reached  it. 
The  pigs  and  fowls  were  already  in  motion,  however,  and 
were  gathering  near  the  door  of  the  hut,  where  Marble  was 
accustomed  to  feed  them  about  that  hour;  the* fowls  on 
mtgar^  principally.  I  proceeded  to  the  door,  opened  it,  en- 
tered the  place,  and  found  it  empty !  Its  late  inmate  was 
then  up,  and  abroad.  He  had  probably  passed  a  sleepless 
night,  and  sought  relief  in  the  fresh  air  of  the  morning.  I 
looked  for  him  in  thie  adjacent  grove,  on  the  outer  beach, 
and  in  most  of  his  usual  haunts.  He  was  nowhere  visible. 
A  little  vexed  at  having  so  long  a  walk  before  me,  at  a  mo- 
ihent  when  we  were  so  much  pressed  for  time,  I  was  about 
to  follow  the  grove  to  a  distant  part  of  the  island,  to  a  spot 
that  I  knew  Marble  frequented  a  good  deal,  when  moody ; 
but  my  steps  were  arrested  by  an  accidental  glance  at  the 
lagoon.  I  missed  the  Frenchman's  launch,  or  the  boat  I 
had  myself  caused  to  be  rigged  with  so  much  care,  the  pre- 
vious day,  for  the  intended  hermit's  especial  advantage. 
This  was  a  large  boat ;  one  that  had  been  constructed  to 
weigh  a  heavy  anchor ;  and  I  had  left  her,  moored  between 
a  grapnel  and  the  shore,  so  securely,  as  to  forbid  the  idea 
ahe  could  have  been  moved,  in  so  quiet  a  time,  without  tHe 
aid  of  hands.  Rushing  to  the  water,  I  got  into  my  own 
boat,  and  pulled  directly  on  board. 

On  reaching  the  ship,  a  muster  of  all  hands  was  ordered* 
The  result  proved  that  everybody  was  present,  and  at  duty. 
It  followed  that  Marble,  alone,  had  carried  the  boat  out  of 
the  lagoon.  The  men  who  had  had  the  anchor-watches 
during  the  past  night,  were  questioned  on  the  subject ;  but 
no  one  had  seen  or  heard  anything  of  a  movement  in  the 
launch.  Mr.  Talcott  was  told  to  continue  his  duty,  while 
I  went  aloft  myself,  to  look  at  the  offiog.    I  was  soon  in 
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Ae  main-top-mast  cross-trees,  where  a  view  was  commanded 
of  the  whole  island,  a  few  covers  excepted,  of  all  the  water 
within  the  reef,  and  of  a  wide  range  without.  Nowhere 
was  the  boat  or  Marble  to  be  seen.  It  was  barely  possible 
that  he  had  concealed  himself  behind  the  wreck,  though  I 
did  not  see  how  even  this  could  be  done,  unless  he  had 
taken  the  precaution  to  strike  the  launch's  masts. 

By  this  time,  our  last  anchor  was  iEiweigh,  and  the  ship 
was  clear  of  the  bottom.  The  top-sails  had  been  hobted 
before  I  went  aloft,  and  everything  was  now  ready  for  filling 
away.  Too  anxious  to  go  on  deck,  under  such  circum- 
stances, and  a  lofty  position  being  the  best  for  ascertaining 
the  presence  of  rocks,  I  determined  to  remain  where  I  was, 
and  conn  the  ship  through  the  passes,  in  my. own  person* 
An  order  was  accordingly  given  to  set  the  jib,  and  to  swing 
the  head-yards,  and  get  the  spanker  on  the  ship.  In  a 
minute,  the  Crisis  was  again  in  motion,  moving  steadily 
towards  the  inlet.  As  the  lagoon  was  not  entirely  free 
from  danger,  coral  rocks  rising  in  places  quite  near  the  sur- 
face of  the  water,  I  was  obliged  to  be  attentive  to  the  pilot's 
duty,  until  we  got  into  the  outer  bay,  when  this  particular 
danger  in  a  great  measure  disappeared.  I  could  then  look 
about  me  with  more  freedom.  Though  we  so  far  changed 
our  position,  as  respected  the  wreck,  as  to  open  new  views 
of  it,  no  launch  was  to  be  seen  behind  it.  By  the  time  the 
ship  reached  the  passage  through  the  reef,  I  had  little  hope 
of  finding  it  there. 

We  had  got  to  be  too  familiar  with  the  channels,  to  have 
any  difiiculty  in  taking  the  ship  through  them;  and  we 
were  soon  fairly  to  windward  of  the  reef.  Our  course, 
however,  lay  to  leeward ;  and  we  passed  round  the  southern 
aide  of  the  rocks,  under  the  same  easy  canvass,  until  we  got 
abreast,  and  within  half  a  cable's  length  of  the  wreck.  To 
aid  my  own  eyes,  I  had  called  up  Talcott  and  Neb ;  but 
neither  of  us  could  obtain  the  least  glimpse  of  the  launch. 
Nothing  was  to  be  seen  about  the  wreck ;  though  I  took  the 
precaution  to  send  a  boat  to  it.  Ail  was  useless.  Marble 
had  gone  out  to  sea,  quite  alone,  in  the  Frenchman's  launch; 
and,  though  twenty  pairs  of  eyes  were  now  aloft,  no  one 
could  even  fancy  that  he  saw  anything  in  the  offing,  that 
resembled  a  boat 
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Taleott  and  myaelf  had  a  private  interview  on  the  eabjort 
of  Marble^s  prol>able  course.  My  mate  was  of  opinion,  that 
our  friend  had  made  the  best  of  his  way  for  some  of  the 
inhabited  islands,  unwilling  to  remain  here,  when  it  came 
to  the  pinch,  and  yet  ashamed  to  rejoin  us.  I  could  hardly 
believe  this ;  in  such  a  case,  I  thought  he  would  have  waited 
until  we  had  sailed;  when  he  might  have  left  the  island  also, 
and  nobody  been  the  wiser.  To  this  TalcoU  answered  that 
Marble  probably  feared  our  importunities ;  possibly,  com- 
pulsion. It  seemed  singular  to  me,  that  a  man  who  regretted 
his  hasty  decision,  should  adopt  such  a  CQurse ;  and  yet  I 
was  at  a  loss  to  explain  the  matter  much  more  to  my  own 
satisfaction.  Nevertheless,  there  was  no  remedy.  We 
were  as  much  in  the  dark  as  it  was  possible  to  be  with  a 
knowledge  of  the  circumstance  that  the  bird  had  flown. 

We  hovered  around  the  reef  for  several'  hours,  most  of 
which  time  I  passed  in  the  cross-trees,  and  some  of  it  on  the 
royal-yard.  Once,  I  thought  I  saw  a  small  speck  on  the 
ocean,  dead  to  windward,  that  resembled  a  boat's  sail ;  but 
there  were  so  many  birds  flying  about,  and  glancing  beneath 
the  sun's  rays,  that  I  was  reluctantly  compelled  to  admit  it 
was  probably  one  of  them.  At  meridian,  therefore,  I  gave 
the  order  tQ;  square  away,  and  to  make  sail  on  our  course. 
This  was  done  with  the  greatest  reluctance,  however,  and 
not  without  a  good^deal  of  vaciliation  of  purpose.  The  ship 
moved  away  from  the  land  rapidly,  and  by  two  o'clock,  the 
line  of  cocoa-nut  trees  that  fringed  the  horizon  astern,  sunk 
entirely  beneath  the  rolling  margin  of  our  view.  From  that 
moment,  I  abandoned  the  expectation  of  ever  seeing  Mosea 
Marble  again,  though  the  occurrence  left  all  of  us  sad, 
for  several  days. 

Major  Merton  and  his  daughter  were  on  the  poop,  nearly 
the  whole  of  this  morning.  Neither  inte^'fered  in  the  least ; 
for  the  old  soldier  was  too  familiar  with  discipline  to  venture 
an  opinion  concerning  the  management  of  the  ship.  When 
we  met  at  dinner,  however,  the  conversation  naturally  turned 
on  the  disappearance  of  our  old  friend.  *" 

'*  It  is  a  thousand  pities  that  pride  should  have  prevented 
Marble  from  acknowledging  his  mistake,"  observed  the  Ma- 
jor, *<  and  thus  kept  him  from  getting  a  safe  passage  to  Can* 
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tODt  wfaere  he  might  have  left  you»  and  joined  another  ship, 
had  he  thought  it  necessary.'^ 

*'  Where  we  shall  do  the  same  thing>  I  suppose,  dear  sir,*' 
added  Emily,  with  a  manner  that  I  thought  marked,  ^'  and 
thus  relieve  Captain  Wallingfbrd  from  the  encumbrance  of 
our  presence." 

"  Me  ! — call  your  delightful  society  anything  but  an  en- 
cumbrance, I  beg  of  you,  Miss  Merton,"  I  rejoined  in  haste. 
*  Now,  that  Mr.  Le  Compte  has  furnished  this  comfortable 
cabin,  and  you  are  no  longer  at  any  inconvenience  to  your- 
selves, I. would  not  be  deprived  of  the  advantage  and  plea- 
sure of  this  association,  for  more  than  I  dare  mention." 

Emily  looked  gratified ;  while  her  father  appeared  to  me.  to 
be  thoughtful.  After  a  brief  pause,  however,  the  Major  re- 
sumed the  discourse. 

"I  should  certainly  feel  myself  bound  to  make  many 
apologies  for  th^  trouble  we  are  giving,"  he  said,  "  espe- 
cially, since  I  understand  from  Wallingford,  he  will  not  ac- 
cept, either  for  himself  or  his  owners,  anything  like  com- 
.pensation  even  for  the  food  we  consume,  were  it  not  that  we 
are  here  by  constraint,  and  not  by  any  agency  of  our  own. 
As  soon  as  we  reach  Canton,  however,  I  shall  feel  it  a  duty 
to  get  on  board  the  first  English  ship  that  will  receive  us." 

I  stole  a  glance  at  Emily,  but  could  not  understand  the 
expression  of  her  countenance,  as  she  heard  this  announce- 
ment. Of  course,  I  made  an  earnest  protest  against  the 
Major's  doing  anything  of  the  sort ;  and  yet  I  could  not 
well  find  any  sufficient  reason  for  urging  him  to  remain 
where  he  was,  beyond  my  own  gratification.  I  could  not 
CO  to  either  England,  or  Bombay ;  and  I  took  it  for  granted. 
Major  Merton  wished  to  proceed,  at  once,  to  one,  if  not  to 
both  of  these  places.  We  conversed,  a  little  generally  per- 
haps, on  the  subject  for  some  time  longer ;  and  when  I  left 
the  cabin,  it  struck  me,  Emily's  melancholy  had,  in  no  de- 
gree, lessened. 

It  is  a  long  road  to  traverse  over  half  of  the  Pacific. 
Weeks  and  weeks  were  thus  occupied ;  Talcott  and  myself 
profiting  by  .every  suitable  occasion,  to  enjoy  the  advantages 
of  the  association  chance  had  thus  thrown  in  our  way.  I 
make  no  doubt  I  was  greatly  benefited  by  my  constant  oom- 
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municatioiis  with  the  Mertons ;  the  Major  heang  a  ealtiralati 
thougli  not  a  particularly  brilliant,  man ;  while  I  conceive  it 
to  be  utterly  impossible  for  two  young  men,  of  our  time  of 
life  and  profession,  to  be  daily,  almost  hourly,  in  the  com* 
pany  of  a  young  woman  like  Emily  Merton,  without  losing 
some  of  the  peculiar  rou^hnds  of  the  sea,  and  setting,  in 
*  its  place,  some  small  portion  of  the  gentler  qualities  of  the 
saloon.  I  date  a  certau  d  plomb^  an  absence  of  shyness  in 
the  company  of  females,  from  this  habitual  intercourse  with 
one  of  the  sex  who  had,  herself,  been  carefully  educated  in 
the  conventionalities  of  respectable,  if  not  of  very  elegant 
or  sophisticated  society. 

At  length  we  reached  the  China  seas,  and  falling  in  to 
windward,  we  made  a  quick  run  to  Canton.  It  now  became 
necessary  for  me  to  attend  to  the  ship  and  the  interests  of 
my  owners ;  suffering  my  passengers  to  land  at  Whampoa, 
with  the  understanding  we  were  to  meet  before  either  party 
sailed.  I  soon  disposed  of  the  sandal-Wood  and  skins,  and 
found  no  difficulty  in  procuring  teas,  nankins,  china-ware, 
and  the  other  articles  pointed  out,  in  the  instructions  to  poor 
Captain  Williamsl  I  profited  by  the  occasion,  also,  to  make 
certain  purchases  on  my  own  account,  that  I  had  a  presen- 
timent would  be  particularly  agreeable  to  the  future  mistress 
of  Clawbonny,  let  that  lady  turn  out  to  be  whomsoever  she 
might.  The  dollars  obtained  on  the  west  coast  of  South 
America  enabled  me  to  do  this;  my  instructions  giving  the 
necessary  authority  to  use  a  few  of  them  on  private  account. 
My  privilege  as  master  rendered  all  proper. 

In  a  word,  the  residence  of  six  or  eight  weeks  at  Canton, 
proved  a  very  advantageous  aflkir  for  thosie  whose  money 
was  embarked  in  the  Crisis.  Sandal-wood  and  sea-otter 
skins  brought  particularly  high  prices ;  while  teas,  and  the 
manufactures  of  the  country,  happened  to  be  low.  I  had  no 
merit  in  this ;  not  a  particle ;  and  yet  I  reaped  the  advan- 
tage, so  far  as  advantage  was  connected  with  the  mere  repu- 
tation of  the  voyage;  success  being  of  nearly  as  great 
account  in  commerce,  as  in  war.  ^It  is  true,  I  worked -like 
a  dog;  for  I  worked  under  an  entirely  novel  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility, and  with  a  feeling  I  am  certain  that  could  never 
have  oppressed  me  in  the  care  of  my  own  property ;  and  I 
deserved  some  portion  of  the  credit  subsequently  obtained 
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At  dl  ev«ato,  -I  was  hea/tily  rejoiced  when  the  hatelies  werof 
on,  and  the  ship  was  once  more  ready  for  sea. 

It  now  became  a  duty,  as  well  as  a  pleasure,  to  seek 
Major  Merton,  whom  I  had  seea  but  once  or  twice  during 
the  last  two  months.  He  had  passed  that  time  at  Whampao, 
while  I  had  been  either  at  the  factories,  or  on  board.  The 
fefdjor  was  oocnpied  when  I  called ;  and  Emily  reeeived  me 
alone.  When  she  learned  that  I  was  ready  to  sail  for  home, 
imd  had  come  to  fake  my  leave,  it  was  easy  to  see  that  sh6 
was  uneasy,  if  not  distressed.  I  fek  unhappy  at  parting  too^ 
tind  perhaps  I  had  less  scruple  about  saying  as  much. 

**  Gk)d  only  knows,  Miss  Merton,  whether  we  are  ever  to 
be  permitted  to  see  each  other  again,**  I  remarked,  after  the 
preliminary  explanations  had  been  made. 

The  reader  will  remember  that  I  am  now  an  old  man, 
and  that  vanity  no  longer  has  any  of  that  influence  over  me 
Which  it  might  be  supposed  to  possess  over  one  of  more 
juvenile  hopes  and  feelings ;  that  I  relate  facts,  without  rei- 
ference  to  their  efil^t  on  myself,  beyond  the  general  salvo 
of  some  lingering  weaknesses  of  humanity.  I  trust,  there- 
lore,  I  shall  be  understood  in  all  my  necessary  allusions  to 
the  estimation  in  which  I  was  apparently  held  by  others. 
Emily  fairly  started  when  I  made  this  remark  concerning 
the  probable  duration  of  the  approaching  separation,  and  the 
colour  left  her  cheek.  Her  pretty  white  hand  shook,  so 
that  she  had  difficulty  in  using  her  needle ;  and  there  was 
an  appearance  of  agitation  and  distress  about  the  charming 
girl,  that  I  had  never  before  witnessed  in  one  whose  mannef 
was  Usually  so  self-possessed  and  calm.  I  fuw  know  the 
treason  why  I  did  not  throw  myself  on  my  knees,  and  beg 
the  charming  girl  to  consent  to  accompany  me  to  America, 
though  I  wonckred  at  myself  afterwards,  when  I  oa\oe  to 
inflect  coolly  on  all  that  passed,  for  my  stoicism.  I  will  not 
iiffirm  that  I  fancied  Emily's  agitation  to  be  altogether  owin^ 
io  myself;  but  I  confess  to  an  inability  to  account  for  it,  in 
any  other  manner,  as  agreeable  to  myself.  The  appearance 
of  Major  Merton  at  that  instant,  however,  prevented  every- 
thing like  a  scene,  af)4  Pl^^^^y  restored  us  both  to  a  con- 
sciousness qf  the  nciocssity  qt  seieming  calm.  As  for  tho 
Major,  hiipsetf.  He  was  evidently  far  from  being  unconcemed| 
fK)|fnething^  having  occurred  to  disturb  him.  So  very  appa- 
21 
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rait  was  ibis,  that  I  commeooed  the'diiooarae  by  aakiog  if 
be  were  unwelU 

*«  Always  tkat^  I  fear,  Miles,"  be  answered ;  <'  my  physi 
cian  bas  just  told  me  frankly,  unless  I  get  into  a  cold  cli 
mate  as  soon  as  possible,  my  life  will  not  be  wortb  six 
months'  purchase." 

**  Then  sail  with  me,  sir,"  I  cried,  with  an  eagerness  and 
heartiness  that  must  have  proved  my  sincerity.  *^  Happily, 
I  am  not  too  late  to  make  the  offer ;  and,  as  for  getting 
away,  I  am  ready  to  sail  to*morrow  1" 

**1  am  forbidden  to  go  near  Bombay,"  continued  the 
Major,  looking  anxiously  at  bis  daughter ;  "  and  that  ap- 
pointment must  be  abandoned.  If  I  could  continue  to  hold 
It,  there  is  no  probability  of  a  chance  to  reach  my  statioa 
this  half-year." 

**  So  much  the  better  for  me,  sir.  In  fo^r  or  five  months 
from  this  moment,  I  will  land  you  in  New  York,  where  you 
will  fiod  the  climate  cold  enough  for  any  disease.  I  ask  you 
as  friends— as  guests — ^not  as  passengers ;  and  to  prove  it, 
the  table  of  the  upper  cabin,  in  future,  shall  be  mine.  I 
have  barely  left  room  in  the  lower  cabin  to  sleep  or  dress 
in,  having  filled  it  with  my  own  private  venture,  as  is  my 
right," 

^'  You  are  as  generous  as  kind.  Miles ;  but  what  will  your 
owners  think  of  such  an  arrangement  T" 

"  They  have  no  right  to  complain.  The  cabin  and  pas- 
sengers,  should  any  of  the  last  oiier,  after  deducting  a  very 
small  allowance  for  the  ship's  portion  of  the  food  and  water, 
are  mine  by  agreement.  All  the  better  food  I- find  at  my 
own  charge ;  and,  should  you  insist  on  remunerating  the 
owners  for  the  coarser,  or  such  as  they  find,  you  can  do  so, 
it  will  be  less  than  a  hundred  dollars,  at  the  most." 

".On  these  conditions,  then,  I  shall  thankfully  profit  by 
your  ofier ;  attaching,  however,  one  more  that  I  trust  you 
may  be  permitted  to  fulfil.  It  is  important  to  me  that  I 
reach  England — can  you  touch  at  St.  Helena  ?" 

"  Willingly,  if  it  be  your  wish.  The  health  of  the  crew, 
moreover,  may  render  it  desirable." 

**  There,  then,  I  will  quit  you,  if  an  opportunity  oflfer  to 
proceed  to  England.  Our  bargain  is  made,  dear  Miles ;  and 
to-morrow  I  shall  be  ready  to  embark." 
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*  I  think  Emily  nerer  looked  more  beautiful  than  she  did 
while  listening  to  this  arrangement.  It  doubtless  relieved 
her  mind  on  the  painful  subject  of  her  father's  health,  and  I 
fancied  it  relieved  it  also  on  the  subject  of  our  own  imme- 
diate separation.  Months  must  elapse  before  we  could  reach 
St.  Helena ;  and  who  could  foresee  what  those  months  might 
bring  forth  ?  As  I  had  a  good  deal  to  do  at  such  a  moment, 
I  took  my  leave,  with  my  feelings  lightened,  as  it  might  be, 
of  a  burthen.  The'reader  will  at  once  infer,  I  was  in  love. 
But  he  will  be  mistaken.  I  was  not  in  love ;  though  my 
imagination,  to  use  a  cant  phrase  of  some  of  the  sects,  was 
greatly  exercised.  Lucy,  even  then,  had  a  hold  of  my  heart 
in  a  way  of  which  I  was  ignorant  myself;  but  it  was  not  in 
nature  for  a  youth,  just  approaching  his  majority,  to  pass- 
months  and  months,  almost  alone,  in  the  society  of  a  lovely 
girl  who  was  a  year  or  two  his  junior,  and  not  admit  some 
degree  of  tenderness  towards  her  in  his  feelings.  The  cir- 
cumstances were  sufficient  to  try  the  constancy  of  the  most 
fiuthflil  swain  that  ever  lived.  Then,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  I  had  never  professed  love  to  Lucy — was  not  at  all 
aware  that  she  entertained  any  other  sentiment  towards  me 
than  that  she  entertained  towards  Rupert ;  whereas  Emily-— 
buM  will  not  prove  myself  a  coxcomb  on  paper,  whatever  I 
might  have  been,  at  the  moment,  in  my  own  imagination. 

Next  day,  at  the  appointed  hour,  I  had  the  happiness  to 
receive  my  old  passengers.  It  struck  me  that  Talcott 
was  as  much  gratified  as  I  was  myself;  for  he,  too,  had 
both  pleasure  and  improvement  in  Emily  Morton's  society. 
It  has  often  been  said  that  the  English  East-India  ships  are 
noted  for  quarrelling  and  making  love.  The  quarrels  may 
be  accounted  for  on  the  same  p*-:nciple  as  the  love-making, 
viz.,  propinquity ;  the  same  proximity  producing  hostility  in 
those  sterner  natures,  that,  in  others  of  a  gentler  cast,  pro- 
duces Its  opposite  feeling.  We  sailed,  and  it  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  tell  the  reader  how  much  the  tedium  of  so  long 
a  voyage,  and  the  monotony  of  a  sea- voyage,  was  relieved 
by  the  graces  and  gentle  intercourse  of  our  upper  cabin. 
The  other  apartment  being  so  crowded  and  hot,  I  passed 
most  of  my  time  in  the  poop,  which  was  both  light  and  airy. 
Here  I  generally  found  the  father  and  daughter,  though 
ohen  the  latter  alone.    I  played  reasonably  well  on  the  flute 
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and  TioUoy  and  bad  learned  to  aooompany  Endy  oa  her 
piano,  which,  it  will  be  remembeved.  Mods.  Le  Compte  had 
caused  to  be  transfened  from  the  Bombay  ship  to  hia  ows 
vessel,  and  which  had  subsequently  beoi  saved  fiom  the 
wreck. 

Talcott  played  also  on  the  flute,  fiur  better  than  I  did  my- 
aelf ;  «nd  we  frequently  made  a  trio,  producing  very  respect* 
able  sea-music'^-better,  indeed,  than  Neptoo^  oHen  got  fi)r 
bis  smiles*  In  this  manner,  tiicn,  we  travelled  oar  long 
read,  sometimes  contending  with  head-winds  aftd  eross-seas, 
sometimes  becalmed,  and  sometimes  sUpping  along  at  a  ralai 
that  rendered  everybody  contented  and  happy* 

In  passing  the  Straits  of  Sunda,  I  related  to  Major  IMKertoa 
nad  Emily  the  incidents  of  the  John's  affair  with  the  ptoas^ 
and  her  subsequent  loss  on  the  island  of  Madagascar;  and 
was  rewarded  by  the  interest  they  took  in  the  taie.  We  all 
spoke  of  Marble,  as  indeed  we  oAen  did,  and  expressed  our 
regrets  at  his  absence.  The  fate  of  my  old  shipmate  waa 
frequently  discussed  among  us,  there  being  a  great  divessity 
of  opinion  on  the  subject.  As  for  the  Major,  be  thougbl 
poor  Marble  must  be  lost  at  sea,  for  he  did  not  perceive  how 
any  one  man  could  manage  a  boat  all  abne  by  faonseUl 
Talcott,  who  had  juster  notions  of  what  a  seaman  oonld  do, 
was  of  opinion  that  oi)r  late  commander  had  run  to  leeward, 
in  the  hope  of  finding  some  inhabited  island,  pceferring  the 
association  of  even  cannibals,  when  it  came  to  the  trying 
moment,  to  total  solitude.  I  thought  he  had  gone  to  wind- 
ward,  the  boat  being  so  well  equipped  for  that  service,  and 
that  Marble  was  in  the  expectation  of  falling  in  with  some 
of  the  whalers,  who  were  known  to  be  cruising  in  certain 
latitudes.  I  was  greatly  struck,  however,  by  a  remark  made 
by  Emily,  on  the  evening  of  the  very  day  when  we  passed 
the  Straits  of  Sunda. 

^  Should  the  truth  be  ever  known,  gentlemen,''  she  said, 
*^  I  am  of  opinion  it  will  be  found  that  po(»r  Mr.  Marble  only 
lefl  the  island  to  escape  from  your  importunities,  and  re* 
turned  to  it  afler  the  ship  disappeared ;  and  that  he  is  there 
at  this  moment,  enjo^'ing  ail  the  happiness  of  a  hermit." 

This  might  be  true,  and  from  that  hoar  the  thooghl  would 
occasionally  recur  to  ray  oodnd.  As  I  looked  forward  to 
passing  at  Icaal  several  mom  yesors  at  asa^  I  secretly  deter- 


mined  to  asoeitek  the  fiiot  for  myself  mAhoM  tKttatipii  ei^er 
^fer.  In  the  mean  time,  the  Crisis  had  reached  «  i^art  -of 
the  ocean  where,  in  those  days,  it  was  incambenC  <m  those 
who  had  the  charge  of  a  ship  to  keep  a  yigiiant  look-out  for 
enemies.  It  seems  we  were  not  fated  to  run  the  gauntlet 
of  these  pirates  entirely  unharmed. 

Early  on  the  following  morning,  I  was  awoke  by  Taloolt's 
giving  me  a  hearty  shake  of  the  shoulder* 

^*  Turn  out  at  once,  Captain  Waliingford,''  cried  my  maile  ( 
'Uhe  rascals  are  closing  around  us  like  crows  about  a 
carcase.  As  bad  luck  will  have  it,  we  have  neither  room 
nor  breeze  to  spare.  Everything  looks  like  a  busy  momitig 
for  us,  sir.** 

In  just  three  minutes  from  that  moment,  I  was  on  deck, 
where  all  hands  weie  soon  collected,  the  men  tumbling  up, 
with  their  jackets  in  their  hands.  Major  Merton  was  alreadf 
on  the  poop,  surv^ing  the  scene  with  a  glass  of  his  own ; 
while  the  two  mates  were  elearin^  away  the  guns,  and  ge^ 
ting  the  ship  in  a  state  to  auike  a  «iiitable  defence.  To  me, 
the  situation  was  altc^faer  novei.  I  had  been  six  times  in 
the  presence  of  enemies  before,  and  twke  as  commander.; 
but  never  under  circumstances  that  called  so  imperiously  for 
seamanship  and  good  conduct.  The  ocean  seemed  covered 
with  enemies.  Major  Merton  declaring  that  he  could  count 
no  less  than  twenty-df^t  proas,  all  full  of  men,  and  eooie. 
of  them  feurmed  with  artillery.  These  chaps  were  ahead, 
astern,  to  windward,  and  to  leeward ;  and,  what  was  worse^ 
they  had  just  wind  enough  to  suit  their  purposes,  there  being 
about  a  fiv^knot  breeze.  It  was  evident  that  the  craft  acted 
in  concert,  and  that  they  were  desperately  bent  on  our  cap- 
ture, having  closed  around  us  in  this  manner  in  the  nigl^ 
Nevertheless,  we  were  a  warm  ship  for  a  merchantman.; 
and  not  a  man  in  the  Crisis  betrayed  any  feeling  that  indi- 
cated any  other  desire  than  a  wish  to  resist  to  the  last.  As 
for  Neb,  the  follow  was  in  a  broad  grin,  the  whole  time ;  he 
considered  the  afiair  as  a  bit  of  fun.  Yet  this  negro  was 
afraid  to  visit  certain  places  about  the  farm  in  the  dark,  and 
could  not  have  been  induced  to  cross  a  church-yard  alone, 
under  a  bright  sun,  I  foel  well  persuaded.  He  was  the  oddest 
mixture  of  superstitkms  draad  and  lion-heaxted  ooura^  I 
ever  net  with  in  my  life. 
27  • 
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It  was  still  early,  when  the  proas  wtere  near  enough  to 
eommenoe  serioos  operations.  This  they  did,  by  a  nearljr 
■imultaneous  discharge  of  about  a  dozen  guns,  principally 
sixes,  that  they  carried  mounted  in  their  bows.  The  shot 
came  whistling  in  among  our  spars  and  rigging,  literally 
from  every  direction,  and  three  struck,  though  they  were 
not  of  a  size  to  do  any  serious  injury.  Our  people  were  at 
quarters,  having  managed  to  man  both  batteries,  though  k 
left  scarcely  any  one  to  look  aAer  the  braces  and  rigging, 
and  none  but  the  officers  with  small-arms. 

Mr.  Merton  must  have  felt  that  he  and  his  daughter's 
liberty,  if  not  their  lives,  were  in  the  keeping  of  a  very 
youthful  commander ;  still,  his  military  habits  of  sobordinap* 
tion  were  so  strong,  he  did  not  venture  even  a  su^^tion. 
I  had  my  own  plan,  and  was  just  of  an  age  to  thinly  it  de- 
rogatory to  my  rank,  to  ask  advice  of  any  one.  The  proas 
were  strongest  ahead  and  on  both  bows,  where  they  were 
collecting  to  the  number  of  near  twenty,  evidently  with  the 
intention  of  boarding,  should  an  opportunity  oflfer ;  while, 
astern,  and  on  our  quarter,  they  were  much  fewer,  and  fax 
more  scattered.  The  reason  of  all  this  was  apparent  by 
our  course,  the  pirates  naturally  supposing  we  should  cooh 
tinue  to  stand  on. 

Orders  were  given  to  haul  up  the  mainsail  and  to  man 
the  spanker-brails.  The  men  were  taken  from  the  star- 
-  board  battery,  exclusively,  to  perform  this  work.  When 
all  was  ready,  the  helm  was  put  up,  and  the  ship  was 
brought  as  short  round  on  her  heel,  as  possible,  hauling  up, 
on  an  easy  bowline,  on  the  other  tack.  In  coming  round, 
we  delivered  all  our  larboard  guns  among  the  crowd  of  ene- 
mies, well  crammed  with  grape ;  and  the  distance  being  just 
right  for  scattering,  this  broadside  was  not  without  eflfect. 
As  soon  as  braced  up,  on  the  other  tack,  we  opened  star- 
board and  larboard,  on  such  of  the  chaps  as  came  within 
range ;  clearing  our  way  as  we  went.  The  headmost  proas 
all  came  round  in  chase ;  but,  being  from  half  a  mile  to  a 
mile  astern,  we  had  time  to  open  a  way  out  of  the  circle, 
and  to  drive  all  the  proas  who  were  now  ahead  of  us,  to 
take  refuge  among  the  crowd  of  their  fellows.  The  ma- 
ncBuvre  was  handsomely  executed ;  and,  in  twenty  minutes 
wo  ceased  firing,  having  all  our  enemies  to  the  westward  of 
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US,  and  in  one  group :  this  was  an  immense  advantage,  as  it 
enabled  us  to  fight  with  a  single  broadside,  prevented  our 
beiQg  raked,  and  rendered  our  own  fire  more  destructive,  by 
exposing  to  it  a  more  concentrated,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a 
larger  object.  I  ought  to  have  said  before,  that  the  wind 
was  at  the  southward. 

The  Crisis  now  tacked,  setting  the  courses  and  royals. 
The  ship  lay  up  well,  and  the  proas  having  collected  around 
their  admiral,  there  was  a  prospect  of  her  passing  to  wind- 
ward of  everything.  Six  of  the  fellows,  however,  seemed 
determined  to  prevent  this,  by  hauling  close  on  a  wind,  and 
attempting  to  cross  our  bows,  firing  as  they  did  so.  The 
ship  stood  on,  apparently  as  if  to  intercept  them ;  when, 
finding  ourselves  near  enough,  we  kept  away  about  three 
points,  and  swept  directly  down  in  the  very  centre  of  the 
main  body  of  the  proas.  As  this  was  done,  the  enemy, 
taken  by  surprise,  cleared  a  way  for  us,  and  we  passed  the 
whole  of  them,  delivering  grape  and  canister,  as  fast  as  we 
could  deal  it  out.  In  the  height  of  the  affair,  and  the  thicks 
est  of  the  smoke,  three  or  four  of  the  proas  were  seen  quite 
near  us,  attempting  to  close ;  but  I  did  not  think  it  necessary 
to  call  the  people  from  the  guns,  which  were  worked  with 
great  quickness,  and  did  heavy  execution.  I  fancy  the 
pirates  found  it  hotter  than  they  liked,  for  they  did  not  keep 
on  with  us ;  though  our  lofly  sails  gave-  us  an  advantage, 
and  would  have  enabled  us  to  leave  them,  had  they  pursued 
a  different  course.  As  it  was,  we  were  clear  of  them,  in 
about  five  minutes ;  and  the  smoke  beginning  to  rise,  we 
soon  got  a  view  of  what  had  been  done  in  that  brief  space. 
In  order  to  increase  our  distance,  however,  we  still  kept 
away,  running  pretty  fast  through  the  water. 

By  the  confusion  which  prevailed  among  the  pirates,  the 
rascals  had  been  well  peppered.  One  had  actually  sunk, 
and  five  or  six  were  round  the  spot,  endeavouring  to  pick 
up  the  crew.  Three  more  had  suffered  in  their  spars,  and 
the  movements  indicated  that  all  had  enough.  As  soon  as 
satisfied  of  this,  I  hauled  the  ship  up  to  her  course,  and  we 
continued  to  leave  the  cluster  of  boats,  which  remained 
around  the  spot  where  their  consort  had  gone  down.  Those 
of  the  fellows  to  windward,  however,  did  not  seem  disposed 
to  givp  it  up,  but  followed  us  for  two  hoars,  by  which  time 


tbe  rest  of  their  jQotilla  were  bull  down.  Believiag  tbere 
was  now  plenty  of  room,  I  tacked  towards  these  persevering 
gentry,  when  they  went  about  like  tops,  and  hauled  off 
sharp  on  a  wind.  We  tacked  once  nK>re  to  our  course,  and 
were  followed  no  further. 

The  captain  of  a  pepper  ship  afterwards  told  me,  that  our 
assailants  lost  forty-seven  men,  mostly  killed,  or  died  of 
their  hurts,  and  that  he  had  understood  that  tbe  same 
officer  commanded  tbe  Crisis  that  had  oommanded  the 
**  John,"  in  her  a£[air,  near  the  same  spot.  We  had  some 
rigging  cut,  a  few  of  our  spars  sightly  injured,  and  two 
men  hurt,  one  of  whom  happened  to  be  Neb.  The  man 
most  hurt  died  before  we  reached  the  Gape,  but  more  from 
the  want  of  surgical  assistance,  than  from  the  original 
character  of  his  wound.  As  for  Neb,  he  went  to  duty  before 
we  reached  St  Helena.  For  my  part,  I  was  surprised  one 
of  the  proas  did  not  get  down  his  throat,  his  grin  being  wide 
enough,  during  the  whole  affiur,  to  admit  of  the  passag!^  of 
a  two-decker. 

We  went  into  the  island,  as  had  been  agreed,  but  no  ship 
ofiering  and  none  being  expected  soon,  it  became  necessary 
for  my  passengers  to  continue  on  with  us  to  New  York. 
Emily  had  behaved  uncommonly  well  in  the  brush  with  the 
pirates,  and  everybody  was  glad  to  keep  her  in  the  sh^ 
The  men  swore  she  brought  good  luck,  forgetting  that  the 
poor  girl  must  have  m^t  with  much  ill-luck,  in  order  to  be 
an  the  situation  in  which  she  was  actually  placed. 

Nothing  occurred  on  the  passage  from  St.  Helena  to  New 
York,  worthy  of  being  specially  reoorded.  It  was  rather 
long,  but  I  cannot  say  it  was  unpleasant.  At  length  our 
reckoning  told  us  to  look  out  for  land.  The  Major  and 
JSmily  were  on  deck^  all  expectation,  and  ere  long  we  heard 
the  welcome  cry.  A  hazy  cloud  was  just  visible  on  our 
lee-bow.  It  grew  more  and  more  dense  and  distinct,  unttt 
it  showed  tbe  hues  and  furrows  of  a  mountain-side.  The 
low  point  of  the  Hook,  and  the  higher  land  beyond,  then 
came  in  view.  We  glided  past  the  light,  doubled  the  Spit, 
find  got  into  the  upper  bay,  just  an  hour  before  the  sun  of  a 
beautiful  day  in  June  was  setting.  This  was  in  4he  ye^r 
of  our  Lwrd  1802. 
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X 


OHAPTBE  XXL 

** Drink !  drink!  to  whom  shall  we  drink? 
To  a  friend  or  a  minfreBw  f— Comei  let  me  think ! 
To  those  who  are  abseirt  or  those  who  ave  hwe  7 
To  the  dead  that  we  loved,  or  the  living  BtiU  dear  7 
Alas !  when  I  look  I  find  none  of  the  kst! 
The  present  is  barren^et*s  drink  to  the  past^ 

PAtJLmm. 

Tbouoh  strictly  a  ManhallaiiesB  as  a  sailor,  I  shall  not 
run  into  rhapsody  on  the  subject  of  the  beauties  of  the  in- 
ner or  outer  bay  of  this  prosperous  place.  No  man  bat 
one  besotted  with  provincial  conceit  could  ever  think  of 
comparing  the'  harbour  of  New  York  with  the  Bay  of  Na- 
pies;  nor  do  I  know  two  places,  that  have  the  same  great 
elements  of  land  and  water  that  are  iess  alike.  The  har- 
bour of  New  York  is  barely  pretty ;  not  a  parttde  more,  if 
quite  as  much ;  while  the  Bay  of  Naples  is  almost  what  its 
owners  so  fondly  term  it,  ^a  little  bit  of  heaven,  fallen  upon 
earth.''  On  the  other  hand,  however,  Naples,  as  a  haven, 
is  not  to  be  mentioned  in  the  same  breath  with  the  great 
American  mart,  which,  as  a  porty  has  no  competitor  within 
the  circle  of  my  knowledge,  Constantinople  alone  excepted. 
I  wish  my  semi-townsmen,  the  Manhattanese,  oould  be  p^- ' 
suaded  of  these  facts,  as,  when  they  do  brag,  as  the  wisest 
of  mortals  sometimes  will,  they  might  brag  of  their  strong, 
and  not  of  their  weak  points,  as  is  now  too  often  the  case. 

The  Major,  Emily  and  myself,  stood  on  the  poop,  re- 
garding the  scene,  as  the  ship  glided  onward,  before  a  good 
south-east  breeze.  I  watched  the  countenances  of  my  com- 
panions with  interest,  ibr  1  bad  the  neavousnens  of  a  tyro 
and  a  provincial,  on  the  subject  of  the  opinions  of  the  people 
of  other  lands,  oonceming  everything  that  aflected  my  own. 
I  oould  see  that  the  Major  was  not  particularly  struck ;  and 
I  was  disappointed,  thai,  whatever  may  be  my  opinion  now. 
Emily  better  answered  my  herpes.  Whether  the  charming 
girl  really  felt  the  vast  contrast  between  a  view  of  the  un- 
bpokiBneMpaiise^f  the  ooean,  and  llie  seene  before  ber,  or 
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was  duposed  to  please  her  host,  she  did  not  hesitate  to  ex- 
press delight.  I  let  her  understand  how  much  I  was  grati- 
fied ;  and  thus  our  long,  long  voyage,  and  that,  so  far  as  de- 
grees of  longitude  were  coooemed,  neariy  embraced  the 
circuit  of  the  earth,  may  be  said  to  have  terminated  with  the 
kindest  feelings. 

The  ship  was  off  Bedlow's,  and  the  pilot  had  begun  to 
shorten  sail,  when  a  schooner  crossed  our  fbre-fbot,  beating 
down.  I  had  been  too  much  occupied  with  the  general 
movement  of  the  bay,  to  notice  one  small  craft ;  but,  this 
vessel  happening  to  tack  quite  near  us,  I  could  not  but  turn 
my  eyes  in  her  direetion.  At  that  instant  I  heard  a  shout 
from  Neb,  who  was  furling  one  of  the  royals.  It  was  one 
of  those  irrq>ressible  '*  nigger  gollies**  that  oflen  escaped  from 
the  fellow  involuntarily. 

<*  What  do  you  mean  by  that  uproar,  on  the  mizen-royal 
yard,"  I  called  out  angrily— -for  the  style  of  my  ship  had 
now  become  an  object  of  concern  with  me.  '*  Keep  silence, 
sir,  or  1*11  find  a  way  to  instruct  you  in  the  art" 

**  Lord !— masser  Mile—"  cried  the  negro,  pointing  eagerly 
towards  the  schooner — **  there  go  Pretty  Poll." 

It  was  our  old  crafl  sure  enough,  and  I  hailed  her,  incon- 
tinently. 

"  Pretty  Polly,  ahoy  l" 
"  Halloo  1" 

**  Where  are  you  bounds  sir ;  and  when  did  that  schooner 
get  in  from  the  Pacific?" 

*<  We  are  bound  to  Martinique — The  Poll  got  home  firom 
the  South  Seas  about  six  months  since.  This  is  her  third 
voyage  to  the  West  Indies,  since." 

Here  then  was  the  certainty  that  the  cargo  sent  home,  and 
the  letter  with  it,  were  all  safe.  I  must  be  expected,  and 
the  owners  would  soon  hear  of  my  arrival.  We  were  not 
kept  long  in  doubt;  for,  as  the  ship  entered  the  Hudson,  a 
boat  approached,  and'  in  her  were  two  of  the  principal  mem- 
bers of  our  firm.  I  had  seen  them,  and  that  is  all ;  but  my 
'  own  letters,  and  the  report  of  the  oflioer  who  brought  home 
the  schooner,  had  told  them  all  about  me.  Could  Nelson, 
after  his  victory  ofthe  Nile,have  walked  into  the  King  of  Eng- 
land's private  cabinet  with  the  news  of  his  own  success,  lus 
reception  would  notteve  been  more  flattering  than  that  I 
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now  received.  I  was  **  Captain  WaUingfovded"  at  every 
sentence ;  and  commendations  were  so  intermixed  with  in- 
quiries about  the  value  of  the  cargo,  that  I  did  not  know 
which  to  answer  first.  I  was  invited  to  dine  the  very  next 
day  by  both  the  gentlemen  in  the  6anle^breath ;  and  when  I 
raised  some  objections  connected  with  the  duty  of  the  ship, 
the  invitations  were  extended  from  day  to  day,  for  a  week. 
So  very  welcome  is  he  who  brings  us  ^Id ! 

We  went  alongside  of  a  North  River  wharf,  and  had 
everything  secure,  just  as  the  sun  was  setting.  The  people 
were  then  allowed  to  go  ashore  for  the  night*  Not  a  soul 
of  them  asked  for  a  dollar;  but  the  men  walked  up  the  wharf 
attended  by  a  circle  of  admiring  landlords,  that  put  them 
all  above  want.  The  sailor  who  has  three  years'  pay  under 
his  lee,  is  a  sort  of  Rothschild  on  Jack's  Exchange.  All  the 
harpies  about  our  lads  knew  that  the  Crisis  and  her  teasi 
&c.  were  hypothecated  to  meet  their  own  ten  and  twenty 
dollar  advances. 

I  dressed  myself  hurriedly,  and  ordered  Neb  to  imitate 
my  example.  One  of  the  owners  had  kindly  volunteered  to 
see  Major  Merton  and  Emily  to  a  suitable  residence,  with  an 
alacrity  that  surprised  me.  But  the  influence  of  England, 
and  Englishmen,  in  all  America,  was  exceedingly  great 
forty  years  since.  This  was  still  more  true  in  New  York, 
than  in  the  country  generally ;  and  a  half-pay  English  Ma- 
jor was  a  species  of  nobleman  among  the  better  sort  of 
Manhattanese  of  that  day.  How  many >t>f  these  quasi  lords* 
have  I  seen,  whose  patents  of  nobility  were  merely  the  com- 
missions of  captains  and  lieutenants,  signed  by  the  Majesty 
of  England !  In  that  day  —  it  is  nonsense  to  deny  it  —  the 
man  who  had  served  against  the  country,  provided  he  was 
a  **  British  officer,"  was  a  better  man  than  he  who  had 
served  in  our  own  ranks.  This  was  true,  however,  only  as 
regarded  society;  the  ballot-boxes,  and  the  people,  giving 
very  difierent  indications  of  their  sentiments  on  such  sab- 
jects.  Nor  is  this  result,  so  far  as  New  York  was  con- 
cerned, as  surprising  as,  at  first  sight,  it  may  possibly  ap- 
pear. Viewed  as  a  cla§s,  the  gentry  of  New  York  took 
sides  with  the  crown-  It  is  true,  that  the  portion  of  this  gen- 
try which  might  almost  be  called  teronta^— it  was  strictly 

pretty  equally  divided,  carrying  with  them 
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Abu  cdialeriik;  but  iht  lai^r  portioBS  of  this  eotiie class 
of  the  elite  of  society  took  sides  with  the  crown;  and  the 
inadeof '83  Ibend  ao  small  part  of  them  io  possession  of  their 
oU  social  slatkNis ;  the  confiscatioasaiTecciog  lew  beyond  the 
most  importam^aad  the  richest  of  the  delioq<i^ta,  }oavi|^ve 
^an  instanosy  within  nay  owa  iouaediate  knowledge)  of  Ibe  sort 
4if  jnatioe  of  these  coiifiacafioasw  The  head  oi  one  of  tbe 
most  important  of  all  the  eobaial  iMnilies»  was  «  nan  of 
inddent  habits,  and  was  much  indisposed  to  any  aetive  pur- 
■idls.  This  gentleaMui  was  enormously  rich,  and  his  estates 
were  ooofis^rted  and  sold.  Now  this  attainted  traitor  had 
a  yowiger  brother  who  was  aotually  s^rvuig  ia  the  Britieh 
army  in  America,  his  regiaaelit  sharing  in  the  battles  uf 
Booker  HaU,  Brandy  wine,  Monmouth,  d^c  But  the  MiQer 
was  a  younger  son ;  and,  in  virtue  of  that  lepublioaa  merit, 
he  escaped  the  ooasequeoi^es  of  his  adhesbn  to  the  service 
of  the  crown ;  and  after  the  ievol«tion,the  cadet  returned  to 
his  native  country,  took  quiet  possession  of  a  property  of  no 
inooosidemble  amount,  while  his  senior  jpassed  bis  ihiys  in 
eaiie,  paying  the  bitter  penalty  of  being  rich  io  a  levohitkHU 
it  was  a  consequence  of  the  peculiarities  first  mentioned, 
that  the  Manhattanese  society  set  so  high  a  value  on  Eng- 
lish connection*  They  still  admired,  as  the  provincial  only 
can  admire ;  and  they  worshipped,  as  tbe  provincial  wor- 
ships ;  or,  at  a  safe  distance.  The  strange  medley  of  liruth, 
cant,  selfishness,  sophistry  and  good  fai&,  that  founded  the 
political  hostiJitytio/the  movements  of  the  French  revolutkin, 
had  as  ardent  fcieiievera  in  this  country,  as  it  had  in  England 
ttsdf ;  and  this  contributed  to  sustain  the  sort  of  lee^g  I 
have  described.  Of  the  iad,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  as  any 
one  will  testify  who  knew  New  York  society  forty  years  ago. 

No  wonder  then,  that  Major  Merton  and  Emily  farsd 
well,  on  their  sudden  arrival  in  the  country*  JSome  ro- 
mance, moreover,  was  attached  to  their  adventuras ;  atid  I  had 
ao  great  reason  to  give  myself  any  anxiety  on  their  account 
Thore  was  little  doubt  of  their  soon  being  much  more  at 
kome,  than  I  could  hope  to  be,  though  in  ray  native  land. 

Neb  soen  reported  himself  ready  for  shore-duty,  and  I 
ordered  him  to  folk>w  me.  It  was  my  intention  to  proceed 
iDthe  eounting-hbuse  of  the  owners,  to  receive  aMie  letters 
<hM  awaited  nss,  Md»  aflisr  writiiig  shoit  answensi^o  4as 


|i*tdi  «hfe  Made  «topc8loCto#UMMi7»  villi 'the  «atfeliigeiiM 
of  my  vetinrai.  In  180^  the  Battery  was  the  ooi]rt»end  of 
'the'towBi  and  it  was  a  good  deal  fraquenlfed  by  (he 'better 
tolaMeB,  particalaply  at  the  howt  at  w\aA  I  ma  now  about 
looroeill.  I  have  never  returned  £rc»n  a  Yoyage^tepecaaily 
te  Beiope,  ivdthoHt  being  :particularly  stmok  with  two  things 
ia  the  gteat  'Western  Bmporiuni-'— since  the  conwion 
-eomcils  and  the  editors  itisiat  on  the  word-^vtso.,  the  pro- 
vindal  appearanoe  of  everything  that  meets  the  eye,  and  the 
beaitfy  of  the  younger  females ;  meaning,  however,  by  the 
kwt,  Uie  true;,  native,  portion  of  the  population,  and  not  the 
(hrOBg  fiom  Irekiad  and  <jennany,  who  now  crowd  tin 
istfeds ;  and  who,  tsertainly,  as  a  body,  are  not  in  the  least 
remarkable  ibr  peorsonbl  charms.  But  an  American  can 
tell  an  American,  man  or  woman,  as  soon  as  he  lays  eyes 
>on  either ;  and  there  were  few  besides  native  girls  on  the 
Battery  at  the  time  of  which  I  am  writing.  As  there  were 
many  children  taking  their  evening  walk,  and  black  servants 
were  iear  more  common  than  now.  Neb  h^d  his  share  of  de- 
lists, too,  and  I  heard  him  exclaim  *<  Golly !"  twice,  before 
we  leaehed  the  centre  of  the  Battery.  This  exclamation 
escaped  him  <m  passing  as  itiany  sable  Venuses,  each  of 
whom  bridled  up  at  the  fellow's  admiration,  and  doubtless  was 
•  «s  mush  oi^ded  as  the  sex  is  apt  to  be  on  such  ocoasioas. 
I  must  have  passed  twenty  young  women,  that  evening, 
either  of  whom  would  induce  a  youth  to  turn  round  to  look 
again ;  and,  for  the  moment,  I  forgot  my  errand.  Nether 
Neb  nor  I  was  in  any  hurry.  We  were  strolling  along,  in 
-this  manner,  gazing  right  and  left,  when  a  party  approach- 
ed, Under  the  trees,  that  drew  all  my  attention  to  itself.  In 
front  walked  a  young  man  and  young  woman,  who  were 
dressed  simply,  but  with  a  taste  that  denoted  persons  of  the 
better  class.  The  former  was  remarkable  for  nothing,  unless 
it  might  be  «  rattling  vivacity,  of  whieh  large  doses  were 
«dminist0red  to  his  f^r  companion,  who,  seemingly,  swal- 
lowed it  less  reluctantly  than  doses  of  another  sort  are  so 
eften  rebeiVed.  At  least,  I  thought  so,  while  the  two  were 
at  a  distance,  by  the  beautiful  'glistening  teeth  that  were 
•hining  like  my  own  spotless  pearls,  between  lips  of  eonil. 
The  air,  beauty,  figaie,  and,  indeed,  all  connected  with  this 
amgulairly  lovely  jmmg  oseatuve,  stnidc  «y  imagmalioa  at 
28 
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eooe.  It  WM  not  fo  much  her  besuty,  though  that  was  ds- 
cided  and  attractiTe,  as  the  admixtare  of  feminme  delicacy 
with  btooming  health ;  the  walk,  so  natural  and  yet  so  fiill 
of  lightness  and  grace ;  the  laugh,  so  joyous  and  still  ao 
quiet  and  suited  to  her  sex ;  and  the  entire  air  and  manner, 
which  denoted  equally,  buoyant  health  and  happiness,  the 
graoeiulness  of  one  who  thought  not  of  herself,  and  the 
refinement  which  is  quite  as  much  the  gift  of  native  senti- 
ment, as  the  fruit  of  art  and  association.  I  could  not  tell 
what  her  companion  was  saying ;  but,  as  they  approached,  i 
lancied  them  acknowledged  lovers,  on  whom  fortune,  friends, 
and  circumstances  smiled  alike.  A  glance  aside  told  me 
that  even  Neb  was  struck  by  the  being  before  him,  and  that 
he  had  ceased  looking  at  the  sable  Venuses,  to  gaze  at  this. 

I  could  not  keep  my  gaxe  off  the  fiuse  of  this  lovely  crea- 
ture, who  did  not  let  me  get  a  good  look  of  her  dark*blae 
eyes,  however,  until  I  was  quite  near,  when  they  were  na- 
turally turned  towards  the  form  that  approached.  For  a 
few  seconds,  while  in  the  very  act  of  passing,  we  looked  in- 
tently at  each  other,  and  the  charm  said  to  be  possessed  by 
certain  animals,  was  not  more  powerful  than  was  our  mutual 
gaze.  In  this  manner  we  bad  actually  passed  each  other, 
and  I  was  still  in  a  sort  of  mystified  trance,  when  I  heard 
suddenly,  in  a  voice  and  tone  that  caused  every  nerve  to 
thrill  within  me,  the  single  word— 

"  Miles  I" 

Turning,  and  taking  another  look,  it  was  impossible  any 
longer  to  mistake.  Lucy  Hardinge  stood  before  me,  trem- 
bling, uncertain,  her  face  now  pale  as  death,  now  flushed  to 
scarlet,  ber  hands  clasped,  her  look  doubting,  eager,  shrink- 
ing, equally  denoting  hope  and  fear,  and  all  so  blended,  as 
to  render  her  the  most  perfect  picture  of  female  truth,  feel- 
ing, diffidence,  and  natural  modesty,  I  had  ever  beheld. 

'<  Lucy  —  is  it— *can  it  be  possiblel  —  It  is  then  you,  I 
thought  so  gloriouriy  beautiful,  and  that  without  knowing 
you,  too." 

I  take  it  for  granted,  bad  I  studied  a  week,  I  should  not 
have  composed  a  more  grateful  saluuition  than  this,  which 
burst  fertb  in  a  way  that  set  all  the  usual  restraints  of  man- 
ners at  defiance.  Of  course,  I  felt  bound  to  go  through  with 
ilie  matter  as  prosperously  as  I  had  commenced,  and  in  sfHle 
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of  the  publicity  of  the  place,  in  spite  of  half  a  dozen  person^ 
who  heard  what  passed,  and  had  turned,  smiling,  to  see  what 
would  come  next,  in  spite  of  the  grave-looking  gentleman 
who  had  so  lately  been  all  vivacity  and  gaiety,  I  advanced, 
folded  the  dear  girl  to  my  heart,  and  gave  her  such  a  kiss, 
as  Pit  take  upon  myself  to  say,  she  had  never  before  re-^ 
ceived.  Sailors,  usually,  do  not  perform  such  things  by 
halves,  and  I  never  was  more  in  earnest  in  my  life.  Such  a 
salutation,  from  a  young  fellow  who  stood  rather  more  than 
six  feet  in  his  stockings,  had  a  pair  of  whiskers  that  had 
come  all  the  way  from  the  Pacific  with  very  little  trimming, 
and  who  possessed  a  manliness  about  him  of  which  mere 
walking  up  and  down  Broadway  would  have  robbed  a  young 
Hercules,  had  the  effect  to  cover  poor  Lucy  with  blushes  and 
confusion. 

*<  There-7-that  will  do,  Miles,"  she  said,  struggling  to  get 
free—"  a  truce,  I  pray  you.  See,  yonder  are  Grace  and  my 
father,  and  Rupert." 

There  they  all  were,  sure  enough,  the  whole  family  having 
come  out,  to  take  an  evening  walk,  in  company  with  a  cer- 
tain Mr.  Andrew  Drewett,  a  young  gentleman  who  ^as  a 
fellow-student  of  Rupert's,  and  who,  as  I  afterwards  ascer- 
tained, was  a  pretty  open  admirer  of  Rupert's  sister.  There 
was  a  marked  di&renoe  in  the  manner  in  which  I  was  re- 
ceived by  Grace  and  Lucy.  The  first  exclaimed  "  Miles  I" 
precisely  as  the  last  had  exclaimed ;  her  colour  heightened, 
and  tears  forced  themselves  into  her  eyes,  but  she  could  not 
be  said  to  blush.  Instead  of  first  manifesting  an  eagerness 
to  meet  my  salute,  and. then  shrinking  sensitively  from  it, 
she  fiung  her  delicate  arms  round  my  neck,  without  the 
slightest  reserve,  both  arms  too,  kissed  me  six  or  eight  times 
without  stopping,  and  then  began  to  sob,  as  if  her  heart  would 
break.  The  spectators,  who  saw  in  all  this  the  plain,  honest,- 
natural,  undisguised  affection  of  a  sister,  had  the  good  taste 
to  walk  on,  though  I  could  see  that  their  countenances  sym- 
pathised with  so  happy  a  family  meeting.  I  had  but  a  mo- 
ment to  press  Grace  to  my  heart,  before  Mr.  Hardinge's 
voice  drew  my  attention  to  him.  The  good  old  man  forgot 
that  I  was  two  inches  taller  than  he  was  himself;  that  I 
could,  with  ease,  have  lifled  him  from  the  earth,  and  carried 
him  in  my  arms,  as  if  he  were  an  infant ;  that  I  was  bronzed 


by  a  kmg  voyage,  and  bad  Pacific  Ocean  wbbkeis;  £aK  bo 
oaresaed  me  as  if  I  had  been  a  child,  kissed  aie  ^te  as  often 
as  O^aoe  had  done,  blessed  me  alood,  and  then  ^ve  way  to 
hu  tearsi  as  freely  as  both  the  girls^  But  ibr  tSis  burst'of 
Aelipg  dn  the  ^rtof  a  grey-headed  old  clergyman,  I  am 
•afraid  ouir  seene  would  not  ahogether  ba?e  osoaped  ridieule. 
As  it  wias,  however,  this  ^aaved  us*  Cler^men  weio  for 
snore  ^respected  in  Amerioa,  forty  yearn  ^^got  tfian  the^  are 
to^ay,  though  I  fhink  they  have  still  as-muob  oonsidenOion 
here  as  in  mbst  other  oi^antries ;  and  the  general  respect  felt 
fe  the  elasB  would  have  insui^  us  from  any  manifestations 
of  the  sclrl,/without  the  nature  and -emotion  which  came  in 
ilaaid.  As  finr  myself,  I  was  ghd  to  take  refuge  in  Rujpert'a 
bearty  but  tois  sentimental  ebake  of  the  hand.  After  this, 
we  all  sought  a  seat,  in  a  less  public  spot,  and  were  soo^ 
•afficieiitly  oompoised  to  COoverse,  As  f<Nr  the  gentleman 
«anied  Drewett,  he  waited  long  enough  to  inquire  of  Lucnr 
who  I  was,  and  then  he  had  sufficient  tact  to  wish  us  all 
good  eveuiog*  I  overheupd  the  little  ^aiogue  whioh  pro- 
duced this  oKplaoatioa* 

^*  A  dose  friend,  i£  iiot  a  near  relation,  Miss  llardinget" 
he  observed,  inquiringly. 

**  Oh,  yee,'\  answered  the  smiling,  weeping  girl,  with  the 
undisguised  truth  of  her  honest  nature  *-^<*  both  friend  and 
relative." 

"  May  I  presume  to  ask  the  name  1" 

*'The  name,  Mr*  DiewettI  —  Why  it  is  Miles  —  dear 
Miles  ^*  you  surely  have  heard  us  ^pieak  of  Miles  —  but  I 
forget;  you  never  were  at  Clawbonny  —  is  it  not  a  most 
joyful  surprise,  dearest,  dearest  Grace  I" 

Mr.  Andrew  Drewett  waited,  I  thought,  with  most  com- 
mendable patience  for  Grace  to  squeeze  Lucy's  hand,  and  to 
murmur  her  own  felicitations,  when  he  ventured  to  add  — 

<^  You  were  about  to  say  something,  Miss  Hardinge?" 

"  Was  I  —  I  declare  I  have  forgotten  what  it  was.  Such 
a  surprise  —  such  a  joyful,  blessed  surprise  —  I  beg  pardon, 
Mr.  Drewett  —  ah !  I  remember  now ;  I  was  about  to  say 
that  this  is  Mr.  MiJes  Wallingford,  of  Clawbonny,  the  gen- 
tleman who  is  my  father's  ward  —  Grace's  brother,  you 
know." 
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**  A&d  how  lehited  to  yourself  Miss  Hardioget"  the  gen* 
tkman  C(mtiaued,a  little  perseverix^ly. 

"  To  me  I  Oh!  very,  very  near-**- that  is '—I  forget  so 
viuchthis  evening-^- why,  not  at  all.'* 

It  was  at  this  moment  Mr.  Drewett  saw  fit  to  make  his 
parting  salutations  with  studied  decorum,  and  to  take  his 
leave  in  a  manner  so  polite,  that,  though  tempted,  I  could  nol, 
J4ist  nt  the  inoHient,  stop  the  current  of  my  bdiog/h  to  ad- 
mire. No  one  seemed  to  miss  him,  however,  and  we  five, 
who  remained,  were  soon  seated  in  the  spot  I  have  mention- 
ed, and  as  much  abstracted  from  the  scene  around  us,  as  if 
we  had  been  on  the  rustic  bench,  under  the  old  elm,  on  Che 
lawB-— if  I  -dare  use  so  fine  ^  word,  for  so  unpretending  a 
plaoe — at  Clawbonny.  I  had  my  station  between-Mr.  Har- 
dinge  and  Grace,  while  Lucy  sat  next  h^r  father,  and  Rupert 
next  to  my  sbter*  My  friend  oould  see  me,  without  difficulty, 
owing  to  his  statoie,  while  I  saw  the  glistening  eyes  of  Lucy, 
riveted  on  4ny  &ce,  as  leuiing  on  her  father's  knee,  she  bent 
her  mcefiil  form  fixrward,  in  absorbed  attention. 

*' We  expected  you ;  we  have  not  been  taken  ultogether 
hy  sttr|n*iae !"  ezdaimied  .good  Mr.  Hardinge,  clapping  his 
kaad  on  my  shouldei^,  as  if  to  say  he  could  now  begin  to 
treat  me  like  a  man.  *^  1  consented  to  come  down,  just  at 
Ihis  fMomenC,  because  the  last  Canton  ship  that  arrived 
brought  the  intelligence  that  the  Crisis  was  to  sail  in  ten 
4ays." 

**  And  yott  may  judge  of  our  surprise,"  said  Rupert, 
**  when  we  read  the  report  in  the  papers,  *  The  Crisis,  €an» 
ioin  WuUin^ardr' 

^*  I  supposed  my  letters  froni  the  ishmd  had  prepared  you 
for  this,''  I  observed. 

*^  In  them,  you  «qpoke  of  Mr.  Marble,  and  I  natiH^ly  coa- 
duded,  when  it  eame  to  the  pinch,  the  man  would  resumo 
the  cooMsand,  and  bring  the  ship  homa  Duty  to  the  owners 
would  be  apt  to  induce  him." 

"  He  did  not,"  I  answered,  a  little  proudly  perhaps,  for- 
getting poor  Marble^s  probable  situation,  for  an  instant,  In 
my  own  vanity.  *'  Mr.  Marble  understood  well,  that  if  I 
kiww  nothing  dse,  I  knew  how  to  take  care  of  a  ship." 

**  So  it  seems,  my  dear  bc^,  indeed,  so  it  doth  seem  P'  aaid 
Mr.  Hardinge,  kindly.    ^*  I  hear  from  all  quarterit  your 
28* 
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oondact  commended ;  and  the  recovery  of  the  vessel  from 
the  French,  was  really  worthy  of  Tnixtun  himself." 

At  that  day,  Truxtun  was  the  great  gun  of  American 
naval  idolatry,  and  had  as  much  local  reputation,  as  Nelson 
himself  enjoyed  in  England.  The  allusion  was  a  sore 
assault  on  my  modesty  ;  but  1  got  along  with  it,  as  well  as 
I  could. 

**  I  endeavoured  to  do  my  duty,  sir,**  I  answered,  trying 
not  to  look  at  Lucy,  and  seem  meek ;  **  and  it  would  have 
been  a  terrible  disgrace  to  have  come  home,  and  been  obliged 
to  say  the  French  got  the  ship  from  us,  when  we  were  ail 
asleep." 

**  But  you  took  a  ship  from  the  French,  in  that  manner, 
and  kept  her  too  I"  said  a  soft  voice,  every  intonation  of 
which  was  music  to  me. 

I  looked  round  and  saw  the  speaking  eyes  of  Lucy,  just 
clear  of  the  grey  coat  of  her  father,  behind  which  she  in- 
stinctively  shrank,  the  instant  she  caught  my  glance. 

**  Yes,"  I  answered,  "  we  did  something  of  that  sort,  and 
were  a  little  more  fortunate  than  our  enemies.  But,  you 
will  recollect  we  were  much  favoured  by  the  complaisance 
of  poor  Monsieur  Le  Compte,  in  leaving  us  a  schooner  to 
work  our  mischief  in." 

**  I  have  always  thought  that  part  of  your  story.  Miles,  a 
little  extraordinary,"  observed  Mr.  Hardinge;  *' though  I 
suppose  this  Frenchman's  liberality  was,  in  some  measure, 
a  matter  of  necessity,  out  there,  in  the  middle  of  the 
Pacific." 

<*  I  hardly  think  you  do  Captain  Le  Compte  justice,  sir. 
He  was  a  chivalrous  fellow,  and  every  way  a  gallant  sea- 
man. It  is  possible,  he  was  rather  more  in  a  hurry  than 
he  might  have  been,  but  for  his  passengers  —  that  is  all  —  at 
least,  I  have  always  suspected  that  the  wish  to  have  Miss 
Merton  all  to  himself,  induced  him  to  get  rid  of  us  as  soon 
as  possible.  He  evidently  admired  her,  and  could  have 
been  jealous  of  a  dead-eye." 

**  Miss  Merton  I"  exclaimed  Grace.  "  Jealous  1" 

**  Miss  Merton !"  put  in  Rupert,  leaning  forward,  curiously. 

"  Miss  Merton  1  And  jealous  of  dead-eyes,  and  wishing  to 
get  rid  of  us !"  said  Mr.  Hardinge,  smiling,    *<  Pray  who  is 
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Miss  Merton  7  and  who  are  the  vj  f  and  what  are  (he  dead- 
eyes  ?" 

Lucy  was  silent. 

*'  Why,  sir,  I  thought  (  wrote  you  all  about  the  Mortons. 
How  we  met  them  in  London,  and  then  found  them  prisoners 
to  Monsieur  Le  Com'pte ;  and  that  I  intended  to  carry  them 
to  Canton,  in  the  Crisis  ?" 

*^  You  told  us  some  of  this,  certainly ;  but,  though  you 
may  have  written  '  all  about*  a  Mqifor  Merton,  you  forgot 
to  tell  us  '  about  alP  the  Mertons.  This  is  the  first  syllable 
I  have  ever  had  about  a  Miss  Merton.  How  is  it,  girls  •— 
did  Miles  speak  of  any  one  but  the  Major,  in  his  letter  ?" 

*'  Not  a  syllable  to  me,  sir,  of  any  young  lady,  I  can 
assure  you,"  replied  Grace,  laughing.  ^*How  was  it  to 
you,  Lucy  ?" 

"  Of  course  he  would  not  tell  me  that  which  he  thought 
fit  to  conceal  from  his.  own  sister,"  said  Lucy^  in  a  low 
voice. 

"  It  is  odd  I  should  have  forgotten  to  mention  her,"  I 
cried,  endeavouring  to  laugh  it  off.  **  Young  men  do  not 
often  forget  to  write  about  young  ladies*" 

^'  This  Miss  Merton  is  young,  then,  brother  t" 

"  About  your  own  age,  Grace." 

^*  And  handsome — and  agreeable—and  accomplished  1" 

*'  Something  like  yourself  my  dear." 

"  But  handsome,  I  take  it  for  granted,  Miles,"  observed 
Mr.  Hardinge,  "  by  the  manner  in  which  you  have  omitted 
to  speak  of  her  charms,  in  your  letters  I" 

^<  Why  sir,  I  think  most  persons  — ^^that  b  the  world  in 
general — I  mean  such  as  are  not  over-fastidious,  would  con- 
sider Miss  Merton  particularly  handsome — agreeable  in  per- 
son and  features,  I  would  be  understood  to  say." 

"  Oh !  you  are  sufficiently  explicit ;  everybody  can 
understand  you,"  added  my  laughing  guardian,  who  had  no 
more  thought  of  getting  me  married  lo  his  own  daughter, 
than  to  a  German  princess  of  a  hundred  and  forty-five  quar- 
terings,  if  there  are  any  such  things ;  "  some  other,  time  we 
will  have  the  particulars  of  her  eyes,  hair,  teeth,  &c.,  ^t" 

**  Oh  I  sir,  you  may  save  me  the  trouble,  by  looking  at 
her  yourself,  to-morrow,  since  she  and  her  father  are  both 
here-" 
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^Jlere/'^exclaiiiiedaU  fimrinabreatli;  lAicy*a«gtreni0 
surprise  extortiDg  the  monosyllable  from  her  reserve,  even  a 
little  louder  than  from  the  rest. 

**^  Certainly,  here ;  father,  daughter,  and  servants ;  I  dare 
say  I  omitted  to  speak  of  the  servants  in  my  letters,  too ; 
but  a  poor  fellow  who  has  a  great  deal  to  do,  cannot  think 
of  everything  in  a  minute*  Major  Merton  has  a  touch  of 
the  Uver  complaint ;  and  it  would  not  do  to  leave  him  in  a 
warm  climate.  So,  no  other  chance  offering,  he  is  pro- 
ceeding to  England,  by  the  way  of  America.'* 

**  And  how  long  had  you  these  people  on  board  yourship^ 
Miles  1**  Grace  asked,  a  little  gravely. 

^'  Actually  on  board,  with  myself,  about  nine  months,  I 
should  think ;  but  including  the  time  in  London,  at  Canton, 
and  on  the  island,  I  should  call  our  acquaintance  one  of 
father  mors  than  a  year's  standing." 

**  lioog  enough,  certainly,  to  make  a  young  lady  suffi- 
ciently obvious  to  a  young  gentleman's  memory,  not  to  be 
forgotten  in  his  letters." 

After  thb  pointed  speech,  there  was  a  silence,  which  Mr* 
Hardinge  broke  by  some  questions  about  the  passage  boms 
from  Canton.  As  it  was  getting  cool  on  the  Battery^  how- 
ever, we  ail  moved  away,  proceeding  to  Mrs.  Bradfort's. 
This  lady«  as  I  afierwanb  discovered,  was  much  attached 
to  Lucy,  and  had  insisted  on  giving  her  these  opportunities 
of  seeing  the  world.  She  was  quite  at  her  ease  m  her 
circumstaoees,  and  belonged  to  a  circle  a  good  deal  superior 
to  that  into  which  Grace  and  myself  could  have  claimed 
admissioii,  in  right  of  our  own  social  position*  Lucy  had 
been  well  received  as  her  relative,  and  as  a  clergyman's 
daughter;  and  Grace  on  her  own  account,  as •!  a&rwarda 
learoed.  It  would  be  attaching  too  much  credit  to  Claw- 
bonny,  to  say  that  either  of  the  girls  had  not  improved  by 
this  association ;  though  it  was  scarcely  possible  to  make 
Grace  more  feminine  and  lady-like  than  she  had  been  made 
by  nature*  The  eflkst  on  Lucy  was  simply  to  put  a  little 
reserve  on  her  native  frankness,  and  sturdy  honesty; 
though  candour  compels  me  to  say,  that  mingling  with  the 
world,  and,  especially  the  world  to  which  they  had  been 
introduced  l^  Mre.  Bradfort,  had  ceruinly  increased  the 
native  charm  of  manner  that  each  possessed.    I  bi^n  to 
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dunk  EvoSSy  Mertoiiy  so  fiur  from  poassBiuig  suijr  ^dvratagft 
over  the  two  girls,  miglit  mtm  improvo  a  lUtfe  het self,  hj 
associatiiig  with  them. 

At  the  house,  I  had  to  teti  my  whole  stary,  and  to  answer 
a  multitude  of  questions.  Not  a  syllable  more  was  aaad 
about  Miss  Merton ;  and  even  Luoy  had  smileB  to  bestow 
and  remarks  to  make,  as  before.  When  we  got  to  tfaa 
lights,  where  the  girls  could  remove  their  shawls  and  hals^ 
I  ooade  each  of  them  stand  before  me,  in  order  to  sMicertaiB 
how  much  time  had  altered  them.  Grace  was  now  nine^ 
teen)  and  Lucy  was  only  six  months  her  juniot.  The 
greatest  change  was  in  the  latter*  Her  form  had  ripened 
into  something  as  near  as  possible  to  girlish  perfection.  In 
this  respect  she  had  the  advantage  of  Grace,  who  was  a 
littie  too  slight  and  delicate ;  whereas,  Lucy,  without  any 
of  the  heaviness  that  so  oflen  accompanies  a  truly  rounded 
person,  and  which  was  perhaps  a  slight  defect  in  Emily 
Merton's  figure,  was  without  an  angle  of  any  sort,  in.  her 
entire  outline.'  Graee^  always  so  haadaome,  and  ao  intd- 
leetual  in  the  expression  of  her  countenance,  had  improved 
less  m  this  respect,  than  Lucy,  whose  eyes  had  obtained  a 
tenderness  and  feeling  that  rendered  them,  to  me,  even  moro 
attractive  than  those  of  my  own  dear  sister.  In  a  word, 
any  man  might  have  been  proud,  at  finding  two  such  ad- 
immble  creatares  interested  in  him,  as  interested,  every 
kx^,  smile,  syllable,  and  gesture  of  these  dear  girls,  denoted 
they  were  in  me. 

All  this  time.  Neb  Bad  been  overlooked.  He  had  fol- 
lowed Qs  to  the  house,  however,  and  was  already  engaged 
in  a  dark-ooloured  flirtation  with  a  certain  MisB  Chke  Claw- 
boony,  his  own  second-oousin,  in  the  kitehen ;  a  lady  who 
had  attracted  a  portion  of  his  admiration,  bcfi)re  we  sailed, 
and  who  had  aocompaaied  her  young  mistress  to  town.  As 
soon  as  it  was  asoertained  the  fellow  was  below,  Lucy,  who 
was  quite  at  home  in  her  kinswoman's  house,  insisted  on  his 
being  Introduced.  I  saw  by  the  indulgent  snenle  of  Mrs« 
Bradfcnrt,  that  Lucy  was  not  exceeding  her  conceded  privi* 
le^es,  and  Neb  was  ordered  up,  forthwith.  Never  was 
thf-re  a  happier  fellow  than  this  ^  nigger'  appeared  to  be, 
on  ihni  oecasion.  Ho  kept  rolling  his  tarpaulin  between  his 
fingeis,  shifting  his  weight  from  leg  to  leg,  and  otherwisa 
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he/tTBjing  the  oonHiaoii  of  one  questioned  by  his  betters ; 
for,  in  that  day,  a  negro  was  ready  enough  to  allo^T  he  had 
his  betters,  and  did  not  feel  he  was  injured  in  so  doing.  At 
the  present  time,  I  am  well  aware  that  the  word  is  proscribed 
even  in  the  State's  Prisons ;  everybody  being  just  as  good 
as  everybody  else ;  though  some  have  the  misfortune  to  be 
sentenced  to  hard  labour,  while  others  are  permitted  to  go 
at  large.  As  a  matter  of  course,  the  selections  made 
through  the  ballot-boxes,  only  go  to  prove  that  *^  one  man 
IS  as  good  as  another." 

Our  party  did  not  separate  until  quite  late.  Suppers  were 
eaten  in  1802 ;  and  I  was  invited  to  sit  down  with  the  rest 
of  the  family,  and  a  gay  set  we  were.  It  was  then  the 
fiishion  to  drink  toasts ;  ge^ntlemen  giving  ladies,  and  ladies 
gentlemen.  The  usage  was  singular,  but  very  general; 
more  especially  in  the  better  sort  of  houses.  We  men  drank 
our  wine,  as  a  matter  of  course;  while  the  ladies  sipped 
theirs,  in  that  pretty  manner  in  which  females  moisten  their 
^ps,  on  such  occasions.  After  a  time,  Mrs.  Bradfort,  who 
was  very  particular  in  the  observance  of  forms,  gaily  called 
on  Mr.  Hardinge  for  his  toast.  * 

**  My  dear  Mrs.  Bradfort,"  said  the  divine,  good-humour- 
edly,  **  if  it  were  not  in  your  own  house,  and  contrary  to 
all  rule  to  give  a  person  who  is  present,  I  certainly  should 
drink  to  yourself.  Bless  me,  bless  me,  whom  shall  I  give? 
I  suppose  I  shall  not  be  permitted  to  give  our  new  Bishop, 
Dr.  Moore  7" 

The  cry  of  ^  No  Bishop !"  was  even  more  unanimous 
than  it  is  at  this  moment,  among  those  who,  having  all  their 
lives  dissented  from  episcopal  authority,  fancy  it  an  evidence 
of  an  increasing  influence  to  join  in  a  clamour  made  by  their 
own  voices ;  and  this,  moreover,  on  a  subject  that  not  one 
in  a  hundred  among  them  has  given  himself  the  trouble 
even  to  skim.  Our  opposition — ^in  which  Mrs.  Bradfort 
joined,  by  the  way — was  of  a  very  different  nature,  bow- 
ever  ;  proceeding  from  a  desire  to  learn  what  lady  Mr.  Har- 
dinge could  possibly  select,  at  such  a  moment.  I  never  saw 
the  old  gentleman  so  confused  before.  He  laughed,  tried  to 
dodge  the  appeal,  fidgeted,  and  at  last  fairly  blushed.  All 
this  proceeded,  not  from  any  preference  for  any  particular 
individual  of  the  sex,  but  from  natural  diffidence,  the  perfect 
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rimplicity  and  nature  of  his  character,  which  cauaed  him  to 
be  abashed  at  even  appearing  to  select  a  female  for  a  toast 
It  was  a  beautiful  picture  of  masculine  truth  and  purity  I 
Still,  we  would  not  be  put  off;  and  the  old  gentleman,  com- 
posing his  countenance  five  or  six  tiroes  in  vain  efibrts  to 
reflect,  then  looking  as  grave  as  if  about  to  proceed  to  pmyeri 
raised  his  glass,  and  said^ 

«*i>eggy  Perott  !'* 

A  general  laugh  succeeded  this  announcement,  Peggy 
Perott  being  an  old  maid  who  went  about  tending  the  sick 
for  hire,  in  the  vicinity  of  Clawbonny,  and  known  to  us  ail 
as  the  ugliest  Woman  in  the  county. 

'*  Why  do  you  first  insist  on  my  giving  a  toast,  and  then 
laugh  at  it  when  given  ?"  cried  Mr.  Hardinge,  half-amused, 
half-serious  in  his  expostulations.  **  Peggy  is  an  excellent 
woman,  and  one  of  the  most  useful  I  know." 

**  I  wonder,  my  dear  sir,  you  did  not  think  of  adding  a 
sentiment  1"  cried  I,  a  little  pertly. 

'*  And  if  I  had,  it  would  have  been  such  a  one  as  no  wo- 
man  need  be  ashamed  to  hear  attached  to  her  name.  But 
enough  of  this ;  I  have  given  Pefi;gy  Perott,  and  you  are 
bound  to  drink  her" — that  we  bad  done  already ;  **  and  now, 
cousin,  as  I  have  passed  throueh  the  fiery  furnace        " 

**  Unscathed  ?**  demanded  Lucy,  laughing  ready  to  kill    , 
herself. 

**  Yes,  unscathed,  miss:  and  now,  cousin,  I  ask  of  yon  t.  ^ 
honour  us  with  a  toast." 

Mrs.  Bradfort  had  been  a  widow  many  years,  and  was 
fortified  with  the  panoply  of  her  state.  Accustomed  to  such 
appeals,  which,  when  she  was  young  and  handsome,  had 
been  of  much  more  frequent  occurrence  than  of  late,  she 
held  her  glass  for  the  wine  with  perfect  self-possesswn,  and 
gave  her  toast  with^  the  conscious  dignity  of  one  who  had 
often  been  solicited  in  vain  <'  to  change  her  condition." 

"  I  will  give  you,"  she  said,  raising  her  person  and  her 
voice,  as  if  to  invite  scrutiny,  <<  my  dear  okl  friend,  good 
Dr.  Wilson." 

It  was  incumbent  on  a  single  person  to  give  another  who 
was  also  single;  and  the  widow  had  been  true  to  the  usage; 
but  ^  good  Dr.  Wilson"  was  a  half-superannuated  clergy. 
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man,  whom  no  cm  mM  raspeet  of  inspiriiig  •ajrtUng  Iib* 
yond  friendship. 

**  Dear  ine---dear  me  V*  cried  Mr.  Hardioge,  earnestly ; 
**  how  much  more  thoughtful,  Mrs.  Bradfort,  you  are  than 
myself  I  Had  I  thought  a  moment,  /  might  haye  given  tha 
Doctor;  lor  I  studied  with  him,  and  honour  him  vastly." 

This  touch  of  simplicity  produced  another  lauffh — hofir 
easily  we  all  laughed  that  night  I — and  it  caused  a  little 
more  ooafiision  in  the  excellent  divine.  Mrs.  Bradlbrt  then 
called  OB  ma,  as  was  her  right;  but  I  beg^  that  Rupert 
ought  precede  me,  he  knowing  more  penons,  and  being  noir 
a  sort  of  man  of  the  world. 

**  I  wilt  give  the  charming  Miss  Winthvop,"  said  Rapert, 
without  a  moment's  hesitation,  tossing  off  his  glass  with  an 
air  that  said,  ••  how  do  you  like  thai  T 

As  Winthrop  was  a  highly  respectable  name,  it  depoted 
the  set  in  which  Rupert  moved ;  and  as  ibr  the  young  lady, 
I  dare  say  she  merited  his  eulogium,  though  I  never  hap- 
pened to  see  her.  It  was  something,  however,  in  1802,  for 
a  youngster  to  dare  to  toast  a  Winthrop,  or  a  Morrrs,  or  » 
Livingston,  or  a  de  Lancey,  or  a  Stuyvesant,  or  a  Beekman, 
or  a  Van  Reassellaer,  or  a  Schuyler,  or  a  Rutherford,  or  a 
Bayard,  or  a  Watts,  or  a  Van  Gortlandt,  or  a  Verplaack,  or 
a  Jones,  or  a  Walton,  or  any  of  that  set.  They,  and  twenty 
similar  families,  composed  the  remnant  of  the  colonial  aria* 
.tocracy,and  still  made  head,  within  the  limits  of  Manhattan, 
against  the  inroads  of  the  Van — something  elses.  Alas  f 
alas !  how  changed  is  all  this,  though  I  am  obliged  to  be- 
lieve it  is  all  ibr  the  best. 

«* Do  you  know  Miss  Winthrop?"  I  asked  of  Grace,  hi  a 
wMsper. 

**Not  at  all ;  I  am  not  much  in  that  set,**  she  answered, 
quietly.  **  Rupert  and  Lucy  have  been  noticed  by  many 
persons  whom  I  do  not  know." 

This  was  the  first  intnnation  I  got,  that  my  sister  did  not 
possess  all  the  advantages  in  society  that  were  enjoyed  by 
her  friend.  As  is  always  the  case  where  it  is  believed  to  bo 
our  Zo9«,  1  (bit  indignant  at  first ;  had  it  been  the  reverse,  I 
dare  say  I  should  have  iaacied  it  all  very  right.  Conse* 
quenees  grew  out  of  these  distinctions  which  I  could  not 
then  foresee,  but  which  will  be  rehited  in  their  place.  Rupert 
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flonr  oaUed  o«  Gcaee  f^r  her  toast,  a  lady  c<mmK»1y  aoc* 
needing  a  geBtleman.  My  sister  did  not  seem  ia  the  least 
disoonoerted ;  but,  afler  a  moment's  hesitation,  she  said — 

«'  Mr.  £dward  Marston." 

This  was  a  strange  name-  to  me,<«but  I  afterwards  ascer- 
tained it  belongidd  to  a  -respoetable  young  man  who  visited 
Mrs.  Bradfort's,  «nd  who  stood  very  well  with  all  his  ac- 
quaintanoes.  I  looked  at  Rapert,  to  note  the  efiect;  but 
Rupert  was  as  calm  as  Grace  herself  had  been,  when  he 
'gave  Miss  Winthrop. 

*^  I  believe  I  have  no  one  to  call  upon  but  you.  Miles," 
aaid  Grace,  smiling. 

*'  Me !  Why,  you  all  know  I  am  not  acquainted  with  a 
soul.  Our  Ulster  county  girls  have  almost  all  gone  out 
of  my  recollection ;  besides,  no  one  would  know  them  here, 
should  I  mention  twenty." 

<*  You  strangely  forget,.brother,  that  roost  of  us  are  Ulster 
county  folk.    Try  if  you  can  recall  no  young  lady         " 

**  Oh !  easily  enough,  for  that  matter ;  a  young  fellow  can 
hardly  have  lived  nine  months  in  the  same  cabin  with  Bmlly, 
and  not  think  of  her,  when  hard  pushed ;  I  will  give  you, 
Miss  Emily  Merton." 

The  toast  was  drunk,  and  I  thought  Mr.  Hardinge  looked 

thoughtful,  like  one  who  had  a  guardian's  cares,  and  that 

Grace  was  even  grave.    I  did  not  dare  look  at  Lucy,  though 

I  couid  have  toasted  her  all  night,  had  it  been  in  rule  to 

drink  a  person  who  was  present.     We  began  to  chat  again, 

.  and  I  had  answered  some  eight  or  ten  questions,  when  Mrs. 

Bradfort,  much  too  precise  to  make  any  omissions,  reminded 

MS  that  we.  had  not  yet  been  honoured  with  Miss  Lucy  Har- 

.dinge's  toast.     Lucy  had  enjoyed  plenty  of  time  to  reflect; 

-and  she  bowed,  paused  a  moment  as  if  to  summon  resolu- 

ition,  and  then  mentioned — 

«*  Mr.  Andrew  Drewelt." 

80,  then,  Lucy  Hardinge  toasted  this  Mr.  Drewett — ^the 
very  youth  with  whom  she  had  been  in  such  animated  dis- 
course, when  I  first  met  the  party  I  Had  I  been  moi9 
familiar  with  the  world,  I  should  have  thought  nothing  of  a 
thing  that  was  so  common ;  or,  did  I  understand  human 
nature  better,  1  might  have  known  that  no  sensitive  and 
delicate  woman  would  betray  a  secret  that  was  dear  to  her, 
29 
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under  so  idle  a  fbitn.  But  I  was  young,  and  ready  mya^ 
to  toast  the  |;irl  I  preferred  before  the  universe ;  and  I  could 
not  make  suitable  allowances  for  difierenoe  of  sex  and  temp* 
eraroent.  Lucy's  toast  made  me  very  uncomfortable  for 
the  rest  of  the  evening ;  and  I  was  not  sorry  when  Rupert 
reminded  me  that  it  was  eleven,  and  that  he  would  go  with 
me  to  a  tavern,  in  order  to  look  for  a  room. 

The  next  morning  was  passed  in  transacting  the  business 
of  the  ship.  I  found  myself  much  noticed  anuMig  the  mer- 
chants and  ship*masters ;  and  one  of  my  owners  took  me 
on  'Change,  that  I  might  see  and  be  seen.  As  the  papers 
had  spoken  of  the  recapture  of  the  Crisis,  on  the  arrival  of 
the  Pretty  Poll,  and  had  now  each  an  article  on  the  arrival 
of  the  ship,  I  had  every  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  my  recep- 
tion. There  are  men  so  strong  iii  principle,  as  well  as  intel- 
lect, I  do  suppose,  that  they  can  be  content  with  the  appro- 
bation of  their  own  consciences,  and  who  can  smile  at  the 
praises  or  censure  of  the  world,  alike ;  but  I  confess  to  a 
strong  sympathy  with  the  commendation  of  my  fellow-crea- 
tures, and  as  strong  a  distaste  for  their  disapprobation.  I 
know  this  is  not  the  way  to  make  a  very  great  man ;  for  he 
who  cannot  judge,  feel  and  act  for  himself,  will  always  be 
in  danger  of  making  undue  sacrifices  to  the  wishes  of  others ; 
but  you  can  have  no  more  of  a  cat  than  the  skin ;  and  I  was 
sufficiently  proud  at  finding  myself  a  miniature  hero,  about 
the  lower  end  of  Wall-street,  and  in  the  columns  of  the 
newspapers.  As  for  these  last,  no  one  can  complain  of 
their  zeal  in  extolling  everything  national.  To  believe  them, 
the  country  never  was  wrong,  or  defeated,  or  in  a  conditicMi 
to  be  defeated,  except  when  a  political  opponent  could  be 
made  to  sufier  by  an  opposite  theory ;  and  then  nothing  waa 
ever  right.  As  to  fame,  I  have  since  discovered  they  con- 
sider that  of  each  individual  to  be  public  property,  in  which 
each  American  has  a  part  and  parcel — the  editors,  them- 
selves, more  than  the  man  who  has  thrown  the  article  into 
the  common  lot.  But  I  was  young  in  1802,  and  even  q 
paragraph  in  my  praise  in  a  newspaper  had  a  certain  charm 
for  me,  that  I  will  not  deny.  Then  I  had  done  well,  as  even 
my  enemies,  if  I  had  any  must  have  admitted. 
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CHAPTER  XXn. 

*  Ships  are  but  boards,  Bailors  bat  men:  there  be  land-rats,  and 
water-rats,  water-thieves,  and  land-thieves ;  I  mean  pirates ;  and  then, 
there  is  the  peril  of  waters,  winds  and  rocks :  the  man  is,  notwitb- 
standing,  sufficient ; — three  thousand  ducats ; — ^I  think  I  maj  take 
his  b<md:*^Skyloek. 

I  SAW  Grace,  and  Lucy,  and  Rupert,  and  good  Mr.  Har- 
dinge,  every  day ;  but  I  could  not  find  time  to  call  on  the 
Mertons,  until  near  the  close  of  a  week.  I  then  paid  them 
a  visit,  and  found  them  glad  to  see  me,  but  not  at  all  in 
want  of  my  attentions  to  make  them  comfortable.  The 
Major  had  exhibited  his  claims  to  the  British  consul^  who 
happened  to  be  a  native  Manhattanese,  and  was  well-con- 
nected, a  circumstance  that  then  gave  him  an  influence  in 
society,  that  his  commission  alone  would  not  have  conferred. 
Ck)16nel  Barclay,  for  so  was  this  gentleman  called,  had  taken 
the  Mertons  by  the  hand,  as  a  matter  of  course ;  and  his 
example  being  followed  by  others,  I  found  that  they  were 
already  in  the  best  circle  of  the  place.  Emily  mentioned  to 
me  the  names  of  several  of  those  with  whom  she  had  ex- 
changed visits ;  and  I  knew  at  once,  through  Lucy's  and 
Grace's  conversation,  and  from  my  own  general  knowledge 
of  the  traditions  of  the  colony  and  state,  that  they  were 
among  the  leading  people  of  the  land,  socially  if  not  politi- 
cally ;  a  class  altogether  above  any  with  whom  I  had  ipy- 
self  ever  associated.  Now,  I  knew  that  the  master  of  a 
merchantman,  whatever  might  be  his  standing  with  his 
owner,  or  consignee,  or  the  credit  he  had  gained  among  his 
fellows,  was  not  likely  to  get  admission  into  this  set ;  and 
there  was  the  comfortable  prospect  before  me,  of  having  my 
own  sister  and  the  two  other  girls  I  admired  most  and  loved 
best  in  the  world — ^next  to  Grace,  of  course — ^visiting  round 
in  houses,  of  which  the  doors  were  shut  against  myself. 
This  is  always  unpleasant,  but  in  my  case  it  turned  out  to 
be  more. 

When  I  told  Emily  that  Grace  and  Lucy  were  in  town, 
and  intended  coming  to  see  her  that  very  morning,  I  thought 


she  tnanifested  less  curiosity  than  would  have  been  the  case 
a  month  before. 

^*  Is  Miss  Hardinge  a  relative  of  Mr.  Rupert  Hardinge, 
the  gentleman  to  whom  I  was  introdaced  at  dinner,  yester- 
day," she  demanded,  afler  expressing  the  pleasure  it  would 
give  her  to  see  the  ladies. 

I  knew  that  Rupert  had  dined  out  the  day  before,  and, 
there  being  no  one  else  of  the  same  name,  I  answesed  in 
the  affirmative. 

'^  He  is  the  son  of  a  respectable  clergyman,  and  of  very 
.good  connections,  I  hear.'' 

"  The  Hardinges  are  so  considered  among  us ;  both  Ra- 
pert's  father  and  grandfather  were  clergymen,  and  his  greal- 
^r\:  father  was  a  seaman — I  trust  you  will  think  none  the 
worse  of  him,  for  that." 

*^  A  sailor  I  I  had  supposed,  from  what  some  of  those 
present  said"— 4hat  is,  I  did  not  know  it." 

^'  Perhaps  they  told  you  that  his  great-grandfather  was  a 
BriHA  officer  ?" 

Emily  coloured,  and  then  she  laughed  faintly ;  admitting, 
however,  that  I  had  guessed  right. 

*'  Well,  all  this  was  true,"  1  added,  ^  though  he  was  a 
sailor.  Old  Captain  Hardinge— or  Commodore  Hardioge, 
as  he  used  to  be  called,  for  he  once  commanded  a  squadron 
— was  in  the  English  navy." 

"  Oh !  that  sort  of  a  sailor !"— cried  Emily,  quickly — ^**  I 
did  not  know  that  it  was  usual  to  call  gentlemen  in  the  navy, 
seamen." 

"  They  would  make  a  poor  figure  if  they  were  not.  Miss 
Merton — you  might  as  well  say  that  a  judge  is  no  lawyer." 

This  was  enough,  however,  to  satisfy  me  that  Miss  Mer- 
ton no  longer  considered  the  master  of  the  Crisis  the  first 
man  in  the  world. 

A  ring  announced  the  arrival  of  the  twc  girls.  They 
were  shown  up,  and  I  soon  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
these  thTee  charming  young  women  together.  Emily  .re- 
ceived her  two  gaests  very  courteously,  and  was  frank  — 
nay  warm — in  the  expression  of  her  gratitude  for  all  that 
I  had  done  for  herself  and  her  father.  She  even  went  hack 
so  fiir  as  4o  sneak  of  the  occurrence  in  the  Park,.at  Loodon, 
and  ^Has^faoious  enough. to  declare  that  she  and  her  parents 


owed  their  Mves  to  my^  interftreaee;  AHi  this  gave-  herHsU- 
ener»  gveat  pieasmve^  for  I  belieye  neither  ever  tired  of  he«rh< 
ing  my  praises.  After  this  opening,  the  conversation  turned 
on  New- Yorlc,  its  gaieties,  and-  the  difierent  persons  kadw» 
to  them  mutually.  I  saw  that  the  two  girls  were  struck 
with  the  set  Miss  Merton  was  in,  which  was  a  shade  supe* 
rior  even  to  that  of  Mrs.  Bradfort's,  though  the  fiision  which 
usually  accompanies  that  sort  of  thing,  brought  portions  of 
each  circle  within  the  knowledge  of  the  other*  As  die  per- 
sons named  were  utter  strangers  to  me,  I  had  nothing  to 
say,  and  sat  listening  in  silence.  The  opportunity  was  im- 
proved by  comparing  the  girls  with  each  other. 

In  delieaey  of  appearance,  Grace  and  Lucy  each  hac]^  j^ 
advantage  of  the  English  beauty.  Their  hands  and  teetf 
were  smaller,  thekr  waists  finer,  and  l^ir  tmimuresj  gene- 
rally, I  thought  the  most  pleasing.  Bmily  had  the  advantage 
in  complexion,  though  hereolour  had  less  fineness  and  Mw 
oaiby.  Perhaps  her  teeth' were  the  most  brilliant;  though 
Grace  and  Lucy,  particularly^  the  latter,  had  v«ry  fine  teetn. 
The  English  girl's  shoulders  and  bust,  generally,  would- 
have  been  more  admired  than  those  of  most  American — ^par- 
tioularly  than  most  New  York---giris ;  bat  it  was  not  possi- 
ble to  surpass  those  of  Lucy.  As  a  whole,  Emily's  coun- 
tenance had  the  most  spirit,  Lucy'»  the  most  finesse  and 
feeling.  I  make  no  eomparison  with  the  expression  of 
Grace's  countenanee,  which  was  altogether  too  remarkable 
for  its  intellectual  character,  to  be  included  in  anything  liket 
a  national  classification.  I  remember  I  thought,  as  they 
sat  there  in  a  row  converang  frankly  and  cheerfiilly  to- 
gether, Lucy  the  handsomest,  in  her  pretty  neat  morning- 
dress  ;  while  I  bad  my  doubts  whether  Emily  would  not  have- 
extorted  the  most  applause  in  a  ball-room.  This  distinction- 
is  mentioned,  because  I  believe  it  national. 

The  visit  lasted  an  hoar;  for  I  had  expressed  a  wish  to 
all  parties  that  they  would  become  acquainted,  and  the  girls 
seemed  mutually  pleased.  As  they  chatted,  I  listened  to 
the  tones  of  their  voices,  and  fancied,  on  the  whole,  thai 
Bmily  had  slightly  the  advantage  in  intcmaUon  and  accent ; 
tiiough  it  was  scarcely  perceptible,  and  it  was  an  advantage 
that  was  attended  by  a  slight  sacrifice  of  the  charm  of 
■aliifai  utteranee.  She  was  a  litde  more  arttteial  in  fbia 
29* 
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respect  than  her  companions,  and  insomuch  less-pleasing^ 
though,  had  the  comparison  been  made  with  the  Manhattan 
tiyle  of  the  present  day,  the  odds  would  have  been  im- 
mensely in  her  favour.  In  1802,  however,  some  attention 
was  still  paid  to  the  utterance,  tones  of  voice,  and  manner 
of  speaking  of  young  ladies.  The  want  of  it  all,  just  now, 
is  the  besetting  vice  of  the  whole  of  our  later  instruction  of 
the  sex ;  it  being  almost  as  rare  a  thing  now-a-days,  to  find 
a  young  American  girl  who  speaks  her  own  language  grace- 
fully, as  it  is  to  find  one  who  is  not  of  pleasing  person. 

When  the  yeung  ladies  parted,  it  was  with  an  understand- 
ing that  they  were  soon  to  meet  again.  I  shook  hsgads  with 
Emily,  English  fashion,  and  took  my  leave  at  the  same 
time. 

^*  Well,  Miles,"  said  Orace,  as  soon  as  we  were  in  the 
street,  **  you  have  certainly  been  of  service  to  a  very 
charming  young  woman — I  like  her,  excessively." 

^'  And  .you,  Lucy  —  I  hope  you  agree  with  Grace,  in 
thinking  my  friend,  Emily  Merton,  a  charming  young  wo- 
man." 

Lucy  did  not  speak  as  frankly,  or  as  decidedly  as  Grace* 
80  far  as  manner  was  concerned ;  though  she  coincided  in 
words. 

'*  I  am  of  the  same  opinion,"  she  said,  in  a  tone  that  was 
far  less  cheerful  than  her  usually  very  cheerful  manner* 
^  She  is  one  of  the  loveliest  ^creatures  I  ever  saw — and  it  is 
no  wonder ^" 

"  What-  is  no  wonder,  dear  ?"  asked  Grace,  observing 
that  her  friend  hesitated  to  proceed. 

"  Oh !  I  was  about  to  say  something  silly,  and  had  better 
not  finish  the  speech.  But,  what  <a  finished  manner  Misa 
Merton  possesses ; — do  you  not  think  so,  Grace  ?" 

"  I  wish  she  had  a  little  less  of  it,  dear ;  that  is  precisely 
what  I  should  find  fault  with  in  her  deportment.  It  is  man- 
ner ;  and,  though  we  all  must  have  some,  it  strikes  me  it 
ought  not  to  be  seen.  I  think  all  the  Europeans  we  saw  in 
town,  last  winter,  Lucy,  had  more  or  less  of  this  manner." 

"  I  dare  say  it  would  seem  so  to  us  ;  notwithstanding,  it 
may  be  very  agreeable  to  those  who  are  used  to  it — ^a  thing 
to  miss,  when  one  gets  much  accustomed  to  it." 

As  Lucy  made  this  remark,  I  detected  a  furtive  and  timid 
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glance  at  myself.  I  was  mystified  at  the  time,  and  was 
actually  so  stily  as'  to  think  the  dear  girl  was  talking  at  me, 
and  to  feel  a  little  resentment.  I  fancied  she  wished  to  say, 
*'  There,  Master  Miles,  you  have  been  in  London,  and  on  a 
desert  island  in  the  South  Seas -7- the  very  extremes  of 
human  habits — and  have  got  to  be  so  sophisticated,  so  very 
un-CIawbonnyish,  as  to  feel  the  necessity  of  a  manner,  in 
the  young  ladies  with  whom  you  associate."  The  notion 
nettled  me  to  a  degree  that  induced  me  to  pretend  duty,  and 
to  hurry  down  to  the  ship.  Whom  should  I  meet,  in  Rector 
Street,  but  Mr.  Hardinge,  who  had  been  across  to  the  Hudson 
in  search  of  me. 

<<  Come  hither.  Miles,"  said  the  excellent  old  man,  **  I 
wish  to  converse  with  you  seriously." 

As  Lucy  was  uppermost  in  my  thoughts  at  the  moment^ 
I  said  to  myself — ^^  What  can  the  dear  old  gentleman  have 
to  say,  now  7" 

*  **  I  hear  from  all  quarters  the  best  accounts  of  you,  my 
dear  boy,"  Mr.  Hardinge  continued,  "  and  I  am  told  you 
make  a  very  superior  seaman.  It  is  a  feather  in  your  cap, 
indeed,  to  have  commanded  an  Indiaman  a  twelve-month 
before  you  are  of  age.  I  have  been  conversing  with  my  old 
friend  John  Murray,  of  the  house  of  John  Murray  and  Sons, 
one  of  the  very  best  merchants  in  America,  and  he  says 
*  push  the  boy  ahead,  when  you  find  the  right  stuff  in  him. 
Get  him  a  ship  of  his  own,  and  that  will  put  him  on  the  true 
track.  Teach  him  early  to  have  an  eye  to  his  own  inter- 
ests, and  it  will  make  a  man  of  him,  at  once.'  I  have  thought 
the  matter  over,  have  had  a  vessel  in  my  eye,  for  the  last 
month,  and  will  purchase  her  at  once,  if  you  like  the  plan." 

"  But,  have  I  money  enough  for  such  a  thing,  my  dear 
sir — afler  having  sailed  in  the  John,  and  the  Tigris,  and  the 
Crisis,  I  should  not-  like  to  take  up  with  any  of  your  B's, 
No.  2." 

"  You  have  forgotten  to  mention  the  *  Pretty  Poll,'  Miles," 
said  the  divine,  smiling.  *'  Be  under  no  fear,  however,  for 
your  dignity ;  the  vessel  I  have  in  treaty,  is  all  you  could 
wish,  they  tell  me,  having  made  but  one  voyage,  and  is  sold 
on  account  of  the  death  of  her  owner.  As  for  money,  you 
will  remember  I  have  thirteen  thousand  dollars  of  your  in- 
come invested  in  stocks,  and  stocks  that  cost  but  ten.    Ths 
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pesee  has  brought  everything  up,  aid  you  are  makiog 
moneyy  right  and  left.  How  have  yeur  own  pay  and  pn- 
vate  venture  turned  outT' 

**  Perfectly  well,  sir.  I  am  near  three  thounand  dolhtrs 
in  pocket,  and  shall  have  no  need  to  call  on  you,  for  my 
personal  wants.  Then  I  have  my  przze-money  to  touch. 
£2ven  Neb,  wasea  and  prize-money,  brings  me  nine  hnn* 
dred  dollars.  With  your  permission,,  sir,  I  should  like  to 
give  the  fellow  his  freedom." 

**  Wait  till  you  are  of  age.  Miles,  and  then  yon  can  do 
as  you  pleaee.  I  hold  foar  thousand  dollars  of  your  invest* 
ed  money,  which  has  been  paid  in,  and  I  have  placed  it  in 
fltocks.  Altogether,  I  find  we  can  muster,  in  sdid  cash, 
more  than  twenty  thousand  dollars,  while  the  price  of  the 
slup,  as  she  stands,  almost  ready  for  sea,  is  only  fifteen. 
Now,  go  and  look  at  the  vessel ;  if  you  13ie  Imvl  wiU  cUm& 
the  bargain  at  once." 

^  But,  my  dear  Mr.  HanJinge,  do  you  think  yotmelf  ex- 
actly qualified  to  judge  of  the  value  oi  a  ship  7" 

"  Poh !  poh  I  donH  imagine  I  am  sa  conceited  as  to  pur- 
chase on  my  own  knowledge^  I  have  taken  some  of  tte' 
tery  best  advice  of  the  city.  There  is  John  Murray,  fo 
begin  with  —  a  great  ship-holder,  himself — and  Archibfikl 
Gracie,  and  William  Bayard — all  cafMtal  judges,  havetakea 
an  interest  in  the  afiair.  Three  others  of  my  friends  have 
walked  round  to  look  at  the  vessel,  and  all  approve — ^not  a 
dissenting  voice." 

^'  May  I  ask,  sir,  who  have  seen  hw,  bendes  thef  gentle- 
men you  have  named?  they,  I  admit,  are,  indeed,  good 
judges." 

"Why?— why — yes— do  you  happen  to  know  anything 
^Dr.  Benjamin  Moore,  now,  Miles?" 

(•Never  heard  of  him,  sir,  in  my  life;  but  a  pliysiciatt 
can  be  no  great  judge  of  a  ship." 

'*  No  tnoie  of  a  physician  than  yourself,  boy— Dr.  Ben- 
jamin Moore,  the  gentleman  we  elected  Bishop,  while  yoi» 
were  absent—" 

**  Oh  I  he  yo*i  wished  to  toast,  instead  of  Miss  Peggy 
P^pott— "  cried  I,  smiling.  «« Well,  what  does  the  Bishop 
think  of  her— 4f  he  approve,  she  mua  be  orthodox." 

"  He  sayt  she  is  the  handsomest  vessel  he  ever  laid  ^f«e 
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•a,  Miles;  and  let  me  tell  you,  the  finvoorable  epiniem  of  so 
good  a  man  as  Dr.  Moore,  is  c^  value,  even  though  it  be 
about  a  ship." 

I  could  not  aroid  hiughing,  and  I  dare  say  most  of  the 
readers  will  also,  at  this  touch  of  simplicity ;  and  yet,  why 
i^ould  not  a  Bishop  know  as  much  of  ships,  as  a  set  of  ig- 
noramuses who  never  read  a  theological  book  in  their  lives, 
some  of  them  not  even  the  Bible,  should  know  about 
Bishops  ?  The  circumstance  was  not  a  tittie  more  absurd 
than  many  that  are  occurring  daily  before  our  eyes,  and  to 
which,  purely  from  habit,  we  submit,  very  much  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course. 

^  Well,  sir,"  I  replied,  as  soon  as  I  could,  ^  I  will  look 
at  the  ship,  get  her  character,  and  give  you  an  answer  at 
once.  I  like  the  kiea,  for  it  is  pleasant  to  be  one's  own  mas* 
ter.'* 

In  that  day,  $15,000  would  boy  a  very  excellent  ship, 
as  ships  went.  The  vessel  I  was  taken  to  see,  was  copper- 
ed and  copper-iastened,  butt-bolted,  and  she  measured  just 
five  hundred  tons.  She  had  a  great  reputation  as  a  sailer, 
and  what  was  thought  a  good  deal  of  in  1802,  was  Phila- 
delphia bnilt.  She  had  b^n  one  voyage  to  China,  and  was 
little  more  than  a  year  old,  or  the  best  possible  age  for  a 
vessel.  Her  name  was  the  ^  Dawn,"  and  she  carried  an 
**  Aurora"  for  her  figure-head.  Whether  she  were,  or  were 
not  inclined  to  Puseyism,  I  never  could  ascertain,  although 
I  can  affirm  she  had  the  services  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Catholic  Church  read  on  board  her  afterwards,  on  more 
than  one  occasion. 

The  result  of  my  examination  and  inquiries  was  favoura^ 
ble,  and,  by  the  end  of  the  week,  the  Dawn  was  purchased. 
The  owners  of  the  Crisis  were  pleased  to  express  their  re- 
grets, for  they  had  intended  that  I  should  continue  in  the 
command  of  their  vessel,  but  no  one  could  object  to  a  man's 
wishing  to  sail  in  his  own  employment,  i  made  this  im- 
portant acquisition,  at  what  was  probably  the  most  auspi- 
cious moment  of  American  navigation.  It  is  a  proof  of  this, 
that,  the  very  day  I  was  put  in  possession  of  the  ship,  good 
freights  were  oflfered  to  no  less  than  four  different  parts  of 
the  world.  I  had  my  choice  between  Holland,  France,  Eng- 
land, and  duna.     Afler  consulting  with  ny  guardian,  I 
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accepted  that  to  France,  which  not  only  paid  the  best,  but  I 
was  desirous  of  seeing  more  of  the  world  than  had  yet  &llen 
to  my  share.  I  could  make  a  voyage  to  Bordeaux  and  back 
in  five  months,  and  by  the  end  of  that  time  I  should  be  of 
age,  and  consequently  my  own  master.  As  I  intended  to 
have  great  doings  at  Clawbonny  on  that  occasion,  I  thought 
it  might  be  well  not  to  go  too  far  from  home.  Accordingly, 
afler  shipping  Talcott  and  the  Philadelphian,  whose  name 
was  Walton,  for  my  mates,  we  began  to  take  in  cargo,  aa 
soon  as  possible. 

In  the  meantime,  I  bethought  me  of  a  visit  to  the  paternal 
home.  It  was  a  season  of  the  year,  when  most  people,  who 
were  anybodies,  lefl  town,  and  the  villas  along  the  shores 
of  the  Hudson  had  long  been  occupied.  Mr.  Hardinge,  too, 
pined  for  the  country  and  his  flock.  The  girls  had  had 
enough  of  town,  which  was  getting  to  be  very  dull,  and 
everybody,  Rupert  excepted,  seemed  anxious  to  go  up  the 
river.  I  had  invited  the  Mertons  to  pass  part  of  the  summer 
at  the  farm,  moreover,  and  it  was  time  the  invitation  should 
be  renewed,  for  the  Major's  physicians  had  advised  him  to 
choose  some  cooler  residence  than  the  streets  of  a  hot  close 
town  could  furnish,  during  the  summer  months.  Emily  had 
been  so  much  engrossed  with  the  set  into  which  she  had 
fallen,  since  her  landing,  and  which  it  was  easy  for  me  to 
see  was  altogether  superior  to  that  in  which  she  had  lived 
at  home,  that  I  was  surprised  at  the  readiness  with  which 
she  urged  her  father  to  ^deem  his  promise. 

''  Mr.  Hardinge  tells  me,  sir,  that  Clawbonny  is  really  a 
pretty  spot,"  she  said,  '*  and  the  country  around  it  is  thought 
to  be  very  healthy.  You  cannot  get  answers  from  home  (she 
meant  England)  for  several  months,  and  I  know  Captain 
Wallingford  will  be  happy  to  receive  us.  Besides,  we  are 
pledged  to  accept  this  additional  favour  from  him." 

I  thought  Major  Merton  felt  some  of  .my  own  surprise  at 
Emily's  earnestness  and  manner,  but  his  resistance  was  very 
feeble.  The  old  gentleman's  health,  indeed,  was  pretty 
thoroughly  undermined,  and  I  began  to  have  serious  doubts 
of  his  living  even  to  return  to  Europe.  He  had  some  rela- 
tives in  Boston,  and  had  opened  a  correspondence  with  them, 
and  I  had  thought,  more  than  once,  of  the  expediency  of 
apprising  them  of   his   situation.    At  present,    however 
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nothing  better  could  be  done  than  to  get  him  into  the 
country. 

Having  made  all  the  arrangements  with  the  others,  I  went 
to  persuade  Rupert  to  be  of  the  party,  for  I  thought  it  would 
maJce  both  Grace  and  Lucy  so  much  the  happier. 

^^  Miles,  my  dear  fellow,"  said  the  young  student,  gaping, 
*^  Clawbonny  is  certainly  a  capitalish  place,  but,  you  wUl 
admit  it  is  somewhat  stupid  afler  New  York.  My  good 
kinswoman,  Mrs.  Bradfort,  has  taken  such  a  fancy  to  us 
ail,  and  has  made  me  so  comfortable — ^would  you  believe  it, 
boy,  she  has  actually  given  me  six  himdred  a  year,  for  the 
last  two  years,  besides  making  Lucy  presents  fit  for  a  queen. 
A  sterling  woman  is  she,  this  cousin  Margaret  of  ours !" 

I  heard  this,  truly,  not  without  surprise ;  for,  in  settling 
with  my  owners,  1  found  Rupert  had  drawn  every  cent  to 
which  fa^  was  entitled,  under  the  orders  I  had  left  when  I 
last  went  to  sea. 

As  Mrs.  Bradfort  was  more  than  at  her  ease,  however,  had 
no  nearer  relative  than  Mr.  Hardinge,  and  was  much  attached 
to  the  family,  I  had  no  difficulty  in  believing  it  true,  so  far 
as  the  lady's  liberality  was  concerned.  I  heartily  wished 
Rupert  had  possessed  more  self-respect ;  but  he  was,  as  ha  , 
was! 

**  I  am  sorry  you  cannot  go  with  us,"  I  answered,  **  for  I 
counted  on  you  to  help  amiise  the  Mertons— " 

"  The  Mertons !  —  Why,  surely,  they  are  not  going  to 
pass  the  summer  at  Clawbonny  1" 

^^  They  quit  town  with  us,  to-morrow.  Why  should  not 
the  Mertons  pass  the  summer  at  Clawbonny  V* 

"  Why,  Miles,  my  dear  boy,  you  know  how  it  is  with  the 
world  — how  it  is  with  these  English,  in  particular.  They 
think  everything  of  rank,  you  know,  and  are  devotees  of 
style  and  appearance,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  you  know, 
as  no  one  understands  better  than  myself;  for  I  pass  most 
of  my  time  in  the  English  set,  you  know." 

I  did  not  then  understand  what  had  come  over  Rupert, 
though  it  is  all  plain  enough  to  me,  now.  He  had,  truly 
enough,  got  into  what  was  then  called  the  English  set.  Now, 
there  is  no  question,  that,  so  far  as  the  natives,  themselveSt 
were  concerned,  this  was  as  good  gi  set  as  ever  existed  io 
this  country ;  and,  it  is  also  beyond  all  cavil,  that  many 
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rtipactaUB  Ebglish  penoitfty  of  both  tfexes,  weie  ooteaioMilly 
found  in  it ;  but,  it  bad  this  great  delect  :—f9ery  Eogliab* 
fnaii  who  wore  a  good  ooat,  and  had  any  of  the  slang  of 
sooiet}ryniade  fan  way  into  the  outskirts,  at  least,  of  (his  set; 
and  Rupert,  whose  own  position  was  not  yet  thoroughly 
oooinned,  bad  fidien  a  great  dieai  into  the  assoeiation  of 
these  accidental  comers  and  goers.  They  talked  larger 
drank  deep,  and  had  a  lofty  disdain  for  everything  in  the 
eountry,  though  it  was  very  certain  they  were  just  then  ill 
much  better  company  where  they  were,  than  they  had  ever 
been  at  home.  Like  most  tyroes,  Rupert  ftaded  theto  Uus»  j 
tsring  gentry  persons  to  imitate ;  and,  as  they  seldom  oon*  ' 
versed  ten  minutes  without  having  something  to  say  of  my 
Lord  A"^  or  Sir  John  B— ,  persons  they  had  rmd  oC  or 
seen  in  the  streets,  he  was  weak  enough  to  imagine  they 
knew  all  about  the  dignitaries  ef  the  British  Empire.  As 
Rupert  was  really  a  gentleman,  and  had  good  manncro  na- 
turti^ly,  it  was  a  grievous  thing  to  see  him  foshioning  him- 
self anew,  as  it  might  be,  on  such  very  questionable  modelsL 

'^  Clawbonny  is  not  a  stylish  place,  I  am  ready  to  allow," 
I  answered,  aAer  a  moment  of  hesitation ;  *^  still  it  is  respect* 
able.  There  is  a  good  farm,  a  valuable  mill,  and  a  goo4 
old,  comfortable,  straggling,  stone  house." 

'*  Very  true,  Miles,  my  dear  fellow,  and  all  as  dear  to  me, 
you  know,  as  the  apple  of  my  eye  '-^  but  farmM  — ^  young 
ladies  like  the  good  things  that  oomee  from  farms,  but  do 
not  admire  the  homeliness  of  the  residence.  I  ^leak  of 
young  English  ladies,  in  particular.  Now,  you  see.  Major 
Merton  is  a  field-officer,  and  that  is  having  good  rank  in  a 
respectable  profession,  you  know— -I  suppose  you  under- 
stand. Miles,  that  the  king  puts  most  of  his  sons  inio  the 
army,  or  navy  — «-  all  this  makes  a  dififerenoe,  yon  undei^ 
stand?" 

«« I  understand  nothing  about  it ;  what  is  it  to  aae  whora 
the  king  of  England  puts  his  sonsT' 

*^  I  wish,  my  dear  Miles,  if  the  truth  must  be  said,  that 
you  and  I  had  been  a  little  less  boyish,  when  we  were  boys^ 
Ihan  happened  to  be  the  case.  It  would  have  been  all  tha 
tetter  for  us  both." 

«    *^  Well,  I  wiiAi  no  such  thing.     A  boy  siMmld  be  a  boy, 
and  a  inati  a.  man.    I  am  content  to  have  been  a  boy,  while 
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I  was  a  boy«    It  is  a  fkii^  iti  l^i»  cmiatry,  that  toys  Caaty 
thewaeWe^  itten  too  soon*'' 

**  Ak  I  my  de»  fellow,  yo^  mil  not,  or  do  aot  understand 
me.  What  I  mean  is,  that  we  were  both  precipitate  in  tho 
ohfAte  ofa  ptofession — I  retired  in  time,  but  you  peraerere ; 
that  is  all." 

**  You  did  vetird  in  season,  my  lad,  if  truth  is  what  you 
ate  after ;  for,  had  you  staid  a  hundred  years  on  board  shipy 
you  never  would  have  made  a  sailor." 

When  I  said  this,  I  fancied  I  had  uttered  a  pretty  severe 
filing.  Rupert  took  it  so  coolly,  however,  as  to  satisfy  me 
at  oficev  diai  he  thought  differently  on  the  subject. 

**  Clearly,  it  is  not  my  vocation.  Nature  intended  me  for 
something  better,  I  trust,  and  I  mistook  a  boyish  inclination 
Ibv  a  tasie.  A  little  experience  taught  me  Wter,  and  I  am 
BOW  where  I  feel  I  ought  to  be.  I  wish,  Miles,  yon  had 
come  to' the  study  of  the  law,  at  the  time  3rou  went  to  sea. 
You  would  have  been,  by  this  time,  at  the  bar,  and  would 
have  had  a  definite  position  in  society." 

**l  am  very  glad  I  did  not.  What  the  deuce  should  i 
have  done  as  a  lawyer— or  what  advantage  would  it  have 
been  to  me,  to  be  admitted  to  the  bar?" 

**  Advantage !-« Why,  my  dear  fellow,  every  advantage 
In  the  worlds  You  know  how  it  is,  in  this  country,  I  sup- 
pose, in  the  way  of  society,  my  dear  Miles  ?" 

**  Not  I—- and,  by  the  little  I  glean  from  the  manner  you 
sheer  about  in  your  discourse,  I  wish  to  know  nothing*  Do 
yomig  men  study  law  merely  to  be  genteel  ?" 

**  Do  not  despise  knowledge,  my  boy ;  it  is  of  use,  even 
in  trifles.  Now,  in  this  country,  you  know,  we  have  v^v 
few  men  of  mere  leisure — heirs  of  estates,  to  live  on  *th^r 
incomes,  as  is  done  in  Europe ;  but,  nine-tenths  of  m  rf)ii«l 
fbllow  professions,  of  which  theie  are  only  hnU'tt'iUff^n 
Miitable  for  a  gentleman.  The  army  and  navv  ar<i  nuihWiti, 
you  know ;  two  or  three  regiments  scattere/f  aliout  in  iUa 
Woods,  and  half-a-dozen  vessels.  After  thesA,  tharo  rotHuin 
the  three  learned  professions,  divinity,  law  and  ptiywln.  in 
our  family,  divinity  has  run  out,  I  fmr.  As  for  physiu^ 
« throw  physic  to  the  d<^s,'  as  Miss  Merli>fl  ways—" 

•'Who?"  I  exclaimed,  in  surprise.    *«« Throw  phvsio  to 
the  dogs'^why  that  is  Shdwpeare,  man  r* 
30 
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**  I  know  it,  and  it  is  Bfias  Emily  Herton*8,  too.  Ton 
have  made  us  acquainted  with  a  charming  creature,  at  least, 
Miles,  by  this  going  to  sea.  Her  notions  on  suoh  sulgeols 
are  as  accurate<as  a  sun-dial." 

^  And,  has  Miss  Emily  Merton  ever  oonvonaed  with  you, 
on  the  subject  of  my  profession,  Rupert?" 

** Indeed,  she  has;  and  regretted  it,  again  and  again. 
You  know  as  well  as  I  do.  Miles,  to  be  a  sailor,  other  than 
in  a  navy,  is  not  a  genteel  profession !" 

I  broke  out  iuto  a  fit  of  laughter,  at  this  remark.  It 
struck  me  as  infinitely  droll,  and  as  somewhat  silly.  I 
knew  my  precise  position  in  society,  perfectly ;  had  none  <^ 
the  silly  swaggering  about  personal  merit,  and  of  **one  man's 
heing  as  good  as  another,"  that  has  since  got  into  such 
general  use  among  us ;  and  understood  perfectly  the  useful 
and  unavoidable  classifications  that  take  place  in  all  civiU^ 
ized  communities,  and  which,  while  they  are  attended  by 
certain  disadvantages  as  exceptions,  produce  great  benefits 
as  a  whole,  and  was  not  disposed  at  all  to  exaggerate  my 
claims,  or  to  deny  my  deficiencies.  But,  the  idea  of  attach- 
ing any  considerations  of  gentility  to  my  noble,  manly, 
daring  profession,  sounded  so  absurd,  I  could  not  avoid 
laughing.     In  a  few  moments,  however,  I  became  grave. 

'*  Harkee,  Rupert,"  said  I :  ^M  trust  Miss  Merton  doestiot 
think  I  endeavoured  to  mislead  her  as  to  my  true  position, 
or  to  make  her  think  I  was  a  greater  personage  than  I  truly 
am?" 

*'  I  '11  not  answer  for  that.  When  we  were  first  acquaint- 
ed, I  found  she  had  certain  notions  about  Clawbonny,  and 
your  estate,  and  all  that,  which  were  rather  English,  you 
know.  Now,  in  England  an  etiate  gives  a  man  a  certain 
consideration,  whereas  land  is  so  plenty  with  us,  that  we 
think  nothing  of  the  roan  who  happens  to  own  a  little  of  it. 
Stocky  in  America,  as  it  is  so  much  nearer  ready-money,  is 
a  better  thing  than  land,  you  know." 

How  true  was  this,  even  ten  years  since ;  how  fiilse  is  it 
to-day !  The  proprietor  of  tens  of  thousands  of  acres,  was, 
indeed,  under  the  paper-money  r^gimey  a  less  important 
man  than  the  owner  of  a  handful  of  scrip,  which  has  had 
all  its  value  squeezed  out  of  it,  little  by  little.  That  was 
truly  the  age  when  the  representative  of  property,  was  of  fiir 
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more  importanoe  th^n  the  property  itself;  and  all  because 
the  country  existed  in  a  fever,  that  set  everything  in  motion. 
We  shall  see  just  such  times,  again,  I  fear. 

«<  But  what  h&d  Emily  Merton  to  dp  with  all  this  ?" 

^  Miss  Merton  ?  Oh  (  she  is  English,  you  know,  and  felt 
as  English  persons  always  do,  at  the  sound  of  acres.  I  set 
it  all  right,  however,  and  you  need  be  under  no  concern." 

'<  The  devil  you  did  1  And,  pray,  in  what  manner  was 
this  done  ?    How  was  the  matter  set  right  V* 

Rupert  took  the  segar  from  his  mouth,  suflfered  the  smoke 
to  issue,  by  a  small,  deliberate  jet,  cocking  his  nose  up  at 
the  same  time  as  if  observing  the  stars,  and  then  deigned  to 
give  me  an  answer.  Your  smokers  have  such  a  disdainful, 
ultra-philosophical  manner,  sometimes ! 

"  Why,  just  in  this  way,  my  fine  fellow.  I  told  her  Claw* 
bonny  was  a  famij  and  not  an  estate^  yon  know ;  that  did 
a  good  deal,  of  itself.  Then,  I  entered  into  an  explanation 
of  the  consideration  of  farmers  in  this  country,  you  know, 
and  made  it  all  as  plain  as  A  B  C.  She  is  a  quick  girl,  is 
Emily,  and  takes  a  thing  remarkably  soon." 

"  Did  Miss  Merton  say  anything  to  induce  you  to  suppose 
she  thought  the  less  of  me,  for  these  explanations." 

"  Of  course  not — she  values  you,  amazingly-— quite  wor- 
ships you,  as  a  tailor  —  thinks  you  a  sort  of  merchant- 
captain  Nelson,  or  Blake,  or  Truxtun,  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing.  AU  young  ladies,  however,  are  exceedingly  particu- 
lar about  professions,  I  suppose  you  know.  Miles,  as  well  as 
I  do  myself." 

"  What,  Lucy,  Rupert  ? — Do  you  imagine  Lucy  cares  a 
straw  about  my  not  being  a  lawyer,  for  instance  ?"  " 

"  Do  I  ?— out  of  all  question.  Don't  you  remember  how 
the  girls  wept — Grace  as  well  as  Lucy — when  we  went  to 
sea,  boy.  It  was  all  on  account  of  the  ungentility  of  the 
profession,  if  a  fellow  can  use  such  a  word." 

I  did  not  believe  this,  for  I  knew  Grace  better,  to  say  the 
least ;  and  thought  I  understood  Lucy  sufficiently,  at  that 
time^  to  know  she  wept  because  she  was  sorry  to  see  me  go 
away.  Still,  Lucy  had  grown  from  a  very  young  girl, 
since  I  sailed  in  the  Crisis,  into  a  young  woman,  and  might 
view  things  differently,  now,  from  what  she  had  done  three 
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y«M8  befitte.    I  had  Bol  tiiBe»  howeroTy  for  liiftiier  jiMW 
skm  at  that  nKHnent,  and  I  cut  the  oiatter  short. 

«« Well,  Rupert,  what  am  I  to  expeot  ?'?  I  asked ;  **  Qaw* 
bonny,  or  no  Clawbonny  7" 

«« Why,  now  you  say  the  Mertoos  ave  to  be  ol  the  party, 
I  suppose  I  shall  have  to  go ;  it  would  be  infaospitable  else. 
I  do  wish,  Milesy  you  would  nwnsgs  to  estahiisk  visiting 
lektioBS  with  some  of  the  filaflies  on  the  other  side  of  the 
river.  There  ate  plenty  of  respeotaUe  people  withia  a  km 
hours'  sail  of  ClawbonBy." 

*<  My  lather,  and  my  grandfather,  and  my  gssat^fpeand* 
father,  managed,  as  you  call  it,  to  get  along,  for  tha  last 
hundred  years,  well  awugb  on  the  west  side ;  and,  although 
we  are  not  quite  as  genteel  as  the  ensi,  we  will  d»  wtell 
enough.  The  Wallingford  sails  early  in  the  monuag,  to 
save  the  'tide ;  and  I  hope  your  lordship  will  tnnr  out  in 
season,  and  not  keep  us  waiting.  If  you  do,  I  shall  be 
genieel  enough  to  l^ve  you  behind.** 

I  lefl  Rupert  with  a  feeling  in  which  disgust  and 
were  blended.  I  wish  to  be  understood',  more  pevticularly 
as  I  know  I  am  writing  for  a  stiff-necked  generadon.  1 
never  was  guilty  of  the  weakness  of  decrying  a  thing  be- 
cause I  did  not  happen  to  possess  it  myself.  I  knew  my 
own  place  in  the  social  scale  perfectly;  nor  was  I,  ss  i 
have  just  said,  in  the  least  inclined  to  fancy  that  one  man 
was  as  good  as  another.  I  knew  very  well  that  this  was 
not  true,  either  in  nature  or  in  the  social  relations ;  in  poK* 
tical  axioms,  any  more  than  in  political  truths.  At  the  same 
time,  I  did  not  believe  nature  had  created  men  unequal,  in  the 
order  of  primogeniture  from  male  to  male.  Keeping  in  view 
all  the  facU,  I  was  perfectly  disposed  to  admit  that  habits,  edu- 
cation, association,  and  sometimes  chance  and  caprice,  drew 
distinctions  that  produced  great  benefits,  as  a  whole;  in  some 
small  degree  qualified,  perhaps,  by  cases  of  individual  injos* 
tice.  This  last  exception,  however,  being  applicable  to  all 
things  human,  it  had  no  influence  on  my  opinions,  which 
were  sound  and  healthful  on  all  these  points;  practical, 
common-sense-like,  and  in  conformity  with  the  decisions  of 
the  world  from  the  time  of  Moses  down  to  our  own,  or,  i 
dare  say,  of  Adam  himself,  if  the  truth  could  be  known; 
and,  as  I  have  said  more  than  once  in  these  rambling  me- 
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moiY&t  I  Wild  not  disposed  to  toke  a  fklsci  vie?*'  df  my'0f»ii 
Booial  position.  I  belonged,  at  most,  to  the  cbss  of  smnlf 
proprietors^  as  they  existed  in  the  last  century^  and  fiHed'  m 
very  useful  and  respectable  niche  between  tbB  jreoinan  awl 
gentleman,  considering,  the  last  strictly  in  refeoence  to  the 
upper  class  of  that  day.  Now^  it  statiok  ma  that  Enily 
MeHon,.  wilh  her  Ei^lish  Botions>  mighl  very  wett  dtaw  the 
distinctions  Rupert  had  mentioned ;  nor  am'  L  conseioug  of^ 
having  cared  much  about  it,  th^H;^  she  did.  If  I  were  a 
less  important  person  on  terra  Jirmmi  with'  all  the  osa^ 
and  notions  of  or(finary  society  producing  their  mfluencO) 
than  I  had  been  when  in  oofmnand  ol  the  Crisis,  in  the  cen^ 
tre  of  the  Pacific,  so  was  Misa  Merton  a  less  important 
young  lady,  in  the  midst  of  the  beauty  of  New  York,  than 
she  had  be^  in  the  isolatioil  of  MarUe  Land.  This  I  could 
feel  very  distinelly.  But  Lucy'a  suppoaed*  defection  did 
more  than  annoy  me.  i  felt  humbled,  mortified^  grieved*  I 
had  alwayis  known  that  Lucy  was  better  connected  than  I 
was  myself,  and  I  had  ever  given  Rupert  and  her  the  benefil 
of  this  advantage,  a»  some  ofiset  to  my  ewn^and  Grace's 
larger  means ;  but  it  had  never  struck  me  that  either  the 
brother  or  sister  would  be  disposed  to  look  down  upon  us  in 
consequence.  The  world  is  everywh^re^-^and  America,  on 
aeeount  of  its  social  vicissitudes,  more  than  most  other  conn- 
tries —  constantly  exhibiting  pictures  of  the  stru^les  be^ 
tween  fallen  ccMosequence  and  rising  wealth.  The  last  ma j^ 
and  does  have  the  best  of  it,  in  the  mere  physical  part  of  the 
strife ;  but  in  the  more  moral,  if  such  a  word  can  be  used, 
the  quiet  ascendency  of  better  manners  and  ancient  ieco)« 
lections  is  very  apt  to  overshadow  the  fussy  pretensions  of 
the  vulgar  aspirant,  who  places  his  clauns  altogether  on  the 
all-mighty  ddlar.  It  is  vain  to  deny  itf  men  ever  have 
done  it,  and  probably  ever  will  defer  to  the  past,  hi  matters 
of  this  sort — ^it  being  much  with  us,  in  this  particular,  as  it 
is  with  our  own  lives,  which  have  had  all  their  greatest  en« 
joyments  in  bygone  days.  I  knew  all  this— felt  all  this — 
and  was  greatly  afraid  that  Lucy,  through  Mrs.  Bradfort's 
influence,  and  her  town  associations,  might  have  learned  to 
regard  me  as  Captain  Wallingford,  of  tfa^  merchant^seryicey 
and  the  son  of  another  Captain  Wallingibrd  of  the  same  line 
in  life.  I  determined,  theieferei  to  watch  her  with  jeakMie 
30* 
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ftttentioii,  during  the  few  days  I  was  to  remain  at  Clawbonny  • 
With  such  generous  intentions,  the  reader  is  not  to  be  sur- 
prised if  I  found  some  of  that  for  which  I  so  earnestly 
sought — ^people  being  very  apt  to  find  precisely  the  thing  for 
which  they  look,  when  it  is  not  lost  money. 

The  next  morning  we  were  all  punctual,  and  sailed  at  the 
proper  hour.  The  Mertons  seemed  pleased  with  the  river, 
and,  having  a  fresh  southerly  wind  in  our  favour,  with  a 
strong  flood-tide,  we  actually  landed  at  the  mill  the  same 
aAemoon.  Everything  b  apt  to  be  agreeable  when  the  tra- 
veller gets  on  famously ;  and  I  thought  I  never  saw  Emily 
in  better  spirits  than  she  was  when  we  first  reached  the  top 
of  the  ascent  that  lies  above  the  landing.  I  had  given  her 
my  arm,  as  due  to  hospitality,  while  the  others  got  up  as 
they  could ;  for  I  observed  that  Rupert  assisted  no  one.  As 
for  Lucy,  I  was  still  too  much  vexed  with  her,  and  had  been 
so  all  day,  to  be  as  civil  as  I  ought.  We  were  soon  at  a 
point  that  commanded  a  view  of  the  house,  meadows,  orch- 
ards and  fields. 

<'  This,  then,  is  Clawbonny  1"  exclaimed  Emily,  as  soon 
as  I  pointed  out  the  place  to  her.  **  Upon  my  word,  a  very 
pretty  farm,  Captain  Wallingford.  Even  prettier  than  you 
represented  it  to  be,  Mr.  Rupert  Hardinge." 

**  Oh  1  I  always  do  justice  to  everything  of  Wallingford's, 
you  know.  We  were  children  together,  and  became  so 
much  attached  in  early  life,  that  it 's  no  wonder  we  remain 
so  in  these  our  later  days." 

Rupert  was  probably  nearer  the  truth  than  he  imagined, 
when  he  made  this  speech ;  my  regard  for  him,  by  this  time, 
being  pretty  much  reduced  to  habit ;  and  certainly  it  had  no 
increase  from  any  fresh  supplies  of  respect.  I  began  to 
hope  he  might  not  marry  Grace,  though  I  had  formerly 
looked  forward  to  the  connection  as  a  settled  thing.  **  Let 
him  get  Miss  Merton,  if  he  can,"  I  said  to  myself;  **  it  will 
be  no  great  acquisition,  I  fancy,  to  either  side." 

How  different  was  it  with  his  father,  and,  I  may  add, 
with  Lucy  1  The  old  gentleman  turned  to  me,  with  tears  in 
his  eyes ;  pointed  to  the  dear  old  house,  with  a  look  of  de- 
light ;  and  then  took  my  arm,  without  reference  to  the  wants 
of  Miss  Merton,  and  led  me  on,  conversing  earnestly  of  my 
affiurs,  and  of  his  own  stewardship.     Lucy  had  her  father's 
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arm,  on  the  other  side ;  and  the  good  divine  was  too  much 
accustomed  to  her,  to  mind  the  presence  of  his  daughter. 
Away  we  three  went,  therefore,  leading  the  way,  while  Ru- 
pert took  charge  of  Emily  and  Grace.  Major  Merton  fol- 
lowed, leaning  on  his  own  man. 

**  It  is  a  lovely — it  is  a  lovely  spot.  Miles,"  said  Mr.  Har- 
dinge ;  *'  and  1  do  most  sincerely  hope  you  will  never  think 
of  tearing  down  that  respectahle-looking,  comfortable,  sub- 
stantial, good  old-fashioned  house,  to  build  a  new  one." 

"  Why  should  I,  dear  sir  1  The  house,  with  an  occasional 
addition,  all  built  in  the  same  style,  has  served  us  a  century, 
and  may  very  well  serve  another.  Why  should  I  wish  for 
more,  or  a  better  house  1" 

"  Why,  sure  enough  ?  But,  now  you  are  a  sort  of  a 
merchant,  you  may  grow  rich,  and  wish  to  be  the  proprietor 
of  a  seaty 

The  time  had  been,  when  such  thoughts  oflen  crossed  my 
mind ;  but  I  cared  less  for  them,  then.  To  own  a  seat^  was 
the  great  object  of  my  ambition  in  boyhood ;  but  the  thought 
had  weakened  by  time  and  reflection.  • 

"  What  does  Lucy  think  of  the  matter?  Do  I  want,  or 
indeed  deserve,  a  better  house  1" 

"  I  shall  not  answer  either  question,"  replied  the  dear 
girl,  a  little  saucily,  I  thought.  "  L  do  not  understand  your 
wants;  and  do  not  choose  to  speak  of  your  deservings.  But 
I  fancy  the  question  will  be  settled  by  a  certain  Mrs.  Wal- 
lingford,  one  of  these  days.  Clever  women  generally  deter- 
mine these  things  for  their  husbands." 

I'  endeavoured  to  catph  Lucy's  eye,  when  this  was  said, 
by  leaning  a  little  forward  myself;  but  the  girl  turned  her 
head  in  such  a  manner  as  prevented  my  seeing  her  face. 
The  remark  was  not  lost  on  Mr.  Hardinge,  however,  who 
took  it  up  with  warmth,  and  all  the  interest  of  a  most  pure 
and  disinterested  affection. 

"  I  suppose  you  mil  think  of  marrying  one  of  these  days. 
Miles,"  he  said ;  "  but,  on  no  account,  marry  a  woman  who 
will  desert  Clawbonny,  or  who  would  wish  materially  to 
alter  it.  No  good-hearted  woman,  indeed — no  true-hearted 
woman — ^would  ever  dream  of  either.  Dear  me  I  dear  me  I 
the  happy  days  and  the  sorrowful  days — ^the  gracious  mer- 
cies of  Providence,  and  the  chastening  afflictiont— that  I 


myBeir  have  Men,  and  felt,  and  witDeased,  liBdev  tfattB  same- 

wofs !" 

This  was  followed  by  a  lort  of  enainenitioB  of  the  evenla 
of  the  last  forty  yoirs,  including  pasaagea  in  the  lives  of  all 
who  had  dwelt  at  the  farm;  the  whole  concluding  with  the 
divine's  solemnly  repeating — ^'^  No»  no  1  Miles ;  do  not  think, 
even,  of  marrying  a  woman  who  would  wish  you  to  desert^ 
^  maieridly  alter,  Clawhoony." 


CHAPTEB  XXIIL 

**  If  thou  be*8t  rated  by  thy  eitiiiiatioD, 
Thoa  dost  deaenre  enough;  and  yet  esoogb 
May  not  extend  so  fiir  as  to  the  lady.*^ 

Merehant  of  Vemee. 

Nbxt  moraing,  I  was  early  aibot,  and'  I  found  Grace  as 
much  alive  to  the  charms  of  home,  as  I  was  myseHl  She 
put  on  a  gypsy,  and  accompaDied  me  into  the  garden, 
where  to  my  surprise,  I  found  Lucy.  It  looked  like  old 
times  to  be  in  that  spot,  again,  with  those  two  dear  girls. 
Rupert  alone  was  wanting  to  complete  the  picture ;  but,  I 
had  an  intimate  conviction  that  Rupert,  as  he  had  been  at 
least,  could  never  come  within  the  setting  of  the  femily 
group  again.  I  was  rejoiced,  however,  to  see  Lucy,  and 
more  so,  just  where  I  fcmnd  her,  and  I  believe  totd  h^r  as 
much  with  my  eyes.  The  charming  girl  looked  happier 
than  she  had  appeared  the  day  beibre,  or  for  many  previous 
days  indeed,  and  I  felt  less  apprehension  than  of  late,  con- 
cerning her  haying  met  with  any  agreeable  youth  ofa  more 
genteel  profession  than  that  of  a  merchant-captain. 

"  I  did  not  expect  to  find  ymi  here,  Miss  Lucy,"  cried 
Grace,  "  eating  half- ripe  currants,  too,  or  my  eyes  deceive 
me,  at  this  early  hour  in  the  morning.  It  is  not  twenty 
minutes  since  you  were  in  your  own  room,  quite  un- 
adorned." 

^ "  The  green  fruit-  of  dear  Clawbonny  is  better  than  the 
ripe  Ihtif  of  those  vile  New  York  markets  !**  exclaimed 


Xuey,  <with  a  Ifeovonr  so  )n&liind  tt-to  ifedndraay  anapMMm 
«f  acting.  ^  I  flftiould  prefer  a  Olawboimy  potatoe,  rto  « 
I«ew  York  feadi  1" 

Grace  smiled,  and,  as  aaon  as  Lucy's  animatiQa  had  a 
lil&le  subsided,  «fte  blushed. 

''  How  much  better  would  it  be,  Miles,"  my  aiater  re- 
journed, '*  could  you  be  induced  to  think  and  feel  with  us, 
and  quit  the  seas,  to  oome  and  live  fer  the  rest  of  yottr  dajirs 
on  the  spot  where  yonr  fethers  have  so  long  Hved  before 
you.    Would  it  not,  Lucy  ?" 

^*  Miles  will  never  do  thaiy^  Lucy  answered,  with  em- 
phasis. ^  Men  are  not  like  Us  females  who  love  everything 
•we  love  at  all,  with  our  whole  hearts.  Men  prefer  wander- 
ing about,  and  being  shipwrecked,  and  left  on  dasert  islands, 
to  remaining  .quietly  at  home,  on  their  own  farms.  No,  no; 
you  '11  never  persuade  Miles  to  do  tkatj** 

^  I  am  i^ot  astonished  my  brother  thinks  desert  islands 
fiuch  pleasaat  abodes,  when  he  can  find  companions  like 
Miss  Merton  on  them." 

«<  You  will  remember,  sister  of  mine,  in  the  first  place, 
that  Marble  Land  is  very  fer  from  being  a  desert  island  at 
all ;  and,  in  the  next,  that  I  first  found  Miss  Merton  in  Hyde 
Park,  London ;  almost  in  the  canal,  for  that  matter." 

"  I  think  it  a  little  odd  that  Miles  never  told  us  all  about 
this,  in  his  letters,  at  the  time,  Lucy.  When  young  gentle- 
men drag  young  ladies  out  of.  canals,  their  friends  at  home 
have  a  right  to  know  something  of  the  matter." 

How  much  unnecessary  misery  is  inflicted  by  unmeaning 
expressions  like  this.  Grace  spoke  lightly,  and  probabfy 
without  a  second  thought  about  the  matter ;  but  the  little 
she  said,  not  only  made  me  thoughtful  and  uneasy,  but  it 
drove  everything  like  a  smile  from  the  usually  radiant  ooud* 
tenaaoe  of  her  friend.  The  conversation  dragged;  andf 
soon  afler,  we  returned  together  to  the  house. 

I  was  much  occupied  that  morning,  in  riding  about  thn 
place  with  Mr.  I^urdtnge,  and  in  listening  to  bis  nnrntmt  nf 
his  stewardship.  With  the  main  results  I  wnn  ntt*t*M(ly 
acquainted — nay,  possessed  them  in  the  Dawn,  — liiO  flm 
d(  iuils  had  all  to  be  gone  over,  with  the  most  mittnth  f««H*H. 
racy.  A  more  simple-minded  being  thore  wns  fihf  mm  mtt-ftt 
than  Mr.  Hardinge ;  and,  that  my  affairs  (urtKHl  mil  AH  WmM 
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was  the  result  of  tlie  prosperous  oonditkm  of  the  coQntiy  at 
that  day,  the  system  my  father  had  adopted  in  his  life-time^ 
and  the  good  qualities  of  the  different  agents  he  had  chosen, 
every  one  of  whom  remained  in  the  situation  in  which  he 
was  at  the  sad  moment  of  the  fiital  accident  at  the  mill. 
Had  matters  really  depended  on  the  knowledge  and  manage- 
ment of  the  most  excellent  divine,  they  would  soon  have 
been  at  sizes  and  sevens. 

**  I  am  no  believer  in  miracles,  my  dear  Miles,"  observed 
my  guardian,  with  amusing  self-complacency ;  **  but  I  do 
think  a  change  has  been  wrought  in  me,  to  meet  the  emer- 
gencies of  a  situation,  in  which  the  interests  of  two  orphans 
have  been  so  suddenly  intrusted  to  my  guidance  and  care. 
Grod  be  thanked !  everything  prospers ;  your  alMrs,  as  well 
as  those  of  my  dear  Grace.  It  is  wonderful,  boy,  how  a 
man  of  my  habits  has  been  directed  in  his  purchases  of 
wheat,  for  instance ;  I,  who  never  bought  a  bushel  until  the 
whole  responsibility  of  your  mills  fell  upon  m^  shoulders. 
I  take  no  credit  to  myself  for  it — ^no  credit  to  myself  I'* 

**  I  hope  the  miller  has  not  been  backward,  my  dear  sir, 
in  giving  you  all  the  assistance  in  his  power." 

*'  Moi^n  ? —  yes ;  he  is  always  ready,  and  you  know  I 
never  forget  to  send  him  into  the  market  to  both  buy  and 
sell.  Really,  his  advice  has  been  so  excellent,  that  to  me  it 
has  the  appearance  of  being  almost  miraculous — ^prophetic, 
I  should  say,  were  it  not  improper.  We  should  avoid  all 
exaggeration  in  our  gratitude,  boy." 

**Very  truly,  sir.  And  in  what  manner  have  you 
managed  to  get  along  so  well  with  the  crops,  on  the  place, 
itself?" 

*^  Favoured  by  the  same  great  adviser,  Miles.  It  is  really 
wonderful,  the  crops  we  have  had  ;  and  the  judgment  that 
has  been  so  providentially  shown  in  the  management  of  the 
fields,  as  well  as  of  the  mills !" 

<*  Of  course,  sir,  old  Hiram  (Neb's  uncle)  has  always 
been  ready  to  give  you  his  aid  ?  —  Hiram  has  a  great  deal 
of  judgment,  in  his  way." 

'« No  doubt — no  doubt — Hiram  and  I  have  done  it  all,  led 
by  a  Providential  counsel.  Well,  my  boy,  you  ought  to  U* 
satisfied  with  your  earthly  lot ;  for  everything  seems  to  prosper 
that  belongs  to  you.     Of  course,  you  will  marry,  one  c^ 
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diese  days,  and  transmit  this  place  to  your  son,  as  it  haa 
been  received  from  your  fathers  1" 

**  I  keep  that  hope  in  perspective,  sir ;  or,  as  we  sailors 
say,  for  a  sheet-anchor." 

"  Your  hope  of  salvation,  boy,  is  your  sheet-anchor,  I 
trust.  Nevertheless,  we  are  not  to  be  too  hard  on  young 
men,  and  must  let  them  have  a  little  romance  in  their  com- 
positions. Yes,  yes ;  I  trust  you  will  not  become  so  much 
wedded  to  your  ship,  as  not  to  think  of  taking  a  wife,  one 
of  these  days.  It  will  be  a  happy  hour  to  me,  when  I  can 
see  another  Mrs.  Miles  Wallingford  at  Clawbonny.  She 
will  be  the  third ;  for  I  can  remember  your  grandmother." 

"  Can  you  recommend  to  me  a  proper  person  to  fill  that 
honourable  station,  sir?"  said  I,  smiling  to  myself,  and  ex- 
ceedingly curious  to  hear  the  answer. 

'*  What  do  you  think  of  this  Miss  Merton,  boy  ?  She  is 
handsome,  and  that  pleases  young  men ;  clever,  and  that 
pleases  old  ones ;  well-educated,  and  that  will  last,  when  the 
beauty  is  gone ;  and,  so  far  as  I  can  judge,  amiable ;  and 
that  is  as  necessary  to  a  wife,  as  fidelity.  Marry  no  wo- 
man^ Mil€8y  that  i8  not  amiable  P* 

"  May  I  ask  whcU  you  call  amiable,  sir  ?  —  And,  when 
that  question  is  answered,  I  may  venture  to  go  so  far  as  to 
inquire  whom  you  call  amiable  ?" 

***  Very  sensible  distinctions,  and  such  as  are  entitled  to 
fair  answers ;  at  least  the  first.  I  do  not  call  levity,  amia 
bility ;  nor  mere  constitutional  gaiety.  Some  of  the  seem- 
ingly most  light-hearted  women  I  have  ever  known,  have 
been  anything  but  amiable.  There  must  be  an  unusual 
absence  of  selfishness, — a  person  must  live  less  for  herself, 
than  others— or  rather,  must  find  her  own  happiness  in  the 
happiness  of  those  she  loves,  to  make  a  truly  amiable  wo- 
man. Heart  and  principle  are  at  the  bottom  of  what  is 
truly  amiable;  though  temperament  and  disposition  un- 
doubtedly contribute.  As  for  the  toAom,  your  own  sister 
Grace  is  a  truly  amiable  young  woman.  I  never  knew  her 
do  anything  to  hurt  another's  feelings  in  my  life." 

"  I  suppose  you  will  admit,  sir,  I  cannot  very  well  marry 
Grace?" 

"  I  wish  you  could,  with  all  my  heart — ^yes,  with  all  my 
heart  1    Were  not  you  and  Grace  brother  and  sister,  I  should 
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lider  mywlf  well  quit  of  the  lespoosilMlity.of  mjr  gmt^ 
dianship,  in  seeing  you  man  and  wife." 

**  As  that  is  out  of  the  question)  I  am  not  without  hopes 

rou  can  mention  another  who  will  do  just  aa  well,  so  fiir  is 
am  concerned." 

«^  Welly  these  is  this  Miss  Merton — though  I  do  not  know 
her  wril  enouffh  to  ventuxe  absolutely  on  a  leoommeodatioiu 
Now,  I  told  Lucy,  bo  later  than  yesterday^  while  we  wave 
CD  the  river,  and  as  you  were  pointing  out  to  Miss  JieuliMi 
the  ferts  in  the  Highhuidsj  that  I  thought  you  would  make 
one  of  the  handsomest  oouples  in  the  state*-and,  nxnnover, 
I  told  her  —  bless  me,  how  this  com  grows  I  The  plants 
will  be  in  tassel  in  a  few  days,  and  the  crop  must  turn  out 
-most  beneficent — truly,  truly --there  is  a  providence  in  afl 
things ;  for,  at  first,  I  was  fer  putting  the  com  on  yonder 
'hill-side,  and  the  potatoes  here ;  but  old  Hiram  was  led  by 
flome  invisible  agency  to  imitt  an  this  fidd  for  the  corn,  and 
the  hill-side  for  the  potatoes — and,  now,  look,  and  see  what 
crops  are  in  promise  1  Think  of  a  nigger's  blundering  on 
such  a  thing  i" 

In  1802,  even  well-educated  and  wdl-intentioned  clergy* 
men  had  no  scruples  in  saying  "  nigger." 

**  But,  sir,  you  have  quite  forgotten  to  add  what  else  you 
told  Lucy  ?" 

"  True— trae— it  is  very  natural  that  you  should  prefer 
hearing  me  talk  about  Miss  Merton,  to  hearing  roe  talk 
about  potatoes— I  Ml  tell  that  to  Lucy,  too,  you  may  depend 
on  it." 

'*I  sincerely  hope  you  will  do  no  such  thing,  my.  dear 
sir,"  I  cried,  in  no  little  alarm. 

'*Ah!  that  betrays  guilt-^conscioasness,  I  shomfiaay ; 
-(or  what  guilt  can  there  be  in  a  virtuous  love?— «and  rely  on 
it,  both  the  girls  shall  know  all  about  it  Lucy  and  L  often 
talk  over  your  matters,  Miles ;  for  she  loves  you  as  well 
as  your  own  sister.  Ah  1  my  fine  fellow,  you  bhidh  >at 
it,  like  a  girl  of  sixteen  1  But,  there  is  nothing  to  be 
ashamed  of,  and  there  is  no  occasion  for  blushes." 

**  Well,  sir,  letting  my  blushes  — the  blushes  of  a  ship* 
master !  —  but  setting  aside  my  blushes,  for  mercy's  sake 
what  more  did  you  tell  Lucy  7" 

What  more  1    Why  I  told  her.  how  yon  nad  been  ona 
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^Mert  island,  quite  alone  as  one  might  say,  with  Miss  Mer- 
loD,  and  how  you  had  been  at  sea,  living  in  the  same  cabin 
«8  it  were,  for  nine  months ;  and  it  would  be  wonderful  •— 
%ironderrul,  indeed,  if  two  so  handsome  young  persons  should 
not  feel  an  attachment  for  each  other.  Country  might 
tnake  some  differenoe,  to  be  sure — ^" 

"And  station,  sir?  — What  do  you  think  would  biff  thie 
influence  of  the  diflference  of  station,  ahsoT'* 

^  Station  {-—Bless  me,  Miles ;  what  diflTerence  in  station  is 
there  between  you  and  Miss  Merton,  that  it  should  cause 
ttny  obstacle  to  your  union  V* 

"  You  know  what  it  is,  sir,  as  well  as  I  do  myself.  She 
IS  the  daughter  of  an  ofiker  in  the  British  army,  and  I  am 
^he  master  of  a  ship.  You  will  admit,  I  presume,  Mr.  Har- 
dinge,  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  difl^rence  in  station  V* 

"Beyond  all  question.  It  is  exceedingly  useful  to  re- 
member it ;  and  I  greatly  fear  the  loose  appointments  of 
magistrates  and  other  functionaries,  that  are  making  round 
the  country,  will  bring  all  our  notions  on  such  subjects  into 
great  confusion.  I  can  understand  fhat  one  man  is  as  good 
as  another  in  rights.  Miles ;  but  I  cannot  understand  he  is 
any  better,  because  he  happens  to  be  uneducated,  ignorant, 
or  a  blackguard." 

Mr.  Hardinge  was  a  sensible  man  in  all  such  distinctions, 
though  so  simple  in  connection  with  other  matters. 

"  You  can  have  no  difficulty,  however,  in  understanding 
that,  in  New  York,  for  instance,  I  should  not  be  considered 
the  equal  of  Major  Merton — I  mean  socially,  altogether,  and 
not  in  personal  merit,  or  the  claims  which  years  give  — 
and  of  course,  not  the  equal  of  his  daughter  V* 

••  Why — yes — I  know  what  you  mean,  now.  There  may 
be  some  little  inequality  in  that  sense,  perhaps ;  but  Claw- 
bonay,  and  the  ship,  and  the  money  at  use,  would  be  very 
apt  to  strike  a  balance. ** 

**  I  am  afraid  not,  sir.  I  should  have  studied  law,  sir, 
had  I  wished  to  make  myself  a  gentleman.'' 

"  There  are  lots  of  vulgar  fellows  getting  into  the  law, 
Miles— -men  who  hayo  not  half  your  clairns  to  be  considered 
gentlemen.  I  hope  you  do  not  Ihiqk  I  wished  you  and  Ru- 
pert to  stqdy  law  in  order  to  make  gentlemen  of  you  7  • 

^  Ifq,  air ;  it  was  unnecessary  to  take  that  step  as  regar(b 
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-Rapert,  who  was  fuliy  born  in^  the  statioo.  Clergyi 
have  a  decided  position  all  over  the  world,  I  belike;  and 
theo  you  are  extremely  well  connected  otherwise,  Mr.  Har- 
dinge.  Rupert  has  no  occasion  for  such  an  assistance^ 
with  me  it  was  a  little  different." 

*'  Miles — Miles — this  is  a  strange  fancy  to  come  over  a 
young  man  in  your  situation  ^  and  who,  I  am  afraid,  haa 
been  the  subject  of  envy,  only  too  oflen,  to  Rupert  I" 

**  If  the  truth  were  known,  Mr.  Hardinge,  I  dare  say  both 
Rupert  and  Lucy,  in  their  secret  hearts,  think  they  possess 
advantages,  in  the  way  of  social  statioo,  that  do  not  belong 
to  Grace  and  myself." 

Mr.  Hardinge  looked  hurt,  and  I  was  soon  sorry  that  I 
had  made  this  speech.  Nor  would  I  have  the  reader  ima- 
gine that  what  I  had  said,  proceeded  in  the  least  from  that 
narrow  selfish  feeling,  which,  under  the  blustering  preten- 
sion of  equality,  presumes  to  deny  the  existence  of  a  very 
potent  social  fact ;  but  simply  from  the  sensitiveness  of  feel- 
ingSy  which,  on  this  subject,  were  somewhat  in  danger  of 
becoming  morbid,  through  the  agency  of  the  most  powerful 
passion  of  the  human  heart — or,  that  which  has  well  been 
called  the  master-passion.  Nevertheless,  Mr.  Hardinge  was 
much  too  honest  a  man  to  deny  a  truth,  and  much  too  sio- 
cere  to  wish  even  to  prevaricate  about  it,  however  unplea- 
sant it  might  be  to  acknowledge  it,  in  all  its  impleasant 
bearings. 

*'  I  now  understand  you.  Miles ;  and  it  would  be  idle  to 
pretend  that  there  is  not  some  justice  in  what  you  say, 
though  I  attach  very  little  importance  to  it,  myself.  Rupert 
is  not  exactly  what  I  could  wish  him  to  be  in  all  things,  and 
possibly  he  may  be  coxcomb  enough,  at  times,  to  fancy  he 
has  this  slight  advantage  over  you, — but,  as  for  Lucy,  I  *li 
engage  she  never  thinks  of  you  but  as  a  second  brother-— 
and  that  she  loves  you  exactly  as  she  loves  Rupert." 

Mr.  Hardinge^s  simplicity  was  of  proof,  and  it  was  klle  to 
think  of  making  any  impression  on  it.  I  changed  the  sub- 
ject, therefore,  and  this  was  easily  enough  done,  by  begin- 
ning again  to  talk  about  the  potatoes.  I  was  far  from  being 
easy,  nevertheless;  for  I  could  not  avoid  seeing  that  the 
good  divine's  restlessness  might  readily  widen  the  little 
breach  which  had  opened  between  his  daughter  and  myself. 
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That  day,  at  dinner,  I  discovered  that  Grace's  winter  in  town 
had  led  to  a.  sensible  melioration  of  the  domestic  economy ; 
most  especially  as  related  to  the  table.  My  father  and  mo- 
ther  had  introduced  some  changes,  which  rendered  the 
Clawbonny  household  affairs  a  little  different  from  those  of 
most  other  of  the  IJlster  county  families  near  our  own  class ; 
but  their  innovations,  or  improvements,  or  whatever  they 
might  be  called,  were  far  from  being  as  decided  as  those 
introduced  by  their  daughter.  Nothing,  perhaps,  sooner 
denotes  the  condition  of  people,  than  the  habits  connected 
with  the  table.  If  eating  and  drinking  be  not  done  in  a 
certain  way,  and  a  way  founded  in  reason,  too,  as  indeed 
are  nearly  all  the  customs  of  polished  life,  whatever  may  be 
the  6ant  of  the  ultras  of  reason— but,  if  eating  and  drinking 
be  not  done  in  a  certain  way,  your  people  of  the  world  per- 
ceive it  sooner  than  almost  anything  else.  There  is,  also, 
more  of  common  sense  and  innate  fitness,  in  the  usages  of 
the  table,  so  long  as  they  are  not  dependent  on  mere  caprice, 
than  in  almost  any  other  part  of  our  deportment;  for 
everybody  must  eat,  and  most  persons  choose  to  eat  decently. 
I  had  been  a  little  nervous  on  the  subject  of  the  Mertons,  in 
connection  with  the  Clawbonny  table,  I  will  confess ;  and 
great  was  my  delight  when  I  found  the  breakfast  going  off 
so  well.  As  for  the  Major,  himself  by  no  means  familiar 
with  the  higher  classes  of  his  own  country,  he  had  that  great 
stamp  of  a  gentleman,  simplicity ;  and  he  was  altogether 
above  the  cockney  distinctions  of  eating  and  drinking ;  those 
about  cheese  and  mall  liquors,  and  such  vulgar  niceties ; 
nor  was  he  a  man  to  care  about  the  silver-forkisms ;  but  he 
understood  that  portion  of  the  finesse  of  the  table  which  de- 
pended on  reason  and  taste,  and  was  accustomed  to  observe- 
it.  This  I  knew  from  near  a  twelve-month's  intercourse, 
and  I  had  feared  we  might  turn  out  to  be  a  little  too  rustic. 

Grace  had  made  provisions  against  all  this,  with  a  tact 
and  judgment  for  which  I  could  have  worshipped  her.  I 
knew  the  viands,  the  vegetables,  and  the  wines  would  all  be 
pood  of  their  kind,  for  in  these  we  seldom  failed ;  nor  did 
I  distrust  the  cookery,  the  English-descended  families  of 
Che  Middle  States,  of  my  class,  understanding  that  to  per- 
fection ;  but  I  feared  we  should  fail  in  those  little  incidents 
of  style  and  arrangement,  and  in  the  order  of  the  service, 
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that  denote  a  veli-regulated  table.    This  ia  just  what  Graoa  . 
bad  seen  to ;  and  I  found  that  a  great  revolution  had  beeo 
quietly  cfiected  in  this  branch  of  our  domestic  economy 
during  my  absence ;  thanks  to  Grace's  observations  while 
at  Mrs.  Bradfort's. 

Emily  seemed  pleased  at  dinner,  and  Lucy  could  again 
laugh  and  smile.  Ader  the  cloth  was  removed,  the  Major 
and  Mr.  Hardinge  discussed  a  bottle  of  Madeira,  and  that 
too  of  a  quality  of  which  I  had  no  reason  to  be  ashamed; 
while  we  young  people  withdrew  together  to  a  little  piazsea, 
that  was  in  the  shade  at  that  hour,  and  took  seats,  for  a 
chat..  Rupert  was  permitted  to  smoke,  on  condition  that  he 
would  not  approach  within  fifteen  feet  of  the  party.  No 
sooner  was  this  little  group  thus  arranged,  the  three  girls  in 
a  crescent,  than  I  disappeared. 

**  Grace,  I  have  not  yet  spoken  to  you  of  a  necklace  of 
])earls  possessed  by  your  humble  servant,"  I  cried,  as  my 
foot  again  touched  the  piazza.  —  "I  would  not  say  a  woid 
about  it—" 

"  Yet,  Lucy  and  I  heard  all  about  it — "  answered  Grace, 
with  provoking  calmness,  ^'  but  would  not  ask  to  see  it,  ieat 
you  should  accuse  us  of  girlish  curiosity.  We  wailed  yoor 
high  pleasure,  in  the  matter." 

"  You  and  Lucy  heard  I  had  such  a  necklace !" 

"  Most  unquestionably ;  I,  Grace  Wallingford,  and  she, 
Lucy  Hardinge.  I  hope  it  is  no  infringement  on  the  rights 
of  Mr.  Miles  Clawbonny  —  "  so  the  girls  often  called  me, 
when  they  affected  to  think  I  was  on  my  high-ropes  —  "I 
hope  it  is  no  infringement  on  the  rights  of  Mr.  Miles  Claw- 
bonny to  say  as  much." 

**  And  pray  how  could  you  and  Lucy  know  anything 
about  it?" 

^  Tl^t  is  altogether  another  question ;  perhaps  we  may 
accord  an  answer,  after  we  have  seen  the  necklace." 

"  Miss  Merton  told  us,  Miles,"  said  Lucy,  looking  at  me 
with  gentleness,  for  she  saw  I  really  wi&hed  an  answer ;  and 
'what  could  Lucy  Hardinge  ever  refuse  me,  that  was  right 
in  itself,  when  she  saw  my  feelings  were  really  interested  T 

"  Miss  Merton  1  Then  I  have  been  betrayed,  and  the 
surprise  I  anticipated  is  lost." 

I  was  vexed,  and  my  manner  must  have  shown  it  in  o 
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slight  degree.  Emily  coloured,  bit  her  lip,  and  said  nothing ; 
but  Grace  made  her  excuses  with  more  spirit  than  it  wa» 
usual  for  her  to  show. 

"You  are  rightly  punished.  Master  Miles,"  she  cried j 
**for  you  had  no  business  to  anticipate  surprises.  They  are 
vulgar  things  at  best,  and  they  are  worse  than  that  when, 
they  come  &om  a  distance  of  fifteen  thousand  miles — from 
a  brother  to  a  sister.  Besides,  you  have  surprised  us  suffi* 
ciently  once,  already,  in  connection  with  Miss  Merton." 

"  I !"  I  exclaimed. 

«  Me  1"  added  Emily. 

"  Yes,  I  and  me ;  did  you  tell  us  one  word  about  her,  in 
your  letters  1  and  have  you*  not  now  both  surprised  and  de- 
lighted us,  by  making  us  acquainted  with  so  charming  a 
person  ?  I  can  pardon  such  a  surprise,  on  account  of  it» 
consequences ;  but  nothing  so  vulgar  as  a  surprise  about 
pearls." 

Emily  blushed  now;  and  in  her  it  was  possible  to  tell 
the  difference  between  a  blush  and  the  sufilision  that  aroso 
from  a  different  feeling ;  but  she  looked  immensely  superior 
to  •anything  like  explanations. 

«  Captain  Wallingford"— how  I  disliked  that  Captain — 
^'Captain  Wallingford  can  have  but  little  knowledge  of 
youi^  ladies,"  she  said,  coldly,  "if  he  supposes  such  pearls 
as  he  possesses  would  not  form  the  subject  of  their  conver- 
sation," 

I  was  coxcomb  enough  to  fancy  Emily  was  vexed  that  E 
had  neglected  to  be  noore  particular  about  her  being  on  the 
island,  and  her  connection  with  the  ship.  This  might  have' 
been  a  mistake^  however. 

"  Let  us  see  the  pearls.  Miles  |  and  that  will  plead  your 
apology,"  said  Lucy. 

*•  There,  then — your  charming  eyes,  yonng  ladies,  never 
looked  on  pearls  Kke  those,  before." 

Female  nature  could  not  suppress  the  exclamations  of 
belight  that  succeeded.  Even  Rupert,  who  had  a  besetting 
weakness  on  the  subject  of  all  personal  ornaments,  laid  aside 
his  segar,  and  came  within  the  prescribed  distance,  the  better 
to  admire.  It  was  admitted  all  round.  New  York  had  no- 
thing to  compare  with  them.  I  then  mentioned  that  they 
Lad  been  fished  up  by  myself  from  the  depths  of  the 
31* 
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**  How  much  that  adds  to  their  value  1"  said  Lucy,  ia  • 
low  voice,  but  in  her  warm,  sincere  manner. 

**  That  was  getting  them  cheap,  was  it  not,  Miss  Walling- 
Ibrd  ?"  inquired  Emity,  with  an  emphasis  I  disliked. 

"  Very ;  though  I  agree  with  Lucy/  it  makes  them  ao 
much  the  more  valuable." 

**  If  Miss  Merton  will  forget  my  charge  of  treason,  and 
condescend  to  put  on  the  necklace,  you  will  all  see  it  to 
much  greater  advantage  than  at  present.  If  a  fine  necklace 
embellishes  a  fine  woman,  the  advantage  is  quite  reciprocal. 
I  have  seen  my  pearls  once  already  on  her  neck,  and  know 
the  effect" 

A  wish  of  Grace's  aided  my  application,  and  Emily 
placed  the  ornaments  around  her  throat  The  dazzling 
whiteness  of  her  skin  gave  a  lustre  to  the  pearls  that  they 
certainly  did  not  previously  possess.  One  scarcely  knew 
which  to  admire  the  most — the  ornaments,  or  their  setting. 

"  How  very,  very  beautiful  they  are  now  /"  cried  Lucy, 
in  generous  admiration.  **  Oh !  Miss  Merton,  pearls  should 
ever  be  your  ornaments." 

"  Those  pearls,  you  mean,  Lucy,"  put  in  Rupert,  who 
was  always  extremely  liberal  with  other  people's  means ; 
**  the  necklace  ought  never  to  be  removed." 

**  Miss  Merton  knows. their  destination,"  I  said,  gallantly , 
"  and  the  terms  of  ownership." 

Emily  slowly  undid  the  clasp,  placed  the  string  befoxe 
her  eyes,  and  looked  at  it  long  and  silently. 

**  And  what  is  this  destination.  Miles?  What  these  terms 
of  ownership?"  my  sister  asked. 

"  Of  course  he  means  them  for  you,  dear,"  Lucy  remarked 
in  haste.  **  For  whom  else  can  he  intend  such  an  orna- 
ment ?" 

"  You  are  mistaken,  Miss  Hardinge.  Grace  must  excuse 
me  for  being  a  little  selfish  this  time,  at  least  I  do  not  in- 
tend those  pearls  for  Miss  Wallingford,  but  for  Mrs.  WaU 
lingford,  should  there  ever  be  such  a  person." 

"  Upon  my  word,  such  a  double  temptation,  my  boy,  I 
wonder  Miss  Merton  ever  had  the  fortitude  to  remove  them 
from  the  enviable  position  they  so  lately  occupied,"  cried 
Rupert,  glancing  meaningly  towards  Emily,  who  returned 
the  look  with  a  slight  smi&. 
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*^  or  course,  Miss  Meiton  understood  that  my  r^nark  was 
ventured  in  pleasantry/"  I  said  stifBy,  *^  and  not  in  presump- 
tion. It  was  decided,  however,  when  in  the  Pacific,  that 
these  pearls  ought  to  have  that  destination.  It  is  true,  Claw- 
bonny  is  not  the  Pacific,  and  one  may  be  pardoned  for  seeing 
things  a  little  diffefently  here,  from  what  they  appeared 
there.  /  I  have  a  few  more  pearls,  however,  very  in^rior  in 
quality  I  confess,  to  those  of  the  necklace ;  but,  such  as  they 
are,  I  should  esteem  it  a  favour,  ladies,  if  you  woul4  consent 
to  divide  them  equally  among  you.  They  would  mijKe  three 
very  pretty  rings,  and  as  many  breast-pins." 

I  put  into  Grace's  hands  a  little  box  containing  all  the 
pearls  that  had  not  been  placed  on  the  string.  There  were 
many  fine  ones  among  them,  and  some'of  very  respectable 
size,  though  most  were  of  the  sort  called  seed.  In  the  whole, 
there  were  several  hundreds. 

,  <^  We  will  not  balk  his  generosity,"  said  Grace,  smiling— 
^'  so.  Miss  Merton,  we  wilt  separate  the  pearls  into  three 
parcels,  and  draw  lots  ibr  them.  ,  Here  are  handsome  orna- 
ments among  them  1" 

*^  They  will  have  one  value  with  you,  at  least,  Grace,  and 
quite  likely  with  Lucy,  while  they  might  possibly  possess 
another  with  Miss  Merton.  I  fished  up  every  one  of  those 
pearls  with  my  own  hands." 

**  Certainly,  that  will  give  them  value  with  both  Lucy  and 
me,  dearest  Miles,  as  would  the  simple  fact  that  they  are 
your  gift — but  what  is  to  give  them  their  especial  value  with 
Miss  Merton  ?" 

<*  They  may  serve  to  remind  Miss  Merton  of  some  of  her 
hair-breadth  escapes,  of  the  weeks  passed  on  the  island,  and 
of  scenes  that,  a  few  years  hence,  will  probably  possess  the 
colours  of  a  dream,  in  her  recollection." 

*'  One  pearl  I  will  take,  with  this  particular  object" — said 
Eknily,  with  more  feeling  than  I  had  se6n  her  manifest  since 
she  had  got  back  into  the  world,  "  if  Miss  Wallingford  will 
do  me  the  favour  to  select  it." 

*'  Let  it  be  enough  for  a  ring,  at  least,"  Grace  returned, 
in  her  own  sweetest  manner.  *<  Half  a  dozen  of  the  finest 
of  these  pearls,  of  which  one  shall  be  on  Miles'  account,  and 
&ye  on  mine." 

'^  On  those  conditioQs,  lot  it  then  be  six.   I  have  no  coca* 
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t«Mi  for  pMris  to  reoaioiLne  how  mch  my  father  sad  my 
wlf  owe  to  Captain  Wallingford.'^ 

**  Come,  Rupert,"  added  Grace ;  '*  yov  have  a  taste  ui 
these  things,  let  us  have  your  aid  in  the  seleclioa." 

Rupert  was  by  no  means  backward  in  complying,  for  ho 
loved  to  be  meddling  in  such  matters. 

**  In  the  first  place,"  he  said,  **  I  shall  at  once  direct  that 
the  number  be  increased  to  seven ;  this  fine  one  in  the  centie^ 
and  three  on  each  side,  gradually  diminishing  in  size.  Wa 
must  look  to  quality,  and  not  to  weight,  for  the  six  puisaa 
judges,  as  we  should  call  them  in  the  courts.  The  Chief 
Justice  will  be  a  noble-looking  fellow,  and  the  associates 
ought  to  be  of  good  quality  to  keep  his  honour's  company.*' 

^'  Why  do  you  not  call  your  judges  *  my  lords,'  as  we  do 
in  England,.  Mr«  Hardii^^  1"  iaqmred  £mily,  ia  her  piettiest 
manner. 

'*  Wkiff  sure  enough !  I  wish  with  air  my  heart  we  did, 
and  then  a  man  would  have  something  worth  living  finr.'* 

*^  Rupert  I"  exclaimed  Lucy,  colouring-—^'  you  know  it  ia 
because  our  government  is  republican,  and  tint  we  have  no 
nobles  among  us.  Nor  do  you  say  exaelly  what  yoo  think ; 
you  would  not  be  *  my  lord,'  if  you  could." 

^'  As  I  never  shall  be  a  '  my  lord,'  and  I  am  afraid  nsTer 
a  '  your  honour' — ^There,  Miss  Merton-^here  are  nmnbers 
two  and  three— observe  how  beautifully  they  are  graduated 
as  to  size." 

^  Well,  ^  your  honour,' "  added  Grraoe,  who  began  to  be  a 
little  uneasy  at  the  manner  Rupert  and  Emily  exhibited  to- 
wards  eaeh  other —  ^*  well,  *  your  honour,'  what  is  to  come 
next?'* 

<*  Numbers  four  and  five,  of  course-* and  here  they  are. 
Miss  Merton ;  as  accurately  diminished,  as  if  done  by  hand. 
A  beautiiul  ring  it  will  make  —  I  envy  those  who  wiM  be 
recalled  to  mind,  by  so  charming  an  object." 

*^  You  will  now  fae  one  of  those  yourself,  Mr.  HardiDge"<~ 
observed  Emily,  with  great  tact  —  *^for  you  are  fully  en* 
titled  to  it,  by  the  trouble  you  are  giving  yoorself,  and  the 
taste  and  judgment  you  possess." 

Lucy  loolwd  petrified.  She  had  so  long  accustomed  her- 
self to  think  of  Grace  as  her  future  sister,  that  the  open 
adnutatkm  espiesaad  !&  Rupert's  cooDtewune,  wihksb  watf 
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too  manifest  to  edcapo  any  of  us,  first  threw  a  glimmermg 
of  light  OD  suspicions  of  the  most  painful  nature.  I  had 
long  seen  that  Lucy  understood  her  brother's  character 
better  than  any  of  us — much  better,  indeed,  than  his  simple- 
minded  father ;  and,  as  for  myself,  I  was  prepared  to  expect 
anything  but  consistency  and  principle  in  his  conduct.  Dearly 
as  I  prized  Lucy,  and  by  this  time  the  slight  competition 
that  Emily  Merton  had  presented  to  my  &ncy,  had  entirely 
given  way  to  the  dear  creature's  heart,  and  nature, — but^ 
dearly  as  I  prized  Lucy,  I  would  greatly  have  preferred  that 
my  sister  should  not  marry  her  brother ;  and,  so  far  from 
feeling  resentment  on  account  of  his  want  of  fideUty,  I  was 
rather  disposed  to  rejoice  at  it.  I  could  appreciate  his  want 
of  merit,  and.  his  unfitness  to  be  the  husband  of  such  a 
woman  as  Grace,  even  at  my  early  age ;  but,  alas  1  I  could 
not  appreciate  the  efiects  of  his  inconstancy  on  a  heart  like 
that  of  my  sister.  Could  I  have  felt  as  easy  on  the  subject 
of  Mr.  Andrew  Drewett,  and  of  my  own  precise  position  in 
society,  I  should  have  cared  very  little,,  just  then,  about 
Rupert,  and  his  caprices. 

The  pearls  for  the  ring  were  soon  selected  by  Rupert, 
and  approved  of  by  Grace,  afler  which  I  assumed  the  office 
of  dividing  the  remainder  myself.  I  drew  a  chair,  took  the 
box  from  Rupert,  and  set  about  the  task. 

*'  I  shall  make  a  faithful  umpire,  girls,"  I  observed,  as 
pearl  after  pearl  was  laid,  first  on  one  spot,  then  on  another 
— "  for  I  feel  no  preference  between  you— Grace  is  as  Lucy  ; 
Lucy  is  as  Grace,  with  me." 

<*  That  may  be  fortunate.  Miss  Hardinge,  since  it  indicates 
no  preference  of  a  particular  sort,  that  might  require  repress- 
ing," said  Emily,  smiling  significantly  at  Lucy.  <*  When 
gentlemen  treat  young  ladies  as  sisters,  it  is  a  subject  of 
rejoicing.  These  sailors  need  severe  lessons,  to  keep  them 
within  the  rules  of  the  land." 

Why  this  was  said,  I  did  not  understand;  but  Rupert 
laughed  at  it,  as  if  it  were  a  capital  thing.  To  mend  the 
matter,  he  added^  p:  little  boisterously  for  him — 

**  You  see,  Miles,  you  had  better  have  taken  to  the  law«--« 
tlie  ladies  caiuiot  appreciate  the  merits  of  you  tars." 

**  So  it  would  seem,"  I  returned,  a  little  drily,  <<  ailer  all 
liiflaliertoa  has  ttqperieBoad  and  seen  of  the  tnie." 
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Emily  made  no  reply,  but  she  regarded  her  pearb  with  a 
sleadioess  that  showed  she  was  thinking  more  of  their  effect 
than  that  of  either  her  own  speech  or  mine.  I  cootinoed  to 
divide  the  pearls,  and  soon  had  the  work  complete. 

^  What  am  I  to  do,  now  ?"  —  I  asked  — ««  Will  yoa  draw 
lots,  girls,  or  will  you  trust  to  my  impartiality?^ 

**  We  will  certainly  confide  in  the  last,"  answered  Grace. 
**  The  division  is  so  very  equitable  that  I  do  not  well  see 
how  you  can  defraud  either.*' 

**  That  being  the  case,  this  parcel  is  for  you,  Lucy ;  and, 
Grace,  that  is  your's." 

Grace  rose,  put  her  arms  afi^tionately  around  my  neck, 
and  gave  me  one  of  the  hundred  kisses  that  I  had  received, 
first  and  last,  for  presents  of  one  sort  and  another.  The 
deep  attachment  that  beamed  in  her  saint-like  eyes,  would 
of  itself  have  repaid  me  for  fifty  such  gifts.  At  the  moment, 
I  was  almost  on  the  point  of  throwing  her  the  necklace  in 
the  bargain ;  but  some  faint  fancies  about  Mrs.  Miles  Wal- 
lingford  prevented  me  from  so  doing.  As  for  Lucy,  not  a 
little  to  my  surprise,  she  received  the  pearls,  muttered  a  few 
unintelligible  words,  but  did  not  even  rise  from  her  chair. 
Emily  seemed  to  tire  of  this,  so  she  caught  up  her  g3rpsy, 
said  the  evening  was  getting  to  be  delightful,  and  proposed 
a  walk.  Rupert  and  Grace  cheerfully  acquiesced,  and  the 
three  soon  left  the  place,  Lucy  preparing  to  follow,  as  soon 
as  a  maid  could  bring  her  hat,  and  I  excusing  myself  on  the 
score  of  business  in  my  own  room. 

*'  Miles"  —  said  Lucy,  as  I  was  about  to  enter  the  house, 
she  herself  standing  on  the  edge  of  the  piazza  on  the  point 
of  following  the  party,  but  holding  towards  me  the  little 
paper  box  in  which  I  had  placed  her  portion  of  the  pearls. 

*'  Do  you  wish  me  to  put  them  away  for  you,  Lucy  ?" 

«'  No,  Miles— not  for  me— but  for  yourself — for  Grace— 
for  Mrs.  Miles  Wallingfordy  if  you  prefer  that." 

This  was  said  without  the  slightest  appearance  of  any 
other  feeling  than  a  gentle  request.  I  was  surprised,  and 
scarce  knew  what  to  make  of  it ;  at  first,  I  refused  to  take 
the  box. 

*M  hope  I  have  done  nothing  to  merit  this,  Lucyt*'  I 
■aid,  half-affronted,  half-grieved. 

**  Remember,  Miles,^'  the  dear  girl  answered—**  we  aie 
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DO  longer  ehfldren,  but  have  reached  an  age  when  it  is  in- 
Munbent  on  us  to  respect  appearaoces  a  little.  These  pearls 
must  be  worth  a  good  deal  of  money,  aad  I  feel  certain  my 
fether,  when  he  came  to  think  of  it,  would  scarce  approve 
of  my  receiving  them." 

''  And  this  from  yoti,  dear  Lucy  1" 

**  This  from  me,  dear  Bfiles,*'  returned  the  precious  girl, 
tears  glistening  in  her  eyes,  though  she  endeavoured  to 
smile.  *'  Now,  take  the  box,  and  we  will  be  just  as  good 
friends  as  ever." 

'^  Will  you  answer  me  one  question,  as  frankly  and  as 
honestly  as  you  used  to  answer  all  my  questions  ?" 
.   Lucy  turned   pale  and  she  stood  reflecting  an  instant 
before  slie  spoke. 

"  I  can  answer  no  question  before  it  13  asked,"  was  at 
length  her  answer. 

**  Have  you  thought  so  little  of  my  presents  as  to  have 
thrown  away  the  locket  I  gave  you,  before  I  sailed  for  tha 
North- West  coast  7" 

**  No,  Miles;  I  have  kept  the  locket,  and  shall  keep  it  as 
long  as  I  live. .  It  was  a  memorial  of  our  childish  regard 
for  each  other ;  and,  in  that  sense,  is  very  dear  to  me.  You 
will  let  me  keep  the  locket,  I  am  sure !" 

"  If  it  were  not  you,  Lucy  Hardinge,  whom  I  know  to 
be  truth  itself,  I  might  be  disposed  to  doubt  you,  so  many 
strange  things  exist,  and  so  much  caprice,  especially  in  at* 
tachments,  is  manifested  here,  ashore  I" 

'^  You  need  doubt  nothing  I  tell  you.  Miles— on  no  ac- 
count would  I  deceive  you." 

*^  That  I  believe— nay,  I  see,  it  is  your  present  object  to 
undeceive  me.  I  do  not  doubt  anything  ffcu  tell  me,  Lucj^. 
I  wish  I  could  see  that  locket,  however ;  show  it  to  me,  if 
you  have  it  on  your  person." 

Lucy  made  an  eager  movement,  as  if  about  to  produce 
the  locket ;  then  she  arrested  the  impetuous  indication,  while 
•her  cheeks  fairly  burned  with  this  blushes  that  suffused 
them. 

^*  I  see  how  it  is,  Lucy — the  thing  is  not  to  be  found.  It 
is  mislaid,  the  Lord  knows  where,  and  you  df>  not  like  to 
avow  it." 

The  k)cket,  at  that  moDient,  lay  as  near  thaUesied  ofoar 


^ 
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tweV  hetft  as  h  could  be  pkaoed ;  aod  ber  cooAiaiQi  prot 
oeeded  ffom  the  sbanie  of  lettiog  that  fact  be  known.  Thi* 
I  eould  not  we,  and  coDaeqoenSy  did  not  know*.  A  very 
onaU  and  further  iadication  of  feeling  on  my  part,  raigbt 
have  betrayed  the  circumstance ;  but  pride  prevented  it,  and 
I  took  the  still  extended  box,  I  dare  say  in  a  somewhat  dra« 
matic  manner.  Lucy  lodsed  at  me  earnestly ;  i  saw  il  was 
with. difficulty  that  she  kept  from  bursting  into  teass. 

«« You  are  not  hurt,  Miles  1"  she  said. 

'*  I  should  not  be  frank  if  I  denied  it.  Bven  Bmily  Mer- 
lon, you  saw,  consented  to  accept  enough  pearls  for  a  ring." 

**  I  did  perceive  it ;  and  yet,  you  remember,  she  felt  the 
impropriety  of  receiving  sack  large  gifts  from  gentlemen. 
Miss  Merton  has  gone  through  so  much,  so  nnch  in  yous 
eompany ,  Miles,  that  no  wonder  she  is  willing  to  retam  some 
little  memorial  of  it  all,  until '^ 

8he  hesitated ;  but  Lucy  chose  not  to  finish  the  sentence. 
Slie  had  beea  pale ;  but  her  cheeks  were  now  hke  the  rose, 
again. 

M  When  Rupert  aod  I  first  went  to  sea,  Lucy,  you  gave 
me  your  little  treasure  in  gold— evmry  feithing  you  had  on 
earth,  I  fancy." 

**  I  {tm  glad  I  did.  Miles ;  for  we  were  very  young,  then^ 
and  you  had  been  so  kind  to  me,  I  rejoice  I  haa  a  litths 
gralatude.  But,  we  are  now  in  situations,"  she  added,  smiU 
ing  so  Qweetly,  as  to  render  it  difficult  for  me  to  re£rain  from 
catching  her  in  my  arms,  and  folding  her  to  my  heart ; 
^  that  place  both  of  us  above  the  necessity  of  reeeiving  aid 
of  this  sort." 

**  I  am  glad  to  hear  this — ^though  /  shall  never  part  with 
the  dear  recollection  of  the  halAjoes." 

«<  Or  I  with  that  of  the  locket.  We  will  retain  theses 
then,  as  keepsakes.  My  dear  Mrs.  Bradfort,  too,  is  very 
particular  about  Rupert  or  myself  receiving  fkvours  of  this 
sort,  from  any  but  herself.  She  has  adopted  us^  in  a  man- 
ner ;  and  I  owe  to  her  liberality,  the  means  of  making  the 
figure  I  do.  Apart  from  that.  Miles,  we  are  all  as  poor  as 
we  have  ever  been." 

I  wished  Rupert  had  half  his  sistw's  selArespect  and  pride 
of  character.    But  he  had  not ;  for  in  spite  of  his  kinswo* 
's  pfohibMons,  he  had  not*  sorapled  to  spend  nearly 
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lliiie&  y«Bts  of  the  wages  that  accrued  U>  me  as  third-mate 
•f  the  Grieis*  For  the  money  I  cared  not  a  stiver  ;  it  was 
a  very  different  thing  as  to  the  feeling. 

As  for  Lucy,  she  hastened  away,  as  soon  as.  she  had  in-* 
duoed  me  to  accept  the  box ;  and  I  had  no  choice  but  to  place 
ail  the  pearls  together,  and  put  them  in  Grace's  room,  as 
my  sister  had  desired  me  to  do  with  her  own  property  before 
proceeding  on  her  walk. 

I  determined  I  would  converse  confidentially  with  Grace, 
that  yerj  evening,  about  the  state  of  affairs  in  general,  and 
if  poesible,  learn  the  worst  concerniiAg  Mr.  Andrew  Drewett's 
pretensions.  Shall  I  frankly  own  the  truth  ?  I  was  sorry 
that  Mrs.  Bradfort  had  made  Lucy  so  independent ;  as  it 
seemed  to  increase  the  chasm  that  I  fancied  wa«  opening 
between  us. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

v. 

**  Your  name  abruptly  mentioned,  casual  words 
Of  oomment  on  your  deeds,  praise  from  your  undo. 
News  from  the  armies,  talk  of  your  return, 
A  word  let  fall  touching  your  youthful  passion 
Sufi\ised  her  cheek,  called  to  her  drooping  eye 
A  momentary  lustre.*' 

HiLiaoon. 

I  JUJ}  no  difficulty  in  putting  my  project  of  a  private  in- 
terview with  Qrace,  in  execution  in  my  own  house.  There 
was  one  room  at  Clawbonny,  that,  from  time  immemorial, 
had  been  appropriated  exclusively  to  the  use  of  the  heads  of 
the  establishment.  It  was  called  the  ^*  family-room,^'  as 
one  would  say  '^  family*pictures"  or  '*  &mily*plate."  In 
my  father's  time,  I  could  recollect  that  I  never  dreamed  of 
entering  it,  unless  asked  or  ordered  ;  and  even  then,  I  al- 
ways did  so  with  some  such  feeling  as  I  entered  a  church. 
What  gave  it  a  particular  and  additional  sanctity  in  our 
ayei^  also,  was  the  fact  that  the  Wallingford  dead  were 
^waya  placed  in  their  coffins,  in  this  roourftud  tfaenoe  thejf 
32 
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were  borne  to  their  graves.  It  was  a  very  sonJl  triugiriBf 
loom,  with  the  fire-place  in  one  comer,  and  possessing  but 
a  single  window,  that  opened  on  a  thicket  of  ro8&4Mi8be8, 
ceringos,  and  lilacs.  There  was  also  a  light  external 
fence  around  this  shrubbery,  as  if  purposely  to  keep  listen- 
ers  at  a  distance.  The  apartment  had  been  furnished  when 
the  house  was  built,  being  in  the  oldest  part  of  the  structores, 
and  still  retained  its  ancient  inmates.  The  chairs,  tables, 
and,  most  of  the  other  articles,  had  actually  been  brought 
from  England,  by  Miles  the  First,  as  we  naed  to  call  the 
emigrant;  though,  he  was  thus  only  in  reference  to  the 
Claw  bonny  dynasty,  having  been  something  like  Miles  the 
Twentieth,  in  the  old  couotry.  My  mother  had  introduced 
a  small  settee,  or  some  such  seat  as  the  French  would  call 
a  causeuse  ;  a  most  appropriate  article,  in  such  a  place. 

In  preparation  for  the  interview  I  had  slipped  into  Grace's 
hand  a  piece  of  paper,  on  which  was  written  '*  meet  me  in 
the  family-room,  precisely  at  six  !'*  This  was  sufficient ; 
at  the  hour  named,  I  proceeded  to  the  room,  myself.  The 
house  of  Clawbonny,  in  one  sense,  was  large  for  an  Ameri« 
can  residence ;  that  is  to  say,  it  covered  a  great  deal  of 
ground,  every  one  of  the  three  owners  who  preceded  me, 
having  built ;  the  two  last  leaving  entire  the  labours  of  the 
first.  My  turn  had  not  yet  come,  of  course ;  but  the  reader 
knows  already  that  I,  most  irreverently,  had  once  contem- 
plated  abandoning  the  place,  for  a  *'  seat"  nearer  the  Hud- 
son. In  such  a  suite  of  constructions,  sundry  passages 
became  necessary,  and  we  had  several  more  than  was  usual 
at  Clawboouy,  besides  having  as  many  pairs  of  stairs.  In 
consequence  of  this  ample  provision  of  stairs,  the  chambers 
of  the  family  were  totally  separated  from  those  of  all  the 
rest  of  the  house. 

I  began  to  reflect  seriously,  on  tohat  I  had  to  say,  and 
koto  it  was  to  be  said,  as  I  walked  through  the  long  passage 
which  led  to  the  "  family-room,"  or  the  "  triangle,"  as  my 
own  father  had  nicknamed  the  spot.  Grace  and  I  had  never 
yet  held  what  might  be  termed  a  family  consultation ;  I  was 
too  young  to  think  x)f  such  a  thing,  when  last  at  home,  and 
no  former  occasion  had  ofiered  since  my  return.  I  was 
still  quite  young,  and  had  more  diflldenoe  than  might  have 
been  expected  in  a  sailor.    To  me,  it  was  far  more  embar- 
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lusiiig  to  open  verbal  oommunications  of  a  delicate  nature, 
than  it  would  have  been  to  work  a  ship  in  action.  But  for 
this  moMtoaise  kontej  I  do  think  I  should  have  been  explicit 
with  Lucy,  and  not  have  parted  from  her  on  the  piazza,  as 
I  did,  leaving  everything  in  just  as  much  doubt  as  it  had 
been  before  a  word  pas^  between  us.  Then  I  entertained 
a  profound  respect  for  Grace ;  something  more  than  the  ten* 
derness  of  a  brother  for  a  sister;  for,  mingled  with  my 
strong  auction  ifor  her,  was  a  deference,  a  species  of  awe 
c^  her  angel-like  character  and  purity,  that  made  me  far 
more  disposed  to  receive  advice  from  her,  than  to  bestow  it. 
In  the  frame  of  mind  which  was  natural  to  all  these 
blended  feelings,  I  laid  my  hand  on  the  old-fashioned  brass 
latoh,  by  which  the  door  of  the  **  triangle'^  was  closed.  On 
entering  the  room,  I  found  my  sister  seated  on  the  **  cau- 
seuses,"  the  window  open  to  admit  air,  the  room  looking 
snug  but  cheerful,  and  its  occupant's  sweet  countenance  ex- 
pressive of  care,  not  altogether  free  from  curiosity.  The 
last  time  I  had  been  in  that  room,  it  was  to  look  on  the 
pallid  features  of  my  mother's  corpse,  previously  to  closing 
the  coffin.  All  the  recollections  of  that  scene  rushed  upon 
our  minds  at  the  same  instant ;  and  taking  a  place  by  the 
side  of  Grace,  I  put  an  arm  around  her  waist,  drew  her  to 
me,  and,  receiving  her  head  on  my  bosom,  she  wept  like  a 
child.  My  tears  could  not  be  altogether  restrained,  and 
several  minutes  passed  in  profound  silence.  No  explana- 
tions were  needed  ;  I  knew  what  my  sister  thought  and  felt, 
and  she  was  equally  at  home  as  respects  my  sensations. 
At  length  we  regained  our  self-command,  and  Grace  lifted 
her  head. 

"  You  have  not  been  in  this  room  since,  brpther  ?"  she  ob- 
served, half  inquiringly. 

*'  I  have  not,  sister.  It  is  now  many  years— many  for 
those  who  are  as  young  as  ourselves." 

^*  Miles,  you  will  think  better  about  that  <  seat,'  and  never 
abandon  Clawbonny — never  destroy  this  blessed  room  I" 

*^  I  begin  to  think  and  feel  difierently  on  the  subject,  from 
what  I  once  did.  If  this  house  were  good  enough  for  our 
forefathers,  why  is  it  not  good  enough  for  me.  It  is  re- 
spectable and  comfortable,  and  what  more  do  I  want? 

*'  And  so  warm  in  winter,  and  so  cool  in  summer ;  with 
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good  thick  stone  walls ;  while  ererjrthing  they  hnild  oo^ 
a  shingle  palace !  Besides,  you  can  add  yoisr  portion, 
each  addition  has  already  been  a  good  deal  inodemiBBd.  It 
is  so  pleasant  to  have  a  house  that  partakes  of  the  usages 
of  different  periods !" 

''I  hardly  think  I  shall  ever  abandoB. Chiwbonny,  nq^ 
dear ;  for  1  find  it  growing  more  and  nwie  preeiooa  aaolbec 
ties  and  expectations  fail  me." 

Grace  drew  herself  entirely  from  my  arms,  and  looked 
intently,  and,  as  I  fancied,  anxiously  at  me,  ftom  the  odier 
corner  of  the  settee*  Then  she  aficdionately  took  one  of 
my  hands,  in  both  her  own,  and  pressed  it  gently. 

^'  You  are  young  to  speak  of  such  things,  my  dear  hro* 
ther,"  she  said  with  a  tone  and  air  of  sadness,  I  had  new 
yet  remarked  in  her  voioe  and  manner;  ^  macfa  too  yoaog 
for  a  man ;  though  I  fear  we  women  are  bom  to  know  eoft^ 
row!" 

I  could  not  speak  if  I  would,  for  I  fiineied  Ghraoe  was 
about  to  make  sobbo  communicationa  concerning  Rupert. 
Notwithstanding  the  strong  a£^tion  that  existed  betweeo 
my  sister  and  myself,  not  a  syllable  had  ever  been  uttersd 
by  either,  that  bore  directly  on  our  respective  rdations  with 
Rupert  and  Lucy  Hardinge.  I  had  long  been  certain  that 
Rupert,  who  was  never  backward  in  professions,  had  years 
before  spoken  explicitly  to  Grace,  and  I  made  no  doubt  they 
were  engaged,  though  probably  suliject  to  some  such  condi- 
tions as  the  approval  of  his  father  and  myself;  approvals, 
that  neither  had  any  reason  for  supposing  would  be  with<^ 
held.  Still,  Grace  had  never  intimat^  anything  of  the  sort, 
and  my  conclusions  were  drawn  from  conjectures  founded 
as  I  imagined  on  sufficient  observation.  On  the  other  hand, 
I  had  never  spoken  to  Grace,  of  ray  love  for  Lucy«  Until 
within  the  last  month,  indeed,  when  jealousy  and  distrust 
came  to  quicken  the  sentiment,  I  was  unconscious  myselT 
with  how  much  passion  I  did  actually  love  the  dear  girl ; 
for,  previously  to  that,  my  afiection  had  seemed  so  much  a 
matter  of  course,  was  united  with  so  much  that  was  frater- 
nal, in  appearance  at  least,  that  I  had  never  been  induced  to 
eater  into  an  inquiry  as  to  the  nature  of  this  regard.  We 
were  both,  tbeiefore,  touching  on  hallowed  spots  in  our 
beaits,  and  each  kl  aveise.  to  laying  bare  the  weakaess. 
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Oh  1  you  know  how  it  is  with  life^  Grace,''  I  answered, 
with  afiected  carelessness,  aAer  a  moment's  silenoe ;  '*  now 
all  sun-shine,  and  now  all  clouds  —  I  shall  probably  never 
marry,  my  dear  sister,  and  you,  or  your  children,  will 
inherit  Clawbonny  ;  then  you  can  do  as  you  please  with  the 
house.  As  a  memorial  of  myself,  however,  I  will  leave 
orders  for  stone  to  be  got  out  this  fall,  and,  ae^t  year,  I  will 
put  up  the  south  wing,  of  which  we  have  so  much  talked, 
and  add  three  or  four  rooms  in  which  one  will  not  be  asham- 
ed to  see  his  friends." 

'^  1  hope  your  are  ashamed  of  nothing  that  is  at  Ciaw« 
bonny,  now,  Miles — as  for  your  marrying,  my  dear  brother, 
that  remains  to  be  seen;  young  men  do  not  oflen  knew 
their  own  minds  on  such  a  subjject,  at  your  age." 

This  was  said,  not  altogether  without  pleasantry,  thougb 
there  was  a  shade  of  sadness  in  the  countenance  of  the  be** 
loved  speaker,  that  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart  I  wished; 
were  not  there.  I  believe  Grace  understood  my  concerny 
and  that  she  shrunk  with  virgin  sensitiveneiss  from  touching 
further  on  the  subject,  for  she  soon  added — 

*'  Enough  of  this  desponding  talk.  Why  have  you  par- 
ticularly desired  to  see  me,  here.  Miles  7" 

'*  Why  ?  Oh  1  you  know  I  am  to  sail  next  week,  and  we 
have  never  been  here — and,  now  we  are  both  of  an  age  ta 
communicate  our  thoughts  to  each  other — I  supposed — ^that 
is — there  must  be  a  beginning  of  all  things,  and  it  is  as  weU 
to  commence  now,  as  any  other  time.  You  do  not  seem 
more  than  half  a  sister,  in  the  con^any  of  strangers  like  tbei 
Mertons,  and  Hardinges !" 

'* Strangers,  Miles!  How  long  have  you  regarded  the 
last  as  strangers?" 

''  Certainly  not  strangers  in  the  way  of  acquaintance,  bui 
strangers  to  our  blood.  There  is  not  the  least  conneotion 
between  us  and  them."  , 

"No,  but  much  love;  and  love  that  has  lasted  from 
childhood.  I  cannot  remember  the  time  when  .  have  not 
loved  Lucy  Hardinge." 

"  Quite  true — nor  I.    Lucy  is  an  excellent  girl,  and  one 
is  almost  certain  of  always  retaining  a  strong  regard  for  her. 
How  stngulariy  the  prospects  of  the  Hardinges  are  changed 
by  this  sudden  liking  of  Mrs,  Bradibrt !" 
32* 
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**  It  18  Dot  sudden,  Miles.  Tou  have  been  absent  years, 
and  forget  how  much  time  there  has  been  to  become  inti* 
mate  and  attached.  Mr.  Hardinge  and  Mrs.  Bradfort  are 
sister's  children ;  and  the  fortune  of  the  last,  which,  I  am 
told,  exceeds  six  thousand  a-year,  in  improving  real  estate 
in  town,  besides  the  excellent  and  valuable  house  in  which 
she  lives,  came  from  their  common  grandfather,  who  cut  off 
Mrs.  Hardinge  with  a  small  l^acy,  because  she  married  a 
clergyman.  Mr.  Hardinge  is  Mrs.  Bradfort's  heir-at-law, 
and  it  is  by  no  means  unnatural  that  she  should  think  of 
leaving  the  property  to  those  who,  in  one  senses  have  aa 
good  a  right  to  it  as  she  has  herself.'' 

**  And  18  it  supposed  she  will  leave  Rupert  her  heir  t" 

"  I  believe  it  is — at  least — I  think — I  am  afraid — Rupert 
himself  imagines  it ;  though  doubtless  Lucy  will  come  in 
for  a  fair  share.  The  affection  of  Mrs.  Bradfort  for  Lucy 
is  very  strong — so  strong,  indeed,  that  she  ofiered,  last  win- 
ter, openly  to  adopt  her,  and  to  keep  her  with  her  constantly. 
You  know  how  true  and  warm-hearted  a  girl  Lucy  is,  and 
how  easy  it  is  to  love  her." 

**  This  is  all  new  to  me — why  was  not  the  oSbr  ac- 
cepted 1" 

**  Neither  Mr.  Hardinge  nor  Lucy  would  listen  to  it.  I 
was  present  at  the  interview  in  which  it  was  discussed,  and 
our  excellent  guardian  thanked  his  cousin  for  her  kind  in- 
tentions ;  but,  in  his  simple  way,  he  declared,  as  long  as  life 
was  spared  -him,  he  felt  it  a  duty  to  keep  his  girl ;  or,  at 
least,  until  he  committed  her  to  the  custody  of  a  husband,  or 
death  should  part  them." 

"  And  Lucy  ?" 

'<  She  is  much  attached  to  Mrs.  Bradfort,  who  is  a  good 
woman  in  the  main,  though  she  has  her  weaknesses  about 
the  world,  and  society,  and  such  things.  Lucy  wept  in  her 
cousin's  arms,  but  declared  she  never  could  leave  her  father. 
I  suppose  you  do  not  expect,"  added  Grace,  smiling,  •*  that 
the  had  anything  to  say  about  a  husband." 

"  And  how  did  Mrs.  Bradfort  receive  this  joint  declara- 
tion of  resistance  to  her  pleasure,  backed,  as  the  last  was, 
by  dollars?" 

"  Perfectly  well.  The  aflair  terminated  by  Mr.  Hardinge'a 
consenting  to  Lucy's  passing  each  winter  in  town,  until  she 
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marry.  Rupert,  you  know,  lives  there  as  a  student  at  Iaw> 
at  present,  and  will  become  established  there,  when  admitted 
to  the  bar." 

**  And  I  suppose  the  knowledge  that  Lucy  is  likely  to 
inherit  some  of  the  old  Bleecker  estate,  has  not  in  the  least 
diminished  her  chance  of  finding  a  husband  to  remove  her 
from  the  paternal  custody  of  her  father  ?" 

**  No  husband  could  ever  make  Lucy  anything  but  Mr. 
Hardinge's  daughter ;  but  you  are  right.  Miles,  in  supposing 
that  she  has  been  sought.  I  am  not  in  her  secrets,  for  Lucy 
is  a  girl  of  too  much  principle  to  make  a  parade  of  her  con- 
quests, even  under  the  pretence  of  communicating  them  to 
her  dearest  friend — and  in  that  light,  beyond  all  question, 
does  she  regard  me ;  but  I  feel  as  morally  certain  as  one 
can  be,  without  actually  knowing  the  facts,  that  Lucy  re- 
fused one  gentleman,  winter  before  last,  and  three  last 
winter." 

"Was  Mr.  Andrew  Drewett  of  the  number?"  I  asked, 
with  a  precipitation  of  which  I  was  immediately  ashamed. 

Grace  started  a  little  at  the  vivacity  of  my  manner,  and 
then  she  smiled,  though  I  still  thought  sadly. 

**  Of  course  not,"  she  answered,  after  a  moment's  thought, 
"  or  he  would  not  still  be  in  attendance.  Lucy  is  too  frank 
to  leave  an  admirer  in  doubt  an  instant  after  his  declaration 
is  made,  and  her  own  mind  made  up ;  and  not  one  of  all 
those  who,  I  am  persuaded,  have  offered,  has  ever  ventured 
to  continue  more  than  a  distant  acquaintance.  As  Mr. 
Drewett  never  has  been  more  assiduous  than  down  to  the 
last  moment  of  our  remaining  in  town,  it  is  impossible  he 
should  have  been  rejected.  I  suppose  you  know  Mr.  Har- 
dinge  has  invited  him  here  ?" 

**  Here  ?  Andrew  Drewett  ?  And  why  is  he  coming  here  ?" 

*'  I  heard  him  ask  Mr.  Hardinge's  permission  to  visit  us 
here ;  and  you  know  how  it  is  with  our  dear,  good  guardian 
— the  milk  of  human  kindness  himself,  and  so  perfectly 
guileless  that  he  never  sees  more  than  is  said  in  such  mat- 
ters, it  was  impossible  he  could  refuse.  Besides,  he  likes 
Drewett,  who,  apart  from  some  fashionable  follies,  is  both 
clever  and  respectable.  Mr.  Drewett  has  a  sister  married 
into  one  of  the  best  families  on  the  other  side  of  the  river, 
and  is  in  the  habit  of  coming  into  the  neighbourhood  every 
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summer ;  dbubtleas  he  will  cross  from  his  sister's  home  ioi 
Clawbonny." 

I  felt  indignant  for  just  one  minute,  and  then  reoeoa 
resumed  its  sway*  Mr.  Hardinge,  in  the  first  place,  bad  the 
written  authority,  or  request,  of  my  mother  that  be  would 
invite  whom  he  pleased,  during  my  minority,  to  the  house ; 
and,  on  that  score,  I  felt  do  disapprobation.  But  it  accwcd 
so  much  like  braving  my  own  passion,  to  ask  an  open  ad- 
mirer of  Lucy's  to  my  own  house,  that  I  was  very  near 
saying  something  silly.  Luckily  I  did  not,  and  Grace  never 
knew  what  I  su&red  at  ibis  discovery.  Lucy  had  refused 
several  offers — that  was  something;  and  I  was  dying  to 
know  what  sort  of  offers  they  were.  I  thought  I  might  aA 
least  venture  to  ask  that  question.  ^ 

<*Dki  you  know  the  four  gentlemen  that  yon  8«ppo«o 
Lucy  to  have  refused  ?"  said  I,  with  as  indifierent  an  air  as 
I  could  assume,  affecting  to  destroy  a  cobweb  with  my  ml* 
tan,  and  even  carrying  my  acting  so  far  ss  to  make  an 
attempt  at  a  low  whistle. 

*<  Certainly ;  how  else  should  I  know  anything  about  it  ? 
Lucy  has  never  said  a  word  to  me  on  the  subject ;  aad, 
though  Mrs.  Bradfort  and  I  have  had  our  pleasantries  on 
the  subject,  neither  of  us  is  in  Lucy's  secrets." 

"  Ay,  your  pleasantries  on  the  subject  1  That  I  dare  say. 
There  is  no  better  fun  to  a  woman  than  to  see  a  man  make 
a  fool  of  himself  in  this  way ;  little  does  she  care  how  mneb 
a  poor  fellow  suffers  1" 

Grace  turned  pale,  and  I  could  see  that  her  sweet  coun- 
tenance became  thoughtful  and  repentant. 

*'  Perhaps  there  is  truth  in  your  remark,  and  jnstice  in 
your  reproach,  Miles.  None  of  us  treat  this  subject  with  as 
much  seriousness  as  it  deserves,  though  I  cannot  suppose 
any  woman  can  reject  a  man  whom  she  believes  to  be 
seriously  attached  to  her,  without  feeling  for  him.  Still, 
attachments  of  this  nature  affect  your  sex  less  than  ours, 
and  I  believe  few  men  die  of  love.  Lucy,  moreover,  never 
has,  and  I  believe  never  would  encourage  any  man  whom 
she  did  not  like ;  this  principle  must  have  prevented  any  of 
that  intimate  connection,  without  which  the  heart  never  can 
get  much  interested.     The  passk>n  that  is  produced  withoiit 
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wdy  exelmiige  of  seotiment  or  jfeeliag,  Miles^  cannot  be  much 
more  than  imagioation  or  caprice." 

^'  I  suppose  those  four  chaps  are  all  famously  cured,  by 
this  time,  then  ?"  said  I,  pretending  again  to  whistle. 

"  1  csmnot  answer  for  that — ^it  is  so  easy  to  love  Lucy, 
and  to  love  her  warmly.  I  only  know  they  visit  her  no 
longer,  and,  when  they  meet  her  m  society,  behave  just  as 
I  think  a  rejected  admirer  would  behave,  when  he  has  not 
lost  his  respect  for  his  late  flame.  Mrs.  Bradfort's  fortune 
and  position  may  have  had  their  influence  on  two ;  but  the 
others  I  think  were  quite  sincere." 

'*  Mrs,  Bradfort  is  quite  in  a  high  set,  Grace— altogether 
above  what  we  have  been  accustomed  to  ?" 
'  My  sister  coloured  a  little,  and  I-  could  see  she  was  not 
at  her  ease.  Still,<jrrace  had  too  much  self-respect,  and  too 
much  character,  ever  to  feel  an  oppressive  inferiority,  where 
it  did  not  exist  in  essentials ;  and  she  had  never  beep  made' 
to  suffer,  as  the  more  frivolous  and  vain  often  suffer,  by 
communications  with  a  class  superior  to  their  own ;  espe- 
cially when  that  class,  as  always  happens,  contains  those 
who,  having  nothing  else  to  be  proud  of,  take  care  to  make 
others  feel  their  inferiority. 

"  This  is  true.  Miles,"  she  answered ;  "  or  I  might  better 
say,  both  are  true.  Certainly  I  never  have  seen  as  many 
well-bred  persons  as  I  meet  in  her  circle — indeed,  we  have 
little  around  us  at  Clawbonny  to  teach  us  any  distinctions  in 
such  tastes.  Mr.  Hardinge,  simple  as  he  is,  is  so  truly  a 
gentleman,  that  he  has  not  left  us  altogether  in  the  dark  as 
to  what  was  expected  of  us ;  and  I  fancy  the  higher  people 
truly  are  in  the  world,  the  less  they  lay  stress  on  anything 
but  what  is  substantial,  in  these  matters." 

"  And  Lucy's  admirers — ^aujd  Lucy  herself        " 

«  How,  Lucy  herself?" 

"  Was  she  well  received — courted — admired  ?  Met  as  an 
equal,  and  treated  as  an  equal  ?     And  you,  too  ?" 

"  Had  you  lived  more  in  the  world,  Miles,  you  would  not 
have  asked  the  question.  But  Lucy  has  been  always  re- 
ceived as  Mrs.  Bradfort's  daughter  would  have  been  received ; 
ai'.d  as  for  myself,  I  have  never  supposed  it  was  not  known 
exisctly  who  I  am." 

*'^CafUAn  Miks  Wallingford's  daughter,  and  Qaj^in 
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Miles  Wallingford's  sister,''  said  I,  witfa  a  little  bitterness  on 
each  emphasis. 

^  Precisely ;  and  a  girl  proud  of  her  coonections  with 
bothy"  rejoined  Grace,  with  strong  afl^tion. 

<*  I  wish  I  knew  one  thing,  Grace ;  and  I  think  I  ought  to 
know  it,  too." 

*'  If  you  can  make  the  last  appear,  Miles,  you  may  rest 
assured  you  shall  know  it,  if  it  depend  on  me." 

**Did  any  of  these  gentry — these  sofl-handed  fellows—- 
ever  think  of  ofiering  to  you  .^" 

Grace  laughed,  and  she  coloured  so  deeply  —  oh !  how 
heavenly  was  her  beauty,  with  that  roseate  tint  on  her 
cheek ! — but  she  coloured  so  deeply,  that  I  felt  satisfied  that 
she,  too,  had  refused  her  suitors.  The  thought  appeased 
some  of  my  bitter  feelings,  and  I  had  ir  sort  of  semi-savage 
pleasure  in  believing  that  a  daughter  of  Ciawbonny  was  not 
to  be  had  for  the  asking,  by  one  of  that,  set.  The  only 
answers  I  got  were  these  disclosures  by  blushes. 

'*  What  are  the  fortune  and  position  of  this  Mr.  Drewett, 
since  you  are  resolved  to  tell  me  nothing  of  your  own 
affairs  ?" 

"  Both  are  good,  and  such  as  no  young  lady  can  object 
*  to.    He  is  even  said  to  be  rich." 

*'  Thank  God  I  He  then  is  not  seeking  Lucy  in  the  hope 
of  getting  some  of  Mrs.  Bradfort's  money  ?" 

''  Not  in  the  least.  It  is  so  easy  to  love  Lucy,  for  Lucy's 
sake,  that  even  a  fortune-hunter  would  be  in  danger  of  being 
caught  in  his  own  trap.  But  Mr.  Drewett  is  above  the  ne- 
cessity of  practising  so  vile  a  scheme  for  making  money." 

Here,  that  the  present  generation  may  not  be  misled,  and 
imagine  fortune-hunting  has  come  in  altogether  within  the 
last  twenty  years,  I  will  add  that  it  was  not  exactly  a 
trade,  in  this  country — a  regular  occupation — in  1802,  as 
it  has  become,  in  1844.  There  were  such  things  then,  cer- 
.  tainly,  as  men,  or  women,  who  were  ready  to  marry  any- 
body who  would  make  them  rich ;  but  I  do  not  think  theirs 
was  a  calling  to  which  either  sex  served  regular  apprentice- 
ships, as  is  practised  to-day.  Still,  the  business  was  car- 
ried on,  to  speak  in  the,  vernacular,  and  sometimes  with 
marked  success. 

"  You  have  not  told  me,  Grace,"  I  resumed,  "  whether 
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you  think  Lucy  is  pleased,  or  not,  with  the  attentions  of 
this  gentleman." 

My  sister  looked  at  me  intently,  for  a  moment,  as  if  to 
ascertain  bow  far  I  could,  or  could  not,  ajk  such  a  question 
with  indifierence.  It  will  be  remembered  that  no  verbal 
explanations  had  ever  taken  place  between  us,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  *our  feelings  towards  the  companions  of  our  child- 
hood, and  that  all  that  was  known  to  either  was  obtained 
purely  by  inference.  Between  myself  and  Lucy  nothing 
had  ever  passed,  indeed,  which  might  not  have  been  honestly 
referred  to  our  long  and  early  association,  so  far  as  the  rules 
of  intercourse  were  concerned,  though  I  sometimes  fancied 
I  could  recall  a  hundred  occasions,  on  which  Lucy  had  for- 
merly manifested  deep  attachment  for  myself;  nor  did  I 
doubt  her  being  able  to  show  similar  proofs,  by  reversing 
the  picture.  This,  however,  was,  or  I  had  thought  it  to  be, 
merely  the  language  of  the  heart ;  the  tongue  having  never 
spoken.  Of  course,  Grace  had  nothing  but  conjecture  on 
this  subject,  and  alas !  she  had  begun  to  see  how  possible  it 
was  for  those  who  lived  near  each  other  to  change  their 
views  on  such  subjects ;  no  wonder,  then,  if  she  fancied  it 
still  easier  for  those  who  had  been  separated  for  years. 

**  I  have  not  told  you,  Miles,"  Grace  answered,  afler  a 
brief  delay,  **  because  it  would  not  be  proper  to  communi- 
cate the  secrets  of  my  friend  to  a  young  man,  even  to  you^ 
were  it  in  my  power,  as  it  is  not,  since  Lucy  never  has 
made  to  me  the  slightest  confidential  communication,  of  any 
Bort  or  nature,  touching  love." 

"  Never !"  I  exclaimed — reading  my  fancied  doom  in  the 
startling  fact ;  for  I  conceived  it  impossible,  had  she  ever 
really  loved  me,  that  the  matter  should  not  have  come  up  in 
conversation  between  two  so  closely  united —  •*  Never  I 
What,  no  girlish — ^no  childish  preference— have  you  never 
had  no  mutual  preferences  to  reveal  ?" 

"Never"  —  answered  Grace,  firmly,  though  her  very 
temples  seemed  illuminated — *^  Never.  We  have  been  satis- 
fied with  each  other's  afiection,  and  have  had  no  occasion 
to  enter  into  any  unfeminine  and  improper  secrets,  if  any 
euch  existed." 

A  long,  and  I  doubt  not  a  mutually  painful  pause  suo- 
eeoded. 
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<«  Grace,"  said  I,  at  leegth^  **  I  am  not  envioiia  of  this 

probable  accession  of  fortune  to  the  Hardinges,  but  I  think 
we  should  all  have  been  much  more  united — much  happier 
— without  it." 

My  sister's  colour  iefl  her  face,  she  trembled  all  over,  and 
she  became  pale  as  death. 

*^  You  may  be  right,  in  some  respects,  Miles,"  she  an- 
swered, after  a  time.  "And,  yet,  it  is  hardly  generous 
to  think  so.  Why  should  we  wish  to  see  our  oldasl 
friends ;  those  who  are  so  very  dear  to  us,  our  excellent 
guardian's  children,  less  well  off  than  we  are  ourselves  1 
No  doubt,  no  doubt,  it  may  seem  better  to  tis,  that  Claw* 
bonny  should  be  the  castle  and  we  its  possessors ;  but  otheiB 
have  their  rights  and  interests  as  well  as  ourselves.  Give 
the  Hardinges  money,  and  they  will  enjoy  every  advantage 
known  in  this  country — more  than  money  can  possibly  give 
us — why,  then,  ought  we  to  be  so  selfish  as  to  wish  them 
deprived  of  this  advantage  2  '  Place  Lucy  where  you  will, 
she  will  always  be  Lucy ;  and,  as  for  Rupert,  so  brilliant  a 
young  man  needs  only  an  opportunity,  to  rise  to  anything 
the  country  possesses !" 

Grace  was  so  earnest,,  spoke  with  so  much  feeling,  ap- 
peared so  disinterested,  so  holy  I  had  almost  said,  that  I 
could  not  find,  in  my  heart,  the  courage  to  try  her  any  far- 
ther. That  she  began  to  distrust  Rupert,  I  plainly  saw, 
though  it  was  merely  with  the  glimmerings  of  doubt.  A 
nature  as  pure  as  her's,  and  a'  heart  so  true,  admitted  with 
great  reluctance,  the  proofs  of  the  unworthiness  of  one  so  loi^ 
loved.  It  was  evident,  moreover,  that  she  shrunk  from  re- 
vealing her  own  great  secret,  while  she  had  only  conjectttres 
to  offer  in  regard  to  Lucy ;  and  even  these  she  withheld,  as 
due  to  her  sex,  and  the  obligations  of  friendship.  I  forgot 
that  I  had  not  been  ingenuous  myself,  and  that  I  made  do 
communication  to  justify  any  confidence  on  the  part  of  mjr 
sister.  That  which  would  have  been  treachery  ia  her  to 
say,  under  this  state  of  the  case,  might  have  been  uttered 
with  greater  frankness  on  my  own  part.  Afler  a  pause,  to 
allow  my  sister  to. recover  from  her  agitation,  I  turned  the 
discourse  to  our  own  more  immediate  family  interests,  and 
soon  got  off  the  painfqt  subject  altogether. 

*'  I  shall  be  of^  age,  Grace,"  I  said,  in  the  course  of  my 
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explanations,  **1)efore  yoa  see  me  again.  We  sailors  ars 
always  exposed  to  more  chances  and  l^^zards  than  people 
ashore ;  iind,  I  now  tell  you,  should  anything  happen  to  me, 
my  will  may  be  found  in  my  'secretary ;  signed  and  sealed, 
the  day  I  attain  my  majority.  I  have  given  orders  to  have 
it  drawn  up  by  a  lawyer  of  eminence,  and  shall  take  it  to 
sea  with  me,  for  that  very  purpose." 

**  Prom  which  I  am  to  infer  that  I  must  not  covet  Claw- 
bonny,"  answered  Grace,  with  a  smile  that  denoted  how 
little  she  cared  for  the  fact— **  You  give  it  to  our  cousin,  Jack 
Wallingford,  as  a  male  heir,  worthy  of  enjoying  the  honour." 

"  No,  dearest,  I  give  it  to  you.  It  is  true,  the  law  would 
do  this  for  me";  but  I  choose  to  let  it  be  known  that  I  wish 
it  to  be  so.  I  am  aware  my  father  made  that  disposition  of 
the  place,  should  I  die  childless,  before  I  became  of  age; 
but,  once  of  age,  the  place  is  all  mine ;  and  that  which  is  all 
mine,  shall  be  all  thine,  after  I  am  no  more." 

'*  This  is  melancholy  conversation,  and,  I  trust,  useless. 
Under  tiie  circumstances  you  mention.  Miles,  I  never  should 
have  expected  Ctawbonny,  nor  do  I  know  I  ought  to  pos- 
sess it.  It  comes  as  much  from  Jack  Wallingford's  ances- 
tors, as  from  our  own ;  and  it  is  better  it  should  remain  with 
the  name.  I  will  not  promise  you,  therefore,  I  will  not  give 
it  to  him,  the  instant  I  can." 

This  Jack  Wallingford,  of  whom  I  have  not  yet  spoken, 
was  a  man  of  five-and-fortv,  and  a  bachelor.  He  was  a 
cousin-german  of  my  father  s,  being  the  son  of  a  younger 
brother  of  my  grandfather's,  and  somewhat  of  a  favourite. 
He  had  gone  into  what  was  called  the  new  countries,  in  that 
day,  or  a  few  milea  West  of  Cayuga  Bridge,  which  put  him 
into  Western  New  York.  I  had  never  seen  him  but  once, 
and  that  was  on  a  visit  he  paid  us  on  his  return  from  selling 
quantities  of  poi  and  pearl  ashes  in  town ;  articles  made  on 
his  nesr  lands.  He  was  said  to  be  a  prosperous  man,  and 
to  stand  little  in  need  of  the  old  paternal  property. 

Afler  n  little  more  conversation  on  the  subject  of  my  will, 
Orace  and  }  separated,  each  more  closely  bound  to  the 
other,  I  firmly  believed,  for  this  dialogue  in  the  *' family- 
room."  Never  had  my  sister  seemed  more  worthy  of  all 
my  love ;  and,  certain  I  am,  never  did  she  possess  more  of 
33 
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it    or  Clawbonoy  she  wu  as  sure,  as  my.  power  over  it 

could  majke  her. 

The  remaiodcr  of  the  week  passed  as  weeks  are  apt  to 
pass  in  the  country,  and  in  summer.  Feeling  myself  so 
often  uncomfortable  in  the  society  of  the  girls,  I  was  much 
in  the  fields;  always  possessing  the  good  excuse  of  begin* 
ning  to  look  afler  my  own  afiairs.  Mr.  Hardinge  took 
charge  of  the  Major,  an  intimacy  beginnisg  to  spring  up  be- 
tween these  two  respectable  old  men.  There  were,  indeed, 
80  many  points  of  common  feeling,  that  such  a  result  was 
not  at  all  surprising.  They  both  loved  the  church — I  beg 
pardon,  the  Holy  Catholic  Protestant  Episcopal  Church. 
They  both  disliked  Bonaparte — the  Major  hated  him,  but 
my  guardian  hated  nobody — both  venerated  Billy  Pitt,  and 
both  fancied  the  French  Revolution  was  merely  the  fulBU 
ment  of  prophecy,  through  the  agency  of  the  devils.  As  we 
are  now  touching  upon  times  likely  to  produce  important 
results,  let  me  not  be  misunderstood.  As  an  old  man,  aim- 
ing, in  a  new  sphere,  to  keep  enlightened  the  generation  that 
18  coming  into  active  life,  it  may  be  necessary  to  explain. 
An  attempt  has  been  made  to  iriduce  the  country  to  think 
that  Episcopalian  and  tory  were  something  like  synonymous 
terms,  in  the  ''  times  that  tried  men^s  souls."  This  is  suffi- 
ciently  impudent,  per  se,  in  a  country  that  possessed  Wash- 
ington, Jay,  Hamilton^  the  Lees,  the  Morrises,  the  late 
Bishop  White,  and  so  many  other  distinguished  patriots  of 
the  Southern  and  Middle  States ;  but  men  are  not  particu- 
larly scrupulous  when  there  is  an  object  to  be  obtained,  evea 
though  it  be  pretended  that  Heaven  is  an  incident  of  that 
object.  I  shall, ^therefore,  confine  my  explanations  to  what 
I  have  said  about  Billy  Pitt  and  the  French. 

The  youth  of  this  day  may  deem  it  suspicious  that  aa 
Episcopal  divine  —  Protestant  Episcopal,  I  mean  j  but  it  is 
so  hard  to  get  the  use  of  new  terms  as  applied  to  old 
thoughts,  in  the  decline  of  life !  —  may  deem  it  suspicious 
that  a  Protestant  Episcopal  divine  should  carp  anything 
about  Billy  Pitt,  or  execrate  Infidel  France ;  I  will,  there- 
fore, just  intimate  that,  in  1802,  no  portion  of  the  country 
dipped  more  deeply  into  similar  sentiments  than  the  de- 
scendants of  those  who  first  put  foot  on  the  rock  of  Ply- 
mouth, and  whose  progenitors  had  just  before  paid  a  visit  to 


Geneva,  where,  !t  is  "  said  or  surig,"  they  had  fouiid  a 
"  church  without  a  bishop,  and  a  state  without  a  king."  In 
d  word,  admiration  of  Mr.  Pitt,  and  execration  ot  Bonaparte, 
were  by  no  means  such  novelties  in  America,  in  that  day, 
^s  to  excite  wonder.  For  myself,  however,  I  can  truly  say, 
that,  like  most  Americans  who  went  abroad  in  those  stirring 
times,  I  was  ready  to  say  with  Mercutio,  "  a  plague  on  both 
your  houses ;"  for  neither  was  even  moderately  honest,  or 
even  decently  respectful  to  ourselves.  Party  feeling,  how- 
'ever,  the  most  inexorable,  and  the  most  .unprincipled,  of  all 
tyrants,  and  the  bane  of  American  liberty,  notwithstanding 
all  our  boasting,  decreed  otherwise  ;  and,  while  one  half  the 
'American  republic  was  shouting  hosannas  to  the  Great  Cor- 
sican,  the  of*  jr  half  was  ready  to  hail  Pitt  as  the  "  Heaven- 
born  Ministtr."  The  remainder  of  the  nation  felt  and  acted 
as  Americans  should.  It  was  my  own  private  opinion,  that 
Prance  and  England  would  have  been  far  better  off,  had 
neither  of  these  worthies  ever  had  a  being. 
'*  Nevertheless,  the  union  of  opinion  between  the  divine  and 
the  Major,  was  a  great  bond  of  union,  in  friendship.  I  saw 
they  were  getting  on  well  together,  and  let  things  take  their 
course.  As  for  Emily,  I  cared  very  little  about  her,  except 
a«  she  might  prove  to  be  connected  with  Rupert,  and  through 
Rupert,  with  the  happiness  of  my  sister.  As  for  Rupert, 
himself,  I  could  not  get  entirely  weaned  from  otie  whom  I 
had  so  much  loved  in  boyhood ;  and  who,  moreover,  pos- 
sessed the  rare  advantage  of  being  Lucy's  brother,  and  Mr. 
'Hardinge's  son.  "  Sidney's  sister,  Pembroke's  mother," 
gave  him  a  value  in  my  eyes,  that  he  had  long  ceased  to 
•possess  on  his  own  account. 

"  You  see,  Neb,"  I  said,  towards  tbe  end  of  the  week,  as 
•the  black  and  I  were  walking  up  from  the  mill  in  company, 
•  'Mr.  Rupert  has  altogether  forgotten  that  he  ever  knew  the 
name  of  a  rope  in  a  ship.  His  hands  are  as  white  as  a 
"young  lady's !" 

"  Nebber  mind  dat,  Masser  Mile.  Masser  Rupert  nebber 
feel  a  saterfaction  to  be  wracked  away,  or  to  be  prisoner  to 
Injin  !  Goljy  1  No  gentleum  to  be  envy,  sir,  'etn  doesn't 
'enjoy  dat .'" 

•  You  have  a  queer  taste,  Neb,  from  all  which  I  conclude 
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yoo  eipeet  to  letnni  to  town  with  me,  in  tbe  WalBagfbidt 
this  eraungy  and  to  go  out  in  the  Dawn  7" 

**  Sartain,  Maaser  Mile.    How  you  t'ink  of  goin'  to  sea 
and  leave  nigger  at  homef* 

Here  Neh  raised  such  a  laugh  that  he  might  have  been 
heard  a  hundred  rods,  seeming  to  fiincy  the  idea  he  had  sug- 
gested was  so  preposterous  as  to  merit  nothing  but  ridicule* 

**  Wdl,  Neb,  I  consent  to  your  wishes ;  but  this  will  be 
the  last  voyage  in  which  you  will  have  to  consult  me  on  th9 
tnibject,  as  I  shall  nmke  out  your  freedom  papers,  the  mcH 
ment  I  am  of  age.** 

*^  What  demV*  demanded  the  Uack,  quick  as  lightning. 

**  Why,  pqiers  to  make  you  your  own  master  —  a  free 
man  —  you  surdy  know  what  that  means.  Did  you  never 
hear  of  free  niggers  t** 

<*Sartin — awfiii  poor  debble,  dey  be,  too.  You  catch 
Neb,  one  day,  at  being  a  free  nigger,  gib  you  leave  to  teli 
him  of  it,  Masser  Mile  I" 

Here  was  another  burst  of  laughter,  that  sounded  like  a 
chorus  in  merriment. 

**  Thaa  is  a  little  extraordinary.  Neb  I  I  thought,  boy,  all 
slaves  pined  for  freedom  ?** 

'^P'rhaps  so;  pVhaps  not.  What  good  he  do,  Masser 
Mile,  when  heart  and  body  well  satisfy  as  it  is.  Now,  how 
laag  a  Waliingfbrd  family  lib,  here,  in  dis  berry  spot?^ — 
Neb  always  talked  more  like  a  *<  ni^r,"  when  within 
hearing  of  the  household  gods,  than  he  did  at  sea. 

*^How  long?  About  a  hundred  years,  Neb— just  one 
hundred  and  seven,  I  believe ;  to  be  accurate." 

**  And  how  long  a  Clawbonny  family,  at  'e  same  time» 
Masser  Mile  r 

*'  Upon  my  word,  Neb,  your  pedigree  is  a  little  confused, 
and  I  cannot  answer  quite  as  certainly.  Eighty  or  ninety, 
though,  I  should  think,  at  least ;  and,  possibly  a  hundred, 
too.  Let  me  see  —  you  called  old  Pompey  your  gnuid* 
fr ther ;  did  you  not,  Neb  f* 

^  Sart'in — ^berry  good  grandfader,  too,  Masser  Mile.  CHe 
Pomp  a  wonderful  black  I** 

*'  Oh  1  I  say  nothing  touching  the  quality — I  dare  say  ho 
was  as  good  as  anotl^r.  Well,  I  think  that  I  have  heard 
old  Pompey's  grandfather  was  an  imported  Ghiinea,  and  that 
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he  was  purchased  by  my  great-grandfather,  about  the  yeat 
1700." 

'^  Dat  just  as  good  as  gospel !  Who  want  to  make  up  lie 
about  poor  debble  of  nigger  ?  Well,  den,  Mass^r  Mile,  in 
all  dem  1700  year,  did  he  ebber  hear  of  a  Clawbonny  that 
want  to  be  a  free  nigger?  Tell  me  dat,  once,  an'  I  hah  ao 
answer." 

*'  You  have  asked  me  more  than  I  can  answer,  boy ;  for, 
I  am  not  in  the  secret  of  your  own  wishes,  much  less  la 
those  of  all  your  ancestors.*' 

Neb  pulled  off  his  tarpaulin,  scratched  his  woof,  rolled 
his  black  eyes  at  me,  as  if  he  enjoyed  the  manner  in  which 
he  had  puzzled  me ;  afler  which  he  set  off  on  a  tumbling 
excursion,  in  the  road,  going  like  a  wheel  on  his  hands  and 
feet,  showing  his  teeth  like  rows  of  pearls,  and  concluding 
the  whole  with  roar  the  third,  that  sounded  as  if  the  hills 
and  valleys  were  laughing,  in  the  very  fatness  of  their  fer- 
tility. The  physical  tour  de  farce^  was  one  of  those  feats 
of  agility  in  which  Neb  had  been  my  instructor,  ten  years 
before. 

**S'pose  I  free,  who  do  sich  matter  fer  you,  Masser 
Mile?"  cried  Neb,  like  one  laying  down  an  unanswerable 
proposition.  ^*  No,  no,  sir,-^I  belong  to  you,  you  belong  to 
me,  and  we  belong  to  one  anodder." 

This  settled  the  matter  for  the  present,  and  I  said  no  moie« 
Neb  was  ordered  to  be  in  readiness  for  the  next  day ;  and 
at  the  appointed  hour,  I  met  the  assembled  party  to  take  my 
leave,  on  this,  my  third  departure  from  the  roof  of  my 
fathers.  It  had  been  settled  the  Major  and  Emily  were  to 
remain  at  the  farm  until  July,  when  they  were  to  proceed 
to  the  Springs,  fer  the  benefit  of  the  water,  after  living  so 
long  in  a  hot  climate.  I  had  passed  an  hour  with  my  guar- 
dian alone,  and  he  had  no  more  to  say,  than  to  wish  ina 
well,  and  to  bestow  his  blessing.  I  did  not  venture  an  oflfer 
to  embrace  Lucy.  It  was  the  first  time  we  had  parted 
without  this  token  of  afi^tion ;  but  I  was  shy,  and  I  fencied 
■he  was  cold.  She  ofilered  me  her  hand,  as  frankly  as  ever, 
however,  and  I  pressed  it  fervently,  as  I  wished  her  adieu. 
As  for  Grace,  she  wept  in  my  arms,  just  as  she  had  always 
done ,  and  the  Major  and  Emily  shook  hands  cordially  with 
33* 
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,  it  being  understood  I  should  find  thenr  in  New  York,  al 
my  return.     Rupert  accompanied  me  down  to  the  sloop. 

**  If  you  should  find  an  occasion,  Miles,  let  u^  hear  from 
you,"  said  my  old  friend.  *^  I  have  a  lively  curiosity  to 
learn  something  of  the  Frenchmen  ;  nor  am  I  entirely  with- 
out the  hope  of  soon  gratifying  the  desire,  in  person," 

"  You  ! — If  you  have  any  intention  to  visit  France,  what 
better  opportunity,  than  to  go  in  my  cabin?  Is  it  business, 
that  will  take  you  there  ?" 

^*  Not  at  all ;  pure  pleasure.  Our  excellent  cousin  thinks 
a  gentleman  of  a  certain  class  ought  to  trayel ;  and  I  believe 
she  has  an  idea  of  getting  me  attached  to  the  legation,  in 
some  form  or  other." 

This  sounded  so  odd  to  me !  Rupert  Hardinge,  who  had 
not  one  penny  to  rub  against  another,  so  lately,  was  now 
talking  of  his  European  tour,  and  of  legations  1  I  ought 
to  have  been  glad  of  his  good  fortune,  and  I  fancied  I  was. 
I  said  nothing,  this  time,  concerning  his  taking  up  any  por- 
tion of  my  earnings,  having  the  sufficient  excuse  of  not  being 
on  pay  myself.  Rupert  did  not  stay  long  in  .the  sloop,  and 
we  were  soon  under  way.  I  looked  eagerly  along  the  high 
hanks  of  the  creek,  fringed  as  it  was  with  bushes,  in  hopes 
of  seeing  Grace,  at  least ;  nor  was  I  disappointed.  She  and 
Lucy  had  taken  a  direct  path  to  the  point  where  the  two 
waters  united,  and  were  standing  there,  as  the  sloop  dropped 
past.  They  both  waved  their  handkerchiefs,  in  a  way  to 
show  the  interest  they  felt  in  me ;  and  I  returned  the  parting 
salutations  by  kissing  my  hand  again  and  again.  At  this 
instant,  a  sail-boat  passed  our  bows,  and  I  saw  a  gentleman 
standing  up  in  it,  waving  his  handkerchief,  quite  as  indus- 
triously as  I  was  kissing  my  hand.  A  look  told  me  it  was 
Andrew  Drewett,  who  directed  his  boat  to  the  point,  and 
was  soon  making  his  bows  to  the  girls  in  person.  His  boat 
ascended  the  creek,  no  doubt  with  his  luggage ;  while  the 
last  I  saw  of  the  party  it  was  walking  off  in  company^ 
taking  the  direction  of  the  house. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

**Or  feeling,  as  the  storm  increases, 
The  love  of  terror  nerve  thy  breast^ 

Didst  venture  to  the  coast : 
To  see  the  mighty  ¥7ar-Bhip  leap 
From  wave  to  wave  upon  the  deep, 
Like  chamois  goat  from  steep  to  steep. 
Till  low  in  valley  lost" 

Allston. 

Roger  Talcott  had  not  been  idle  during  my  absence* 
C'lawbonny  was  so  dear  to  me,  that  I  had  staid  longer  than  waa 
proposed  in  the  original  plan ;  and  I  now  found  the  hatchea 
on  the  Dawn,  a  crew  shipped,  and  nothing  remaining  but  to 
clear  out.  I  mean  the  literal  thing,  and  not  the  slang  phrase, 
one  of  those  of  which  so  many  have  crept  fnto  the  American 
language,  through  the  shop,  and  which  even  find  their  way 
into  print ;  such  as  "  charter  coaches,"  "  on  a  boat,"  "  on 
board  a  stage,"  and  other  similar  elegancies.     "  On  a  boat" 

always  makes  me  ,  even  at  my  present  time  of  life. 

The  Dawn  was  cleared  the  day  I  reached  town. 

Several  of  the  crew  of  the  Crisis  had  shipped  with  us 
anew,  the  poor  fellows  having  already  made  away  with  all 
their  wages  and  prize-money,  in  the  short  space  of  a  month ' 
This  denoted  the  usual  improvidence  of  sailors,  and  was 
thought  nothing  out  of.  the  common  way.  The  country 
being  at  peace,  a  difficulty  with  Tripoli  excepted,  it  was  no 
longer  necessary  for  ships  to  go  armed.  The  sudden  ex- 
citement produced  by  the  brush  with  the  French  had  already 
subsided,,  and  the  navy  was  reduced  to  a  few  vessels  that  "^ 
had  been  regularly  built  for  the  service  ;  while  the  lists  of 
officers  had  been  curtailed  o^  two-thirds  of  their  names.  We 
were  no  longer  a  warlike,  but  were  fast  getting  to  be  a 
strictly  commercial,  body  of  seamen.  I  had  a  single  six- 
pounder,  and  half  a  dozen  muskets^  in  the  Dawn,  besides  a 
pair  or  two  of  pistols,  with  just  ammunition  enough  to  quell" 
a  mutiny,  fire  a  few  signal-guns,  or  to  kill  a  few  ducks. 

We  sailed  on  the  3d  of  July.     I  have  elsewhere  intimated 
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that  the  ManhatlaneBe  hold  exaggerated  notions  of  the  oom- 
parative  beauty  of  the  scenery  of  their  port,  sometimes  pre- 
turning  to  compare  it  even  with  Naples ;  to  the  bay  of  which 
it  bears  some  such  resemblance  as  a  Dutch  canal  .bears  to  a 
river  flowing  through  rich  meadows^  in  the  freedom  and 
grace  of  nature.  NeverCheless,  there  are  times  and  seasona 
when  the  bay  of  New  York  offers  a  hindscape  worthy  of 
any  pencil.  It  was  at  one  of  these  felicitous  moments  that 
the  ihiwn  cast  off  from  the  wharf,  and  commenced  her 
voyage  to  Bordeaux.  There  was  barely  air  enough  froin 
the  southward  to  enable  us  to  handle  the  ship,  and  we  pro- 
fited by  a  morning  ebb  to  drop  down  to  the  Narrows,  in  the 
midst  of  a  fle^  of  some  forty  sail ;  most  of  the  latter,  how- 
ever, being  coasters.  Still,  ^  were  a  dozen  ships  and 
brigs,  bound  to  almost  as  many  di^rent  countries.  Tbr 
little  air  there  was,  seemed  scarcely  to  touch  the  surface  of 
the  water ;  and  the  broad  expanse  of  bay  was  as  placid  as 
an  inland  lake,  of  a  summer's  morning.  Yes,  yes — there 
are  moments  when  the  haven  of  New  York  does  present 
pictures  on  which  the  artist  would  seize  with  avidity ;  but, 
the  instant  nature  attempts  any  of  her  grander  models,  on 
this,  a  spot  that  seems  never  to  rise  much  above  the  level 
of  commercial  excellencies,  it  is  found  that  the  aooessariea 
are  deficient  in  sublimity,  or  even  beauty. 

I  have  never  seen  our  home  waters  so  lovely  as  on  this 
morning.  The  movements  of  the  vessels  gave  just  enough 
of  life  and  variety  to  the  scene  to  destroy  the  appearance  of 
sameness ;  while  the  crafl  were  too  far  from  the  land  to  pre- 
vent one  of  the  most  unpleasant  effects  of  the  ordinary  land- 
scape scenery  of  the  place — that  produced  by  the  dispro- 
portion between  the  tallness  of  their  spars,  and  the  low 
character  of  the  adjacent  shores.  As  we  drew  near  the 
Narrows,  the  wind  increased;  and  forty  sail,  working 
through  the  pass  in  close  conjunction,  terminated  the  piece 
with  something  like  the  eflect  produced  by  a  foiale  in  an 
overture.  The  brightness  of  the  morning,  the  placid  charma 
of  the  scenery,  and  the  propitious  circumstances  under  which 
I  commenced  the  voyage,  in  a  commercial  point  of  view, 
had  all  contributed  to  make  me  momentarily  forget  my  pri- 
vate grie&i  and  to  enter  cheerfully  into  the  enjoyment  of  tha 
hour. 
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I  graatly  disliked  panengera.  They  appeared  to  me  to 
lessen  the  dimity  of  my  position,  and  to  reduce  me  to  the 
level  of  an  mn-keeper,  or  one  who  zeoeived  boarders.  I 
wished  to  command  a  ship,  not  to  take  in  lodgers ;  persons 
whom  ^ou  are  bound  to  treat  with  a  certain  degree  of  con- 
sideration, and,  in  one  sense,  as  your  superiors.  Still,  it 
had  too  much  of  an  appearance  of  surliness,  and  a  want  of 
hospitality,  to  refuse  a  respectable  man  a  passage  across  the 
ocean,  when  he  might  not  get  another  chance  in  a  month, 
and  that,  too,  when  it  was  important  to  himself  to  proceed 
immediately.  In  this  particular  instance,  I  became  the 
dupe  of  a  mistaken  kindness  on  the  part  of  my  former  own- 
ers. These  gentlemen  brought  to  me  a  Mr.  Brigham-— 
Wallace  Mortimer  Brigham  was  his  whole  name,  to  be  par- 
ticular—as a  person  who  was  desirous  of  getting  to  France 
with  his  wife  and  wife's  sister,  in  order  to  proceed  to  Italy 
for  the  health  of  the  married  lady,  who  was  believed  to  be 
verging  on  a  decline.  These  people  were  from  the  east- 
ward, and  had  fallen  into  the  old  error  of  Americans,  that 
the  south  of  Fiance  and  Italy  had  residences  far  more 
iavourable  for  such  a  disease,  than  our  own  country.  This 
was  one  of  the  provincial  notions  of  the  day,  that  were  en- 
4iiled  on  us  by  means  of  colonial  dependency.  I  suppose 
the  colonial  existence  is  as  necessary  to  a  people,  as  child- 
hood and  adolescence  are  to  the  man;  but,  as  my  Lady 
Mary  Wortley  Montagu  told  her  friend,  Lady  Rich-^ 
**  Nay ;  but  look  you,  my  dear  madam,  I  grant  it  a  very 
fine  thing  to  continue  always  fifteen ;  tkat^  everybody  must 
approve  of^— it  is  quite  fair :  but,  indeed,  indeed,  one  nedl 
not  be  five  years  old." 

I  was  prevailed  on  to  take  these  passengers,  and  I  got  a 
specimen  of  their  characters  even  as  we  dropped  down  the 
bay,  in  the  midst  of  the  agreeaUe  scene  to  which  I  have  just 
alluded.  They  were^^osstps/  and  that,  too,  of  the  lowest, 
or  personal  cast.  Nothing  made  them  so  happy  as  to  be  talk- 
ing of  the  private  concerns  of  their  fellow-creatures ;  and,  as 
ever  must  happen  where  this  propensity  exists,  nine-tenths 
of  what  they  said  rested  on  no  better  foundation  than  sur- 
mises, inferences  drawn  from  premises  of  questionable 
accuracy,  and  judgments  that  were  entered  up  without  the 
authority,  or  even  the  inclination,  to  examine  nitnesses. 
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They  had  also  a  peculiarity  that  I  bave  oflai  remaiked  in 

persons  pf  the  same  propeasity;  most  of  their  gossipiiig 
arose  from  a  desire  to  make  apparent  their  own  intimacy 
with  the  private  afiairs  of  people  of  mark*--overlooking  the 
circumstance  that,  in  thus  making  the  concerns  of  othem 
the  subjects  of  their  own  comments,  they  were  impliedly 
admiuing  a  consciousness  of  their  own  inferiority;  men 
seldom  condescending  thus  to  busy  themselves  with  the 
afioirs  of  any  but  those  of  whom  they  feel  it  to  be  a  sort  of 
distinction  to  converse.  I  am  much  afraid  good^breedinff 
has  more  to  do  with  the  suppression  of  this  vice,  than  good 
principles^  as  the  world  goes,  I  have  remarked  that  per* 
^ons  of  a  high  degree  of  self-respect,  and  a  good  tone  of 
manners,  are  quite  {tee  At)m  this  defect  of  character ;  while 
I  regret  to  be  compelled  to  say  that  I  have  been  acquainted 
with  divers  very  saintly  pr^tumrs^  including  one  or  two 
parsons,  who  have  represented  the  very  htau  idial  of 
scandal. 

My  passengers  gave  me  a  taste  of  their  quality,  as  I  have 
said,  before  we  had  got  a  mite  below  €roviemor's  Island. 
The  ladies  were  named  Sarah  and  Jane ;  and,  between  them 
and  Wallace  Mortimer,  what  an  insight  did  I  obtain  into  the 
private  afiairs  of  sundry  personages  of  Salem,  in  Massachu- 
setts, together  with  certain  glimpses  in  at  Boston  folk ;  all, 
however,  referring  to  qualities  and  facts  that  might  be  classed 
among  the  real  or  supposed.  I  can,  at  this  distant  day, 
recall  Scene  1st,  Act  1st,  of  the  drama  that  continued  while 
we  were  crossing  the  ocean,  with  the  slight  interruption  of 
a  few  days,  produced  by  sea-sickness. 

"  Wallace,"  said  Sarah,  "  did  you  say-,  yesterday,  that 
John  Viner  had  refused  to  lend  his  daughter's  husband 
twenty  thousand  dollars,  to  get  him  out  of  his  difficuities, 
and  that  he  failed  in  consequence  ?" 

'*  To  be  sure.  It  was  the.  common  talk  through  Wall 
Street  yesterday,  and  everybody  believes'  it" — ^tbere  was  no 
more  truth  in  the  story,  than  in  one  of  the  forty  reports  that 
Jiave  killed  General  Jackson  so  oflen,  in  the  last  twenty 
years.  ''  Yes,  no  one  doubts  it — but  all  the  Viners  are  just 
so !  All  of  us,  in  our  part  of  the  world,  know  what  to  think 
of  the  Viners." 

"  Yes,  I  suppose  so,"  drawled  Jane.    <'  I  've  heard  it  eaid 
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this  John  Viner's  father  ran  all  the  way  from  the  Commoim 
in  Boston,  to  the  foot  of  State  Street,  to  get  rid  of  a  dun 
against  this  very  son,  who  had  his  own  misfortunes  when 
he  was  young." 

**  The  story  is  quite  likely  true  in  part,**  rejoined  Wallace, 
^  though  it  can't  be  quite  -accurate,  as  the  old  gentleman  had 
but  one  leg,  and  rvnning  was  altogether  out  of  the  question 
'with  him.  It  was  probably  old  Tim  Viner,  who  ran  like  a 
deer  when  a  young  man,  as  I  've  heard  people  say." 

**  Well,  then,  I  suppose  he  ran  his  horse,'^  added  Jane,  in 
the  same  quiet,  drawling  tone.  "  Something  must  have 
run,  or  they  never  would  have  got  up  the  story.** 

I  wondered  if  Miss  Jane  Hitchcox  had  ever  taken  the 
trouble  to  ascertain  who  they  were  1  I  happened  to  know 
both  the  Viners,  and  to  be  quite  certain  there  was  not  a 
word  of  truth  in  the  report  of  the  twenty  thousand  dollars, 
having  heard  all  the  particulars  of  the  late  failure  from  one 
of  my  former  owners,  who  was  an  assignee,  and  a  consider- 
able creditor.  Under  the  circumstances,  I  thought  I  would 
hint  as  mucb. 

"Are  you  quite  sure  that  the  failure  of  Viner  &  Co.  was 
owing  to  the  circumstance  you  mention,  Mr.  Brigham  T**  I 
inquired. 

"Pretty  certain,  I  am  ^measttrahly  acquainted*  with 
their  affairs,  and  think  I  am  tolerably  safe  in  saying  so." 

Now,  "  measurably  acquainted"  meant  that  he  lived 
within  twenty  or  thirty  miles  of  those  who  did  know  some- 
thing of  the  concerns  of  the  house  in  question,  and  was  in 
the  way  of  catching  scraps  of  the  gossip  that  fell  from  dis- 
appointed creditors.  How  much  of  this  is  there  in  this  good 
country  of  ours  I  Men  who  live  just  near  enough  to  one 
another  to  feel  the  influence  of  all  that  rivalry,  envy,  per- 
sonal strifes  and  personal  malignancies,  can  generate,  fancy 
they  are  acquainted,  from  this  circumstance,  with  those  to 
whom  they  have  never  even  spoken.  One-half  the  idle 
tales  that  circulate  up  and  down  the  land,  come  from  autho- 
rity not  one  tittle  better  than  this.  How  much  would  men 
learn,  could  they  only  acquire  the  healthful  lesson  of  under- 
standing that  nothing,  which  is  much  out  of  the  ordinary 
way,  and  which  circulates  as  received  truths  illustrative  of 
character,  is  true  in  all  its  material  parts,  and  very  little  in 
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mmg.  Bnt,  to  reUini  to  my  paneo^drn,  aod  thai  portioD  of 
Iheir  oonvenation  which  most  afiected  inyself.  They  ooo- 
linued  commenting  on  persons  and  families  by  namB,  seem- 
ingly more  to  keep  their  hands  in,  than  for  any  otber  di^ 
coverable  rea8on,as  each  appeared  to  be  perfectly  oonversani 
with  all  the  gossip  that  was  started;  when  Samh  casually 
mentioned  the  name  of  Mrs.  Bradibrt,  with  some  of  whose 
guppoitd  friends,  it  now  came  out,  they  had  all  a  general 
visiting  acquaintance* 

**  Dr.  Hosack  is  of  opinion  she  cannot  live  long,  I  hear,* 
said  Jane,  with  a  species  of  fierce  delight  in  killing  a  fellow- 
cieature,  provided  it  only  led  to  a  gossip  concerning  her 
private  affiiirs*  <^  Her  case  has  been  decided  to  be  a  can« 
oer,  now,  for  more  than  a  week,  and  she  made  her  will  laal 
Tuesday.** 

**Only  last  Tuesday  T  exclaimed  Sarah,  in  surprise; 
**  Well,  I  heard  she  had  made  her  will  a  twelvemonth  sinos^ 
and  that  she  left  all  her  property  to  young  Rupert  Hardinge; 
in  the  expectation,  some  persons  thought,  that  he  BUght 
marry  her.** 

«  How  could  that  be,  my  dear  T  asked  the  husband;  **ia 
what  would  she  be  beder  off  for  leaving  hex  own  property 
to  her  husband  T 

^  Why,  by  law,  would  she  not  t  I  don't  exactly  know 
how  it  would  happen,  for  I  do  not  particularly  undei^and 
these  things ;  but  it  seems  natural  that  a  woman  would  be 
a  gainer  if  she  made  the  man  she  was  about  to  marry  her 
heir.  She  would  have  her  thirds  in  his  estate,  would  she 
noir 

**  But,  Mrs.  Bngham,**  said  I,  smiling,  **  b  it  quite  oertaio 
Mrs.  Bradfort  wishes  to  marry  Rupert  Hardinge,  at  allt^ 

*'  I  know  80  little  of  the  parties,  that  I  cannot  speak  with 
certainty  in  the  matter,  I  admit,  Qiptain  Wallix^ford.'' 

<<  Well,  but  Sarah,  dear,^  interposed  the  more  exa^sting 
Jane,  <*  you  are  making  yourself  unnecessarily  knorant: 
You  very  well  know  how  intimate  we  are  with  the  Greenes, 
and  they  know  the  Winters  perfectly  well,  who  are  next- 
door  neighbours  to  Mrs.  Bradfort  I  don't  see  how  you  can 
say  we  haven't  good  means  of  being  '  measurably'  well-in- 
formed," 

Now,  I  happened  to  know  through  Grace  and  Lucy,  that 
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a  diaagieoable  old  person  of  the  name  of  Greene  did  live 
next  door  to  Mrs.  Bradfort ;  but,  that  the  latter  refused  to 
visit  beri  firstly,  because  she  did  aot  happen  to  like  her,  and 
secondly,  because  the  two  ladies  belonged  to  very  difl^rent 
social  circles ;  a  sufficient  excuse  for  not  visiting  in  town, 
even  though  the  parties  inhabited  the  same  house.  But,  the 
Brighams,  being  Salem  people,  did  not  understand  that  fami« 
lies  might  reside  next  door  to  each  other,  in  a  large  town, 
for  a  long  series  of  months,  or  even  years,  and  not  know 
each  other's  names.  It  would  not  be  easy  to  teach  this 
truth,  one  of  every-day  occurrence,  to  the  inhabitant  of  one 
of  our  provincial  towns,  who  was  in  the  habtt  of  fancying 
be  had  as  close  an  insight  into  the  private  affairs  of  all  his 
neighbours,  as  they  enjoyed  themselves. 

"  No  doubt  we  are  all  as  well  oJQT  as  most  strangers  in 
New  Y<»rk,"  observed  the  wife ;  *'  still,  it  ought  to  be  admit* 
ted  that  we  may  be  mistaken.  I  have  heard  it  said  there  is 
an  old  Mr.  Hardinge,  a  clergyman,  who  would  make  a  far 
better  match  fo^  the  lady,  than  his  son*  However,  it  is  of 
no  great  moment,  now ;  for,  when  our  neighbour  Mrs.  John 
Foote,  saw  Dr.  Hosack  about  her  own  child,  she  got  aU  the 

Grticuiars  out  of  him  about  Mrs.  Bradfbrt^s  case,  from  the 
jfhest  quarter,  and  I  had  it  from  Mrs.  Foote,  herself." 

**  I  could  not  have  believed  that  a  physician  of  Or.  Ho- 
sack's  eminence  and  character  would  speak  openly  of  the 
diseases  of  his  patients,"  I  observed,  a  little  tartly,  I  am 
afraid. 

*<  Oh  I  he  didn't,"  said  Sarah,  eagerly — ^^  he  was  as  cun- 
ninff  as  a  fox,  Mrs.  Foote  owned  herself,  and  played  her  off 
findy ;  but  Mrs.  Foote  was  cunninger  than  any  half-dozen 
Ibxes,  and  got  it  all  out  of  him  by  negations." 

^  Negations  1"  I  exclaimed,  wondering  what  was  meant 
by  the  term,  though  I  had  uncterstood  I  was  to  expect  a  lit- 
tte  more  philosophy  and  metaphysics,  not  to  say  algebra,  in 
my  passengers,  than  usually  accompanied  .(letticoats  in  our 
part  of  the  world." 

^*  Certainly,  negadcnt^^  answered  the  matron,  with  a  smile 
as  complacent  as  that  which  usually  denotes  the  conscious- 
ness of  intellectual  superiority.  ^  One  who  is  a  little  prao* 
tised,  can  ascertain  a  &ct  as  well  by  meanawf  negatives  as 
affirmatives.  It  only  Tequires  judgmnt  and  use." 
34 


^  Then  Mrs.  Bfadfon^s  diseaae  is  only  ascertained  by  the 
negative  process  ?" 

»*  So  I  suppose-^ but  what  does  one  want  more^*  put  in 
the  husband; — '^and  that  she  made  her  will  last  week,  I 
feel  quite  sure,  as  it  was  generally  spoken  of  among  our 
friends." 

Here  were  people  who  had  been  in  New  York  only  a 
month,  looking  out  for  a  ship,  mere'  passengers  as  it  might 
be,  who  knew  more  about  a  family  with  which  I  had  my* 
self  such  an  intimate  connection,  than  its  own  members.  I 
thought  it  no  wonder  that  such  a  race  was  capable  of  en- 
lightening mankind,  on  mattera  and  things  in  general.  But 
the  game  did  not  end  here. 

*'  I  suppose  Miss  Lucy  Hardinge  will  get  something  by 
Mrs.  Bradfort's  death,"  observed  Miss  Jane,  **  and  that  she 
and  Mr.  Andrew  Drewett  will  marry  as  soon  as  it  shall  be- 
come proper."  *  . 

Here  was  a  speculation,  for  a  man  in  my  state  of  mind ! 
The  names  were  all  right;  some  of  the  incidents,  even, 
were  probable,  if  not  correct ;  yet,  how  could  the  facts  be 
known  to  these  comparative  strangers?  Did  the  art  of 
gossiping,  with  all  its  meannesses,  lies,  devices,  inventions^ 
and  cruelties,  really  possess  so  much  advantage  over  the  inter- 
■eourse  of  the  confiding  and  honest,  as  to  enable  thoi^e  who 
practise  it  to  discover  facts  hidden  from  eye-witnesses,  and 
«ye-witnesses,  too,  that  had  every  inducement  of  the  strongest 
interest  in  the  issue,  not  to  be  deceived  ?  I  felt  satisfied,  the 
moment  Mrs.  Greene *s  name  was  mentioned,  that  my  pas- 
sengers were  not  in  the  true  New  York  set;  and,  ]uisi\f 
enough,  inferred  they  were  not  very  good  authority  for  one- 
half  they  said ;  and,  yet,  how  could  they  know  anything  of 
Drewett's  attachment  to  Lucy,  unless  their  information  wen? 
tolerably  accurate? 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  repeat  all  that  passed  while  the  shifS 
tiropped  down  the  bay ;  but  enough  escaped  the  gossips  to 
render  me  still  more  unhappy  than  I  had  yet  been,  on  th« 
Hubject  of  Lucy.  I  could  and  did  despise  these  people ;  that 
was  easy  enough ;  but  it  was  not  so  easy  to  forget  all  that 
they  said  and  surmised.  This  is  one  of  the  causes  attendant 
on  the  habit  of  loose  talking ;  one  never  knowing  what  to 
credit,  and  what  not.     in  spite  of  all  my  disgust,  and  a  firm 
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determiimtion  not  to  coBtrilMite  in  any  manner  to  the  stock 
«a  trade  of  these  people,  I  found  great  difficulty  in  evading 
^heir  endless  questions.  How  much  they  got  out  of  me,  by 
means  of  the  process  of  negations,  I  never  knew ;  but  they 
got  no  great  matter  tnrough  direct  affirmatives.  Something, 
however,  persons  so  indefatigable,  to  whom  goissiping  was 
the  great  aim  of  life,  must  obtain,  and  they  asoertained  that 
Mr.  Hardinge  was  my  guardian,  that  Rupert  and  I  had 
passed  our  boyhoods  in  each  other's  company,  and  that 
Lucy  was  even  an  inmate  of  my  own  house  the  day  we 
Bailed.  This  little  knowledge  only  excited  a  desire  for  more^ 
and,  by  the  end  of  a  week,  I  was  obliged  to  submit  to  de^ 
vices  and  expedients  to  pump  me,  than  which  even  the  thumb- 
screw was  scarcely  more  efficient.  I  practised  on  the  nega- 
tive system,  myself,  with  a  good  deal  of  dexterity,  however, 
and  threw  my  inquisitors  o$  very  handsomely,  more  than 
once,  until  I  discovered  that  Wallace  Mortimer,  determined 
laot  to  be  baffled,  actually  opened  communications  with  Neb, 
in  order  to  get  a  clearer  insight  into  nly  private  af&irsl 
After  this,  I  presume  my  readers  will  not  care  to  hear  any 
more  about  these  gentry,  whose  only  connection  with  my 
life  grew  out  of  the  misgivings  they  contributed  largely  to 
create  in  my  mind,  touching  the  state  of  Lucy's  affections. 
This  much  they  did  efiect,  and  I  was  compelled  to  submit 
to  their  power.  We  are  all  of  us,  more  or  less,  the  dupes  of 
knaves  and  fools. 

All  this,  however,  was  the  fruits  of  several  weeks'  inter- 
course, and  I  have  antk^ipated  events  a  little,  in  order  fo 
piake  the  statements  in  connection.  Meeting  a  breeze,  as 
has  been  said  already,  the  Dawn  got  over  the  bar,  about 
two  o'clock,  and  stood  off  the  land,  on  an  easy  bowline,  in 
company  with  the  little  fleet  of  square-rigged  vessels  that 
went  out  at  the  same  time.  By  sunset,  Navesink  again 
dipped,  and  I  was  once  more  fairly  at  sea. 

This  was  at  the  period  when  the  commerce  of  America 
was  at  its  height.  The  spirit  shown  by  the  young  Republic 
in  the  French  affiiir  had  commanded  a  little  respect,  though 
the  supposed  tendencies  of  the  new  administration  was 
causing  anything  but  a  cordial  feeling  towards  the  country 
to  exist  in  England.  That  powerful  nation,  however,  had 
made  a  hollow  peace  with  France  the  previous  March,  and 
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the  iughway  of  natioiiB  was  tempoiarily  open  o  «I1  Mm 
alike;  a  state  of  things  that  existed  for  some  ten  montiMi 
after  we  sailed.  Nothing  to  be  af^rehended,  consequently^ 
lay  before  me,  beyond  the  ordinary  dangers  of  the  ooean. 
For  these  last,  I  was  now  prepared  by  the  expeneooe  of 
several  years  passed  almost  entirely  on  board  ship,  during 
which  time  I  had  encircled  the  earth  itself  in  my  peregrinap 
tions. 

Our  run  off  the  coast  was  ftivourable,  and  the  sixth  day 
out,  we  were  in  the  longitude  of  the  tail  of  the  Grand  Bank. 
I  was  delighted  with  my  ship,  which  turned  out  to  be  even 
more  than  I  had  dared  to  hope  for.  She  behaved  well  under 
all  circumstances,  sailing  even  better  than  ^he  worked.  The 
first  ten  days  of  our  passage  were  prosperous,  and  we  were 
mid-ocean  by  the  10th  of  the  month.  During  this  time  I 
bad  nothing  lo  annoy  me  but  the  ceaseless  cancans  of  my 
passengers.  I  had  heard  the  name  of  every  individual  of 
note  in  Salem,  with  certain  passages  in  his  or  her  life,  and 
began  to  fancy  I  had  lived  a  twelvemonth  in  the  place.  At 
length,  I  began  to  speculate  on  the  reason  why  this  morbid 
propensity  should  exist  so  much  stronger  in  that  part  of  the 
worid  than' in  any  other  I  had  visited.  There  was  nothing 
new  in  the  disposition  of  the  people  of  small  {daces  to  gossip, 
and  it  was  often  done  in  large  towns ;  more  especially  those 
that  did  not  possess  the  tone  of  a  capital.  Lady  Mary  Wort* 
ley  Montagu  and  Horace  Waipole  wrote  gossip,  but  it  was 
spiced  with  wit,  as  is  usual  with  the  scandal  of  such  places 
as  London  and  Paris ;  whereas  this,  to  which  I  was  doomed 
to  listen,  was  nothing  more  than  downright  impertinent, 
vulgar,  meddline  with  the  private  afiaira  of  all  those  whom 
the  gossips  thought  of  sufficient  importance  to  talk  about. 
At  Clawbonny,  we  had  our  gossip  too,  but  it  was  innocent, 
seldom  infringed  much  on  the  truths  and  usually  respected 
the  right  of  every  person  to  possess  certain  secrets  that 
might  remain  inviolate  to  the  world.  No  such  rules  pre- 
vailed with  my  passengers.  Like  a  certain  editor  of  a  news- 
paper of  my  acquaintance,  who  acts  as  if  he  fancied  all  things 
m  heaven  and  earth  were  created  expressly  to  furnish  mate- 
rials for  '*  paragraphs,"  they  appeared  to  think  that  every- 
body of  their  acquaintance  existed  for  no  other  purpose  than 
to  iurnish  them  food  for  conversation.    There  must  hav« 
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bem  some  imiisiial  cause  for  so  much  penonai  upwmage^ 
and,  at  length,  I  came  to  the  following  conclusion  on  the 
subject.  I  had  heard  that  church  government,  among  the 
puritans,  descended  into  all  the  details  of  life ;  that  it  was  a 
part  of  their  religious  duty  to  watch  over  each  other,  jog 
the  memories  of  the  delinquents,  and  serve  God  by  ferreting 
out  vice.  This  is  a  terrible  inducement  to  fill  the  mind  with 
the  motes  of  a  neighbourhood,  and  the  mind  thus  stowedi 
as  we  sailors  say,  will  be  certain  to  deliver  cargo.  Then 
come  the  institutions,  with  their  never-ending  elections,  and 
the  construction  that  has  been  put  on  the  right  of  the  elector 
to  inquire  into  all  things ;  the  whole  consummated  by  the 
journals,  who  assume  a  power  to  penetrate  the  closet,  ay, 
even  the  heart, — and  lay  baxe  its  secrets*  Is  it  any-wonder, 
if  we  should  become,  in  time,  a  nation  of  mere  gossips  7  As 
for  my  passengers,  even  Neb  got  to  consider  them  as  so 
many  nuisances. 

From  some  cause  or  other,  whether  it  was  having  these 
loose-tongued  people  on  board  or  not,  is  more  than  I  cao 
say,  but  certain  it  is,  about  the  time  Salem  was  handsomely 
cleaned  out,  and  a  heavy  inroad  had  been  made  upon  Boston, 
that  the  weather  changed.  It  began  to  blow  in  gusts,  some- 
times from  one  point  of  the  compass,  sometimes  from  ano- 
ther, until  the  ship  was  brought  to  very  short  canvass,  from 
a  dread  of  being  caught  unprepared.  At  length,  these  fan- 
tasies of  the  winds  terminated  in  a  tremendous  gale,  such  as 
I  had  seldom  then  witnessed ;  and  such)  indeed,  as  I  have 
seldom  witnessed  since.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose 
that  the  heaviest  weather  occurs  in  the  autumnal,  spring,  or 
winter  months.  Much  the  stron^t  blows  I  have  ever 
known,  have  taken  place  in  the  middle  of  the  warm  wea- 
ther. This  is  the  season  of  the  hurricanes ;  and.  out  of  the 
tropics,  I  think  it  is  also  the  season  oithe  gales.  It  is  true, 
these  gales  do  not  return  annually,  a  long  succession  of 
years  frequently  occurring  without  one;  but,  when  they  do 
come,  they  may  be  expected,  in  our  own  seas,  in  July,  Au* 
gust,  or  September. 

Tlie  wind  commenced  at  south-west,  on  this  occasion,  and 
it  blew  fresh  for  several  hours,  sending  us  ahead  on  our 
course,  at  th«  rate  of  eleven  knots.    As  the  sea  oot  up,and 
was  reduced,  our  speed  was  a  little  diminished  perlwps  s 
34* 
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bat  we  must  have  made  more  than  a  hundred  miles  in  the 
first  ten  hours.  The  day  was  bright,  cloudless,  genial,  and 
even  bland ;  there  being  nothing  unpleasant  in  the  feeling  of 
the  swift  currents  of  the  air,  that  whirled  past  us.  At  sun- 
set I  did  not  quite  like  the  appearance  of  the  horizon ;  and 
we  let  the  ship  wade  through  it,  under  her  three  top-sails, 
single-reefed,  her  fore-course,  and  fbre-top-mast  staysail. 
This  was  short  canvass,  for  a  vessel  that  had  the  wind 
nearly  over  her  taffrail.  At  nine  o'clock,  second  reels  were 
taken  in,  and  at  ten,  the  mizcn-top-sail  was  furled.  I  then 
turned  in,  deeming  the  ship  quite  snug,  leaving  orders  with 
the  mates  to  reduce  the  sail,  did  they  find  the  ship  strain- 
ing, or  the  spars  in  danger,  and  to  call  me  should  anything 
serious  Occur.  I  was  not  called  until  daylight,  when  Tal- 
cott  laid  his  hand  on  my  shoulder,  and  said,  "  You  had 
better  turn  out,  Captain  Wallingford ;  we  have  a  peeler,  and 
I  want  a  little  advice." 

It  was  a  peeler,  indeed,  when  I  reached  the  deck.  The 
ship  was  under  a  fore-course  and  a  close- reeled  main-top- 
sail, canvass  that  can  be  carried  a  long  time,  while  running 
off;  but  which,  I  at  once  saw,  was  quite  too  much  for  us. 
An  order  was  givfen  immediately,  to  take  in  the  top-sail. 
Notwithstanding  the  diminutive  surface  that  was  exposed, 
the  surges  given  by  this  bft  of  canvass,  as  soon  as  the  clews 
were  eased  off  sufficiently  to  allow  the  cloth  to  jerk,  shook 
the  vessel's  hull.  It  was  a  miracle  that  we  saved  the  mast, 
or  that  we  got  the  cloth  rolled  up  at  all.  At  one  time,  I 
thought  it  would  be  necessary  to  cut  it  from  the  yard.  For- 
tunately  the  gale  was  steady,  this  day  proving  bright  and 
clear,  like  that  which  had  preceded. 

The  men  aloft  made  several  attempts  to  hail  the  deck,  but 
the  wind  blew  too  heavily  to  suffer  them  to  be  heard.  Tal- 
cott  had  gone  on  the  yard  himself,  and  I  saw  him  gesticu- 
lating, in  a  way  to  indicate  there  was  something  aheaa. 
The  seas  were  running  so  high  that  it  was  not  easy  to  ob- 
tain much  of  a  look  at  the  horizon ;  but,  by  getting  into  the 
mizen-rigging,  I  had  a  glimpse  of  a  vessel's  spars,  to  the 
eastward  of  us,  and  directly  on  our  course.  It  was  a  shii» 
under  bare  poles,  running  as  nearly  before  us  as  she  coulcly 
but  making  most  fearful  yaws ;  sometimes  sheering  away 
off.  to  starboard,  in  a  way  to  threaten  her  tf ith  broaching- 
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to ;  then  taking  a  yaw  to  port,  in  which  I  could  see  all  three 
of  her  masts,  with  their  yards  pointed  nearly  at  us.  I 
got  but  one  glimpse  of  her  hull,  as  it  rose  on  a  sea,  at  the 
same  inslant  with  the  Dawn,  and  it  actually  appeared  as  if 
about  to  be  blown  away,  though  I  took  the  stranger  to  be  a 
vessel  at  least  as  large  as  we  were  ourselves.  We  were 
evidently  approaching  her  fast,  though  botlt  vessels  were 
going  the  same  way. 

The  Dawn  steered  beautifully,  one  of  the  greatest  virtues 
in  a  ship,  under  the  circumstances  in  which  we  were  then 
placed.     A  single  man  was  all  that  we  had  at  the  wheel, 
and  he  controlled  it  with  ease.     I  could  see  it  was  very  dif- 
ferent with  the  ship  ahead,  and  fancied  they  had  made  a 
mistake  on  board  her,  by  taking  in  all  their  canvass.     Tal- 
cott  and  the  gang  alofl,  had  not  got  out  of  the  top,  however, 
before  we  had  a  hint  that  it  would  be  well  to  imitate  the- 
stranger's  prudence.     Though  our  vessel  steered  so  much 
better  than  another,  no  ship  can  keep  on  a  direct  line,  while 
running  before  the  wind,  in  a  heavy  sea.    The  waves  occa- 
sionally fly  past  a  vessel,  like  the  scud  glancing  through  the 
air ;  then,  they  seem  to  pause,  altogether,- as  if  to  permit  th6 
ship  to  overtake  them.     When  a  vessel  is  lifted  aft  by  one 
of  these  torrents  of  rushing  waters,  the  helm  loses  a  portion 
of  its  power ;  and  the  part  of  the  vast  machine  that  first 
receives  the  impulse,  seems  intent  on  exchanging  places 
with  the  bows,  vessels  often  driving  sideways  before  the 
surges,  for  spaces  of  time  that  are  exceedingly  embarrassing 
to  the  mariner.     This  happens  to  the  best-steering  ships, 
and  is  always  one  source  of  danger  in  very  heavy  weather, 
to  those  that  are  running  off.     The  merit  of  the  Dawn  was 
in  coming  under  command  again,  quickly,  and  in  not  losing 
so  much  of  the  influence  of  her  helm,  as  is  frequently  the 
case  with  wild-steering  craft,    I  understand  there  is  a  sloop 
of-war  now  in  the  tiavy,  that  is  difficult  to  get  through  a 
narrow  passage,  in  a  blow,  in  consequence  of  her  having 
this  propensity  to  turn  her  head  first  one  way,  then  another, 
like  a  gay  horse  that  breaks  his  bridle. 

The  hint  given,  just  as  Talcott  was  quitting  the  top,  and 
to  which  there  has  been  allusion,  was  given  under  the  im- 
pulsion of  one  of  these  driving  seas.  The  Dawn  still  carried 
her  fore-topmast  stay-sail,  a  small  triangular  piece  of  stout 
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canvan,  and  which  was  particnlariy  useihl,  as  leading  totik 
the  end  of  the  bowsprit  towards  the  head  of  the  fore»top» 
mast,  in  preventing  her  from  broaching-to,  or  pressing  up 
with  her  bows  so  near  the  wind,  as  to  produce  the  danger 
of  seas  breaking  over  the  mass  of  the  hall,  and  sweeping  the 
decks.  The  landsman  will  understand  this  is  the  gravest 
of  the  dangers  that  occur  at  sea,  in  very  heavy  weather. 
When  the  ship  is  thrown  broadside  to  the  sea,  or  comes  op 
so  as  to  bring  the  wind  abeam,  or  even  forward  of  the  beam, 
as  in  lying*to,  there  is  always  risk  from  this  source.  An- 
other danger,  which  is  called  poopins,  is  of  a  character  that 
one  who  is  ignorant  of  the  might  of  the  ocean  when  aroused, 
would  not  be  apt  to  foresee.  It  proceeds  from  the  impetu- 
ous velocity  of  the  waves,  which,  rushing  ahead  so  much 
faster  than  the  vessel  that  is  even  driving  before  the  gale^ 
breaks  against  the  quarter,  or  stem,  and  throws  its  masses 
of  water  along  the  deck,  in  a  line  with  its  keel.  I  suppose 
the  President  steamer  to  have  been  lost  by  the  first  of  these 
two  dangers,  as  will  appear  in  the  following  little  theory. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  well-constructed  steamers  are  safer 
craft,  the  danger  from  fire  excepted,  than  the  ordinary  ship, 
except  in  very  heavy  weather.  With  an  ordinary  gale, 
they  can  contend  with  sufficient  power ;  but,  it  is  an  unfor* 
tunate  consequence  of  their  construction,  that  exactly  as 
the  danger  increases,  their  power  of  meeting  it  diminishes. 
In  a  very  heavy  swell,  one  cannot  venture  to  resort  to  a 
strong  head  of  steam,  since  one  wheel  may  be  nearly  out  of 
water,  while  the  other  is  submerged,  and  thus  endanger  the 
machinery.  Now,  the  great  length  of  these  vessels  renders 
it  difficult  to  keep  them  up  to  the  wind,  or  head  to  sea,  the 
safest  of  all  positions  for  a  vessel  in  heavy  weather,  while  it 
exposes  them  to  the  additional  risk  of  having  the  water 
break  aboard  them  near  the  waist,  in  running  dead  beforo 
it  In  a  word,  I  suppose  a  steamer  difficult  to  be  kept  out 
of  the  trough,  in  very  heavy  weather;  and  no  vessel  can  be 
safe  tfi  the  trough  of  the  seas,  under  such  circumstances; 
one  of  great  length  less  so  than  others.  This  is  true,  how- 
ever, only  in  reference  to  those  steamers  which  carry  the  old- 
fashioned  wheel ;  £rricson*s  screw,  and  Hunter's  submerg- 
ed wheels,  rendering  steam-ships,  in  my  poor  judgment,  the 
nfest  crafk  in  the  world. 
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The  Dawn  was  overtaken  by  the  seas,  from  dme  to  tinfe; 
and,  then,  like  everything  else  that  floats,  she  yawed,  or 
rather,  had  her  stem  urged  impetuously  round,  as  if  itwero 
in  a  hurry  to  get  ahead  of  the  bows.  On  these  occasions, 
the  noise  made  by  the  foro-top-mast  stay-sail,  as  it  collapsed 
and  filled,  resembled  the  report  of  a  small  gun.  We  had 
similar  reports  from  the  fore-sail,  which,  for  moments  at  a 
time,  was  actually  becalmed,  as  the  ship  settled  into  the 
trough,  and  then  became  distended  with  a  noise  like  that  of 

^  shaking  of  a  thousand  carpets,  all  filled  with  Sancho 
zas,  at  the  same  instant.  As  yet,  the  cloth  and  gear 
had  stood  these  violent  shocks  admirably ;  but,  just  as  Tal- 
oott  was  leading  his  party  down,  the  ship  made  one  of  her 
side-long  movements ;  the  stay-sail  filled  with  a  tromendoua 
leport,  and  away  it  flew  to  leeward,  taken  out  of  the  bolt* 
rope  as  if  it  had  been  cut  by  shears,  and  then  used  by  the 
furies  of  the  tempest.  Taloott  smiled,  as  he  gazed  at  the 
driving  canvass,  which  went  a  quarter  of  a  mile  before  it 
struck  the  water,  whirling  like  a  kite  that  has  broken  its 
string,  and  then  he  shook  his  head.  I  disliked,  too,  the  tre- 
mendous surges  of  the  fore-sail,  when  it  occasionally  col* 
lapsed  and  as  suddenly  filled,  menacing  to  start  every  bolt, 
and  to  part  every  rope  connected  with  block  or  spar. 

**  We  must  get  in  that  fore-course,  Mr.  Talcott,"  I  said, 
**  or  we  shall  lose  something.  I  see  the  ship  ahead  is  un- 
der bare-poles,  and  it  were  better  we  were  as  snug.  If  I 
did  not  aislike  losing  such  a  wind,  it  ^ould  be  wiser  to 
heave-to  the  ship ;  man  the  buntlines  and  clew-garnets,  at 
once,  and  wait  for  a  favourable  moment." 

We  had  held  on  to  our  canvass  too  long ;  the  fault  of 
youth.  As  I  had  determined  to  shorten  sail,  however,  we 
now  set  about  it  in  earnest,  and  with  all  the  precautions  ex- 
acted by  the  circumstances.  Everybody  that  could  be  mus- 
tered, was  placed  at  the  clew-lines  and  buntlines,  with  strict 
orders  to  do  his  best  at  the  proper  moments.  The  first- 
mate  went  to  the  tack,  and  the  second  to  the  sheet.  I  was 
to  take  in  the  sail  myself.  I  waited  for  a  collapse ;  and 
then,  while  the  ship  was  buried  between  two  mounds  of 
water,  when  it  was  impossible  to  see  a  hundred  yards  from 
her  in  any  direction,  and  the  canvass  was  actuallv  dropping 
sgftiflst  the  mast   I  gave  th    usual  orders.    Every  man 
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bauied,  %m  if  for  life,  and  we  had  got  the  clews  pretty 
well  up,  when  the  vessel  came  out  of  the  caTem  into  Uie 
tempest,  receiving  the  whole  power  of  the  gale,  with  a  sud- 
den surge,  into  the  bellying  canvass.  Away  went  every- 
thing, as  if  the  gear  were  cobwebs.  At  the  next  instant,  iftie 
sail  was  in  ribands.  I  was  deeply  mortified,  as  well  as 
rendered  uneasy,  by  this  accident,  as  the  ship  ahead  un- 
questionably was  in  full  view  of  ail  that  happened. 

It  was  soon  apparent,  however,  that  professional  pride 
must  give  place  to  concern  for  the  safety  of  the  vessel.  The 
wind  had  been  steadily  increasing  in  power,  and  had  now 
reached  a  pass  when  it  became  necessary  to  look  things 
steadily  in  the  face.  The  strips  of  canvass  that  remained 
attached  to  the  yard,  with  the  blocks  and  gear  attached, 
threshed  about  in  a  way  to  threaten  the  lives  of  all  that  af»- 
proached.  This  was  only  at  the  intervals  when  the  ship 
settled  into  the  troughs ;  for,  while  under  the  full  influence 
of  the  gale,  pennants  never  streamed  more  directly  from  a 
mast,  than  did  these  heavy  fragments  from  the  fbre-yanL 
It  was  necessary  to  get  rid  of  them ;  and  Talcott  had  jusi 
volunteered  to  go  on  the  yard  with  this  end,  when  Neb 
sprang  into  the  rigging  without  an  order,  and  was  so(m  be- 
yond the  reach  of  the  voice.  This  daring  black  had  several 
narrow  escapes,  more  especially  from  the  forcsheet  bloeks ; 
but  he  succeeded  in  cutting  everything  adrifl,  and  in  leav- 
ing nothing  attached  to  the  spar,  but  the  bolt-rope  of  the 
head  of  the  sail.  It  is  true,  little  effected  this  object,  when 
the  knife  could  be  applied,  the  threads  of  the  stout  canvass 
snapping  at  the  touch. 

As  soon  as  the  ship  was  under  bare  poles,  thongh  at  the 
.sacrifice  of  two  of  her  sails,  I  had  leisure  to  look  out  for  the 
other  vessel.  There  she  was,  more  than  half  a  mile  ahead 
of  us,  yawing  wildly,  and  rolling  her  lower  yard-arm,  to 
the  water's  edge.  As  we  drew  nearer,  I  got  better  glimpses 
of  this  vessel,  which  was  a  ship,  and  as  I  fancied,  an  Eng- 
lish  West  Indiaman,  deep-loaded  with  the  produce  of  the 
islands.  Deep-loaded  as  I  fancied,  for  it  was  only  at  in- 
stants that  she  could  be  seen  at  all,  under  circumstances  to 
judge  of  this  fact ;  sometimes  her  hull  appearing  to  l>fi 
ficarly  smothered  in  the  brine,  and  then,  again,,  her  coppef 
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gliateRHig  m  ^  6un»  resembling  a  li|^  vesteU  kept  under 
Uie  C9re  of  some  thr^y  housewife^ 

The  Dawn  did  not  fly,  now  all  her  canvass  was  gone,  as 
fast  as  she  had  previously  done.  She  went  through  thq 
water  at  a  greater  rate  than  the  vessel  ahead ;  but  it  re- 
quired an  h(Hir  longer  io  briog  the  two  ships  within  a  cable's 
length  of  each  other.  Then,  indeed,  we  got  a  near  view  of 
tjto  manner  in  which  the  elements  can  play  with  such  a 
fitiass  of  wood  and  iron  as  a  ship,  when  in  an  angry  mood. 
There  were  instants  when  I  fancied  I  could  nearly  see  the 
keel  of  the  strabgCMr  for  half  its  length,  as  he  went  foaming 
MP  on  the  crest  of  a  wave,  apparently  veady  to  qiut  the  water 
ultogether ;  then  again,  he  would  settle  away  into  the  blue 
abyss^  hiding  everything  beneath  his  tops.  When  both  ves* 
■els  sunk  together,  no  sign  of  our  neighbour  was  visib^e^ 
though  so  near.  We  cdme  up  aAer  one  of  these  deep 
plunges  into  the  valleys  of  the  oc^n,  and,  to  our  alarm, 
3aw  the  English  ship  yawing  directly  athwart  our  course, 
and  within  fiAy  fathoms  of  us.  This  was  about  the  distance 
ftt  which  I  intended  to  pass,  little  dreaming  of  finding  the 
other  ship  so  completely  in  our  way.  The  Englishman 
must  have  intended  to  come  a  little  nearer,  and  got  one  of 
those  desperate  sheers  that  so  oAen  ran  away  with  him. 
There  he  was,  however ;  and  a  breathless  minute  followed, 
when  he  was  finst  seen.  Two  vehicles  dashing  along  a 
highway,  with  frightened  and  run-away  teams,  would  not 
present  a  sight  one-half  as  terrific  as  that  which  lay  directly 
before  our  eyes. 

The  Dawn  was  plunging  onward  with  a  momentum  to 
dash  in  splinters,  did  she  strike  any  resisting  object,  and 
yawing  herself  sufficiently  to  render  the  passage  hazardous. 
But  the  stranger  made  the  matter  ten- fold  worse.  When  I 
first  saw  him,  in  this  fearful  proximity,  his  broadside  was 
nearly  oflered  to  the  seas,  and  away  he  was  flying,  on  the 
summit  of  a  mountain  of  foam,  fairly  crossing  our  fore-foot. 
At  the  next  moment,  he  fell  ofl*  before  -the  wind,  again,  and 
I  could  just  see  his  tops  directly  ahead.  His  sheer  had 
been  to-port,  our  intention  having  been  to  pass  him  on  his 
larboard  side ;  but,  perceiving  him  to  steer  so  wild,  I  thought 
k  might  be  well  to  go  in  the  other  direction.     Quick  as  the 
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wofdf  oould  te  uttevody  therofofOy  I  csUed  out  to  poft  on* 
helm.  This  was  done,  of  course ;  and  jusi  as  the  Dawn 
felt  the  new  influence,  the  other  vessel  took  the  same  sheer, 
and  away  we  both  went  to  starboard,  at  precisely  the  same 
instant.  I  shouted  to  right  our  helm  to  **  hard  a-starboard«'* 
and  it  was  well  I  did ;  a  minute  more  would  have  hrooght 
us  down  headlong  on  the  Englishman.  Even  now  we  oookl 
only  see  his  hull,  at  instants;  but  the  awful  {mudmity  of  his 
spsjrs  denpled  the  full  extent  of  tfae  danger.  Luckily,  wa 
hit  on  opposite  directions,  or  our  oonmioa  destruction  wookl 
have  btan  certain.  But,  it  was  one  thing,  in  that  cauldron 
of  a  sea,  to  determine  on  a  course,  and  another  to  IblkHr 
h.  As  we  rose  on  the  last  wave  that  akme  separated 
us  from  the  stranser,  he  was  nearly  ahead;  and  as  we 
glanced  onward,  f  saw  that  we  should  barely  deer  his 
brboard  quarter.  Our  helm  being  already  a  starboard^ 
no  more  could  be  done.  Should  he  take  another  sheer  to 
port,  we  must  infiillibly  cut  him  m  twain.  As  1  have  said, 
ne  Imd  jammed  his  heun  to-pwt,  and  slowly,  and  with  aspe* 
cies  of  reluctance,  he  inclined  a  little  aside.  Tlien  we  came 
up,  both  ships  rolling  <^,  or  our  yards  must  have  inter- 
locked,  and  passing  his  quarter  with  our  bows,  we  each  Mi 
the  sheer  at  the  same  instant,  and  away  we  went  asund^, 
the  stems  of  the  ships  looking  at  each  oth^,  and  certainly 
not  a  hundred  feet  apart  A  shout  from  Talcott  drew  nne 
to  our  tafirail,  and  standing  on  that  of  our  neighbour,  what 
or  whom  should  I  see  waving  his  hat,  but  the  red  counle> 
nance  of  honest  Moses  Marble  I 
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CHAPTER  XXVL 

**  At  the  piping  of  all  handi, 
When  the  jnogment  aignai't  •pread — 
When  the  ielimde  and  the  lanaa, 
,  And  the  seas  give  up  the  dead. 

And  the  soath  and  the  north  shall  come ; 
When  the  itnner  is  di«nay*d. 
And  the  just  man  is  afraid, 
>  Then  heaven  be  thy  aid. 

Poor  7bn».** 

BRAINAUli 

4 

Thb  two  ships,  in  the  haste  of  their  respective  crews  to 
get  clear  of  each  other,  were  now  runnmg  in  the  troughs; 
and  the  same  idea  would  seem  to  have  suggested  itself  to 
me  and  the  other  master,  at  the  same  instant.  Instead  of 
endeavouring  to  keep  away  again,  one  kept  his  helm  hard 
a-port,  the  other  as  hard  a-starboard,  until  we  both  came  by 
the  wind,  though  on  opposite  tacks.  The  Englishman  set 
his  mizen-stay-sail,  and  though  he  made  bad  weather  of  it, 
he  evidently  ran  much  less  risk  than  in  scudding.  The 
seas  came  on  board  him  constantly ;  but  not  in  a  way  to  do 
any  material  damage.  As  for  the  Dawn,  she  lay-to,  like  a 
duck,  under  bare  poles.  I  had  a  spare  stay-sail,,  stopped  up 
in  her  mizen-rigging,  from  the  top  down,  and  after  that  the 
ship  was  both  easy  and  dry.  Once  in  a  whilej  it  is  true, 
her  bows  would  meet  some  fellow  j^e^vier  than  common, 
and  then  we  got  a  few  hogsheads  of  ^i^ter  forward ;  but  it 
went  out  to  leeward  as  fast  ^  it  Gan(^e  in  to  windward.  At 
the  turn  of  the  day,  however,  the  gale  broke,  and  the  weather 
moderated  sensibly;  both  sea  and  wind  beginning  to  go 
down. 

Had  we  been  alone,  I  should  not  have  liesitated  about 
hearing  up,  getting  some  sail  on  the  sliip,  anc|  running  off 
on  pny  course,  again ;  but,  the  desire  to  speak  the  stranger, 
ffnd  have  spme  communication  with  Marble,  was  so  strong, 
^hat  I  pould  not  make  up  my  mind  to,  do  so.  Including  my- 
self, Talcqtt,  Neb,  th^  cabin-sfteward,  and  six  of  the  people 
forward,  tb^re  were  ten  of  us  on  bQ§fcl,  who  knew  thq  0Xr 
30  
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mate ;  and,  of  the  whole  ten,  there  was  not  a  diaseDtiiig 
Toioe  coooerniDg  his  ideDlity.  I  determined,  therefore,  to 
stick  by  the  Euglishnuui,  and  at  least  have  some  communi- 
cation with  my  old  (riend.  As  ibr  myself,  I  own  I  loved 
Marble,  uncouth  and  peculiar  as  he  sometimes  was.  I  owed 
him  more  than  any  other  man  living,  Mr.  Hardinge  ex- 
cepted ;  for  he  had  made  m«  a  seaman,  having  been  of  use 
to  me  professioiyiily,  in  a  hundred  ways.  Then  we  had 
seen  so  much  in  company,  that  I  regarded  him  as  a  portion 
of  my  experience,  aod  as^  in.  some  m^surf^  identified  with 
my  own  nautical  career. 

I  was  afraid  at  one  mQmeot,  thai  the  Englishman  intended 
to  remain  as  he  was,  all  night  f  but,  about  an  hour  before 
•onset,  I  had  the  gratification  to  see  him  set  his  fbre-saOt 
and  keep  ofil  I  had  wore  round,  two  hours  befoic^  to  get 
the  DawnV  head  on  the  same  tack  with  him,  and  folloiyed 
under  b^re  poles.  As  the  stranger  soon  set  his  ma  19- top- 
sail close  reefed,  and  then  his  fore,  it  enabled  us  to  make  a 
little  sail  also,  in  order  to  keep  up  with  him.  This  we  dio 
all  that  night ;  and,  in  the  morning,  both  ships  were  under 
everything  that  woqld  draw,  with  a  moderate  breeze  frooi 
the  northward,  and  no  great  matter  of  sea  going.  The  Eng. 
lish  vessel  was  about  a  league  to  leeward  of  us,  and  a  little 
ahead.  Under  such  circumstances,  it  was  easy  to  close. 
Accordingly,  just  as  the  two  ships'  companies  were  about  tp 
go  to  breakfhst,  the  Dawn  ranged  up  under  tl^e  lee-quart^er 
of  the  stranger. 

**  What  ship 's  that?**  I  hailed,  i^  the  usual  manner. 

^  The  Dundee ;  Robert  Ferguison,  master  —  what  ship  \ 

th^tf*  ^  ' 

«*  The  Dawn ;  Miles  Wallingford.  Where  are  you  from  f 

*<  From  Bio  de  Janeiro,  bound  to*  London.  Where  are 
WM  from  f* 

*'  From  New  York,  to  Bordeaux.  A  heavy  blow  we  havo 
just  had  of  it." 

"  Quite ;  the  like  of  it,  I  *ve  not  seen  in  many  a  day. 
You  've  a  pratty  sea-boat,  yon  !** 

*'  She  made  capital  weather,  in  the  late  gale,  and  I  *ve 
every  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  her.  Pray,  haven't  you 
an  American  on  board,  of  the  name  of  Marble!  W^ 
^cied  that  we  saw  the  face  of  an  old  shipmate  on  your 
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lafiraQ,  yetilnAQjy  vmA  have  kqit  you  compaistjr  Im  otder  to 
inquire  after  his  news.'* 

^  Ay,  ay,'^  answered  t&eSotck  master,  waving  hifl  hand. 
*''  Ti»  chiel  will  be  visiting  you  praaeotly..  He  ^s  hdoms 
fitowing^away  his  dunnage ;  and  will  be  thaakiiig  yea  for  a 
passage  home,  I  'm  thinking.'^ 

As  these  words  wefre  vttered^  Mavfole  appeased  on  dado, 
and  waved  his  hat,  again,  in.  reeognitkau  Ths  vis 
enoni^f  aa  we  understood eaeli  other,  tha  two  flidps  took 
sufficient  room,  aoMl  hose-tQt.  We  Ibwei^ed  oiar  boal,.aDd 
TaJcott  wmt  akiagsidd  «f  the  ZkindioQ,  in  ^poestl  of  onv  old 
shipmate.  Newspapers  and  news  were  exchanged  f  and^ 
ik  tweoty  imnutesr,  I  had  the  extrene  gratificaliQn  q£  grasp- 
ing Marble  once  more  by  the  hand. 

My  old  iSriend  was  too  much  affected  to  speak,  for  some  * 
little  time.  He  shook  hands  with  everybodiy,  and  seemed 
•as  much  astoanshed  as  he  wa&  deH^tted  at  findiag  ao  many 
<yf  us  together  again;  but  not  a  syllable  did  he  utter  fer 
aeveral  minutes.  I  had  his  ehest  passed  iate  tha  cakin,- 
and  then  went  and  look  my  seat  alongside  of  him  ob  the 
beB«ooop8y  mtending  to  hear  his  story,  as  goau  aa  he  was 
disposed  to  give  it.  But,  it  was  no  easy  malteir  ta  get  out 
ef  eav*8hot  of  my  passengers*.  During  the  galiev  tb^  had 
been  tongue*tied,  and  I  had  a  little  peace.;  bat,  no  sooner 
did  the  wind  and  sea  go  dow»,  than  they  broke  out  in  the  ^ 
old  spot,  and  began  to  do  Boston,  in  the  way  they  had  com- 
menced. Now,  Marble  had  come  on  board,  in  a  manner  so 
unusual,  and  il  was  evident  a  secret  history  was  to  be  re- 
vealed, that  all  three  took  post  in  the  companion-way,  m  a 
KMinner  to  render  it  impossible  anything  material  could  es- 
cape them.  I  knew  the  lolly  of  attempting  a  change  of 
position  OB  deck ;  we  should  certainly  be  followed  up;  and>* 
people  of  this  claas^  so  long  as  they  can  make  the  excuse  ef 
saying  they  heard  any  part  of  a  secret,  never  scruple  about 
inventing  the  portions  that  happen  to  escape  their  ears. 
Consequently,  I  desired  Marble  and  Talcott  to  follow  me; 
and,  inooBtioendy,  I  led  the  way  into  the  main-top»  I  was 
eb^ed,  th&  second-mate  having  the  watch,  and  all  three  of 
lis  weie  soon  seated  with  our  1^  over  the  top-rim,  as  com- 
ibiptable  aa  sa  many  gossips,  who  had  just  finished  their  last 
copa^  have  stinad  the  fire,  and  drawn  their  heada  together 
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Id  open  a  fresh  budget    Ndther  Sarah  nor  Jaae  cooU  lot* 
low  U8,  thank  God  I 

**  There,  d — n  'em,"  said  I,  a  little  pointedly ;  for  it  was 
enouffh  to  make  a  much  more  scrupulous  person  swear; 
**  we  Ve  got  the  length  of  the  main*rigging  between  us,  and  I 
do  not  think  they  '11  venture  into  the  top,  this  fine  mornings 
in  order  to  overhear  what  shall  be  said.  It  would  puz£ 
even  Wallace  Mortimer  to  do  that,  Talcott." 

^  If  they  do,"  observed  Talcott,  laughing,  **  we  can  retreat 
to  the  cross-trees,  and  thence  to  the  royal-yanL" 

Marble  looked  inquisitive,  but,  at  the  same  time,  he  look- 
ed knowing* 

**  I  understand,"  he  said,  with  a  nod ;  ^  three  peof^  witk 
six  sets  of  ears — ^is  it  not  so,  Miles  ?" 

**  Precisely ;  though  you  only  do  them  credit  by  halves, 
for  you  should  have  added  to  this  inventory  forty  tongues.** 

**  Well,  that  is  a  large  supply.  The  man,  or  woman,  who 
is  so  well  provided,  should  carry  plenty  of  ballast.  How- 
eyety  as  you  say,  they  're  out  of  hail  now,  uid  must  goesa 
at  all  they  repeat,  if  repeating  it  can  be  called." 

**  Quite  as  much  as  nine-tenths  of  what  they  give  as  com- 
ing from  others,"  observed  Talcott.  *^  People  never  can  tell 
so  much  of  other  person's  afiairs,  without  bailing  out  moel 
of  their  ideas  from  their  own  scuttle-butts." 

"  Well,  let  them  go  to ^  Bordeaux  —  "  said  I,  "  siaoe 

they  are  bound  there.  And  now,  my  dear  Marble,  here  we 
are,  and  dying  to  know  all  that  has  happened  to  you.  You 
have  firm  friends  in  Talcott  and  myself;  either  of  us,  ready 
to  give  you  his  berth  for  the  asking." 

">  Thank 'ee,  my  dear  boys — thank 'ee,  with  aU  my  heut 
and  soul,"  returned  the  honest  fellow,  dashing  the  moisture 
from  his  eyes,  with  the  back  of  his  hand.  ^*  I  believe  yoa 
would,  boys ;  I  do  believe  you  would,  one  or  both*  I  am 
glad,  Miles,  you  came  up  into  this  bloody  top,  for  I  would  D*t 
like  to  let  your  reg'lar  'long-shore  harpies  see  a  man  of  my 
time  of  lifb,  and  one  that  has  been  to  sea,  now,  man  and 
boy,  close  on  to  forty  years,  with  as  much  Uubber  about 
bim,  as  one  of  your  right  whales.  Well  —  and  now  for  tliB 
log;  for  1  suppose  you'll  insist  on  overhauling  it,  lads?" 

''That  we  shall ;  and  see  you  miss  no  leaf  of  it.    Be 
particular  aa  if  it  were  overhauled  in  an  insurance  case.** 
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**Ay;  they're  bloody  kimves,  sometimes,  them  i^der« 
writers ;  und  a  fellow  need  be  careful  to  get  his  dues  out  of 
them  —  that  is  to  say,  8<me;  others,  ag'in,  are  gentlemeuy 
down  to  their  shoe-buckles,  and  no  sooner  see  a  poor  ship* 
wrecked  devil,  than  they  open  their  tills,  and  b^n  to  coudI 
out,  before  he  has  opened  his  mouth." 

'^Well,  but  your  own  adventures,  my  old  friend;  you 
£>rget  we  are  dying  with  curiosdty."    ' 

«<  Ay  —  your  cur'osity  's  a  troublesome  inmate,  and  will 
never  be  quiet  as  long  as  one  tries  to  keep  it  under  hatches; 
especially  female  cur'osity.  Well,  I  must  gratify  you; 
and  so  I  '11  make  no  more  bones  about  it,  though  its  giving 
an  account  of  my  own  obstinacy  and  folly.  I  reckon,  now, 
my  boys,  you  missed  me  the  day  the  ship  sailed  from  the 
island?" 

^*  TkfiX  we  did,  cmd  supposed  you  had  got  tired  of  your 
experiment  before  it  began,"  I  answered,  '*  so  were  off,  be- 
fore  we  were  ourselves."^ 

**  You  had  reason  ibr  so  thinking ;  though  you  were  out 
in  your  reckoning,  too.  No ;  it  happened  in  this  fashion. 
After  you  left  me,  I  began  to  generalize  over  my  sitiation, 
and  I  says  to  myself,  says  I,  *  Moses  Marble,  them  lads  will 
never  consent  to  sail  and  leave  you  here,  on  this  island, 
alone  like  a  bloody  hermit,'  says  I.  *  If  you  want  to  hold 
on,'  says  I,  *  and  try  your  hand  at  a  hermitage,'  says  I, 
^  or  to  play  Robinson  Crusoe,'  says  I,  <  you  must  be  out  of 
the  way  when  the  Crisis  sails'  —  boys,  what 's  become  of 
the  old  ship  ?    Not  a  word  have  1  heard  about  her,  yet !" 

^*  She  was  loading  for  London,  when  we  sailed,  her  own- 
ers intending  to  send  her  the  same  voyage  ovef  again." 

'*  And  they  refused  to  let  you  have  her.  Miles,  on  account 
of  your  youth,  notwithstanding  all  you  did  for  them?" 

^  Not  so ;  they  pressed  me  to  keep  her,  but  I  preferred  a 
ship  of  my  own.  The  Dawn  is  my  property.  Master  Moses!" 

^*  Thfink  Gk)d !  then  there  is  one  honest  chap  among  the 
owners.  And  how  did  she  behave?  Had  you  any  trouble 
with  the  pirates  T 

Perceiving  the  utter  uselessness  of  attempting  to  hear  his 

own  story  before  I  rendered  an  account  of  the  Crisis  and 

her  exploits,  I  gave  Marble  a  history  of  our  voyage,  from 

the  time  we  parted  down  to  the  day  we  reached  New  York. 

35* 
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«  And  iStmX  neanmoucL  of  a  adKmierllial  tbeFkenduMii 
gaye  us,  in  his  cliarity  1" 

<*  The  Pretty  Poll  I  Slie  got  iMxne  sale^  was  scdd^  aad  s 
BOW  in  ib»  West-India  trade.  There  is  a  handsome  balance, 
^i«n«»ittiig  to  sKMne  fotmaen  hMsdred  doliaift^  in  the  «>wnan' 
hands,  ccHning  to  you  Faab  priae^money  and  wages." 

it  is  not  m  nature^  lor  any  nmn  to  be  sorry  fas  has 
money.  I  saw  by  Marbled  ^yce,  that  this  sani»  so  iuuk 
saally  hxgb  for  hon  to  poBSess,  formed  a  new  lie  to  the 
worid,  and  that  he  ftnci^  himself  a  maol)  happier  man  ia 
pomeoaing  it.  He  looked  at  me  eaniestly,  for  faite  a 
Bunciley  and  then  temariEed,  I  make  no  doubt  with  siacera 


**  Miles,  if  i  had  a  nodm  livings  noiw»  that  money  Bdgfat 
make  her  old  age  comfortable !  It  seems  that  they  who 
hare  no  mothers,  have  money,  and  they  whointeno  muiey, 
have  modiefs.'' 

I  waited  a  moment  for  Marble  to  fseotar  hk  ^Mcan^ 
aaand,  and  tiien  urged  him  to  continue  his  story. 

*^  I  was  Idling  yon  how  I  gsneralitfed  ovar  my  sitialion/* 
fasmned  the  eca«uiie,  **  as  soon  as  I  found  mysdf  ak>aa  itt 
the  hot  j  oame  to  the  conchisloQ  duit  I  should  be  caniad 
off  by  foaoa,  if  I  renttuned  tilt  next  day;  and  so  I  got  intothn 
launoh,  CHOiied  her  out  of  tiie  lagoon,  taking  care  a>  giva 
thesMp  a  berth,  went  tfnroc^  the  iee(;  and  kept  tummg  to 
windwafd,  natil  day-bfeak.  By  that  ti»a^  the  iidand  wa^ 
t|oil»OQt  of  sight,  thoQgh  I  saw  the  upper  sails  of  the  sln^ 
as  atx>n  as  jrmi  got  her  under  way.  I  kept  the  to(>-gallaia^ 
sails  in  sight,  until  I  made  the  island,  again  ;a|id  as  you  went 
off,  I  lan  in,'aad  took  possession  of  my  domimons,  with  no 
ans  to  dispute  my  will,  or  to  try  to  reason  me  out  of  my 
consait" 

•*!  am  glad  toiiear  yoa  tttm  ihat  notion  a  oonoek,  for, 
oertaiBly,  il  was  not  reason.  You  soon  disoeverad  year 
mistake,  my  old  mess-mate,  and  began  to  think  of  home.'* 

^*l  soon  disooTwred,  Miles,  that  if  I  had^  neither  fidher, 
nor  mother,  brother  nor  sister,  that  I  had  a  country  and 
fiiands.  The  hit  of  marble  en  which  I  was  found  in  the 
atone-outier's  yaid,  then  seemed  as  dear  to  me  as  a  gol^ 
cradle  is  to  a  king's son{  and  I  thought  of  you,  and  all  tttt 


iM  of  yoa— nay,  I  yeafned  afteir  ybti«  fits  d-faibtbelr  would 
yearn  for  her  children.** 

"  Poor  fellow,  you  were  solitary  enough,  I  dare  say — had 
you  no  amusement  with  your  pigs  and  poultry  V* 

**  For  a  day  ot  two,  they  kept  mfe  pretty  busy.  But,  by 
the  end  of  a  week,  I  discovered  that  pigs  arid  poultry  were 
not  made  to  keep  company  with  itlan.  I  had  cohsaited  that 
I  could  pass  the  rest  of  my  days  in  the  bo^om  of  my  own 
family,  like  any  other  man  who  had  madis  his  fortune  lind 
retired ;  but,  I  found  my  household  too  small  fof  such  a  life 
as  that.  My  great  mistake  was  in  supposing  that  the  Mar- 
W^  firantily  couW  be  happy  in  its  bWn  circle.** 

This  was  said  bitterly,  though  it  Was  sai^  droliy)  aricl, 
while  it  nkade  Taieott  and  thyself  laUgh,  it  alstb  ihade  us 
sorry.  ^ .    .      . 

'^^I  fell  into  another  mistake,  ho'W&v'eir,  bo'yi^^^  Marble 
eontinUed,  **  and  it  mijzht  as  Well  be  o^iied.  1  took  it  into 
my  head  that !  dhould  foe  all  alone  oh  this  island,  but  I  found 
to  my  cost,  that  the  devil  insisted  on  havihg  his  share.  I  'it  • 
tell  yott  ho#  it  is,  Miled ;  a  inan  mu^t  6\ihet  look  ahead,  or 
look  astarn;  there  ii^'no  such  thin|  as  satisfying  himself 
^ith  the  present  moorings.  Now,  this  was  iny  misfortune ; 
for,  ahead  I  had  nothihg  to  \p6k  forward  16 ;  add  astarh, 
what  comfort  had  I  in  overhanling  past  sMs  1" 

**  I  think  I  can  tmderstand  yoUr  difficultiesi  iny  friend ; 
how  did  ^m  manage  to  get  rid  of  them  f" 

" !  left  the  island.  You  had  put  the  Frerichman's  launch 
in  capital  condition,  and  all  1  had  to  do  Was  to  fill  up  the 
breakers  with  fresh  water,  kill  a  hog  and  salt  him  away, 
put  on  board  a  quantity  or  biscuit,  and  be  offl  As  for  eata- 
bles, yon  know  there  wa9  no  st»rcity  on  the  island,  and  I 
took  my  choice.  I  make  no  doubt  there  are  twenty  hogs- 
heads of  undamaged  sugars,  at  this  very  moment,  in  the 
hold  of  thfltt  wreck,  and  on  the  beach  of  the  islaiid.  I  fed 
rfiy  poultry  on  it,  the  whole  time  I  staid," 

**  And  80  yon  abandoned  Maf^e  Land  to  the  pigs  and  the 
fowls  !'• 

**  I  did,  indeed.  Miles ;  and  I  hope  the  pooi^  cVeatuni  will 
haTe  a  comfortable  time  of  it;    I  gav^  %An  whae  ike  Uwyera. 
call  a  wjit-claim,  and  sailed  two  montbs  ta  a  day  after  ^6a 
went  off  ihtherCViiiia.** 


^ 
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**  I  should  think,  old  shipmate*  that  your  voyage  must 
have  been  as  solitary  and  desperate  as  your  life  ashore.*' 

*^  I  'm  amazed  to  hear  you  say  that.  I  'm  never  solitary 
at  sea,  one  has  'bo  much  to  do  in  taking  care  of  his  craft ; 
and  then  he  can  always  look  forward  to  the  day  he  '11  get  in. 
But  this  generalizing,  night  and  day,  without  any  port 
ahead,  and  little  comfort  in  looking  astarn,  will  soon  fit  a 
man  for  Bedlam.  I  just  weathered  Cape  Crazy,  I  can  tell 
you,  lads ;  and  that,  too,  in  the  white  water !  As  for  my 
v'y*ge  being  desperate,  what  was  there  to  make  it  so,  I 
should  like  to  know?" 

**You  must  have  been  twelve  or  fifteen  hundred  miles 
firom  any  island  where  you  could  look  forward  to  anything 
like  safety;  and  that  is  a  distance  one  would  rather  not 
travel  all  alone  on  the  high  seas." 

^*  Pshaw  I  all  copsait.  You're  getting  notional,  Miks, 
now  you  're  a  master  and  owner.  What 's  a  run  of  a  thoup 
sand  or  fifteen  hundred  miles,  in  a  tight  boat^and  with  plenty 
of  ffrub  and  water  7  It  was  the  easiest  matter  in  the  world  ; 
and  if  it  wam't  for  that  bloody  Cape  Horn,  I  should  have 
made  as  straight  a  wake  for  Coenties'  Slip,  as  the  trending 
of  the  land  would  have  allowed.  As  it  was,  I  turned  to 
windward,  for  I  knew  the  savages  to  leeward  weren't  to  be 
trusted.  You  see,  it  was  as 'easy  as  working  out  a  day's 
work.  I  kept  the  boat  on  a  wind  all  day,  and  long  bits  of 
the  night,  too,  until  I  wanted  sleep ;  and  then  I  hove  her  to» 
under  a  reefed  mainsail,  and  slept  as  sound  as  a  lord.  I 
hadn't  an  uncomfortable  moment,  after  I  got  outside  of  the 
reef  again ;  and  the  happiest  hour  of  my  life  was  that  in 
which  I  saw  the  tree-tops  of  the  island  dip.'^ 

^  And  how  long  were  you  navigating  in  this  manner,  and 
what  land  did  you  first  make  ?" 

**  Seven  weeks,  though  I  made  half  a  dozen  islands,  every 
one  of  them  just  such  a  looking  object  as  that  I  had  k*fl. 
You  weren't  about  to  catch  me  ashore  again  in  auy  of  them 
miserable  places  I  I  gave  the  old  boat  a  slap,  and  promised 
to  stick  by  her  as  long  as  she  would  stick  by  me,  and  I  kept 
my  word.  I  saw  savages,  •moreover,  on  one  or  two  of  the 
islands,  and  gave  them  a  berth,  having  no  fancy  fer  being 
barbacued." 

^  And  where  did  you  finally  make  your  land-M  1" 
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.  **  Nowhere,  so  fiur  as  the  launch  was  conoerned.    I  ^i 

in  with  a  Manilla  ship,  bound  to  Valparaiso,  and  got  on  board 
her ;  ami*  sorry  enough  was  I  for  the  chaise,  when  I  came 
to  fijad  out  how  they  lived.  The  captain  took  me  in,  how- 
ever, and  I  worked  my  passage  into  port.  Finding  no  ship 
likely  to  sail  soon,  I  entered  with  a  native  who  was  about  to 
cross  the  Andes,  bound  over  on  this  side,  for  the  east  coast* 
Don't  you  remember,  Miles,  monsters  of  mountains  that  wo 
could  see,  a  bit  inland,  and  covered  with  snow,  all  along  the 
west  side  of  South  America  1  You  must  remember  the  chaps 
I  mean  ?" 

<<  Certainly — ^they  are  much  too  plain,  and  objects  much 
too  striking,  ever  to  be  forgotten,  when  once  seen." 

*<  Well,  them 's  the  Andes;  and  rough  customers  they  be, 
let  me  tell  you,  boys.  You  know  there  is  kttle  amusement 
in  a  sailor's  walking  on  the  loveliest  'arth  and  handsomest 
highways,  on  account  of  the  bloody  ups  and  downs  a  fellow 
meets  with ;  and  so  you  may  get  some  idee  of  the  time  we 
had  of  it,  when  I  tell  you,  had  all  the  seas  we  saw  in  the 
{ast  blow  been  piled  on  top  of  each  other,  they  would  have 
made  but  a  large  pancake,  compared  to  them  'ere  Andes. 
Natur'  must  have  outdone  herself  in  making  'em ;  and  when 
they  were  thrown  together,  what  good  comes  of  it  all  1  Such 
mountains  might  be  of  some  use  i&  keeping  the  French  and 
English  apart ;  but  you  leave  nothing  but  bloody  Spaniards 
on  one  side  of  them  Andes,  and  find  bloody  Spaniards  and 
Portugeese  on  the  other.  However,  we  found  our  way  over 
them,  and  brought  up  at  a  place  called  Buenos  Ayres,  from 
which  I  worked  my  passage  round  to  Rio  in  a  coaster.  At 
Rio,  you  know,  I  felt  quite  at  home,  having  stopped  in  there 
often,  in  going  backward  and  forward." 

^'  And  thence  you  took  passage  in  the  Dundee  for  London, 
intending  to  get  a  passage  home  by  the  first  opportunity  ?" 

^*  It  needs  no  witch  to  tell  that.  I  had  to  scull  about  Rio 
for  several  months,  doing  odd  jobs  as  a  rigger,  and  the  like 
of  that,  until,  finding  no  Yankee  came  in,  I  g9t  a  passage  in 
a  Scotchman.  I  'II  not  complain  of  Sawney,  who  was  kinds 
enough  to  me  as  a  shipwrecked  mariner ;  for  that  was  the 
character  I  sailed  under,  hermits  being  no  way  fiishionable 
among  us  Protestants,  though  it 's  very  different  among  them 
Cathouc  chaps,  I  can  tett  you.    I  happened  to  mention  to  a 
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kadhdy  on  dw  itMHl,  thut  I  waft  ii  sort  of  n  hemdt  mt  Iim 
Invab;  wbeD  I  tliought  tli6  poor  womaii  ivouM  have  gontf 
down  oa  Iwr  knm  and  worship^^  me.** 

Hew  ilMi  was  the  hietofy  of  Mosee  Marble,  and  the  end 
•f  the  cokMiy  of  MarUe  Land,  pigs  and  poultry  excepted* 
It  was  now  my  tnm  to  be  exuikiioed.    I  had  to  answer  fifty 
cuiioaa  inouiries,  some  of  which  I  found  suffidently  embar- 
rassing.   When,  in  answer  to  his  interrogatories,  Marbtd 
learned  that  the  Major  and  Miss  Merton  had  actually  heed 
left  at  Clawbonny,  I  saw  the  ex-mate  idnk  at  iVilcott,  who 
smiled  in  reply.    Then,  where  was  Rupert,  and  how  came 
on  the  lawt    The  ikrm  and  mHls  were  not  forgotten ;  and, 
as  for  Neb,  he  was  actuaRy  ordered  up  into  the  top,  in  ordef 
that  there  might  be  another  shake  of  the  hand,  and  that  he 
aaight  answer  for  himself.    In  a  word,  nothing  coutd  be 
more  apparent  than  the  deligfft  of  Marble  at  finding  himself 
among  us  once  more.    I  believed  even  then,  that  the  man 
realty  loved  me ;  and  the  reader  will  remember  how  long 
we  had  sailed  together,  and  how  much  we  had  seen  in  cora« 
pany.    More  than  once  did  my  old  shipmate  dash  the  team 
f  from-  his  eyes,  as  he  spoke  of  his  satisfaction. 

♦«  I  say.  Miles  —  I  say,  Roger,**  he  cried  —  "this  is  like 
being  at  home,  and  ndtie  of  your  bloody  hermitages !  Blast 
me,  if  I  think,  now,  I  should  dare  pass  through  a  wood  alt 
alone.  I'm  never  satisfied  unless  I  see  a  fellow-creatur% 
ibr  fear  of  being  lefl.  I  did  pretty  well  with  the  Scotchman, 
who  koM  a  heart,  though  it 's  stowed  away  in  oatmeal,  but 
tkU  is  home*  I  nrast  ship  bb  your  steWard,  Miles,  for  hang 
on  to  you  I  will.** 

^  If  we  ever  part,  again,  nntil  one  or  both  go  into  dock, 
it  will  be  your  fault,  my  old  friend.  If  I  have  thought  of 
you  once,  since  we  parted,  I  have  dreamed  of  you  fifty 
times  I  Talcott  and  I  were  talking  of  you  in  the  late  gale, 
and  wondering  what  sail  you  would  advise  us  to  put  the  ship 
under.** 

**  The  old  lessons  have  not  all  been  forgotten,  boyd ;  it 
was  easy  enough  to  see  that  I  said  to  myself,  as  you  stood 
down  upon  us,  '  that  chap  has  a  real  sea-dog  aboard,  as  is 
plain  by  the  manner  in  which  he  has  ever3rthing  snug, 
while  be  walks  ahead  like  an  owner  in  a  hurry  to  be  first  m 
\lie  niaribec/ 
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It  was  then  agreed  Marble  shotild  keep  a  ttratcft',  When- 
ever it  suited  him,  and  that  he  should  do  just  as  he  pleas^' 
aboard.  At  some  future  day,  some  other  arrangement  might 
be  made,  thou^  he  declared  his  intention  to  stick  by  th^ 
i^ip,  aikl  also  annotanoed  a  determination  to  be  iiiy  first- 
mate  for  life,  as  soon  as  Talcott  got  a  vessel,  as  ddilbMiitf 
hb  would,  through  th6  influence  of  his  friends,  as-  sobA:  as  he 
retumed  home.  I  laughed  at  all  thisj  tkou^  I  bade  him 
heartily  welcome,  and  then  I  nick-named  him  commodore,' 
tfiddiSig  that  he  shbuld  sail  with  me  in  that  capacity,  doing 
juM  as  much,  and  just  as  little  duty  as  he  pleased.  As  fo? 
money,  there  was  a  bag  of  dollars  in  the  cabin,  and  he  ha^ 
tofy  to  ptft  his  hand  in,  and  take  what  he  wanted.  The 
key  of  the  locker  was  in  my  pocket,  and  could  be  had  foir 
asking.  Nobod}^  was  more  delighted  with  this  arrangement 
thatn  Neb,  who  had  even  taken  a  ftincy  to  Marble,  f)rom  ihe 
moment  whiblk  tifd  latter  led  htm  op  from  the  steerag^  of  (hd 
iohb,  by  th^  ^r. 

**  I  S»y,'  Miles,  what  sort  of  bloody  anhnals  are  tHemf 
passengers  of  your's  ?"  Marble  next  demanded,  looking  ovQir 
the  rim  of  the  fop,  <jbwnf  at  the  trio  on  deck,  with  a  gbodg» 
deal  of  cciriosity  estpressed  in  his  countenance.  *^This  is 
the  first  time  I  ever  knew  a  ship-master  driiven  aloft  by  his 
^sseagsri,  ift  6rder  to  talk  secrets !" 

«^That  is  beeauSe  you  never  sailed  with  the  Brighani 
fkitaily,  my  ffietod.  They  '11  pump  yoU  till  you  suck,  in  the 
first  twenty«lbiyf  houris,  r^ly  on  it.  They  'II  get  every  &d 
about  your  bitth,  the  island  where  you  first  saw  me,  whal 
you  hare  been  about,  and  whal  you  mean  to  do ;  in  a  word» 
the  past,  present,  and  Ibture." 

**  Letff  el  me  to  overlay  their  cur'osity,"  answered  the  ex^ 
matie,  or  new  commodore — ^'^I  got  my  hand  in,  by  boarding 
mx  Weeks  with  a  Connecticut  old  maid,  on<se,  and  I  'If  defy 
the  keenest  questbne^  of  them  all." 

We  lia4  «  Utile  idbre  discourse,  when  We  all  went  bel<!yW, 
arid  I  intftMiiieed  Mklirble  to  my  passengers,  as  one  who  watf 
to  join  our  mess.  Afler  this,  things  went  on  in  their  ui^d^I 
tniitf.  Iiitlieo6ilfse<>fth^day,  however,  I  overhdattlthe 
IbHowhig  brief  dliaibgtte  between  Brigham  afld  Marble,  ditf 
todies  m/Kg  modk  too  delitete  to  questfon  B(f  roiigtf  a  tlii^ 
filler. 
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**  You  tsune  oa  board  us,  somewlMit  unexpectedly,  I  ni« 
tbor  conclude,  Captain  Marble  V^  commenced  tbe  genllemao. 

^Not  in  tbe  least;  I  bave  been  expecting  to  meet  tba 
Dawn,  just  about  this  spot,  mote  than  a  month,  now.*' 

M  Weil,  that  is  odd  1  1  do  not  comprehend  how  such  m 
thing  could  well  be  foreseen  1^ 

**  Do  you  understand  spherical  trigonometry,  sir  f ' 

*«  I  cannot  say  I  am  at  all  expert*— I  've  looked  into  dmi- 
thematics,  but  l«ve  no  great  turn  for  the  study." 

^  It  would  be  hopeless,  then,  to  attempt  to  explain  the 
matter.  If  you  had  your  hand  in  at  the  spherical,  I  oould 
make  it  all  as  plain  as  the  capstan." 

^  You  and  Captain  Wallingford  must  be  somewhat  old 
acquaintances,  I  conclude  ?" 

^  Somewhat,"  answered  Marble,  very  drily. 

^*  Haye  you  ever  been  at  tbe  place  that  he  calb  Claw« 
bonny  1  A  queer  name,  I  rather  think.  Captain  I" 

**  Not  at  all,  sir.  I  know  a  place,  down  in  the  Eastern 
States,  that  was  called  Scratch  and  Claw,  and  a  very  pretty 
spot  it  was." 

**  It 's  not  usual  for  us  to  the  eastward,  to  give  names  to 
farms  and  places.  It  is  done  a  little  by  the  Boston  folk,  bill 
they  are  notional,  as  everybody  knows." 

'*  Exactly  ;  I  suppose  it  was  for  want  of  use,  the  obap  ] 
mean  made  out  no  better  in  naming  his  place." 

Mr.  Bri^ham  was  no  fool ;  he  was  merely  a  gossip.  He 
took  the  hmt,  and  asked  no  more  questions  of  Marl^.  He 
tried  Neb,  notwithstanding ;  but  the  black  having  his  ordens, 
obeyed  them  so  literally,  that  I  really  believe  we  parted  in 
Bordeaux,  a  fortnight  later,  without  any  of  the  fiunily^s 
making  the  least  discovery.  Glad  enough  was  I  to  get  rid 
of  them ;  yet,  brief  as  had  been  our  intercourse,  they  pro* 
duced  a  sensible  influence  on  my  future  happiness.  Such 
is  the  evil  of  this  habit  of  loose  talking,  men  giving  credit  to 
words  conceived  in  ignorance  and  uttered  in  the  indulgenoe 
of  one  of  the  most  contemptible  of  all  our  propensities.  To 
letum  to  my  ship. 

We  reached  Bordeaux  without  any  further  accident,  or 
delay.  I  discharged  in  the  usual  way,  and  began  to  look 
about  me,  for  another  freight.  It  had  been  my  intentk>n  lo 
return  to  New  York,  and  to  keep  the  festivities  of  attaining 
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Vfy  BBaj6rity^  at  Cbiwbonfiy ;  bat,  I  coofess  the  (Mscourse  of 
these  eternal  gossips,  the  Brighams,  had  greatly  lessened 
the  desire  to  see  home  again,  so  soon.  A  freight  for  New 
York  was  offered  me,  but  I  postponed  an  answer,  until  it 
was  given  to  another  ship*  At  length  an  offer  was  made 
me  to  go  to  Cronstadt,  in  Russia,  with  a  cargo  of  wines  and 
brandies,  and  I  accepted  it.  The  great  and  better  informed 
merchants,  as  it  would  seem,  distrusted  the  continuance  of 
the  hollow  peace  that  then  existed,  and  a  company  of  them 
thought  it  might  be  well  to  transfer  their  liquors  to  the  capi- 
tal of  the  csar,  in  readiness  for  contingencies.  An  American 
ship  was  preferred,  on  account  of  her  greater  speed,  as  well 
as  on  account  of  her  probable  neutral  character,  in  the 
erent  of  troubles  occurring  at  any  unlooked-for  moment. 

The  Dawn  took  in  her  wines  and  brandies  accordingly, 
and  sailed  for  the  Baltic  about  the  last  of  August.  She  had 
a  long,  but  a  safe  passage,  delivering  the  freight  according 
to  the  charter*party,  in  good  condition.  While  at  Cronstadt, 
the  American  consul,  and  the  consignees  of  an  American 
ship  that  had  lost  her  master  and  chief«mate  by  the  small- 
pox, applied  to  me  to  let  Marble  carry  the  vessel  home.  I 
pressed  the  o^r  on  my  old  friend,  but  he  obstinately  refused 
to  have  anything  to  do  with  the  vessel.  I  then  recommended 
Talcott,  and  after  some  negotiation,-  the  latter  took  charge 
of  the  Hyperion.  I  was  sorry  to  part  with  my  mate,  to 
whom  I  had  become  strongly  attached ;  but  the  preferment 
was  80  clearly  to  his  advantage,  that  I  could  take  no  other 
course.  The  vessel  being  ready,  she  sailed  the  day  afler 
Talcott  joined  her ;  and,  sorry  am  I  to  be  compelled  to  add, 
that  she  was  never  heard  of,  afler  clearing  the  Catt^at. 
The  equinox  of  that  season  waa  tremendously  severe,  and  it 
caused  the  loss  of  many  vessels ;  that  of  the  Hyperion  doubt- 
less amon^  the  rest. 

Marble  insisted  on  taking  Talcott's  place,  and  he  now  be- 
came my  chief-mate,  as  I  had  once  bc»n  his.  Afler  a  little 
delay,  I  took  in  freight  on  Russian  government  account,  and 
sailed  for  Odessa.  It  was  thought  the  Sublime  Porte  would 
let  an  American  through ;  but,  after  reaching  the  Darda- 
nelles, I  was  ordered  back,  and  was  obliged  to  leave  my 
cargo  in  Malta,  which  it  was  expected  would  be  in  posses* 
of  its  own  knights  by  that  time,  agreeably  to  the  terms 
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of  the  kfe  imfy.  Ftoai  Malta  i  taiied  for  Lfcghm^  is 
^uest  of  another  freight  I  pass  oter  the  details  of  thes^ 
Toyages,  as  really  nothing  worthy  of  being  ratorded  o&> 
6urred.  They  consumed  a  good  deal  <^  time ;  the  delay  ai 
the  Dardanelfes  alone  exceeding  six  weeks,  during  whMi 
n^^ations  were  gobg  on  up  at  ConstanUoopfe,  bat  cH  is 
Tain.  In  consequence  of  M  these  detemions,  and  the  lengttt 
of  the  passages,  I  did  not  i^aeh  L^hom  imtU  near  the  cbsa 
of  March.  1  wrote  to  Gi«Kce  and  Mr.  Hardinge»  wbeneY«J# 
a  favourable  occasion  offered,  but  I  did  not  ^t  a  l^nibt  ftoM 
home,  during  the  whole  period,  it  was  not  in  the  polirer  df 
my  sister  or  guardian -^  2aM  guardian  would  be*  die  most 
accurate  expression,  as  I  had  been  of  age  8in<^  theprevioas 
October— to  write,  it  being  impossible  forv  me  to  let  them 
know  when,  or  where,  a  tetter  would  find  ra^  it  followed, 
that  while  my  friends  at  hoii^e  were  kept  tcdbrably  apprised 
of  my  movements,  I  was  absolutely  in  the  dark  ati  respected 
them.  That  this  ignorance  gave  me  great  coneehi,  h  would 
be  idle  to  deny ;  yet,  I  had  a  species  of  deqwrate  satttfkd^ 
tion  in  keeping  aloof,  and  in  ieavhig  the  course  clestr  t6  Mh 
Audrey  Drewett.  As  respects  suhrtanttai&j  I  had  sent  a 
proper  power  of  attorney  to  Mr.  Hardinge,  who,  I  doubted 
not,  would  take  the  same  care  of  my  temporal  intearesta  hA 
had  never  ceased  to  do  since  the  day  of  my  bek>v^  mo- 
ther's death. 

Freights  were  not  oaring  freely  at  L^horn,  wien  the 
Dawn  arrived.  Afler  waiting  a  fortnight,  howevei',  I  begafl 
to  take  in  for  America,  and  on  American  accouoi.  In  the 
meantime,  the  cargo  Coming  to  hand  slowly,  I  left  Marble 
to  receive  it,  and  proceeded  on  a  little  excorsbn  in  Tuscanyi 
Or  Etruria,  as  that  part  of  the  world  wa#  th^  caHed.  I 
visited  Pisa,  Lucca,  Florence,  and  aeveral  other  itrtemae* 
diate  towns.  At  Florence,  I  passed  a  week  kx>king  at  sl|ditS| 
and  amusing  myself  the  best  way  I  could.  The  gtmery 
and  the  churches  kept  me  pMty  busy,  and  thtf  reader  ww 
judge  of  my  surprise  one  day,  aft  hearing  my  oWn  name 
littered  on  a  pretty  high  key,  by  a  female  voice,  ihthe  Don* 
mo,  or  Cathedral  of  the  place^  On  tmnhify  I  fooad  miysdtf 
in  the  presence  of  the  Brighams !  I  Was  overwhelmed  with 
questmns  in  a  minilte.  Wheier  had  I  been1  Where  w«« 
TtAom^  Wfai^waathe^ablpr?  WheadidIsailvamli#hiiiMf 


lid  r  1^1)  Affei"  t&i^  came  the  cohnhiitiit^tiohii.  7%ey 
had  been  to  Paris ;  had  seen  the  French  Consul,  aAd  had 
dined  With  Mr.  R.  N.  LiTingston,  thdii  negotiating  {he  treaty 
of  Louisiana ;  had  seen  the  Louvre;  had  been  to  Geneva  i 
had  seen  the  Lake;  had  seen  Mont  Blade;  had  crossed 
Mont  Cenid ;  had  heen  at  Milan ;  Roifie ;  had  s^en  the  Pope  t 
Naples i  had  Meii  Vesuvius;  had  been  at  Psestam;  had 
eome  hack  to  Florence,  and  notti  voiei  /  Gfad  enough  was 
I,  Whefl  I  got  them  fairiy  within  the  gatesr  of  the  City  of  the 
Lily.  Next  came  America ;  from  which  part  of  the  world 
they  received  sucK  detightftil  letters  1  Oae  frotti  Mrs.  Jona> 
than  Lhtl^,  a  datem  hidy  tbefx  tesidibg  hi  Ne#  Yotk,  had 
just  reached  them.  It  contaikied  fbar  sheets,  add  was  fixil 
cfnemi.^  ll^ti  c!6tiiiti6xKied  the  details ;  and  I  was  com- 
pdled  to  fisteti  to  a  string  of  gb^p  that  c6iltiected  nearly  all 
the  pC6pt6  of  mafk,  my  infbrmatits  had  ev^f  heard  of  in  the 
great  Ckmr/itreval  fimpormm  that  Wa^r  to  be.  HoW  stritabM 
is  this  name !  Emporium  Wbttld  not  have  beeftt  sufficieiitly 
disebctlve  for  a  towtr  \tt  which  **  the  merbhaiifc^  Are  all  in 
all ;  in  which  they  must  have  the  post-office;  hi  which  they 
support  the  hatton  by  paying  all  the  revenue ;  in  which  the 
sun  must  shine  and  the  dew  fall  to  ^it  then*  wants ;  and  in 
which  the  winds,  themselves,  may  be  recreant  to  their  duty, 
when  4hey  happen  to  be  fbul !  Like  the  Holy  Catholic  Pro- 
testant fipidcopal  Church,  Trading  Commercial  TraflScking 
Emporiom  should  have  beefr  the  style  of  such  a  ptace ;  and 
I  hope,  ere  long,  some  of  the  «*  Manor  Born'*  geirii  of  that 
great  town,  will  see  the  matter  rectified, 

"  By  the  Way,  Caiptain  Watfmgfofd,**  cut  ih  Jatte,  at  oncf 
of  Sarah's  breathing  intervals,  that  reminded  me  strongly  of 
theCoMloqliiaJ  Frenchman's  "  s^l  tfacke  il  egtpefdu^**  "  You 
know  somethifig  of  pdor  Mrs.  Bradfert,  I  believe  T 

I  assettted  by  a  bow. 

*•  II  wag  jtist  &  we  ttoW  yoif,**  cried  Sarah,  taking  her  re- 
V^ttge*  «  The  pdor  woman  is  dead !  and,  Ao  douW,  of  that 
eancer.  What  a  frightfbl  disease  f  afld  how  accurate  has 
our  information  been,  in  all  that  affair  T' 

<«  I  think  her  will  the  most  eztraordiiiary  of  alV*  added 
Mr.  Brigham,  who,  as  a  man,  kept  an  eye  more  to  the  maitf 
chanee.  *M  suppose  you  have  heard  ail  about  her  wiO, 
CaptaiB  WaHhiglbidr' 
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h  reminded  the  sentleman  that  this  was  the  fiist  I  had 
ever  beard  of  the  lady's  death. 

^  She  has  left  every  dollar  to  young  Mr.  Hardinge,  her 
cousin's  %on  ;**  added  Jane,  ^*  cutting  off  that  handsome, 
genteel,  young  lady  his  sister,  as  well  as  her  father,  without 
a  cent" — ^in  1803,  they  just  began  to  speak  of  cestf,  instead 
of  farthings — ^*  and  everybody  says  it  was  so  cruel  l** 

«'  That  is  not  the  worst  of  it,"  put  in  Sarah.  ^  They  da 
say,  Miss  Merton,  the  English  lady  that  made  so  much 
noise  in  New  York— let  me  see,  Mr.  Brigham,  what  Earl** 
grand-daughter  did  we  hear  she  was  7— " 

This  was  a  most  injudicious  question,  as  it  gave  the  hus- 
band an  opportunity  to  take  .the  word  out  of  her  mouth. 

*'  Lord  Cumberland's,  I  believe,  or  some  such  nerson— 
hut,  no  matter  whose.  It  is  quite  certain,  GeneraJ  Merton, 
her  father,  consents  to  let  her  marry  young  Mr.  Haidinge, 
now  Mrs.  Bradfort's  will  is  known ;  and,  as  for  the  sister, 
he  declares  he  will  never  give  her  a  dollar." 

*^  He  will  have  sixteen  thousand  dollars  a  year,"  said 
Jane,  with  emphasis. 

*<  Six,  my  dear,  sur"— -returned  the  brother,  who  had  rea- 
sonably accurate  notions  touching  dollars  and  cents,  or  he 
never  would  have  been  travelling  in  Italy ;  **  six  thousand 
dollars  a  year,  was  just  Mrs.  Bradfort's  income,  as  my  old 
school-fellow  Upham  told  me,  and  there  isn't  another  man 
in  York,  who  can  tell  fortunes  as  true  as  himself.  He  makes 
a  business  of  it,  and  don't  fail  one  time  in  twenty." 

**  And  is  it  quite  certain  that  Mr.  Rupert  Hardinge  gets 
all  the  fortune  of  Mrs.  Bradfort?"  I  asked,  with  a  strong 
efibrt  to  seem  composed. 

*<  Not  the  least  doubt  of  it,  in  the  world.  Everybody  is 
talking  about  it ;  and  there  cannot  well  be  a  mistake,  you 
know,  as  it  was  thought  the  sister  would  be  an  heiress,  and 
people  generally  take  care  to  be  pretty  certain  about  thai 
class.  But,  of  course,  a  young  man  with  that  fortune  will 
be  snapped  up,  as  a  swallow  catches  a  fly.  I  've  bet  Sarah 
a  pair  of  gloves  we  hear  of  his  marriage  in  three  months." 

The  Brighams  talked  an  hour  longer,  and  made  me  pro- 
mise to  visit  them  at  their  hotel,  a  place  I  could  not  succeed 
in  finding.  That  evening,  I  leA  Florence  for  Leghorn, 
writing  a  note  of  apology,  in  order  not  to  be  rude.    Of 
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oourse»  I  did  not  believe  half  thsse  people  had  told  me ;  but 
a  part,  I  made  no  doubt,  was  true.  Mrs.  Bradfort  was  dead, 
out  of  all  question ;  and  I  thought  it  possible  she  might  not 
so  far  have  learned  to  distinguish  between  the  merit  of 
Lucy,  and  that  of  Rupert,  to  leave  her  entire  fortune  to  the 
last.  As  for  the  declaration  of  the  brother  that  he  would 
give  his  sister  nothing,  that  seemed  to  me  to  be  rather  strong 
for  even  Rupert*  I  knew  the  dear  girl  too  well,  and  wsb 
certain  she  would  not  repine ;  and  I  was  burning  with  the 
desire  to  be  in  the  field,  now  she  was  again  penniless. 

What  a  change  was  this!  Here  were  the  Hardinges, 
those  whon\  I  had  known  as  poor  almost  as  dependahts  on 
my  own  family,  suddenly  enriched.  I  knew  Mrs.  Bradfort 
had  a  large  six  thousand  a  year,  besides' her  own  dwelling- 
house,  which  stood  in  Wall  Street,  a  part  of  the  commercial 
emporium  that  was  just  beginning  to  be  the  focus  of  bank- 
ing, and  all  other  monied  operations,  and  which  even  then 
promised  to  become  a  fortune  of  itself.  It  is  true,  that  old 
Daniel  M'Cormick  still  held  his  levees  on  his  venerable 
stoop,  where  all  the  heavy  men  in  town  used  to  congregate, 
and  joke,  and  buy  and  sell,  and  abuse  Boney ;  and  that  the 
Winthrops,  the  Wilkeses,  the  Jaunceys,  the  Verplancks,  the 
Whites,  the  Ludlows,  and  other  families  of  mark,  then  had 
their  town  residences  in  this  well-known  street ;  but  coming 
events  were  beginning  ''  to  cast  their  shadows  before,"  and 
it  was  easy  to  foresee  that  this  single  dwelling  might  at  least 
double  Rupert's  income,  under  the  rapid  increase  of  the 
country  and  the  town.  Though  Lucy  was  still  poor,  Ru 
pert  was  now  rich. 

If  family  connection,  that  all-important  and  magical 
influence,  could  make  so  broad  a  distinction  between  us, 
while  I  was  comparatively  wealthy,  and  Lucy  had  nothing, 
what,  to  regard  the  worst  side  of  the  picture,  might  I  not 
expect  from  it,  when  the  golden  scale  preponderated  on  her 
side.  That  Andrew  Drewett  would  still  marry  her,  I  began 
to  fear  again.  Well,  why  not?  I  had  never  mentioned 
love  to  the  sweet  girl,  fondly,  ardently  as  I  was  attached  to 
her ;  and  what  reason  had  I  for  supposing  that  one  in  her 
situation  could  reserve  her  afiSxstions  for  a  truant  sailor  7  I 
am  afraid  I  was  unjust  enough  to  r^ret  that  this  piece  of 
good  fortune  should  have  befallen  Rupert.  He  must  do 
36  •      ' 
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Bomefhinff  tot  his  gister,  ftnd  every  doHar  seemed  td  itdae  a 
new  bamer  between  us. 

From  that  hour,  I  was  all  impatience  to  get  home.  Had 
not  the  freight  been  engaged,  I  think  I  should  have  sailed  in 
ballasU  By  urging  the  merchants,  however,  we  got  to  sea 
May  15th,  with  a  full  cargo,  a  portion  of  which  I  had  pur- 
chased on  my  own  account,  with  the  money  earned  by  the 
ship,  within  the  last  ten  months.  Nothing  occurred  worthy 
of  notice,  until  the  Dawn  neared  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar. 
Here  we  were  boarded  by -an  English  frigate,  and  first 
learned  the  declaration  of  a  new  war  between  Fran<^  and 
England ;  a  contest  that,  in  the  end.  involved  in  it  all  the 
rest  of  Christendom.  Hostilities  had  already  comttienced, 
the  First  Consul  having  thrown  a»de  the  mask,  just  three 
days  after  we  left  port.  The  frigate  treated  us  well,  it  being 
loo  soon  for  the  abuses  that  followed,  and  we  got  throagh 
the  pass  without  further  molestation* 

As  soon  as  in  the  Atlantic,  I  took  car6  to  avoid  every* 
thing  we  saw,  and  nothing^got  near  us,  until  we  had  actually 
blade  the  Highlands  of  Navesink.  An  English  slobp-of- 
war,  however,  had  stood  into  the  angles  of  the  coast,  formed 
by  Long  Island  and  the  Jersey  shore,  giving  us  a  race  for 
the  Hook,  t  did  not  know  whether  I  ought  to  be  afraid  ot 
this  cruiser,  or  not,  but  my  mind  was  made  up,  not  to  be 
boarded  if  it  could  be  helped.  We.  succeeded  in  passing 
ahead,  and  entered  the  Hook,  while  he  was  still  a  mile  out- 
side of  the  bar.  I  got  a  pilot  on  the  bar,  as  was  then  very 
usual,  and  stood  up  towards  the  town  with^  studding-sails 
setf  it  being  just  a  twelvcmoth,  almost  to  an  hour,  from  the 
day  when  I  passed  up  the  bay  in  the  Crisis.  The  pilot  took 
the  ship  in  near  Coentics.slip,  Marble's  favourite  berth,  and 
we  had  her  secured,  and  her  sails  unbent  before  the  sua 
let. 
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» 

**  WHfa  look  like  petieat  J«b*s«  eschewinff  evil ;  ^ 

'  With  motions  gfraoeful  as  a  bird*s  in  air ; 
Thou  art,  in  sober  truth,  the  veriest  devil 
That  ere  clinched  hngeta  hi  a  captive's  hair.*^ 

HALUfiOM* 

TakaH  Wad  «tbotit  an  hoMt  of  daylight,  when  I  left  the 
comptiDg-house  of  th^  consignees,  «nd  pursued  my'waj  Up 
l¥all  Street  to  Broadway.  I  was  on  fny  wtty  to  the  City 
Hotel,  then,  as  now,  one  of  the  best  inns  of  the  town^  dk 
Trinity  Church  walk,  just  as  I  quitted  the  Wall  Street  dross'^ 
ing,  whom  should  I  come  plump  upon  in  turning,  but  Rupert 
Hardinge  ?  He  was  walking  down  the  street  in  some  little 
haste,  and  was  evidently  much  surprised,  perhaps  I  might 
day  startled,  at  seeing  me.  Nevertheless,  Rupert  was  not 
easily  disconcerted,  and  his  manner  at  once  became  warm, 
if  not  entirely  free  from  embarrassment.  He  was  in  dee|^ 
mourning;  though  otherwise  dressed  in  the  height  of  the 
rashion. 

**  Wallingford  I"  he  exclaimed  — it  Was  the  first  time  he 
did  not  call  me  **  Miles," — ^**  Wallingford !  my  fine  fellow, 
what  cloud  did  you  drop  from  1  —  We  hare  had  so  many 
reports  concerning  you,  that  your  appearance  id  as  much 
t  matter  of  surprise,  as  would  be  that  of  Bonaparte,  him- 
self.   Of  course,  your  ship  is  in  T" 

,  **  Of  course,*'  I  answered,  taking  his  ofiered  hand ;  "  you 
know  I  am  wedded  to  Aer,  ^r  better,  for  wor^,  until  d^th 
tt  shipwreck  doth  us  part.'* 

*•  Ay,  80  I  've  always  told  the  ladies^^*  there  is  no  other 
itetrimony  in  Wallingford,'  I've  said  often,  *  than  that 
Which  will  make  him  a  ship's  husband.'  But  you  look  con- 
foundedly well— the  sea  agrees  with  you,  famously." 

"  I  make  no  complaint  of  my  health— ^but  tell  me  of  that 
6four  friends  and  families?     Your  father-^**  ' 

**  h  up  at  Clawbonny,  just  now — ^you  know  how  it  is  wit& 
him.    No  change  of  circumstanoes  will  ef  er  make  him  m> 
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gard  his  little  smoke-house  looking  church,  as  anything  but 
a  cathedral,  and  his  parish  as  a  diocese.  Since  the  great 
change  in  our  circumstances,  all  this  is  useless,  and  I  often 
think — you  know  one  wouldn't  like  to  way  as  much  to  Asm — 
but  I  oAen  thinks  he  might  just  as  well  give  up  preaching, 
altogether." 

^  Well,  this  is  good,  so  far — now  for  the  rest  of  you,  alL 
You  meet  my  impatience  too  coldly." 

**  Yes,  you  were  always  an  impatient  fellow.  Why,  I 
suppose  you  need  hardly  be  told  that  I  have  been  admitted 
to  the  bar." 

**  That  I  can  very  well  imaf;ine— you  must  have  found 
your  8ea*training  of  great  service  on  the  examination." 

**  Ah  )  my  dear  Wallingfbrd — what  a  simpleton  I  was! 
But  one  is  so  apt  to  take  up  strange  conceits  in  boyhood, 
that  he  is  compelled  to  look  back  at  them  in  wonder,  in  after 
fife.  But,  which  way  are  you  walking  ?" — slippmg  an  arm 
in  mine — ^*  if  up,  I  'li  ^^e  a  short  turn  with  you.  There  *8 
scarce  a  soul  in  town,  at  this  season ;  but  you  '11  see  prodi- 
fiiously  fine  girls  in  Broadway,  at  this  hour,  notwithstand- 
mg — those  that  belong  to  the  other  sets,  you  know ;  those 
that  belong  to  families  that  can't  get  into  the  country  among 
the  leaves.  Yes,  as  I  was  saying,  one  scarce  knows  him- 
self, after  twenty.  Now,  I  can  hardly  recall  a  taste,  or  an 
inclination,  that  I  cherished  in  my  teens,  that  has  not  flown 
to  the  winds.  Nothing  is  permanent  in  boyhood — we  grow 
in  our  persons,  and  our  minds,  sentiments,  aftections,  views, 
hopes,  wishes,  and  ambition ;  all  take  new  directions." 

^*This  is  not  very  flattering,  Rupert,  to  one  whose 
acquaintance  with  you  may  be  said  to  be  altogether  boyish.** 

**  Oh  1  of  course  I  don't  mean  that.  Habit  keeps  all 
right  in  such  matters ;  and  I  dare  say  I  shall  always'  be  as 
much  attached  to  you,  as  I  was  in  childhood.  Still,  we  are 
on  diverging  lines,  now,  and  cannot  for  ever  remain  boys.** 

*<  You  have  told  me  nothing  of  the  rest,"  I  said,  half 
choked,  in  my  eagerness  to  hear  o^  the  girls,  and  yet  unao- 
countably  afraid  to  ask.  I  believe  I  dreaded  to  hear  that 
Lucy  was  married.    ^*  How,  and  where  is  Grace  ?" 

^  Oh  I  Grace !  —  yes,  I  forgot  her,  to  my  shame,  as  you 
would  naturally  wish  to  inquire.  Why,  my  dear  Capiain, 
to  be  as  frank  as  one  ought  with  so  old  an  acquaintance, 
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Jroor  irister  fa  not  in  a  good  way,  I  'm  much  afiraid ;  though 
I  Ve  not  seen  her  in  an  age.  She  was  down  among  us  in 
the  autumn,  hut  left  town  for  the  holidays,  for  them  she  in- 
sisted on  keeping  at  Clawhonny,  where  she  said  the  family 
had  always  kept  them,  and  away  she  went.  Since  then, 
she  has  not  returned ,  but  I  fear  she  is  far  from  well.  You 
know  what  a  fragile  creature  Grace  ever  has  been— «o 
American  1  — Ah !  Wallingford  I  our  females  iiave  no  con« 
Btitutions— charming  as  angels,  delicate  as  fairies,  and  all 
that ;  hut  not  to  be  compared  to  the  English  women  in  oon^ 
stitutions." 

I  felt  a  torrent  of  fire  rushing  through  my  blood,  and  it 
was  with  difficulty  I  refrained*  from  hurling  the  heartless 
scoundrel  who  leaned  on  my  arm,  into  the  ditch.  A  mo* 
ment  of  reflection,  however,  warned  me  of  the  precipice  on 
which  I  stood,  "^e  was  Mr.  Hardinge's  son,  Lucy's  bro- 
ther ;  and  I  had  no  proofs  that  he  had  ever  induced  Grace 
to  think  he  loved  her.  It  was  so  easy  for  those  who  had 
been  educated  as  we  four  had  been,  to  be  deceived  on  such 
a  point,  that  I  felt  it  unsafe  to  do  .anything  precipitately. 
Frkndship,  hahit^  as  Rupert  expre^jlHt,  might  so  easily  be 
mistaken  fer  the  fruits  of  passion,  that  one  might  well  be 
deceived.  Then  it  was  all-important  to  Grace's  self-respect, 
Co  her  feelings,  in  ^some  measure  to  her  character,  to  be 
careful,  that  I  suppressed  my  wrath,  though  it  nearly  choked 
me. 

**  I  am  sorry  to  hear  this,"  I  answered,  afler  a  long  pause, 
the  deep  regret  I  felt  at  having  such  an  account  of  my  sis- 
ter's health  contributing  to  make  my  manner  seem  natural ; 
«  very,  verp  sorry  to  hear  it.  Grace  is  one  that  requires 
Uie  tenderest  care  and  watching ;  and  I  have  been  making 
passage  after  passage  in  pursuit  of  money,  when  I  am  afraid 
1  should  have  been  at  Clawhonny,  discharging  the  duties  of 
a  brother.    I  can  never  forgive  myself!" 

*  Money  is  a  very  good  thing,  Captain,"  answered  Ru- 
pert, with  a  smile  that  appeared  to  mean  more  than  the 
tongue  expressed — «*  a  surprisingly  good  thing  is  money  f 
But  you  must  not  exaggerate  Grace's  illness,  which  I  dare 
•ny  is  merely  constitutional,  and  will  lead  to  nothing.  I 
hope  your  many  voyages  have  produced  their  fruits  ?" 

**  And  Lucy  f "  I  resumed,  disregarding  his  question  con- 


*<  Miss  Haidinga  is  in  towB*-4q  bw  6Wii*-^l|«l  ii»  ia  #«r 
bouse-*4B  Wall  Street,  tbougd  sb9  goes  to  lAe  jria«f  in  the 
noniiiig.  No  one  who  can,  likiss  to  lenaaiQ  «niPog  these 
bot  brick%  that  has  a  pleasant  ccmitrj^bouse  to  4^  ^  w^ 
open  lo  leo^ive  bim.  But  I  forgptr^I  haw  si^posed  ytm  to 
know  what  it  is  very  likely  you  have  nevei^  beaid  ?" 

^  I  learned  the  death  of  Mrs.  9i»dfort  while  in  Itiily,end» 
jfi^ijafL  you  iu  black,  at  oneo  siippeesd  it  was  for  her*" 

**  Yes,  that 's  just  it.  An  excellent  woman  has  bean  taken 
Irain  us^wid,  bad  ^  been  m^  oim  moAHvIcosId  not 
have  reoeived  gieater  kindnesses  ffom  hep«  Her  end,  my 
dear  WaUingibrd,  was  admitted  by  all  tbe  ckif^  to  be  one 
jqf  tbe  most  edifying  known  in.  tbe  pkioe  for  yeam>^ 

^  Aod  Mrs.  Bradfort  has  1^  you^  her  h^l  It  is  now 
time  to  congratulate  you  on  your  good  ftrtwie.  As  I  no* 
understand  her  estate  came  through  Ibmides  te  her,  and 
from  a  common  ancestor  of  hers  and  youFRa,  thine  is  nol  (he 
slightest  reason  why  you  should  not  be  gratified  hj  the 
bequest.  But  Lucy — ^I  bc^  she  was  net  «l^giolfter  finh 
gotten?'' 

Rupert  fidgeted,  and  I  could  aoe  thai  be  was  on  tsirtep- 
books.  As  I  afterwards  discovered,  be  wished  to  esMoeoi 
the  real  facts  from  the  world ;  and  yet  be  eoiihl  nol  but 
foresee  that  I  woiild  probably  learn  them  firom  his  fittbei^ 
Under  all  tbe  circumstances,  therefore,  he  &neied  it  best  to 
make  me  a  confidant.  We  were  strolliiig  between  TiimCy 
and  Faurs  church  walks,  then  the  most  fidhJpnaUe  prene^ 
nade  in  town ;  and,  before  be  would  lay  open  bie  secrsl».aij 
companion  led  me  over  by  the  Oswego  Market,  sdwl  down 
Maiden  Lane,  lest  be  might  betray  Mmself  to  the  nsoie 
fashionable  stocks  and  stones.  He  did  not  opcan  hie  I^ 
until  clear  of  the  market,  whmi  be  laid  ba«e  bjs  bethel  of 
griefs  in  something  that  more  resembled  bis:old  ooiKfidential 
manner,  than  be  had  seen  fit  to  exhibit  in  the  earlier  pact  o€ 
our  interview. 

^^You  must  know.  Miles,''  he  commeneed^  ^tbat  Mr& 
Bradfort  was  a  very  peculiar  woman — a  is^ry-  peci^r  sort 
of  a  person  indeed.  An  excellent  lady,  I  am  ready  to 
allow^  and  one  that  made  a  remarkably  edifying  and;  bat 
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wit^  h^  fosti;^!^.  Wora«A  J4»  got  tbe  odde«i^  C0lK»it9  intp 
their  heads,  yoju  kubowy  aad  AmeriDtm  wQwien  before  aU 
others ;  a  republic  being  aaything  but  ff^vourabli?  to  the  i^oii- 
UDuatioD  of  property  in  the  samff  lioue.  Miss  Morton,  who 
is  a  girl  of  exv:eUeBt  ^^m^,  a^  you  well  know  yourself, 
Miles,  says,  now,  in  England  I  should  have  succeed,  qui^ 
as  a  matter  o(  couipa^,  to  tiU  Mrs^  Bradfort's  rea,!  eii^e*" 

"  Yq\^9  »s  a  la^w^ePrr^^  ^oflw^on  Ifjw,  la>iRy§r-T-<Mkij^  ^^roely 
require  tj^  opipio^  of  a^  £^l^liK>imi^  U^^W  yew  w<iMrt  ^ 
'  English  iaHO%  V9^^«^  <te  W  I^^V^tiw.  of  4W3WV" 

"  Qh  I  \^ey  N©.  ^  pJiifiQey  figttf  of  ^II^^MAe^  ii»  Ib^.  c«|§lry> 
f^^  "well  fis  our^vf^.  Wwoeip  tb^  \w£H  \h^  WWWft  Um  W 
get^  to  be  a  yery  Hnd^cfltyi^w^  f^rt  ^  «  ^w.,  Bi*t,  tp  ew^l 
the  spatter  sliort,^  Mr?^  Pr^dfoFt  i^^die  a  ¥P^Ui'' 

"  Dividing  her  property  eqii^iy  bfjwen  yo^  9(fi4  I^M^,  I 
dare  say,  to  ma^  MerU^^  ffl^  <tissatvM^qt)qn.'- 

**  Why,  not  just  so,  Mil/e^i-nQQ^  exactly,  s^f  <^  y^*  ctjlfvir 
eioust  pepuiiar  vomau  w^  }ILi^  l^^^mdfJ^xtrrr^^^ 

I  have  oHen  remarked,  when  a  person  has  soGceed^d  i9 
throwing  dust  into  another^s,  eye^,  but  is  ^i^oprdetd  on  being 
found  out,  that  the  rejected  of  priinw^iple  is  veryiapt  to  accuse 
Jus  fojpmer  dupe,  of  bei/ig  ca^^rdcicfw  /  when,  in  fact,  he  has 
only  been  deceive.  As  I  sf^iid  aotb^r  however,  leaving 
BMpert  to  flounder  on  in  the  best  miH^er  he  epuld,  the  latter, 
after  a  pause,  propeeded-- 

<*  But  her  epd  was  y/btj  admir^ble^^  he  said,  ^  aod  to  the 
last  degree  edifying.  You  must  |£a^w,  ^he  made  a  will,  and 
in  that  vill  she  ieflev^ythi]ig,e?^V>th^  tpwQ  and  ooyntry 
bouses,  to — my  sister.*' 

I  was  thunder-struck !  Here  were  all  my  hopes  blown 
ilgain  to  the.  wioda.  AAef  a  long  ppu^aegi  I  resMmfad  the  dis- 
course. 

'*And  whom  did  she  leave  as  executor?"  Lasked,  in* 
stantly  foreseeing  the  consequences  should  that  office  be  de- 
volved on  Rupert,  himself. 

*'  My  father.  The  old  gentleman  has  had  his  hands  full, 
between  your  father  and  mother,  and  Mrs.  Bradfort.  For- 
tunately, the  estate  of  the  last  is-  in  a  good  condiii^a,  and  is 
easily  managed.  AUno^^  jeii^icely  in.  stores  and  houses  in 
the  best  part  of  the  towB^  w/^  VHiW^  a  few  th<»uy»ndai  in 
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Hocks,  and  aa  mDoh  in  IxMids  and  mortgages,  the  saringB 
Ifoin  the  income,  and  something  like  a  year's  rents  in  bank. 
A  good  seven  thousand  a  year,  with  enough  siirplns  to  pay 
for  repairs,  collection  and  other  charges." 

*«And  all  this,  then,  is  Lucy's!"  I  exclaimed,  feeing 
something  like  the  btttemess  of  knowing  tbaX  such  an  heiresa 
was  not  for  me. 

**  Temporarily;  though,  of  coarse,  I  consider  Lney  as  only 
my  trustee  for  half  of  it.  Tou  know  how  it  is  with  the 
women ;  they  fimey  ail  us  young  men  spendthrifb,  and,  so, 
between  the  two,  they  hare  reasoned  in  thb  way— ^Rupert  is 
a  good  fellow  at  bottom;  but  Rupert  is  young,  and  he  will 
nudce  the  money  fly— now,  1 11  give  it  all  to  you,  Lacy,  in 
my  will,  but,  of  course,  you  '11  take  care  of  your  brother, 
and  let  him  have  half,  or  perhaps  two-thirds,  being  a  male, 
at  the  proper  time,  wliich  will  be,  as  soon  as  you  come  of 
age,  and  can  convey.  You  understand  Lucy  is  but  nine- 
teen, and  eatmoi  convey  these  two  years." 

**  And  Lucy  admits  this  to  be  true?  —  Tou  have  proof 
of  all  this?" 

♦*  Proof!  I  'd  take  my  own  afiidavit  of  it.  You  see  it  is 
reasonable,  and^  what  I  had  a  right  to  expect.  Everything 
tends  to  confirm  it.  Between  ourselves,  I  had  quite  #2000 
of  debt ;  and  yet,  you  see,  the  good  lady  did  not  leave  me 
a  dollar  to  pay  even  my  honest  creditors ;  a  circumstbnoa 
that  so  pious  a  woman,  and  one  who  made  so  edifying  an 
end,  would  never  think  of  doing,  without  ulterior  views. 
Considering  Lucy  as  my  trustee,  explains  the  whole  thing.** 

*'  I  thought  Mrs.  Bradfoft  made  you  an  allowance,  Ru* 
pert ;  some  #600  a  year,  besides  keeping  you  in  her  own 
house?" 

^  A  thousand — but,  what  is  $1000  a  year  to  a  feshiona- 
ble  man,  in  a  town  like  this.  First  and  last,  the  excellent 
old  lady,  gave  mo  about  $5000,  all  of  which  confirms  the 
idea,  that,  at  the  bottom,  she  intended  me  for  her  heir. 
What  woman  in  her  senses,  would  think  of  giving  $5000  to 
a  relative  to  whom  she  did  not  contemplate  giving  more  f 
The  thing  is  clear  on  its  face,  and  I  should  certainly  go  into 
chancery,  with  anybody  but  Lucy." 

'*  And  Lucy  ? — what  says  she  to  your  views  on  the  snb« 
ject  of  Mrs.  Bradfort's  intentknis  ?" 
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io  te  intimfite  with  ksr,  as  one  slight  say,  when  childno, 
.Itod  know  somethtDg  of  her  charactei^^"  This  to  ne,  who 
^rly  voishipped  l£d  .earth  on  which  the  dear  giil  tood  1  -?- 
•^  Sfad  neyer  iodulges  in  pnofessioDs,  and  likes  to  Cake  people 
hj  flivspuBSf  wtwo  4BA)ei)ei^teaapktes  dkuog  tt^en  a  servioe— r** 
ittiis  was  just  as  6ur  fsom  L|U<^'s  DStoral  and  honest  node 
4lf  deaUogi  lui  it  was  fxissiMe  to  b&r^  and,  so,  she  fias  iieea 
M  «Nm  as  Me  who  lias  fc^  ^  fi^ty  of  speeck  Sow- 
ever,  she  never  speaks  of  her  affairs  to  pthees ;  that  m  a 
good  sign.  Mid  indioales  aa  iateatiQa  lo  eannder  herself  as 
mj  toisteei  si^d,  what  is  better  sftiU,«ci4aioBe  plainly  de* 
Holes  wte(  her  /cgosctoBoe  dictates  in  Hie  pvennses,  she  has 
^qopowNved  her  ihtfaer  to  pay  all  my  dfbts ;  die  current 
jaoome  and  loose  .cashs  being  at  her  disposal,  at  pnce.  k 
^yi^oii  'have  bfisn^  heUer  had  she  diyen  me  the  money,  to 
isatisfy  libese  /^r^itors  wi^  it,  for  iKnew  wiii<;h  had  wvke^ 
iihe  kfigeat,  iMod  wefe  best  entitled  to  receive  the  dollar  H 
.oofloj  But,  it's  floroethiDg  to  liave  all  Iheir  jDeceipta  in  aoy 
IH^ck/et,  aiK)  40  Mivt  fair  again.  ?lbank  Heayeii,  that  ijdudk 
is  already  done*  To  do  Lucy  juatiee,  monover,  she  allows 
:ine  815,(H>  ^  year,  ad  interim.  Now,  Miles,  I  've  pcmverBed 
witii  yon,  as  with  an  okl  friend,  and  because  I  knew  ny 
.(iither  waakl  tali  yon  the  whole,  when  you  get  up  to  Claw- 
JhcMiay ;  but  you  will  take  it  all  in  strict  ponjpdenoe.  lit  gibres 
M  (ashionaUe  young  ibllow  so  silly  an  air,  to  be  diooght  d^ 
liendept  on  a  jajster ;  and  she  three  years  younger  than  him* 
^f !  So  I  bme  hinted  the  actual  state  of  the  ca^e,  round 
jamoiRg  my  friends;  >but,  it  is  generally  bdieved  that  I  am  in 
possession  already,  «ad  tliat  Lucy  is  dependent  on  me^  in- 
ipt^  4^  n^y  being  dependent  on  faer.  The  idea,  moieover, 
is  capital  for  keeping  off  fbrtune-liuiitarB,  as  you  wiM  see  at 
HlHwiKe/^ 

^  AM  wiU  the  ijeport  satisfy  a  certain  Mr.  Andrew  Drew* 
afilV*  i  Askfid*  Atruggliog  to  assume  a  pompoaure  2  was  &r 
from  feeling.  <<  He  was  all  attention  whdn  I  sailed,  and  I 
lUlvqat  f»ip$^!(^  tfi^  hear  thene  was  oo  ilong^r  a  Lucy  Har- 
dlipge.'^ 

*«  To  tell  you  the  truth.  Miles,  I  thought  so,  too,  until  the 
itm^  of  Mrs.  Bradfqrt.  The  mourning,  however,  most  op. 
INNHufiely  came  to  put  a  stop  to  apythiug  of  the  sort,  were 

It  ^eo  fiontqmplsiuld.    It  wqMl4  ^  ^  ^wM^ftf^t  jm  *iM 
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imdentaDd,  to  lunre  a  brother-in-law  befefo  et erythmg  ii 
aettledy  and  the  trust  is  accounted  for.  Au  rufe— I  am 
very  well  satisfied  with  Andrew,  and  let  him  know  I  am 
his  friend ;  he  is  well  connected ;  fashionable ;  has  a  pretty 
little  fortune;  and,  as  1  sometimes  tell  Lacy,  that  he  is 
intended  for  her,  as  Mrs^  Bradfort,  no  doubt,  foresaw,  inas- 
much as  his  estate,  added  to  just  one-third  of  that  of  our 
dear  departed  cousin,  would  just  make  up  \he  present  in^ 
come.  On  my  honour,  now,  I  do  not  think  the  di£ference 
would  be  9600  per  annum." 

**  And  how  does  your  sister  receive  your  hints  T^ 

^Ohl  farooasly^ust  as  all  girls  do,  you  know.  She 
olnshes,  and  sometimes  she  looks  vexed ;  then  ahe  smiles, 
and  puts  up  her  lip,  and  says  *  Nonsense  P  and  *  What  folly !' 
*  Rupert,  I  'm  surprised  at  you  P  and  all  that  sort  of  stuff, 
which  deceives  nobody,  you  'II  understand,  not  even  her 
poor,  simple,  silly  brother.  But,  Miles,  I  must  quit  you 
DOW,  for  I  have  an  engagement  to  accompany  a  party  to  the 
theatre,  and  was  on  my  way  to  join  them  when  we  met. 
Cooper  plays,  and  you  know  what  a  lion  he  is ;  one  would 
not  wish  to  lose  a  syllable  of  his  Othello." 

**  Stop,  Rupert— one  word  more  before  we  part.  From 
your  conversatUHi,  1  gather  that  the  Mortons  are  still  herel" 

**The  Mertonsl  Why,  certainly;  established  in  the  land, 
and  among  its  tip-top  people.  The  Colonel  finds  his  health 
benefited  by  the  climate,  and  he  has  managed  to  get  some 
appointment  which  keeps  him  among  us.  He  has  Boston 
relatives,  moreover,  and  I  believe  is  fishing  up  some  claims 
to  property  in  that  quarter.  The  Mertons  here,  indeed! 
what  would  New  York  be  without  the  Mertons !" 

**  And  my  old  friend  the  Major  is  promoted,  too-— you 
called  him  Colonel,  I  think  ?" 

"  Did  17  I  believe  he  is  oAener  called  Crcneral  MertoD, 
than  anything  else.  You  must  be  mistaken  about  his  being 
only  a  Major,  Miles ;  everybody  here  calls  him  either  Colo- 
nel, or  General." 

^  Never  mind ;  I  hope  it  is  as  you  say.  Good-bye,  Ru* 
pert ;  I  '11  not  betray  you,  and " 

"  Well — ^you  were  about  to  say—" 

"  Why,  mention  me  to  Lucy ;  you  know  we  were  ac- 
<piamted  when  children.  Tell  her  I  wish  her  all  happiness 
in  her  new  position,  to  which  I  do  not  doubt  she  will  do  fiill 
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r  audi  that  I  shall  endeavour  to  see  her  before  I  sail 
«gain." 

^  You  '11  not  be  at  the  theatre  this  evening?  Cooper  is 
well  worth  seeing— a  most  famous  fellow  in  Othello  1" 

**  I  think  not  Do  not  forget  to  mention  me  to  your  sis- 
ter; and  so,  once  more,  adieu  !'* 

We  parted — Rupert  to  go  towards  Broadway,  at  a  great 

rice,  and  I  to  lounge  along,  uncertain  whither  to  proceed, 
had  seat  Neb  to  inquire  if  the  Wallingford  were  down,  and 
understood  she  would  leave  the  basin  at  sunrise.  It  was 
now  my  intention  to  go  up  in  her ;  for,  though  I  attached  no 
great  importance  to  any  of  Rupert's  facts,  his  report  con-^ 
oeming  my  sister's  health  rendered  me  exceedingly  uneasy. 
Insensibly  I  continued  my  course  down  Maiden  Lane,  and 

-  soon  found  myself  near  the  ship.  I  went  on  board,  had  an 
explanation  with  Marble,  gave  some  orders  to  Neb,  and 
went  ashore  again,  all  in  the  course  of  the  next  half-hour. 

-  By  a  sort  of  secret  attraction,  I  was  led  towards  the  Park, 
and  soon  found  myself  at  the  door  of  the  theatre.  Mrs. 
Bradfort  had  now  been  dead  long  enough  to  put  Lucy  in 
second  mourning,  and  I  fancied  I  might  get  a  view  of  her  in 
the  party  that  Rupert  was  to  accompany.  Buying  a  ticket, 
I  entered  and  made  my  way  up  into  the  Shakspeare  box. 
Had  I  been  better  acquainted  with  the  place,  with  the  object 
in  view  I  should  have  gone  into  the  pit. 

Notwithstanding  the  lateness  of  the  season,  it  was  a  .very 
full  house.  Cooper's,  in  that  day,  was  a  name  that  filled 
every  mouth,  and  he  seldom  failed  to  fill  every  theatre  in 
which  he  appeared.  -  With  many  first-rate  qualifications  for 
his  art,  and  a  very  respectable  conception  of  his  characters, 
he  threw  everything  hke  competition  behind  him ;  though 
there  were  a  few,  as  there  ever  will  be  among  the  superla- 
tively intellectual,  who  affected  to  see  excellencies  in  Fennel, 
and  others,  to  which  this  great  actor  could  not  aspire.  The 
public  decided  against  these  select  few,  and,  as  is  invariably 
the  case  when  the  appeal  is  made  to  human  feelings,  the 
public  decided  right  Puflfery  will  force  into  notice  and 
'  sustain  a  false  judgment,  in  such  matters,  for  a  brief  space ; 
but  nature  soon  asserts  her  sway,  and  it  is  by  natural  deci- 
sions that  such  points  are  ever  the  most  justly  determined. 
Whatever  appeals  to  human  sympathies,  will  be  answered 
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bj  kanun  iynfathie^  Po|Nikrity««»oAeogiiuMiCa 
dency  behind  the  hypocrite's  mask  in  religion ;  it  is  ni— Wy 
a  nu^gnificent  mysUficalaon  in  politics ;  it  froqucotiy  faacomea 
the  patriot's  6talkiog*boiBa»  oo  which  he  rides  Id  power;  ia 
social  life,  it  is  the  reward  of  empty  «mile39  unmeaning  bows, 
and  hollow  squeezes  of  the  l^aiidl  bul  vilh  tbe  player,  Ike 
poet,  and  all  whose  pursuits  i>Fiiig  ^bfna  dimctly  io  ooatact 
vith  the  passieopw  ^  imaginatioyn  and  ihe  heart,  k  is  the 
miezriog  ta^tpf  merit,  with  QBirt^m  i^iinfiimn  MDDaitad 
with  the  unnd  and  the  higher  finiMi  of  puve  art  it  ma^  ba 
^yuestioned  if  Cooper  were  not  the  greatfistaolif  af  Ins  iaf , 
^  a  oertain  range  of  his  own  cbaraoteia» 

I  have  said  thai  the  house  wi|s  fiiilL    I  go(  a  food  flaca, 

Jbowever^  though  it  way  not  ia  the  front  row«    Q(  comas  I 

gcould  only  see  the  sidf  box^  bon^ttAi  9ad  not  «Pon  qvile 

all  of  them.    My  eyes  ran  es^goriy  oirer  them,  and  I  aoon 

4:aught  a  glimpse  of  the  fine,  curlifig  bjur  of  Rupeut.    Ho 

^  by  the  side  of  l^ily  Mertop,  Che  Major*-*J  shmw  he  was 

a  colonel  or  general,  only  by  ffiq^ns  of  a  rrasiiag  Manhattan 

promotion,  which  is  ao  apt  to  ^fnake  hwaareds  of  counte, 

.copper  captain%  and  trair^Uag  prodigies  cf  those  who  aie 

very  small  folk  at  home.^**<-|be  Major  sot  neat,  and,  at  Us 

side,  I  saw  a  lady,  whom  I  at  onee  supposed  to  he  Lucy. 

Every  nerve  in  my  system  thrilled,  as  I  oau^  erven  Ibis 

indistinct  view  of  the  dear  creatufe.    I  icould  just  ase  the 

upper  pact  of  her  face,  as  it  was  occaitonaMy  turned  towards 

the*  Mtyor  j  and  once  I  caught  that  honest  smik  of  hem, 

^nrhich  I  knew  had  never  intei^ioinally  deoriveA 

The  front  seat  of  the  bo^  jiad  two  i^aoaat  places.  .  Tbe 
bench  would  hold  six,  while  it  had  yet  lonily  ioujr.  Tbe 
audience,  however,  was  stiU  ^iiysembling,  and, -psssently,  a 
«stir  ia  Lucy's  box  denetad  tbe  arrival  toif  ooaipany.  llie 
a^hoile  party  moved,  and  Andrew  Qrew^  faaoded  aa  eidiarly 
lady  ia,  :his  mother,  as  I  a^i^rwardy  aseevtained,  sod  took 
the  otb^  place  himself.  I  watched  the  salutalkaas  'that  mete 
exchanged^,  f^nd  understood  th^t  the  eew  conera  had  been 
.expected.  Xho  places  bad  beep  reserved  for  ^them,  and  old 
Mrs.  DrewQtt  wa^  doubtless  t^e  ^^^i^mifs  i  4haugh,  <»e 
itavii^  a  brother  and  th^  other  #  ft^r  yiMi  lier,  4be  taro 
;^ouag  ladie^  had  not  hesilated  ahpiMt  pmoediog  the  icMerly 
hiy^    Xb^y  .b^d  cpm^  ftoai  4^S^t,  .quastav  of  HMt  (town. 
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riM  ImA  ogreni  to  mm  M  A^  tiitetfdj  Old  Mrfci  D^Mtf^ 
Wtts  ^ety  patrtiotiliir  in  slMlk&ig  haiub  with  Lnejr,  tlrinigh  I 
had  not  the  misery  of  s6efDg  her  mm  go  thibu^h  Ihe  mri» 
eerbmony.  Stiil  b»  was  sufficiently  pointed  in  hi*  saltte* 
tioDs  I  fttidy  during  tfa»  movements,  I  peitceived  h^  managed 
to  get  aext  to  I^y^  karing  the  Majot  to  entetf  am  hi# 
mother.  All  this  was  naturd,  and  what  might  have  heed 
expected  |  yet^  it  gave  me  a  pang  that  I  camot  detoribe. 

I  sat,  for  hak  an  Komr,  perfectly  inattentive  to  th^  play^ 
meditating  on  the  natcne  of  my  real  positioa  towaards  Luey^ 
I  recalled  the  days  of  childbood  and  early  youth  }  the  nig&* 
of  my  first  departufe  ffom  home ;  my  reluniy  and  ikiB  inel« 
dentA  accompanying  my  second  departure ;  the  afiahr  bf  the 
locket^  and  all  I  had  truly  fell  m^eli^  ahd  all  that  I  bad 
anpposed  Lacy  heraelf  $»  fbely  on  thoed  sevetttl  deeasioBoi 
Could  it  be  peiiitble  I  hiid  tfo  mach  deoeiwd  ioyttlfy  aUd  thaA 
t1i#  inMeel  Ihe  deat  ghrl  had  osrtahiiy  orieuiidfeMed  in  me  had 
beett  twlhilig  hot  ihA  froits  bf  h^r  naturally  warm  and  IkmmsI 
beart^j-ivlr  s»ong  diaposilicn  to  frilakne^B»<^AaMi,  a^  Rupevl 
bad  «o  gelitly  hiiMed  in  Mst9at&  to  ointeivQa?  Then  I 
Dottkl  ikbt  cmnal  fibin  myidlf  the  bilM  fiia  thai  I  wd^ 
d&w,  no  equal  niateh  f^t  haeyt  in  tbr  eyes  cf  the  worlds 
WMle  shd  vmA  poor ^  (ind  I  comparatively  rich^  te  ioeqlaalitt 
in  soeial  station  might  haTe  been  overlooked ;  W  exislet^ 
Certainly,  bat  wae  not  so  very  tnari^d  that  it  might  not» 
eieA  tA  that  day^  be  tea<Mly  forgotten ;  bm  no#y  Luby  waa 
an  heiress,  hlwl  nniclt  move  than  dooble  my  own  fortunb'*^ 
bitd  a  fofUme  indeed ;  while  i  was  barely  m  eaay  ciroaniK 
atamiee,  as  petaooa  of  thd  higher  dasses  regaorded  wealflu 
The  #lK>le  matter  seemed  tevforsedtf  It  waa  okua  that  a 
sailor  like  myself,  with  no  peculiar  advantages,  thoee  of  a 
lolerabie  edwaidim  'COEeepted>  and  who  was  necessarily  so 
much  absent,  had  not  the  same  chtnoes  ef  preferring  his 
•Hit,  as  one  of  your  town  idlers;  a  nominal  lawyer^  for }» 
stance,  who  dropped  in  at  his  office  for  an  holir  or  two^  jm^ 
after  breakfast,  and  promenaded  Broadway  the  real  of  te 
time,  nntil  dinner;  dr  a  man  of  enUre  leasme,  like  Andrew 
Drewett,  who  belonged  to  the  City  Libmry  set«  and  had  oA 
MhercMDnne^tioii  with  business  than  to  see  that  his  rents  were 
coHeetad  knd  his  divkiends  pmd  The  moie  I  mfleded,  tie 
taeni  humble  I  Uoaamob  the  leas  ttiy  chanoas  seemedy  and  I 
37* 
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detennined  to  qdt  the  theatre,  el  OBoe.  The  reader  wS^ 
remember  that  I  was  New  York  bom  and  bred,  a  stale  of 
society  in  which  few  natiTes  acted  on  the  principle  thai 
^  there  was  nothing  too  high  to  be  aspired  to,  nothing  too 
low  to  be  done.**  I  admitted  I  had  superiors,  and  was  will- 
ing to  defer  to  the  fects  and  opinions  of  the  world  as  I 
krow  it. 

In  the  lobby  of  the  building,  I  experienced  a  pang  at  the 
idea  of  quitting  the  place  without  getting  one  look  at  the 
fece  of  Lucy.   I  was  in  an  humble  mood,  it  is  true,  but  thai 
did  not  necessarily  infer  a  total  self-denial.    I  determined, 
therefore,  to  pass  into  the  pit,  with  my  box-check,  feast  my 
eyes  by  one  long  gaze  at  the  dear  creature's  ingenuoua 
countenance,  and  carry  away  the  impression,  as  a  lasting 
memorial  of  her  whom  I  so  well  loved,  and  whom  I  felt  per* 
soaded  I  should  ever  continue  to  love.    After  this  indul* 
genoe,  I  would  studiously  aroid  her,  in  order  to  release  my 
thoughts  as  much  as  possible  from  the  perfect  thraldom 
in  which  they  had  existed,  ever  since  I  bad  heard  of 
Mrs.  Bradfort's  death.    Previously  to  that  time,  I  am  afraid 
I  had  counted  a  little  more  than  was  becoming  on  the  eaaa 
of  my  own  circumstances,  and  Luey's  comparative  poverty. 
Not  that  I  had  ever  supposed  her  to  be  in  the  least  mer- 
ceaary— this  I  knew  to  be  utterly,  totally  false— but  becauae 
the  good  town  of  Manhattan,  even  in  1803,  was  teal  soU 
peu  addicted  to  dollars,  and  Lucy's  charms  would  not  be 
likely  to  attract  so  many  suitors,  in  the  modest  setting  of  a 
poor  country  clergyman's  means,  as  in  the  golden  frame  by 
which  they  had  been  surrounded  by  Mrs.  Bradfinrt's  testa- 
mentary devise,  even  supposing  Rupert  to  come  in  fer  quite 
one  half. 

I  had  no  difficulty  in  finding  a  convenient  place  in  the 
pit;  one,  from  which  I  got  a  front  and  near  view  of  the 
whole  six,  as  they  sat  ranged  side  by  side.  Of  the  Major 
and  old  Mrs.  Drewett  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  much.  The 
latter  looked  as  all  dowager-like  widows  of  that  day  used  to 
appear,  respectable,  staid,  and  richly  attired.  The  good  lady 
had  come  on  the  stage  during  the  revolution,  and  had  a 
slightly  military  air— a  parade  in  her  graces,  that  was  not 
altogether  unknown  to  the  ^l^ves  of  that  school.  I  dare  aay 
she  could  use  such  words  as  *<  martinets,"  ^* 
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**  brigadiersy"  and  other  terms  familiar  to  her  class.  Alas  I 
how  completely  all  these  little  traces  of  the  past  are  disap^ 
pearing  from  our  habits  and  manners  I 

As  for  the  Major,  he  appeared  much  better  in  health,  and 
altogether  altered  in  mien.  I  could  readily  detect  the  influ- 
ence of  the  world  od  him.  He  was  evidently  a  so  much  greater 
man  in  New  York  than  he  had  been  when  I  found  him  ia 
London,  that  it  is  not  wonderful  he  felt  the  difference.  Be- 
tween the  acts,  I  remarked  that  all  the  principal  persons  in 
the  front  rows  were  desirous  of  exchanging  nods  with  the 
*'  British  officer,"  a  proof  that  he  was  circulating  freely  in 
the  best  set,  and  had  reached  a  point,  when  *''  not  to  know 
him,  argues  yourself  unknown."* 

Emily  certainly  looked  well  and  happy.  I  could  see  tnat 
she  was  delight^  with  Rupert's  flattery,  and  I  confess  I 
cared  very  little  for  his  change  of  sentiment,  or  his  success* 
That  both  Major  and  Emily  Merton  were  different  persons 

*  The  miserable  moral  dependence  of  this  coontry  on  Great  Bri« 
tain,  forty  years  since,  cannot  well  be  brou|^ht  home  to  the  present 
ffeneration.  It  is  still  too  great,  bat  has  not  a  tithe  of  its  former  force 
The  writer  has  himself  known  an  Italian  Prince,  a  man  of  &mi^ 
and  of  high  personal  merit,  pass  unnoticed  befiwe  a  society  that  was 
eager  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  most  of  the  **  agents**  of  the  Bir- 
mingham  button  dealers;  and  this  simply  because  one  came  from 
Italy  and  the  other  from  England.  7*he  following  anecdote,  which  ia 
quite  as  true  as  any  other  foct  in  this  work,  fbmiBhes  a  good  ezampls 
of  what  is  meant.  It  is  now  a  quarter  ofa  century  ainoe  the  writer's 
first  book  appeared.  Two  or  three  months  after  the  publication,  ha 
was  walking  down  Broadway  with  a  friend,  when  a  man  of  much 
distinction  in  the  New  York  circles  was  passing  up,  on  the  other 
■kle-walk*  The  gentleman  in  question  caught  the  writer's  eye,  bowed, 
and  cro89ed  the  street^  to  'shake  hands  and  inqatre  after  tbs  author's 
health.  The  difference  in  years  made  this  attention  marked.  ''Yon 
are  in  high  favour,**  observed  the  friend,  as  the  two  walked  away, 
to  *']iave  ^  pay  you  such  a  compliment  —  your  book  must  have 
done  this.**    **Now  mark  my  words  —  I  have  been  puflbd  in  some 

English  magazine,  and knows  it**    The  two  were  on  their  way 

to  the  author's  publishers,  and,  on  entering  the  door,  honest  Charles 
Wiley  put  a  puff  on  the  book  in  question  into  the  writer's  hand ! 
What  rendered  the  whole  more  striking,  was  the  &ct  that  the  para- 
gn^di  was  as  flagrant  a' puff  as  was  ever  written,  and  had  probably 
been  paid  for,  by  the  English  publisher.  The  gentlenuui  in  questloB 
was  a  man  of  talents  and  nient,TNit  he  had  been  bom  half  m  oentmy 
too  soon,  to  enjoy  entire  mental  independence  in  a  eoontry  thai  haa 
so  reoeslly  been  a  colony. 


MO  Ara^AV  asb  Aftftdi*^ 

U  tte  mkbl  iV  IM  wbrld  an<  iai  tlM  Mlft^ 
war  a*  enielii  as  ii  w«B  tlwt  I  #iii  li  MRm«ii(  jiertMage  itf 
^?9mfTM»p^  of  Uie  CmH,  aad  iff  tlia  pH  of  tR»  Paf K  tlitetM^ 
I  4b9  liayy  at  HMI  ukmieiiC  Mkm  Ifehoh  had  a^dHy  1^- 
golim  Ml  ««^  a  mlia  as  Mite  Walfiagro#rfex^ 
thoik  Aa  wiiamiimw  wwrftedtte HLHj^  dC^MffiMim  p^ritf 
Unit  wer^  to  artuUMMtt  tlia  nMt  df  hln  af^fe^  6li6ttld  te  e««^ 
finl  any  one  io  luvfd  bim. 

lof«d  Lacj  I  all  iMa  tiiiie^  I  ibr^  to  apetft  (tf  fi6lr.  Tbert' 
ahe  sal  id  noaideti  tefeliafaBj  her  beaaty  stfll  indredbvelopedy 
bar  aye  as  Uutnmg^  luMiK>Us^,  fbeiiag,  aa  e^er;  her  blasb  a« 
seDsitive,  her  smile  as  sweet,  aM  itet  taatfiftiHetitg  t»  liatdhti 
and  grac^sM.  Tha  AmpMHy  df  htit  Ualf-liioatiihigi  toes 
added  la  he^  hwtity,  #bich  waa  ^a  l^kM6(e^  fer  tecpkte  M 
iurthar  aid  KrOfii  dt«a^  thai^  ^tielit  a^  Iriis  ^^ettdebt  pjoit^lf 
OBI  taaie«  Aa  1  gaaed  A^  her,  6nti»ra!ie<^  i  fiaicie^  itDtbfaig 
was  wanting  to  complete  the  appearance,  but  my  own  neck- 
lace. .  Powell,  Tobiist  man  as  I  was,  widi  my  frame  hard* 
enecl  b^  exposure  anl  trials,  leouMhaveaaldawnaBdwept^ 
after  gaaing  soooe  tiinfe  at  the  piuuiiwMi  <jia«aiba»  imder  Ihd 
faelmg  f^rodtased  hj  the  oonrictioa  Mt  I  Was  neter  to  ret^W 
my  intercbursie  with  hef,  on  terms  of  intimacy  at  teasf.  The 
tTOiighi  that  fiom  dety  to  day  we  were  to  beooBM  more  an^ 
nM>re stniBgers^  Witt  ahnoat  too  much  to  be  borne.  Aailwaa^ 
seaUbK  tdavs  fcread  QiemselTGA  to  iny  eyes,  though  I  ackv 
cfeeded  m  concealing  the  weakness  from  thdse  around  me. 
At  t^neth  the  trag^y  terminated,  tfae  curtain  dropped,  ana 
the  audienoa  began  to  iiiO¥e  abooi;  The  pit  which  had,  jdB* 
bc!fbrev  been  crowded^  was  now  tiearly'  empty,  and  I  waa* 
afiraid  of  belH>^  se^.  StiH,  I  cpiild  not  tear  myself  away, 
btA  renlflined  affef  Aine-tenUis  of  those  arotind  me  Jiad  gooe 
into  the  lobbies, 

it  waa  easy,  now^  to  ibe  the  cha^  which  had  eOBie  oiref^ 
Irak's  poaitk>il,  in  th6  attentions  she  received.  Afl  tbd 
ladle?  ih  the'  prindpal  boxes  had  nods  and  smiles  for  bet, 
and  half  the  fiishionable-Iooking  young  men  in  the  house 
crowded  foand  her  bo^t,  or  actnaHy  enteted  it  ia  pay  tberr 
oonipHmanis«  I  ftaeied  Andrei  DreweCt  l^d  a  self-safisfie^ 
Bit  flritt  ^lii^  tt>  ^y,  **  yoO  6te  paying  youif  lk>mage  indi- 
lectly  Ic  myaelfi  in  paying  il  to  this  y6ung  lady.^    Aa  for 


alteration  in  her  deportment,  so  far  as  skfiplidiiy  «fld  nilfiM 
^mm  UbiWfltiMA,  Me  appealed*  ih  a  i^ifiiiig  degf<d6  litore 
iMHMiAiy,  pieHfti()»>  thttfl  wheli  I  flttw  h€»  tesl^  bdng  timt  ifi 
tetf  M^tiCiMh  y^T)  but  the  tiit^liotts  shb  MtodV«fdt  nMufe  no 
'vMbfe  'OlMnge  k^  h^  tMnueitt.  I  had  b^^ome  iMt  in  the 
Joane^  AAid  waastandiiig  in  aMii^gattilt!idl»,  toy  Aide  Iho^  to- 
wards the  box,  when  I  befti'd  h  suf^r^ss^  ^xf^liitliaitioiii,  ib 
Loerf  "M  vcMot^  I  ^m»  tM  iieaf  h^r  to  b&  tnistiikeft^  and  it 
-caused  th«  bk»«  U»  tiMfa  t«  ihy  hettrt  ift  H  ««nidi»«  f  iMl- 
^gi  I  iaw  the  ddail  ^H>  miA  her  hmd  ^femi^A  OVM  tHa 
firbDit  of  ihe  bon,  h«r  llix»  sufllto^  inih  bfo^hda)  atiid  hiMr 
-Byes^rn^ted  4^  myself  I  W8s  t^dOgiiii^,  tfnd  the  fiutprise 
had  p^odtMd  a  display  of  lilt  Aiat  didfii^HdMpy  ontainly, 
that  had  onto  «iieted  between  tt»,4ti  the  sini{>Ubity  and  fhith 
of  ohildboo^ 

«'  Miles  Wallki^ftifd  !*'  ^m»  siiddj  da  I  adVKftOddl  u»  ^hk^ 
ih»aShf^  hkltdf  and  Od  Mdn  ab  I  Was  tetir  enttagh  to  (ler- 
•mit  her  10  iEtpectk  withottt  -allinndttng  Too  rtiuch  ttfiiBlttioii'^ 
«*  yo«  arimd,  and  0e  kt^w  tiothing  of  it !" 

It  was  jitaia  Rvtpeti  had  said  nothing  of  hating  aoen  im^, 
^r  of  0v^  iot9f  view  in  thtt  nti^efst.  Ha  deemed  a  lUtle  ashaiMd, 
•find  leaned  forward  1x>  say^-^ 

«« i  dechi«e  1  Ib9^  Id  mffttttlaili,  LiK^^  Ihiil  I  tMt  tTapttiti 
Watiw|fo«>d  aa  i  ivaa  gomg  to  Join  th^  Orfbni^I  ahd  Mito  M6^> 
ton.  Oh !  we  have  had  ft  long  tiilk  togeth^,  bttd  it  Will 
«Kve  ybu  a  hktory  of  past  ^mii^J** 

^'  I  miiy,  ttov^erthelods,  Miy,''  I  ^ejbinM,  **  ho#  happj^  T 
•am  to  flee  Mia»  Hairdinge  looking  m  Well,  a<ad  to  be  able  tb 
•pagr  my  dMnpttfiienib  to  my  okt  pbssifeiigOk^" 

Of  courso  I  akibk  hunds  iHrh  the  ^fi^^r  fetitd  Bfiiily, 
btlwod  to  Dtiewett,  wan  nhiNed  %b  1^  rl!Oth«n^,  aild  Was  itovited 
to  ehter  Ihe  bOK,  ai  k  was  Yiot  quite  in  rule  tolt^  <9daversittg 
between  the  pit  imi  thi»  Abfit  itiWd.  I  fbiig^  ^  ptSid^iHt 
leaDlQtidait  and  m»  beshind  Lucy  m  ihtfsb  H^^nMiess.  Abu 
4ii«w  Draw^tt  tftd  1^  oivitfty  tb  o(!b)r  tne  his  p^^toe,  though 
Jt  was  with  an  &ir  ffakt  teid  pbdn  i^nobgh  *<  whbt  db  Jcai^ 
lof' iMifti^he  i&  k  «Aiip-tfMte^  and  I  am  b  mbn  of  fBsfabh 
atid  Ibt«ufieiaii4<i«ai  t^ftutnainy  if6at  bt«^^  moment,  white 
the  poor  fellow  can  only  catch  his  chances,  as  bereobbaftdlih 
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•lly  cameB  ifUo  porC^    At  leMt,  I  frnded  hta  mt>wi  mii 
•omethiiig  like  this. 

**  Thank  you,  Mr.  Drewett,*^  said  Lucy,  in  her  sweeleit 
manner.  **  Mr.  Wallinglbrd  and  I  ara  very,  eery  old  fiiendi, 
— you  know  he  is  Grace's  brother,  and  you  have  been  at 
Clawbonny'' — ^Drewett  bowed,  civilly  encH^b— **  and  I  have 
a  thousand  things  to  say  to  him.  So,  BIiIm,  take  this 'seat, 
and  let  me  hear  all  about  your  voyage*'' 

As  half  the  audience  went  away  as  soon  as  the  tr^edy 
ended,  the  second  seat  of  the  box  was  vacated,  and  the  other 
gsntkoien  getting  on  it,  to  stretch  their  limbs,  1  had  abund- 
ance of  room  to  sit  at  Lucy's  side,  half  iacing  her,  at  the 
same  time.  As  she  insisted  on  bearing  my  story,  before  we 
proceeded  to  anything  else,  I  was  obli^  to  gratify  her. 

^  By  the  way.  Major  Merton,"  I  cried,  as  the  tale  was 
closed,  '*  an  old  friend  of  yours,  Moses  Marble  by  name,  hss 
come  to  Kfe  again,  and  is  at  this  moment  in  New  York." 

I  Ihon  related  the  manner  in  which  I  had  fallen  in  with 
my  old  mate.  This  was  a  most  unfortunate  self-interruptioQ 
for  me,  giving  the  Major  a  fair  opportunity  for  cutting  into 
the  conversation.  The  orchestra,  moreover,  giving  notice 
that  the  curtain  would  soon  rise  for  the  afler*piece,  the  old 
gentleman  soon  got  me  into  the  lobby  to  hear  the  particu- 
lars. I  was  supremely  vexed,  and  I  thought  Lucy  appeared 
sorry ;  but  there  was  no  help  for  it,  and  then  we  could  not 
converse  while  the  piece  was  going  on. 

*^  I  suppose  you  care  little  for  this  silly  fiirod,"  observed 
the  Major,  lookine  in  at  one  of  the  windows,  after  I  had 
gone  ov«r  Marble^i  affiur  in  detail.  *^  If  not,  we  will  con- 
tinue our  walk,  and  wait  for  the  ladies  to  come  out.  Drew- 
ett  and  Hardinge  will  take  good  care  6f  them." 

I  assented,  and  we  continued  to  walk  the  lobby  till  the 
end  of  the  act.  Major  Merton  was  always  g^tleman-like; 
and  he  even  behaved  to  me,  iw  if  he  remembered  the  many 
obligations  he  was  under.  He  now  communicated  several 
little  facts,  connected  with  his  own  circumstances,  alluding  to 
the  probability  of  his  remaining  in  America  a  few  years. 
Our  chat  continued  some  time,  my  looks  frequently  turning 
towards  the  door  of  the  box,  when  my  companion  suddenly 
observed — 

*^  Your  old  acquaintances  the  Hardinges  have  had  a  lucky 
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.wiBd-fall— one*  I  fiuacy,  tbey  hardly  expoctedls  a  &w  yeajqp 
since.'' 

•  ^^ Probably  not;  though  the  estate  has  fallen  into  excel- 
lent hands,"  I  answered.  "  I  am  surprised,  however,  that 
JMrs.  Bradfort  did  not  leave  the  property  to  the  old  gentle- 
man, as  it  once  bdonged  to  their  common  grandfather,  and 
be  properly  stood  next  in  succession." 
.  *'  I  fancy  she  thought  the  good  parson  would  not  kooti^ 
what  to  do  with  it*  Now,  Rupert  Hardinge  is  clever,  and 
spirited,  and  in  a  way  to  make  a  figure  in  the  world ;  and  it 
.is  probably  in  better  hands,  than  if  it  had  been  lefl  first  to 
.the  okl  gentleman." 

<<  The  old  gentleman  has  been  a  faithful  steward  to  me, 
and  I  doubt  not  would  have  proved  equally  so  to  his  own 
children.  But,  does  Rupert  get  all  Mrs.  Bradfort's  pro- 
perty ?" 

*^  I  believe,  not ;  tbcai^  is  some  sort  of  a  trust,  I  have 
heard  him  say ;  and  I  rather  fancy  that  his  sister  has  some 
.direct  or  reversionary  interest.  Perhaps  she  is  named  as 
the  heir,  if  he  die  without  issue.  There  was  a  silly  story, 
that  Mrs.  Bradfort  had  lefl  everything  to  Lucy ;  but  I  have 
it  from  the  best  authority,  that  that  is  not  true — ^"  The  idea 
of  Rupert  Hardinge's  being  the  "  best  authority"  for  any- 
thing ;  a  fellow  who  never  knew  what  unadulterated  truth 
was,  from  the  time  he  was  in  petticoats,  or  could  talk !— - 
^*  As  I  ktww  there  is  a  trust,  though  one  of  no  great  moment ; 
I  presume  Lucy  has  some  contingent  interest,  subject,  most 
probably,  to  her  marrying  with  her  brother's  approbation, 
.  or  some  such  provision.  The  old  lady  was  sagapious,  and 
no  doubt  did  all  that  was  necessary." 

It  is  wonderful  how  people  daily  deceive  themselves  on 
the  subject  of  property ;  those  who  care  the  most  about  it, 
appearing  to  make  the  greatest  blunders.  In  the  way  of 
..bequests,  in  particular,  the  lies  that  are  told  are  marvellous. 
It  is  now  many  years  since  I  learned  to  take  no  heed  of 
rumoiirs  on  such  subjects,  and  least  of  all,  rumours  that 
cone  from  the  class  of  the  money-gripers.  Such  people 
,  jefer  everything  to  dollars,  and  seldom  converse  a  minute 
without  using  the  word.  Here,  however,  was  Major  Mer* 
ton  evidently  Rupert's  dupe;  though  with  what  probable 
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clearly  not  my  business  to  undeceive  him ;  and  the  oirikfttr- 
itttibfi,  gMittg  tb  be  ettiMtf ^d8#mg,  1  iHis  tiOt  mtrf  t0  lilBaf 
te  moteftMiht  Wfi^h  MiikMD^^  tb«  titfid  cf  thfe  aeC  At  lib 
hat  doof ,  fl»  hff  gMA  t«feMi  #6  Kiel  Mfi^^  ThvlMU  jfM- 
fBg,  the  tadite  Inding  Aie  AMe  di;^^  a«mI  iktt  ii^ilh  itetiM 
lost  in  listening  to  it.  R«(pM(  gi¥«  IM  illi  tti^aigy  gtaue^ 
ttnd  he  ev«ii  ditgg^  nke  aside  ttt  wl^ptii'-^  MiteSi  «li«t  I 
fl)ld  yon  th^  (Bvening,  is  sQrietly  U  famny  Mfti^t;  a*d  iM 
teHtlrbsted  tc^  A  Aiebd** 

•*I  htfttd  hMmt  to  do  with  four  ptmUb  «bii«M%  Bo- 
pert—**  I  answered,—*'  only,  let  roe  ezp<(dl  J^  ID  iMA  kl^ 
iMuMMyi  60|)teilllly  #h6n  troinefl  ifft  t»Bdmi6&(" 

••Btfei^hhig  Wfll  tfMb  irighCi  de^cttd  dn  if  ^  tlte  tMh 
Hitt  Memtthing  righ^  aM  sit  WiU  cmm oill»  Just i«  I  fi^ 
dieted." 

I  sdw  Lntly  looting  ftifldKosly  tofMAdf  ¥MJI%  DMrett  had 
Ifone  to  order  the  carriage  tb  adrstioe^  Attd  I  heped  it  audit 
lie  fat  tah.  Ih  A  inbm^l  I  mm  by  her^de;  at  theveiktyHr. 
Andrew  Dte#^t  onered  his  attA,  ttiying,  hor  tsmmfjfi 
**  sloppeid  the  way.**  We  moved  info  tM  outer  lobby,  in  a 
body,  ttnd  theii  it  was  found  that  Mrs.  Di«w«tt^  eaam(fi 
#as  up  fin^,  whife  Lucy's  i^aH  in  the  Mtf.  Y«^  L«cy^ 
eiirriaget-- the  dislir  girt  haying  isoiiie  into  imnledKalie  pol 
Mssioh  bf  h^  t^ktite's  hcMitiiBs,  trtnitum,  hoMis^  WMrisgsi, 
khd  eTi3rytl;phg  bhie,  Without  reserve,  just  as  Ihqr  held  Jteoi 
Mk  behthd  by  th«  IM  incmnbetat,  afhm^  bhtt  ddptfUid  fh>in 
Ibe  seeiid  6{  fife,  fe  Ke  dbwh  ift  thid  gnn%.  llM.  HMferfs 
ierins  w<m«  slill  oil  thd  chariot,  I  oki6»t«i},  its  DWmnr  mft»- 
bg  all  Rupert's  solicitatibMs  to  M(I|iMM  tiMM  fey  flioie  of 
Hotdibgfr.  Th0  hitter  tdoh  hk  t^eng^  tMMWVtr^  br  tdling 
«v^body  hbw  IS0MMPOM  h#  wiii  ki  kSiei^ttg  t  Imrlage  for 
hi2(  «^t^. 

fh^  Miljbt  htodc^  Mii^.  Dref^i^  id^  ted  hwm  Wwiporii. 
pelted  to  My  good  iiighf ,  to  si0&  hid  mMmr  Wmm.  Thb 
girve  )m  6he  Messed  tnlnutto^  with  ZiOcy,  by  kmslf.  She 
dpokb  bfChraodi  ^d  they  had  i&owbe^  sepifrated  nnntfas, 
lol^r  thM  thfey  ever  had  been  betbre  in  th0lr  Hives,  and 
tm,  bil  tier  oWn  pefsttatfioiiii  ctould  Adt  hfdUM  uty  tMsr  to 
*^ih  Mt  lb  lolwtf,  wWl6  her  own  wish  to  vink  dawbonify 
had  been  constantly  disappointed,  Rupert  insisting  that  her 
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Mpeaenoe  was  iieoeB8ary»  for  so  many  ariangemeBts  about 
iNisiiiess. 

**  Giaoe  is  not  as  humble  as  I  was,  in  old  times,  Miles," 
said  the  dear  girl, Jbdb&l  i^  lA  iA  &ei,  half  sadly,  half 
reproachfully,  the  light  of  the  lamp  falling  full  on  her  tear- 
ful, tender  eyes,  **  and  i  hap&  you  ui^  not  about  to  imitate 
her  bad  example.  tSfte  wiswier  trs  to  ktiow  she  has  Claw- 
bonny  for  a  hm^y  but  I  £fev6f  hesitliied  to  tuimit  how  poor 
we  were,  while  you  alone  wer^  riob.^' 

**God  bless  youy  Lueyl^'  I  whisp^^d,  squeezing  her 
hand  ihth  fbiVoiAr'^*  It  tkimdi  be  ikat-^fm,^  you  heard 
anytbihg  df  Grace's  health  ?" 

**  OhT  she  b  well,  I  know — ^Rupert  tells  me  fAol,  and  her 
imatB  kt&  (AmMM  tend  IJnd  ^  6vet,  wrtbotit  k  word  of 
WKnf laial;  Bill  1  itetf  «ef6  her  scott.  Otttde  WalHugfoitl 
«uxd  lAXty  Hkfdihgtf  #ete  hoi  born  to  If^e  AsviiiAet  m^ 
fil  Ate  ealMi^ ;  i  ^haA  M  yov  ih  the  niortiitfg,  Afites— dt 
%l^ftWt,  jsay--iei^t  o'6lock,  pt>e(ii»efy." 

«*M  Will  b«  iMpo8Nibte--I  'skSt  tot  C\ki^h6tity  WitA  tte 
fiMt  bf  tbc^  fl6od,  bUd  thkt  #{fi  Maki^  at  ibur.  I  shall  ^e&p 
ih  fbe  sloop/^ 

MMjd^  Mertbtt  t^ut  Ltfcy  iUto  the  cilrriag6 ;  the  ^ood-liighGa 
were  passed,  and  I  was  led  statfdiitog  on  the  lowest  step  6f 
M  bulling  fftBtm  kfter  the  earriagb,  Rupert  Walking 
i^^ifHy  awav. 
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CHAPTEB  XXVnL 


For  I  have  oalj  been  ■alent  ao  kw. 
And  giYca  wav  onto  this  coune  of  fortiiiie» 
By  noting  of  the  lady :  I  have  mark*d 
A  thousand  falnshnig  apparitions  start 
Into  her  free;  a  thonsmd  innoowit  shsinee 
In  anfd  whiteneH  bear  away  llioBe 


I  KXACHSD  the  Wallingford  before  elereD,  where  I  final 
Neb  in  attendance  with  my  trunks  and  other  eflfects.  Beiog 
DOW  on  board  my  own  craft,  I  gave  orders  to  profit  by  • 
favourable  turn  in  the  wind,  and  to  get  under-waj  at  onceb 
instead  of  waiting  for  the  flood.  When  I  left  the  deck,  the 
sloop  was  above  the  State  Prison,  a  point  towards  which  the 
town  itself  had  made  considerable  progress  since  the  time  I 
first  introduced  it  to  the  reader.  Notwithstanding  this  early 
start,  we  did  not  enter  the  creek  until  about  eight  in  the 
morning  of  the  second  day. 

No  sooner  was  the  vessel  near  enough,  than  my  ibot  was 
on  the  wharf,  and  I  began  to  ascend  the  hilL  From  the 
summit  of  the  latter  I  saw  my  late  guardian  hurrying  along 
the  road,  it  afterwards  appearing  that  a  stray  paper  fironi 
town  had  announced  the  arrival  of  the  Dawn,  and  that  I  was 
expected  to  come  up  in  the  sloop.  I  was  received  wilh  ex- 
tended hands,  was  kissed  just  as  if  I  had  still  been  a  boy, 
and  heard  the  guileless  old  man  murmuring  his  blessings  on 
me,  and  a  prayer  of  thankfulness.  Nothing  ever  changed 
good  Mr.  Hardinge,  who,  now  that  he  could  command  the 
whole  income  of  his  daughter.  Was  just  as  well  satisfied  to 
live  on  the  three  or  four  hundreds  he  got  from  his  glebe  and 
his  parish,  as  he  ever  had  been  in  his  life. 

^'  Welcome  back,  my  dear  boy,  welcome  back  P  added 
Mr.  Hardinge,  his  voice  and  manner  still  retaining  their  fer- 
vour. '*  I  said  you  miuMt — ^you  watM  be  on  board,  as  soon 
as  they  reported  the  sloc^  in  sight,  for  I  judged  your  heart 
by  my  own.    Ah '  Miles,  will  the  time  ever  come  when 
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Qawboony  will  be  good  enough  for  you?  You  fatiTe  al- 
teady  as  much  money  as  you  can  want,  and  more  will 
•oaroa  oontribute  to  your  happiness.** 

**  Speaking  of  money,  my  dear  sir,**  I  answered,  "  while 
I  have  lo  regret  the  loss  of  your  re^eetaUe  kinswoman,  I 
may  be  permitted  to  congratulate  you  on  the  accession  to 
an  old  family  property-^I  understand  you  inherit,  in  your 
family,  all  of  Mrs.  Bradibrt's  estate— one  valuable  in  amount, 
and  highly  acceptable,  no  doubt,  as  having  belonged  to  your 
ancestors." 

**  No  doubt— AO  dottbt-*it  is  just  as  you  say ;  and  I  hope 
these  unexpected  riches  will  leave  us  all  as  devout  servants 
jof  God,  as  I  humbly  trust  they  found  us.  The  property, 
^wever,  is  not  mine,  but  Lucy's;  I  need  not  have  any 
xeserve  with  you,  though  Rupert  has  hinted  it  might  be  pru- 
dent not  to  Jet  the  precise  state  of  the  case  be  known,  since 
jX  might  bring  a  swarm  of  interested  fortune-hunters  about 
the  dear  girl,  and  has  proposed  that  we  rather  fiivour  the 
notion  the  estate  is  to  be  divided  among  us.  This  I  cannot 
do  directly,  you  will  perceive,  as  it  would  be  deception  ;  but 
one  may  be  silent  With  you,  however,  it  is  a  different 
matter,  and  so  I  tell  you  the  truth  at  once.  I  am  made 
executor,  and  act,  of  course ;  and  this  makes  me  the  more 
^lad  to  see  you,  for  I  find  so  much  business  with  pounds, 
shillings  and  pence  draws  my  mind  off  from  the  duties  of 
my  holy  office,  and  that  I  am  in  danger  of  becoming  selfish 
and  mercenary*  A  selfish  priest,  Miles,  is  as  odious  a 
thing  as  a  mercenary  woman  !" 

**  little  danger  of  your  ever  becoming  anything  so  world- 
ly, my  dear  sir*  But  Grrace^^you  have  not  mentioned  my 
beloved  sister?" 

I  saw  Mr.  Hardinge's  countenance  suddenly  change.  The 
expression  of  joy  instantly  deserted  it,  and  it  wore  an  air  of 
jimcertainty  and  sadness.  A  less  observant  man  than  the 
good  divine,  in  all  the  ordinary  concerns  of  life,  did  no* 
i^xist ;  but  it  was  apparent  that  he  now  saw  something  tt 
/rouble  him. 

"  Yes,  Grace,"  he  answered,  doubtingly ;  "  the  dear  girl    ^ 
is  here,  and  all  alone,  and  not  as  blithe  and  amusing  as  for- 
merly.  I  am  glad  of  your  return  on  her  account,  loo,  Miles^ 
She  is  not  well,  I  fear ;  I  woukl  have  sent  for  a  physician 
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la«t  wMk^ottbo nomsitt  Imm het^  Iwi  bUir  inriMr  t»  14 
there  IB  BO  need  «f  one.  She  is  firig^rtfiitty  bewrtifBl^  Mfleri 
You  know  how,  it  is  with  Giwee-'-htr  MniiiiBriMr  t^mtjm 
•ooned  more  fitted  ibtf  heevte  Ihaa  eatthl  aerf  htMrlt^al- 
wa^re  wami$  meef  awraph'e  thai #as  «liBfMgi»v«r  Ah 
line  of  nen  1" 

"  I  fear,  Ai  that  R^peit'e  aeectoitv  tfai^  m  Hm^  kAttlwi 
Gsaoe  ia  norieafiy  itt  1" 

''  I  hope  BOty  bog^^I  fervvMlf  pray  Umt  8he  it  obi  w 
usual— <Aa<  is  true;  but  her  mind,  her  thou^hta^iA  inr 
ivelimtie^st  aady  if  I  mn^^'^fufrnkf  ii|  har-elingiesi  stan 
turned  to  heateap  TlMre  h*  haea  An  ahftkeolag  in  lift 
apirit  of  Giaoe,  that  is  tfulv  iroadedi!^  fihe  teada  il^oHt 
booksy  ineditateay  an(^  I  itMdie  no  doobii  prtiy^y  ^^romr  «Ka4 
fill  nighu  This  is  the  atarat  ttf  Uav  wlthdnswhi  fiam  Hm 
world,  and  her  refimng  of  al(  Laey's  invitalfoiHl  Yon  \smk 
bow  the  girla  love  ebch  othe^^btit  €baee  deeiaiei  goitfg  tft 
liucy^  though  she  kaowa  that  Lucy  oanhdt  ooihe  to'^ier.^ 

I  now  uatlerstood  it  aH»  A  waigk  like  A&r  af  ailoMMl 
fell  ujpoB  my  haAit»  and  I  walked  on  sdtna  diatoiMilr  wiihoMt 
i^jeakiag^  To  me^  the  words  of  thj  eaoeMeMi  gmrdiia 
aouoded  like  the  kiidl  of  a  sisMr  I  almtmt  Wcnslfisiied. 

'« And  Grace — doet  sbe  ezpeot  me,  now?'  i  at  kngl^ 
ventured  to  say,  though  the  w<»dto  y/mte  uttered  m  toiiee  8to 
tremulous,  thcU  even  the  usually  uabbsemait  diviH»  p^ 
ceived  the  change. 

''  She  does,  and  dMighled  shaiMka  to  hear  it.  Tlfe  Mf 
thing  of  a  worldly  nature  that  I  have  heard  het  msffeu  df 
k^  was  some  anxioua,  ilisterly  vrish  for  yiMif  ^eddy 
jcetum*    Grace  loves  yt>u,  Miles,  aekt  to  her  God  P* 

Ohi  how  I  wished  this  were  true,  but,  alas !  alaa!  I  koBW 
it  was  &r  otherwiiie  1 

^^  I  see  you  am  disturbed,  my  dear  boy,  on  aeeomtt  of 
n^at  I  have  said,"  resumed  Mr.  Haardinge^  **  probaUy  htm 
serious  apprehensions  about  Tbur  sister^  heahh.  She  ia 
not  well,  I  allow;  but  it  is  the  efiect  of  mental  ailmeata. 
The  precious  creature  has  had  too  vivid  views  of  hat  own 
sinful  nature,  and  has  suflfei^  deeply,  I  fear.  I  trurt,  my 
conversation  and  prayers  have  not  been  wkhdit  tbeijr  efihct^ 
through  the  divine  aid,  and  that  ska  is  Hokr  moracbeevftik^ 
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oA  tfasi  yott  li^eve  ib  the  slOOp,  thti  sfadild  b^  Iwp^y  1^' 

For  my  life»  I  oould  fiKit  hbve  ediiveilieii  Iob^  on  te 
pat&ful  aub^eol ;  I  jn«fo  no.  ^ply^  As  we  iwd  still  a  odifr» 
iider^le  dlislellce  td  W«Hcv  I  was  ^d  to  tiiiV  the  eom^rsm 
tibft  tc  otier  MibieotB^  leM  I  sfaoiilrd  become  UMnaMwd,  btf 
ati  dowli  to  we^  i»  the  middle  6f  ^  lotMk' 

^^Does  Lucy  intend  to  visit  Ckt^bomiy,  thi^  suimnerl^ 
1  a^ed^  though  M  Mmedt  aintQ^e  to  bie.  to  si^^piwe  iM  the 
farm  wats  not  actnaUy  Xnioy  V  honar  I  ai6  afihiid  I  felft  a 
jealous  dislike  to  the  idea  that  the  dear  creature  tfhouM 
|iave  bouses  IMid  kMBidif  of  hsT  a¥nt^  6t  ally  teli  was  iol  to 
be  derived  through  iri^    .... 

'<  I  hope  s^y"  aifewored  her  mffaeff}  ^'  Ih6u|^  he^  new  dd^ 
tied  do  nc*  le^vo  Luoy  is  jaiiebf  Jier^owli  mislresa  as  I  eoold 
wish^  Tea  s»w  W^iiild  ket  bselbBn  MilsH^ I  take  il  Sut 
granted?"  . 

''  {  met  Rapert  kt  the  stiraety  sit,  aadt  ka<l  a  shoH.hiler- 
irievr  wiUi  the  M^rleM  aad  Lwly  al  the  tkealfe.  Youag 
Mf .  and  dd  UtBi  Srewetl  Wiare  of  th$  parly/' 

The  gaod  divioe  turned  skof^  voand  to  ne^  and  looked  as 
eoKsdoOs  mai  kaowkg  mt  one  ofhkt  siogleates  c^  miad  and 
mmplmt^  oC  hdbits  eotdd  look^  Had  a  knife  j^eaietiiited  liiy 
flesh,  I  eouKi  *ot  ha¥e  wino^  itioie  %b^  I  did  ^  stiU^  I  ufSM' 
ad  a  Bianne]?  that  was  ¥ery  fyteig^.  to  my  feelingb^ 

«'  W4iat  do  y'ott  think  ^  this  yomig  Mr.  Die#cll,  U^  T 
asked  Mr.  Hai^iiige,  with  an  air  of  contidenlW  inlerssi,  aol 
an  earnesttieflb  of  maitner^  that»  with  hin^  was  Si]ss|M»ftbfe 
firOHi  all  that  oMieem^  his  dau|^itef  J    "Doyoitapi^ia^F 

"  I  believe  I  undeHfttaad  youf  sar|— -yiMi  meitn  roe  to  lAfer 
thai  Mr.  Drewett  is  9i  tenter  fi>r  Miss  Hatdin^s  hand.'' 

"  It  woukl  \a  itnprof^r  to  stiy  this  niaeb,  epven  to  yoH^ 
Milesf  did  not  Drei«r«tt  takle  good  taxe^  himselfy  td  let  #tory« 
body  kaow^i" 

''  Fbssibly  with  a  view  (o  keet»  off  other  pretaodiirs''^ 
jfyoineid,  wkh  a  Utteroess  I  eould  nbt  eontroL 

Now«  Mr«  tiardlnge  was  ode  of  the  last  men  in  the  worM 
to  suspect  eviL  He  looked  mijprised,  thereforoy  nt  my  r«* 
majic,  and  I  wa*  probably  not  mneli  out  ^f  tkft  wat  i  in  fiMi. 
ftymgthot he l#ehed  Aspleased. 

"That  is  not  right,  my  dw  bojr>«  h»  MMf  griif|l/« 
38* 
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•»We  bIknM  try  to  tiiink  the  best  aod  not  Um  frorrt,  of  oar 
iellow-creatures." — ^Bioellent  old  man,  how  fiuthfuliy  didst 
thoa  practise  on  thy  pieoept  1 — "  It  k  a  wise  rule,  and  a 
■afe  one;  more  particularly  in  connection  with  our  own 
weakneeaes.  Then,  it  is  bat  natural  that  DieweU  should 
wish  to  secure  hacy ;  and  if  he  adopt  no  means  less  manly 
than  the  frank  avowal  of  his  own  attachment,  surely  there 
is  no  ground  of  complaint." 

I  was  rebuked ;  and  what  is  mcMre,  I  felt  that  the  rebuke 
was  merited.  As  some  atonement  for  my  error,  I  hastened 
to  add-* 

**  Very  truly,  sir;  I  admit  the  uniaimess  of  my  remark, 
and  can  only  atone  for  it  by  adding  it  is  quite  apparent  Mr. 
Drewett  is  not  influenced  by  interested  motives,  ^ce  be 
certainly  was  attentive  to  Miss  Hardinge  previously  to  Mis* 
Bradfort's  death,  and  when  he  could  not  possibly  have  an- 
ticipated the  nature  of  her  will." 

^  Quite  true,  Miles,  and  very  properly  and  justly  re- 
marked. Now,  to  you,  who  have  known  Lucy  from  child- 
hood, and  who  r^ard  her  much  as  Rupert  does,  it  may  not 
seem  so  very  natural  that  a  young  man  can  love  her  warmly 
and  strongly,  for  herself,  alone-^such  is  apt  to  be  the  eflect 
of  brotherly  feeling ;  but  I  can  assure  you,  Lucy  is  really  a 
charming,  as  we  all  know  she  is  a  most  excellent,  girl  1" 

*^  To  whom  are  you  speaking  thus,  sir  I  I  can  assure 
jrou,  nothing  is  easier  than  for  me  to  conceive  how  {k)8sible 
It  is  for  any  man  to  love  your  daughter.  As  respects  Graces 
I  confess  there  is  a  diflerenco— for  I  affirm  she  has  always 
seemed  to  me  too  saintly,  too  much  allied  to  Heaven  already, 
to  be  subject  herself,  to  the  passions  of  earth." 

**  That  is  what  I  have  just  been  telling  you,  and  we  must 
endeavour  to  overcome  and  humanize-*if  I  may  so  express 
It— Grace's  propensity.  There  is  nothing  more  dangerous 
to  a  healthful  frame  of  miod,  in  a  religious  point  of  view, 
Miles,  than  excitement — it  is  diseate,  and  not  feith,  nor 
charity,  nor  hope,  nor  humility,  nor  anything  that  is  com- 
manded ;  but  our  native  weaknesses  taking  a  wrong  direc- 
tion, under  a  physical  impulse,  rather  than  the  fruits  of 
sepieniance,  and  the  succour  aflbrded  by  the  spirit  of  God. 
We  nowhere  read  of  any  exdtement,  and  bowlings  and 
wailingi  among  the  apostles." 
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How  could  I  enl^hten  the  good  old  man  on  the  subject 
of  my  sister's  malady  1  That  Grace,  with  her  well-tempered 
mind,  was  the  victim  of  religious  esHiggeratioD,  I  did  not  for 
a  moment  believe ;  but  that  she  had  had  her  heart  blighted, 
her  aflbctions  withered,  her  hopes  deceived,  by  Rupert's 
levity  and  interestedness,  his  worldly-mindedness  and  vanity, 
I  could  foresee,  and  was  prepared  to  learn ;  though  these  were 
facts  not  to  be  communicated  to  the  father  of  the  oSsoder^ 
I  made  no  answer,  but  managed  to  turn  the  conversation 
towards  the  farm,  and  those  inter^ts  about  which  I  could 
afi^t  an  interest  that  I  was  very  &r  from  feeling,  just  at 
that  moment.  This  induced  the  divine  to  inquire  into  the 
result  of  my  late  voyage,  and  enabled  me  to  collect  sufficient 
fortitude  to  meet  Grace,  with  the  semblance  of  fiimneas,  al 
least. 

Mr.  Hardinge  made  a  preconcerted  spinal,  as  soon  as  he 
came  in  view  of  the  house,  that  apprised  its  inmates  of  my 
arrival ;  and  we  knew,  while  still  hfldf  a  mile  from  the  build- 
ings, that  the  news  had  produced  a  great,  commotion.    Ali 
the  blacks  met*U8  on  the  little  lawn — for  the  girls,  since 
leaching  womanhood,  had  made  this  change  in  the  old  door^ 
yard — and  I  had  to  go  through  the  process  of  shaking 
hands  with  every  one  of  them.   This  was  done  amid  hearty 
bursts  of  laughter,  the  mode  in  which  the  negroes  of  that 
day  almost  always  betra3red  their  joy,  and  many  a  **  wel- 
come home,  Masser  Mile  I"  and  *^  where  a  Neb  got  to,  dia 
time,  Masser  Milef  was  asked  by  more  than  one;  and 
great  was  the  satisfaction,  when  I  told  his  generatioa  and 
face  that  the  faithful  fellow  would  be  up  wiSi  the  cart  that 
was  to  convey  my  luggagp.    But,  Grace  awaited  me.    I 
broke  through  the  throng,  and  entered  the  bouse.    In  the 
door  I  was  met  by  Chloe,  a.  girl  about  my  own  sister's  age, 
and  a  sort  of  cousin  of  Neb's  by  the  half-blood,  who  had 
been  preferred  of  late  years  to  functions  somewhat  resem- 
bling those  of  a  lady's  maid.     I  say  of  the.  half-blood ;  for, 
to  own  the  truth,  few  of  the  New  York  blaieks,  in  that  day, 
eould  have  taken  from  their  brothers  and  sisters,  under  the 
old  didym  of  the  common  law,  which  declared  that  none 
but  heirsc^the  whde  bkxid  ahouU  inherit.  Chloe  met  me  in 
the  door-way,  and  greyed  me  with  one  of  her  sweetest 
•nilflSy  as  she  curtsied,  and  really  kicked  as  pleased  as.all 


my  Omm  did,  at  a^^g  thur  pm^  nteitet  tf^ua.  Bbw 
Uwy  touched  my  heart,  at  times,  by  their  nMamer  of  talkio^ 
about  ^  ole  Maaeer,  and  ck  MiaeaB,''  always  siibjecta  of  i^ 

Set  amopg  n^Ntes  #ho  had  been  wall  tieated  by  theoitf 
etaphysiciand  nay  leaaoii  as  tubtiy  aa  they  cao  about 
the  races  aad  odouis,  aad  on  the  a|ititiide  of  the  black  td 
aoquirB,  but^no  one  can  e?elr  prasuada  ne  out  of  the  belief 
of  tfadr  extraordinary  aptitude  to  loveu  As  between  thena* 
aehrea  and  tbeii*  masters,  their  own  children  and  those  of 
the  rade  to  which  they  ware  sttb|ect,  I  hare  often  seen  in* 
Stances  which  have  partaken  of.  the  attachment  of  the  dog 
to  the  human  family ;  aad  caste  in  whkh  the  xhildrea  of 
Ibeir  masttors  have  been  preferred  to  those  of  their  own  iesb 
and  blood,  #ere  of  ooUstant  occurrence. 

^  I  hope  you  been  werry  well,  sah,  Masser  Mile,"  said 
C3iloa,who  hadssaBatelffaf8fiBenMDl,aathegtowthQfher 
positkxh 

**  Peribotiyi  mjr  good  girl,  and  lam  gfaid  to  ste  you  kid»» 
jng  so  weU'^^you  really  aie  gibwing  handsome)  CUoe^" 

•'Ohl  Masiter  Mila-^yoa  so  dlN^l ^-«4x>w yow stAy  h<)Hi«( 
eah,k>ngtihier 

^«  I  am  afraid  not,  Cfalde^  but  one  aarte  knbutai  Whava 
shall  I  find  ray  ilister?" 

^  Miss  Grass  tell  ihs  oonip  here,  Massar  Mil^  and  sa^ 
ahe  wish  to  sea  fmi  in  de  fimliiy^iooaK'  Qhe  wait  dns^fl^i^ 
sMDs  time." 

«« Thank  yda,  GUae;  ahd  do  you  Mie  iMt  naaA^  intei* 
tnpts  as.    I  have  Aol  seei  my  sister  tbt  near  a  Jrear/' 

'•  Sartaid,  sah;  all  ds  Jrou  say/*  Then  the  girl^  whose 
fcce  shotie  Iflm  a  bladk  bottle  that  had  jast  bean  dipped  in 
watery  showed  her  biilKant  UkUk,  from  ear  to  ear>  laughed . 
outrif^  looked  fbolish^  after,  which  fthe  kooked  eitraast^ 
trfaen  the  seei^t  burst  out  df!  her  heart,  in  the  melodioaa 
iraioB  of  li  young  negtesii,  that  did  aiol  kn6w  whether  t6 
lau^  or  td  bry-^«<  Wheie  Neb^  Masbetr  Mile?  what  ha  d* 
nov^/deybMeiT 

«<  He  will  kite  y6tt  in  to*  niiMfee*^  OUder  to  put  tii^  beat 
tea  on  Hhe  mattei'  yon  Ate  abl^." 

^'Doi  ha  #bnt^^  teoccMbte-^lliteGteDa  teaoh  ate 
bstlar  dan  AU/* 

I  whited  to  haai'  no  teie,  bat  l^rotesded  towacda  Iha 
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vous,  that  I  do  not  remember,  ever  before  to  have  laid  jsif 
hand  4m  a  lock  in  a  maoiiQr  so  treraBious--t-I  £Mmd  myjelf 
obliged  to  payse,  itm  I  /ccwdd  aiiiBter  reaolutkin  io  open  Ae 
43oQr,  a  liope  oomiag  oyer  me  Ihat  the  impafiiMMe  of  iGbnaae 
nvouki  SBV9  «e  the  itrouble,  And  ^bat  i  shodd  find  hue  ml 
•my  anDB  he£oiDt  I  should  he  called  on  to  ^xenaae  any  mom 
Ic^itudi.  All  was  4stitt  99  death,  however,  tnthia  4he  vooa, 
smd  i  opened  the  door,  as  if  i  exposted  to  find  .ooe.of  tiiD 
iiodaes  i  had  Jbnaerly  seen  in  its  coffin,  w  diis  last  jditdiAg 
{>lace  aboirB  gnamd*  4kf  one  deed.  My  msbor  (was  iOn  tke 
Miisnae^  llte^ly  smaftde  to  rise  firom  defafelity  and  agitation, 
i  shall  ^ot  Attanspt  $b  descsbe  ihe  ^ock  her  a^ppeaneuMto 
gave  me.  I  was  prepared  ibr  a  change,  hut  mia  oae  Ihat 
placed  her,  as  my  heart  instantly  announced,  so  near  ^ 
^raveJ 

Croaee  ezteadad  both  amns,  and  I  iAaew  wosjtiM  at  'bar 
0ide,  ibew  her  widiin  my  ambraeci,  and  folded  lier  4o  my 
Aieast,  with  Iha  Aendemsss  with  (whioh  .OQe'orouid  hsfo  mb- 
braced  an  infant.  In  this  situation  we  both  wept  violentlsr, 
land  I  am  nol  ashaased  to  say  that  I  sobbed  like  a  <clald.  I 
jdas«  say  five  miautee  ^passed  ia  this  way,  without  either  ^of 
U3  speaking  a  word. 

^  A  meraful  «nd  allrgvacioiis  Ood  be  ptcaised  J  You  are 
xeatoied  io  .me  in  lime,  Miles  P'  murmured  my  .sister,  at 
langth.    ^  I  was  afraid  it  might  be  too  late.*' 

'^•6raee'!.-«*^Gnrace  I  — Whfiyt  means  this,  love  9.^^  my  fure- 
loioiis,  my  onlys  my  most  dearly  beloired  sister,  why  do  I 
€Qd  you  Ihus  V^ 

^<  b  it  neosssary  io  speak,  Miles^^-Ksaanot  yoa  isse^'^-^ 
yoQ  flot  4ee,  and  underalaa^  it  all  V^ 

The  fervent  pressmei  gave  .my  jsister,  «nnQUDoed  how 
phiioly  I  compweheoded  tte  iKbole  history,  -^at  Graoe 
iooald  ever  love,  and  Ibrget,  I  did  •not  -believe ;  but,  that  her 
tenderness  for  Rupert*— one  whom  I  knew  i&t  so  frivoloua 
ami  selfish  a  being,  should  reduce  her  to  this  terrible  state, 
I  had  not  indeed  foreseen  as  a  thing  possible.  Little  did  I 
.then  understand  how  confidingly  a  woman  lov€s,  and  how 
4ipt  she  b  to  endow  the  being  of  her  chorae  with  all  the 
qualities  ite  could  wish  him  to  possess.    In  the  anguish  cf 
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Qrmce  iinteiitly  rase  fitom  my  aims.  At  that  mmngiB 
■he  looked  move  like  a  craatme  of  lieaveDy  than  one  that 
was  still  fflHMWW^  with  this  widoed  workL  Her  beauty 
could  scaiody  be  called  impaired,  though  I  dreaded  that  die 
would  be  snatehed  away  firom  me  in  the  ooone  of  the  inter- 
▼iew ;  so  firail  and  weak  did  it  appear  was  her  hold  of  life. 
In  some  respects  I  never  saw  her  more  lovdy  than  she 
seemed  on  this  very  occasion.  This  was  when  the  hectic 
of  disease  imparted  to  the  sweetest  and  most  saint-like  eyes 
that  were  ever  set  in  tfie  homan  countenance,  a  species  of 
holy  illnminatioB.  Her  countenance,  now,  was  pale  and 
cdonvless,  however,  and  her  look  sorrowftd  and  filled  widi 


**  Brother,**  she  said,  solemnly,  **  this  wuut  not  be.    It  is 

*not  what  God  conunands — it  is  not  what  I  expected  from 

you— what  I  haye  a  right  to  fezpect  finm  one  whom  I  am 

assured  loves  me,  though  none  other  of  earth  can  be  said  to 

do  so." 

**  It  is  not  easy,  my  sister,  for  a  man  to  forget  or  fo«give 
the  wretch  who  has  so  long  misled  yon^-nnisled  us  all,  and 
then  turned  to  another,  under  the  impulse  of  mere  vanity.* 
^  Miles,  my  kind  and  manly  brother,  listen  to  me,**  Grace 
rejoined,  fervemly  preasiDg  one  of  my  hands  in  both  of  hers, 
and  scarcely  able  to  command  herself,  through  alanii.  **  All 
thoo^ts  of  anger,  of  resentment,  of  pride  even,  must  be  for- 
gotten. Tou  owe  it  to  my  sex,  to  the  dreadful  imputatiaas 
that  might  otherwise  rest  on  my  name — had  I  anything  to 
reproach  myself  with  as  a  woman.  I  could  submit  to  ujqf 
punishment ;  but  sorely,  surdy,  it  is  not  a  sin  so  unpardona- 
ble to  be  unkble  to  command  the  aflections,  that  I  deserve 
'  to  have  my  name,  after  I  shall  be  dead,  rmzed  op  with  ru* 
'  mours  connected  with  such  a  quarrel.  Tou  have  lived  as 
brotherB,  too — then  there  is  good,  ezoelleot,  trathfol,  pioHs 
Mr.  Hardinge;  who  is  yet  s^  guardian,  you  know;  and 

Lucy,  dear,  true-hearted,  fiuthful  Lucy ** 

''Why  is  not  dear,  true-hearted,  fiuthfol  Lucy,  hers, 
'watching  over  you,  Grace,  at  this  very  moment!**  I  do* 
manded,  huskily. 

**  She  knows  nothing  of  my  situation  —  it  is  a  secret,  as 
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well  as  its  catxse,  fVtMn  alt  but  Giocl,  myself,  and  you.  Ah! 
)  knew  it  would  be  impossible  to  deceive  your  love.  Miles  I 
which  has  ever  been  to  me,  all  that  a  sister  could  desire." 

<*  And  Lucy  I  how  has  her  ati^tioa  been  deceived  ? — 
Has  she  too,  eyes  only  for  those  she  has  recently  learned  to 
admire  ?" 

**  You  do  her  injustice,  brother.  Lucy  has  not  seen  me, 
since  the  great  change  that  I  can  myself  see  has  come  over 
me.  Another  time,  I  will  tell  you  all.  At  present  I  con 
only  say,  that  as  soon  as  I  had  certain  explanations  with 
Rupert,  I  left  town,  and  have  studiously  concealed  from  dear 
Lucy  the  stale  of  my  declining  health.  I  write  to  her 
weekly,  and  get  answers ;  everything  passing  between  us 
lis  checnrfully,  and  apparently,  as  happily  as  ever.  No,  do 
not  blame  Lucy ;  who,  I  am  certain,  would  quit  everything 
and  everybody  to  come  to  me,  had  she  the  smallest  notion 
of  the  truth.  On  the  contrary,  I  believe  she  thinks  I  would 
rather  not  have  her  at  Clawbonny,  just  at  this  moment, 
much  as  she  knows  I  love  her ;  for,  one  of  Lucy's  observa- 
tion and  opportunities  cannot  but  suspect  the  truth.  Let  me 
lie  on  your  breast,  brother;  it  wearies  me  to  talk  so 
much,** 

I  sat  holding  this  beloved  «ster  in  my  arms,  fully  an 
hour,  neither  of  us  speaking.  I  was  afraid  of  injuring  her, 
by  further  excitement,  and  she  was  glad  to  take  refuge  in 
silence,  from  the  feelings  of  maiden  shame  that  could  not 
be  otherwise  than  mingled  with  such  a  diak^iue.  As  my 
cheek  leaned  on  her  silken  hair,  I  could  see  large  tears 
rolling  down  the  pallid  cheeks ;  but  the  occasional  pressure 
of  the  hands,  told  me  ]iow  much  she  was  gladdened  by  my 
^presence.  After  some  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  the  exhausted 
girl  dropped  into  feverish  and  disturbed  slumbers,  that  I 
would  have  remained  motionless  throughout  the  night  to 
maintain.  I  am  persuaded  it  was  quite  an  hour  before  this 
scene  terminated.  Grace  then  arose,  and  said,  with  one  of 
her  most  angelic  smiles — 

**  You  see  how  it  is  with  me,  Miles — feeble  as  an  inftint, 
and  almost  as  troublesome.  You  must  bear  with  me,  for 
Tou  will  be  my  nurse.  One  promise  I  must  have,  dearest, 
before  we  leave  this  room." 

**Iiia  yours,  my  sister,  let  it  be  what  it  may ;  I  can  now 
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Nfi^e  WM  iMlUnfl.''  flftid  L  jntlfetd  4o  frfipift^  timliinwiM, 
^  And  yet,  Cvnuse,  suMe  yw  exact  a  pBoniise,  /  have  a  o^ 
to  attach  a  eooditiQii." 

^  What  oonditioQt  Miles,  ean  yon  attach,  thai  I  vill  re- 
fiiaef  I  conaeiUlo  everything,  without  even  knowkigyQiif 
wishes." 

**  Then  I  piomise  not  t9  call  Rupert  to  an  aqoouiil  <^r  hia 
eon<iiefc""not  to  question  him  nay,  even  pel  4o  mvpMfc 
hin,*^  I  ngoined,  enbu^g^  my  pledges,  ns  I  saw  by  W^fSff^ 
eyes  that  she  eaEacted  aliU  nanre; 

The  last  pioiBise,  bovem,  appealed  ivAj  to  satj^  ||0V 
She  Ussed  my  hand,  and  I  felt  hot  tears  fiiUMi^  on  \^ 

**'  Now  nasM  your  oondirions,  dearast  hrother,*^  ^  mML 
nfier  a  little  time  tak^  to  reeorer  herselfi  ^^nam^  limb 
pnd  see  how  ghuMy  I  shall  accept  Ibem  alf 

**  I  have  but  one— it  is  tbia>  I  must  Ud^e  the  eemtfafts 
direction  of  the  care  of  yov-rrmuat  have  fiower  ilo  Afud  fiir 
nrhat  physician  I  please^  what  friends  I  flenss^  wha^  f4v»9V 
or  rmmen  I  pieaae  1*^ 

^'Ohl  Mites,  you  «siiU  aoir-irofinnol  think  of  wi^b^ 

'*  Certainly  not ;  his  pretaice  would  drive  me  ffoj^^  Ali^ 
house.  Witb  that  ona  exception,  itbem,  wgg  i^opclp^  is 
flowed  r 

Grace  made  a  si|^  of  asssat,  and  iSUis^  on  fay  hoy^SP 
again,  nsarly  eahauated  wiUi  ttb^  scene  tbrpM£^  ^^ich  sA# 
had  just  gone.  I  peieoived  it  woirid  not  d(9  to  .diveU  (Lay 
Jooger  on  the  subject  we  had  hseo  alhkdii^  itq,  ^rfM^l^r  ihan 
discussing ;  Aod  for  another  hour  did  I  aU  s ust9ugwg,tb|ijt  1^ 
loved  foirm,dedining  to  speaJ^,and«omi9ftPdingj9iidpoeQ^  h^ 
part.  At  the  ^Q?  this  second  UMesle^f  Grace  yiiaf  4109119 
refreshed  than  she  bn^  been  after  h^  first  tipiiUed  iep9f|i^ 
and  she  de^laitsd  herself  sU9  ^  w^atk  to  her  sooiff,  w^^ 
ab0  wished  to  lioion  her  opw  bed  .imtU  4ie  \^x  of  ^wh 
I  summooed  Chloe,  and,  Ag^tb^r,  h^  ted  th^  m^  ip  bc^ 
chamber.  As  we  threaded  the  loQg  pailflWges,  qniy  nvster'f 
head  rested  on  my  boscNcn,  her  ^eyes  wer^  ;t^ip^  a&etion- 
ately  MpiKard  .to  my  laee,  and  several  Mnw  I  ^It  ^  gpftffq 
pressure  of  her  omiv^iat^  handst  giya9  19  ttW?  fkvM^  si 
devoted  sisterly  love. 

I  needod^bourtio  aonpaaa  msmK 
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!h  iW  prfvftcy  df  my  own  room,  I  wept  like  a  'fctifld  over 
the  wreck  of  the  being  I  had  lefl  so  beautiful  and  perfect, 
thoagb  even  then  the  canker  of  doubt  had  begun  to  take 
root.  I  hacf  yet  her  explanations  to  hear,  and  resolved  to 
command  myself  so  far  as  to  receive  them  in  a  manner  not 
to  incre^e  the  pain  Grace  must  feel  in  making  them.  As 
6000  as  sufficiently  calm,  I  sat  down  to  write  letters.  One 
was  to  Marble.  I  desired  him  to  let  the  second-mate  see 
the  ship  discharged,  and  to  come  up  to  me  by  the  return  of 
the  sloop.  I  wished  to  see  him  in  person,  as  I  did  not  think 
t  could  be  able  to  go  out  in  the  vessel  on  her  next  voyage, 
and  I  intended  him  to  sail  in  her  as  master.  It  was  neces- 
sary we  should  consult  together  personally.  I  did,  not  con- 
ceal the  reason  of  this  determination,  though  I  said  nothing 
of  the  cause  of  my  sister's  state.  Marble  had  a  list  of  phy- 
siciand  given  hhn,  and  he  was  to  bring  up  with  him  the  one 
he  could  obtain,  commencing  with  the  first  named,  and  fot- 
iowing  in  the  order  given.  I  had  earned  ten  thousand  dol- 
lars, nett,  by  the  labours  of  the  past  year,  and  I  determined 
every  dollar  of  it  should  be  devoted  to  obtaining  the  best 
advice  the  country  then  afforded.  I  had  sent  for  such  men 
as  Hosdck,  Post,  Bayley,  M^Knight,  Moore,  &c. ;  and  even 
thought  of  endeavouring  to  procure  Rush  from  {Philadelphia, 
but  was  deterred  from  making  the  attempt  by  the  distance, 
find  the  pressing  nature  of  the  emergency.  In  1803,  Phila- 
delphia was  about  three  days*  journey  from  Clawbonny, 
even  allowing  for  a  favourable  time  on  the  river;  with  a 
moderately  unfavourable,  five  or  six ;  whereas  the  distance 
tan  now  be  passed,  including  the  chances  of  meeting  the 
departures  and  arrivals  of  the  di^rent  lines,  in  from  twelve 
to  fifteen  hours.  Such  is  one  of  the  prodigious  effects  of  an 
improved  civilization  ,*  and  in  all  that  relates  to  motion,  and 
Which,  falls  short  of  luxury,  or  great  personal  comfort,  this 
toaniry  takes  a  high  place  in  the  scale  of  nations.  That  it 
is  as  much  in  arrears  in  other  great  essentials,  however, 
particularly  in  what  relates  to  tavern  oomfbrt99  no  man  who 
n  familiar  with  the  better  civiliatatipn  of  Europe,  can  deny. 
It  is  a  singular  fact,  that  we  have  gone  backward  in  this 
hM  parficnmr.  within  the  present  oentfiry^  and  all  owing  to 
t1^  incMasin^y  gre^ous  habit9  pt  the  population.  §\it 
J         ' 
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to  leCuni  to  my  fmiiilul  theme,  from  which,  even  at  Uua  dk» 
tanoe  of  time,  I  am  only  too  ready  to  escape. 

I  was  oo  the  point  of  writing  to  Lucy,  but  hesitated.  I 
hardly  knew  whether  to  summon  her  to  Clawbonny  or  noL 
That  she  would  come,  and  that  instantly,  the  moment  she 
was  apprised  of  Grace*s  condition,  I  dlid  not  in  the  least 
doubt.  I  was  not  so  road  as  to  do  her  character  injustice, 
because  I  had  my  doubts  about  being  loved  as  I  had  onoa 
hoped  to  be.  That  Lucy  was  attached  to  me,  in  one  sense^ 
I  did  not  in  the  least  doubt ;  this,  her  late  reception  of  me 
sufficiently  proved ;  and  I  could  not  question  her  continued 
afiection  for  Grace,  after  ail  the  latter  had  just  told  me* 
Even  did  Lucy  prefer  Andrew  Drewett,  it  was  no  proof 
she  was  not  just  as  kind-hearted,  as  ready  to  be  of  service, 
and  as  true  in  her  friendship,  as  she  ever  had  been.  Still, 
she  was  Rupert's  sister,  must  have  penetration  enough  to 
understand  the  cause  of  Grace's  illness,  and  might  not  enter 
as  fully  into  her  wrongs  as  one  could  wish  in  a  person  that 
was  to  watch  the  sick  pillow.  I  resolved  to  learn  more  that 
day,  before  this  portion  of  my  duty  was  discharged. 

Neb  was  summoned,  and  sent  to  the  wharf,  with  an  order 
to  get  the  AVallingford  ready  to  sail  for  town  at  the  first 
favourable  moment.  The  sloop  was  merely  to  be  in  ballast, 
and  was  to  return  to  Claw  bonny' with  no  unnecessary  delay. 
There  was  an  eminent,  but  retired  physician  of  the  name  of 
Bard,  who  had  a  country  residence  on  the  other  bank  of 
the  Hudson,  and  within  a  few  hours'  sail  from  Clawbonny.  I 
knew  his  character,  though  I  was  not  acquainted  with  hino, 
personally.  Few  of  us  of  -the  right  bank,  indeed,  belonged 
to  the  circles  of  the  lefl,  in  that  day ;  the  increasing  wealth 
and  population  of  the  country  has  since  brought  the  western 
side  into  more  notice.  I  wrote  also  to  Dr.  Bard,  inclosing 
a  cheque  for  a  suitable  fee ;  made  a  strong  appeal  to  his 
feelings — which  would  have  been  quite  sufficient  with  such 
a  man — and  ordered  Neb  to  go  out  in  the  Grace  and  Lucy, 
immediately,  to  deliver  the  missive.  Just  as  this  arrange- 
ment was  completed,  Chloe  came  to  summon  me  to  my  sis* 
ter's  room. 

I  found  Grace  still  lying  on  her  bed,  but  stronger,  and 
materially  refreshed.  For  a  moment,  I  began  to  think  my 
fears  had  exaggerated  the  danger,  and  that  I  was  not  to  kxie 
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my  sister.  A  few  minutes  of  close  observation,  howerer, 
convinced  me,  that  the  first  impression  was  the  true  one.  I 
am  not  skilJed  in  the  theories  of  the  science,  if  there  be  any 
great  science  about  it,  and  can  hardly  explain,  even  now, 
the  true  physical  condition  of  Grace.  She  had  pent  up  her 
sufferings  in  her  own  bosom,  for  six  cruel  months,  in  the  soli- 
tude of  a  country-house,  living  most  of  the  time  entirely  alone; 
and  this,  they  tell  me,  is  what  few,  even  of  the  most  robust 
frames,  can  do  with  impunity.  Frail  as  she  had  ever  seem- 
ed, her  lungs  were  sound,  and  she  spoke  easily  and  with 
almost  all  her  original  force,  so  that  her  wasting  away  wad. 
not  the  consequence  of  anything  pulmonary.  I  rather  think 
the  physical  effects  were  to  be  traced  to  the  unhealthy  action 
of  the  fluids,  which  were  deranged  through  the  stomach  and 
spleen.  The  insensible  perspiration  was  affected  also,  I 
believe ;  the  pores  of  the  skin  failing  to  do  their  duty.  I 
dare  say  there  is  not  a  graduate  of  the  thousand  and  one 
medical  colleges  of  the  country,  who  is  not  prepared  to 
laugh  at  this  theory,  while  unable  quite  likely  to  produce  a 
better, — so  much  easier  is  it  to  pull  down  than  to  build  up^ 
but  my  object  is  merely  to  give  the  reader  a  general  idea  of 
my  poor  sister's  situation.  In  outward  appearance,  her 
countenance  denoted  that  expression  which  the  French  so 
well  describe,  by  their  customary  term  of  "yiiri^c,"  .rather 
than  any  other  positive  indication  of  disease— Grace^s  frame 
was  so  delicate  by  nature,  that  a  little  falling  away  was  not 
as  perceptible  in  her,  as  it  would  have  been  in  most  persons; 
though  her  beautiful  little  hands  wanted  that  fulness  which 
had  rendered  their  taper  fingers  and  roseate  tint  formerly 
so  very  faultless.  There  must  have  been  a  good  deal  of 
fever,  as  her  colour  was  oflen  higher  than  was  formerly 
usual.  It  was  this  circumstance  that  continued  to  render  her 
beauty  even  unearthly,  without  its  being  accompanied  by 
the  emaciation  so  common  in  the  latter  stages  of  pulmonary 
disease,  though  its  tendency  was  strongly  to  undermine  her 
streogth. 

^Grace,  without  rising  from  her  pillow,  now  asked  me  for 
an  outline  of  my  late  voyage.  She  heard  me,  I  make  no 
doubt,  with  real  interest,  for  all  that  concerned  me,  in  a 
measure  concerned  her*  Her  smile  was  sweetness  itself,  as 
the  listened  to  my  successes ;  and  the  interest  she  manifested 
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ID  MarUB»  with  whose  previoiis  history  she  was  w^  M* 
quainted,  was  not  less  than  I  had  felt  myself,  in  hearing  his 
own  account  of  his  adventures.  All  this  delighted  me,  as  it 
went  to  prore  that  I  had  beguiled  the  sufierer  from  brood- 
ing over  her  own  sorrows ;  and  what  might  not  be  hoped 
for,  could  we  lead  her  back  to  mingle  in  the  ordinary  con- 
cerns of  life,  and  surround  her  with  the  few  friends  she  so 
tenderly  loved,  and  whose  absence,  perhaps,  had  largely 
contributed  to  reducing  her  to  her  present  stafet  This 
thought  recalled  Lucy  to  my  mind,  and  the  wbh  I  had  to 
ascertain  how  far  it  might  be  agreeable  to  the  latter,  to  be 
sommoned  to  Clawbonny.  I  determined  to  lead  the  con- 
versation to  this  subject. 

**  You  have  told  me,  Grace,"  I  said,  **  that  you  send  and 
receive  letters  weekly,  to  and  from  Lucy  T* 

**  Each  time  the  Wallingford  goes  and  comes ;  tfnd  that 
you  know  is  weekly.  I  suppose  the  reason  I  eot  tio  letter 
to-day  was  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  sloop  sailed  before  her 
time.  The  Loi9  High  Admiral  was  on  board ;  and,  lihe 
wind  and  tide,  he  waits  for  no  man  I" 

"Bless  you —  bless  you,  dearest  sister ^-^ this  gaiety  re- 
moves a  mountain  from  my  heart !" 

Grace  looked  pleased  at  first ;  then,  as  she  gassed  wist- 
iully  into  my  face,  I  could  see  her  own  ejq>ression  change 
to  one  of  melancholy  concern.  Large  tears  started  from  her 
eyes,  and  three  or  four  followed  each  other  down  her  cheeks. 
All  this  said,  plainer  than  words,  that,  though  a  fond  bnXbef 
might  be  momentarily  deceived,  she  herself  foresaw  the  end. 
I  bowed  my  head  to  the  pillow,  stifled  the  groans  that  op- 
pressed me,  and  kissed  the  tears  from  her  cheeks.  To  put 
an  end  to  these  distressing  scenes,  I  determined  to  be  tnore 
business-like  in  future,  and  suppress  all  feding,  as  much  as 
possible. 

"  The  Lord  High  Admiral,"  I  resumed,  ••  is  a  species  of 
Turk,  on  board  ship,  as  honest  Moses  Marble  Will  tell  you, 
when  you  see  him,  Grace.  But,  now  for  Lucy  and  her  tet- 
ters—  I  dare  say  the  last  are  filled  With  tendier  sScrets, 
touching  such  persons  as  Andrew  Drew^tf,  and  others  of 
her  admirers,  which  render  it  improper  to  show  any  of  them 
to  me?** 

Grace  looked  at  nr^,  with  earnestness,  as  if  to  aseertaio 
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whether  I  ^s  realVy  as  vmconcetoei  09  I  affisctod  to  be. 
Then  she  seemed  to  muse,  picking  the  cotton  of  tjbe  spotless 
counterpane  on  which  she  was  lying,  like  one  at  a  loss  what 
to  say  or  think. 

*^  I  see  how  it  is,"  I  resumed,  forcing  a  smile ;  '^  the  hint 
has  been  indiscreet.  A  rough  son  of  Neptune  is  not  thp 
proper  confidant  for  the  secrets  of  Miss  Lucy  Hardinge. 
Perhaps  you  are  right ;  fidelity  to  each  other  bqing  incus- 
pensable  in  your  sex." 

"  It  is  not  that,  Miles.  I  doubt  if  Lucy  ever  wrote  me  a 
line,  that  you  might  not  see  —  in  proof  of  which,  you  shall 
have  the  package  of  her  letters,  with  full  p^misoipn  to  lead 
every  one  of  them.  It  will  be  like  reading  the  CQ^respoad- 
ence  of  another  risUr  /" 

I  fancied  Grace  laid  an  emphasis  op  the  last  word  shp 
used;  and  I  started  at  itsi. unwelcome  sound-*— unwelcomet 
as  applied  to  Lucy  Haiidiii^,  to  a  d^iee  that  I  cannot  e3(- 
press,  I  had  observed  that  Lucy  never  uaed  any  of  these 
terms,  as  connected  with  me,  and  it  was^  one  of  the  reasons 
why  I  had  indulged  in  the  foUy  of  supposing  that  she  wa3 
consck)us  of  a  tenderer  s^timent.  But  Lucy  was  «o 
natural,  so  totally  free  firom  exaggeration,  so  just  and  true 
in  all  her  feelings,  that  one  could  not  expect  from  her  moat 
cf  the  acts  of  girlish  weakness.  As  for  Grace,  she  called 
/  Chloe,  gave  her  the  keys  of  her  secretary,  and  told  hex  to 
brin^  me  the  package  she  described. 

^  Go  and  look  them  over,  Miles,"  said  my  sister,  as  I  re* 
ceived  the  letters ;  "  there  must  be  more  than  twenty  of 
them,  and  you  can  zead  half  before  the  dinner  hour.  I  wiK 
meet  you  at  table ;  and  let  me  implore  you  not  to  alarm 
good  Mr.  Hardinge.  He  does  not  believe  me  seriously  ill ; 
and  it  cannot  ben^t  him  or  me,  to  cause  him  pain." 

I  promised  discretion,  and  hastened  to  my  own  room, 
with  the  precious  bundle  of  Lucy's  letters.  Shall  I  own  the 
truth?  I  kissed  the  papers,  fervently,  before  they  were 
loosened,  and  it  seemed  to  me  I  possessed  a  treasure,  ia 
holding  in  my  hand  so  many  of  the  dear  girl's  epistles.  I 
commenced  in  the  order  of  the  date,  and  b^n  to  read  with 
eagerness.  It  was  impossible  for  Lucy  Hardinge  to  write 
to  one  she  k>ved,  and  not  exhibit  the  truth  and  nature  of 
her  feelings.  These  appeared  in  every  paragraph  in  which 
39  • 
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k  was  proper  to  make  any  allusions  of  the  sort.  But  llie 
letters  had  other  charms.  It  was  apparent,  throughout,  that 
t)ie  writer  was  ignorant  that  she  wrote  to  an  invalid,  though 
she  could  not  but  know  that  she  wrote*  to  a  recluse.  Her 
aim  evidently  was  to  amuse  Grace,  of  whose  mental  sufier* 
ings  she  could  not  well  be  ignorant.  Lucy  was  a  keen 
observer,  and  her  epistles  were  filled  with  amusing  com- 
ments on  the  follies  that  were  daily  committed  in  New 
York,  as  well  as  in  Paris,  or  London.  I  was  delighted  with 
the  delicate  pungency  of  her  satire,  which,  however,  was 
totally  removed  from  vulgar  scandal.  There  was  nothing 
in  these  letters  that  might  not  have  been  uttered  in  a  draw- 
ing-room,  to  any  but  the  persons  concerned ;  and  yet  they 
were  filled  with  a  humour  that  rose  oflen  to  wit,  relieved  by 
a  tact  and  taste  that  a  man  never  could  have  attained. 
Throughout,  it  was  apparent  to  me,  Lucy,  in  order  to  amuse 
Grace,  was  giving  a  full  scope  to  a  natural  talent— one  that 
far  surpassed  the  same  capacity  in  her  brother,  being  as 
true  as  his  was  meritricious  and  Jesuitical — which  she  had 
hitherto  concealed  from  us  all,  merely  because  she  had  not 
teen  an  occasion  fit  for  its  use.  Allusions  in  the  letters^ 
themselves,  proved  that  Grace  had  commented  on  this  unex- 
pected display  of  observant  humour,  and  had  expressed  her 
surprise  at  its  existence.  It  was  then  as  novel  to  my  sister 
Bs  it  was  to  myself.  I  was  struck  also  with  the  fact,  that 
Rupert's  name  did  not  appear  once  in  all  these  letters.  They 
embraced  just  twenty-seven  weeks,  between  the  earliest  and 
the  latest  date ;  and  there  were  nine-and-twenty  letters,  two 
having  been  sent  by  private  conveyances ;  her  father's,  most 
probably,  he  occasionally  making  the  journey  by  land ;  yet 
no  one  of  them  contained  the  slightest  allusion  to  her  bro- 
ther, or  to  either  of  the  Mertons.  This  was  enough  to  let 
me  know  how  well  Lucy  understood  the  reason  of  Grace's 
withdrawal  to  Clawbonny. 

"  And  how  was  it  with  Miles  Wallingford's  name  ?"  some 
of  my  fair  readers  may  be  ready  to  ask.  I  went  carefully 
through  the  package  in  the  course  of  the  evening,  and  I  set 
aside  two,  as  the  only  exceptions  in  which  my  name  did  not 
appear.  On  examining  these  two  with  jealous  care,  I  found 
each  had  a  postscript,  one  of  w<hich  was  to  the  following 
eflbct ;  **  I  see  by  the  papers  that  Miles  has  sailed  for  Malta, 
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having  at  last  lefl  those  stubborn  Turks.'  I  am  glad  of  this, 
as  one  would  not  wish  to  have  the  excellent  fellow  shut  up 
in  the  Seven  Towers,  however  honourable  it  may  have 
been."  The  other  postscript  contained  this  :  "  Dear  Miles 
has  got  to  Leghorn,  my  father  tells  me,  and  may  be  expect- 
ed home  this  summer.  How  great  happiness  this  will  bring 
you,  dearest  Grace,  I  can  well  understand;  and  I  need 
scarcely  say  that  no  one  will  rejoice  more  to  see  him  again, 
than  his  late  guardian  and  myself." 

That  the  papers  were  often  looked  over  to  catch  reports 
of  my  movements  in  Europe,  by  means  of  ships  arriving 
from  different  parts  of  the  world,  was  apparent  enough ;  but 
I  scarce  knew  what  to  make  of  the  natural  and  simply  afiec- 
tionate  manner  in  which  my  name  was  introduced.  It  might 
proceed  from  a  wish  to  gratify  Grace,  and  a  desire  to  let 
the  sister  know  all  that  she  herself  possessed  touching  the 
brother's  movements.  Then  Andrew  Drewett's  name  oc- 
curred very  frequently,  though  it  was  generally  in  connec- 
tion with  that  of  his  mother,  who  had  evidently  constituted 
herself  a  sort  of  regular  chaperone  for  Lucy,  more  espe- 
cially during  the  time  she  was  kept  out  of  the  gay  world  by 
her  mourning.  I  read  several  of  these  passages  with  the 
most  scrupulous  attention,  in  order  to  detect  the  feeling  with 
which  they  had  been  written  ;  but  the  most  practised  art 
could  not  have  more  successfully  concealed  any  secret  of 
this  sort,  than  Lucy's  nature.  This  oflen  proves  to  be  the 
ease ;  the  just-minded  and  true  among  men  daily  becoming 
the  profoundest  mysteries  to  a  vicious,  cunning,  deceptive 
and  selfish  world.  An  honest  man,  indeed,  is  ever  a  parodoz 
to  all  but  those  who  see  things  with  his  own  eyes.  This  is 
the  reason  that  improper  motives  are  so  oflen  imputed  to 
the  simplest  and  seemingly  most  honest  deeds. 

The  result  was,  to  write,  entreating  Lucy  to  come  to 
Clawbonny  ;  first  taking  care  to  secure  her  father's  assent, 
to  aid  my  request.  This  was  done  in  a  way  not  to  awaken 
any  alarm,  and  yet  with  sufficient  strength  to  render  it  tole- 
rably certain  she  would  come.  On  deliberate  reflection,  and 
afler  seeing  my  sister  at  table,  where  she  ate  nothing  but  a 
light  vegetable  diet,  and  passing  the  evening  with  her,  I 
thought  I  could  not  do  less  in  justice  to  the  invalid  or  her 
friend.    I  took  the  course  with  great  regret  on  several  ac- 
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eouotf ;  aod,  anxMug  otbeny  Trom  a  rpluolaaoi  to  ^^ipe^t  to 
draw  Lucy  away  from  the  society  of  my  rival,  into  my  own. 
Yet  what  right  had  I  to  call  myself  the  rival  or  oompetitof 
of  a  man  w&>  had  openly  profossed  an  attachment,  where  I 
had  never  breathed  a  syllable  myaelf  that  mi^ht  not  readily 
be  mistaken  for  the  laneuag^  of  that  friendship,  which  time* 
•nd  habit,  and  a  respect  for  each  other's  qua^ties,  so  easily 
awaken  among  the  young  of  difierent  aazeat  I  bad  beea 
educated  almost  as  Lucy's  brotjber ;  and  why  shouU  she  not 
feel  towards  mo  as  onef 

Neb  went  out  in  the  boat  as  soon  as  he  got  his  orders,, 
find  the  Wallingfbrd  sailed  again  in  ballast  that  very  night. 
She  did  not  remain  at  the  wharf  ao  hour  after  ^r  wheal 
was  out  I  felt  easier  wbeQ  thea^  duties  were  discharged, 
and  was  better  prepared  to  pass  the  night  in  pj»ce.  Grace^s 
manner  and  appearance,  too,  contributed  to  this  cabn ;  foe 
she  seemed  to  revive,  and  to  experience  aome  degree  of 
earthly  happiness,  in  having  her  brother  near  her.  Whea 
Mr.  Hardinge  read  prayers  that  night,  sbo  came  to  the  chair 
where  I  stood,  took  my  hand  in  hers,  and  knelt  at  my  aidOr 
I  was  touched  to  tears  by  this  act  of  afiection,  which  qpoko 
as  much  of  the  tenderness  of  the  sainted  and  departed  spirit, 
fingering  around  those  it  had  loved  on  earth,  as  of  the  afi^ 
tion  of  the  world.  I  folded  the  d^u*  girl  to  my  bosom,  as  I 
'left  her  at  the  door  of  her  own  room  that  night,  and  went  to 
my  owq  pillow,  with  a  heavy  heart.  Seamen  pray  little ; 
less  than  they  ought,  amid  the  rude  scenes  of  their  haxardoua 
lives.  Still,  I  had  not  quite  forgotten  the  lessons  of  child- 
hood, and  sometimes  I  practised  on  them.  That  night  I 
E rayed  fervently,  beseeching  God  to  spare  my  sister,  if  ia 
is  wisdom  it  were  meet ;  and  I  humbly  invoked  his  bless- 
ings on  the  excellent  divine,  and  on  Lucy,  by  name.  I  ai^ 
Qot  ashamed  to  own  it,  let  who  way  deride  the  9fiL 


\ 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 

9 

**  WhiNVYer  mxrww  is,  relief  woidd  be; 
If  jaa  do  sorrow  at  my  pief  in  love, 
Br  giving  love,  your  swrair  and  m j  grief 
Were  both  extermin'd.'* 

I  SAW  but  little  of  Grace,  dueiiig  the  eaiiy  part  of  thp 
succeeding  day.  She  bad  uniformly  breakfasted  ia  her  own 
room,  of  late,  and,  in  the  short  visit  I  paid  her  there,  I  found 
her  composed,  with  an  appearance  of  renewed  strength  that 
encouraged  me  greatly^  as  to  the  future,  Mr.  Hardinge 
insisted  on  rendering  an  account  of  his  stewardship,  tlut 
morning,  and  I  let  the  good  divine  have  his  own  way; 
though,  had  he  asked  me  for  a  receipt  in  fuU,  I  wouki  cheers 
fully  have  given  it  to  him,  without  examining  a  single  item. 
There  was  a  singular  peculiarity  about  Mr.  Hardinge.  No 
one  could  live  less  for  the  world  generally ;  no  one  was  less 
qualified  to  superintend  extensive  worldly  interests*  that 
required  eare,  or  thought;  and  no  one  would  have  been  a 
more  unsafe  executor  in  matters  that  were  intricate  or  in- 
volved :  still,  in  the  mere  business  of  accounts,  he  was  as 
methodical  and  exact,  as  the  most  faithfiil  banker.  Rigidly 
honest,  and  with  a  strict  regard  for  the  rights  of  others, 
living  moreover  on  a  mere  pittance,  for  the  greater  part  of 
his  life,  this  conscientious  divipe  never  contracted  a  debt 
he  could  not  pay.  What  rendered  this  caution,  more  worthy 
of  remark,  was  the  fact  that  he  had  a  spendthrift  son ;  but, 
even  Rupert  could  never  lure  him  into  any  weakness  of  this 
sort.  I  question  if  his  actual  cas^  receipts^  iiulependently 
of  the  profits  of  his  little  glebe,  exceeded  (300  in  any  one 

reari  yet,  he  and  his  children  were  ever  well-dressed,  and 
knew  from  observation  that  his  table  was  always  suSIp 
ciently  supplied*  He  got  a  ^em  presents  oocasionally,  from 
bis  parishioners^  it  is  true ;  but  they  did  not  amount  to  any 
sum  of  moment.  It  wcms  method,  and  a  detenninatk>a  not 
to  aatr  dpate  his  ixux>met  that  placed  him  so  much  above  cne 
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world,  while  he  had  a  fiunily  to  support ;  whereas,  now  that 
Mrs.  Brad  fort's  fortune  was  in  the  possession  of  his  children, 
he  assured  roe  he  felt  himself  quite  rich,  though  he  scrupu- 
lously refused  to  appropriate  one  dollar  of  the  handsome 
income  that  passed  through  his  hands  as  executor,  to  his 
own  uses.  It  was  all  Lucy's,  who  was  entitled  to  receive 
this  income  even  in  her  minority,  and  to  her  he  paid  every 
cent,  quarterly;  the  sister  providing  for  Rupert's  ample 

wants. 

Of  course,  I  found  everything  exact  to  a  farthing ;  tbn 
Qecessary  papers  were  signed,  the  power  of  attorney  was 
cancelled,  and  I  entered  fully  into  the  possession  of  my  own 
An  unexpected  rise  in  the  value  of  flour  had  raised  my 
snore  receipts  that  year  to  the  handsome  sum  of  nine  thou- 
sand dollars.  This  was  not  properly  income,  however,  but 
profits,  principally  obtained  through  the  labour  of  the  mill. 
By  putting  all  my  loose  cash  together,  I  found  I  could  com- 
mand fully  830,000,  in  addition  to  the  price  of  the  ship. 
This  sum  was  making  me  a  man  quite  at  my  ease,  and,  pro- 
perly managed,  it  opened  a  way  to  wealth.  How  gladly 
would  I  have  given  every  cent  of  it,  to  see  Grace  as  healthy 
and  happy  as  she  was  when  I  left  her  at  Mrs.  Bradfort's,  to 
sail  in  the  Crisis ! 

Afler  settling  the  figures,  Mr.  Hardinge  and  I  mounted 
our  horses,  and  rode  over  the  property  to  take  a  look  at  the 
state  of  the  farm.  Our  road  took  us  near  the  little  rectory 
and  the  glebe ;  and,  here,  the  simple-minded  divine  broke 
out  into  ecstasies  on  the  subject  of  the  beauties  of  his  own 
residence,  and  the  delight  with  which  he  should  now  return 
to  his  ancient  abode.  He  loved  Clawbonny  no  less  than 
formerly,  but  he  loved  the  rectory  more. 

*'  I  was  bom  in  that  humble,  snug,  quiet  old  stone  cot- 
tage, Miles,"  he  said,  *<  and  there  I  lived  for  years  a  happy 
husband  and  father,  and  I  hope  I  may  say  a  faithful  shep- 
herd of  my  little  flock.  St.  Michael's,  Clawbonny,  is  not 
Trinity,  New  York,  but  it  may  prove,  on  a  small  scale  as 
to  numbers,  as  fitting  a  nursery  of  saints.  What  humble 
and  devout  Christians  have  I  known  to  kneel  at  its  little 
altar.  Miles,  among  whom  your  mother,  and  your  venerable 
old  grandmother,  were  two  of  the  best.  I  hope  the  day  is 
not  distant  when  I  shall  meet  there  itnother  Mrs.  Mlee 
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Wallingford.  Marry  young,  my  boy;  early  marriages 
prove  happier  than  late,  where  there  are  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence." 

**You  would  not  have  me  marry,  until  I  ccm  find  a 
woman  whom  I  shall  truly  love,  dear  sir?" 

^*  Heaven  forbid !  I  would  rather  see  you  n  bachelor  to 
my  dying  day.  But  America  has  enough  females  that  a 
youth,  like  you,^  could,  and  indeed  ought  to  love.  I  could 
direct  you  to  fifty,  myself." 

**  Well,  sir,  pour  recommendations  would  have  great 
weight  with  me.     I  wish  you  would  begin." 

**  That  I  will,  that  I  will,  if  you  wish  it,  my  dear  boy. 
Well,  there  is  a  Miss  Hervey,  Miss  Kate  Hervey,  in  town ; 
a  girl  of  excellent  qualities,  and  who  would  just  suit  yoa, 
could  you  agree." 

**  I  recollect  the  young  lady ;  the  greatest  objection  I 
should  raise  to  her,  is  a  want  of  personal  attractions.  Of 
ail  Mrs.  Bradfort's  acquaintances,  I  think  she  was  among 
the  very  plainest." 

"  What  is  beauty.  Miles  ?  In  marriage,  very  different  re- 
commendations are  to  be  looked  for  by  the  husband." 

"  Yet,  I  have  understood  you  practised  on  another  theory; 
Mrs.  Hardioge,  even  as  I  recollect  her,  was  very  hand- 
some." 

"  Yes,  that  is  true,"  answered  the  good  divine,  simply ; 
**  she  was  so ;  but  beauty  is  not  to  be  considered  as  an  o6;«c- 
tian.  If  you  do  not  relish  the  idea  of  Kate  Hervey,  what 
do  you  say  to  Jane  Harwood — there  is  a  prettty  girl  for 
you." 

**  A  pretty  girl,  sir,  but  not  for  me.  But,  in  naming  so 
many  young  ladies,  why  do  you  overlook  your  own  daugh- 
ter T 

I  said  this  with  a  sort  of  desperate  resolution,  tempted  by 
the  opportunity,  and  the  direction  the  discourse  had  taken. 
When  it  was  uttered,  I  repented  of  my  temerity,  and  almost 
trembled  to  hear  the  answer. 

*«  Lucy  I"  exclaimed  Mr.  Hardinge,  turning  suddenly  to- 
wards me,  and  looking  so  intently  and  earnestly  in  my  face, 
that  I  saw  the  possibility  of  such  a  thing  then  struck  him, 
for  the  first  time.  '<Sure  enough,  why  should  you  not 
tnarry  Lucy  t    Tlieie  is  not  a  particle  of  relaticmship  be- 
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tp^op,  y<Mi,  aAar  tU*  though  I  have  so  long  ooMidevad  jpon 
M  bivtber  and  mter,  I  wwh  we  bad  thought  of  thia  earlicir. 
Miles;  it  would  be  a  most  capital  oonoection  —  though  I 
ahouM  toHs^  on  y^ur  quitting  t^  aaa.  Lucj  hia  too  afe> 
tionaie  a  heart,  Ip  be  alwaya  in  distress  fi>r  ai»  absaMt  biia- 
hof»d.  I  wpndac  tb^  possibility  of  tfiis  thing  did  not  alnka 
ine,  before  it  was  too  late;  ioa  man  so  much  accustomed  to 
a^  what  is  gaiog  on  around  me,  to  overlook  tbia  I*^ 

The  words  ^'  too  late,"  sounded  to  me  liJie  the  doons  of 
fiUe;  and  had  my  eimple-miaded  opropanion  but  the  litho 
of  the  observation  which  he  so  OMich  fauntedi  b^  must  bane 
l^0q  07  %|^tion,  I  had  advanced  ao  frr,  hDwevec,  that  I 
dfi^nmned  V>  learn  the  wprst,  whatever  pain  it  migbt  oo«t 

<*I  suppose,  sir  the  very  circumstance  that  ne  wem 
brought  up  together  Has  pravanted  us  all  fioA  sqgaidiag  the 
ihing  as  possiUe.  But^  why  *  top  late,'  mj  eou^lent  guar- 
diant  if  we  who  arc  the  most  interested  in  the  thing  should 
happen  to  think  otherwise?" 

M  Certainly  not  too  late,  if  you  include  Lucy,  heiself,  in 
your  conditions;  but  I  am  afraid,  Miles,  it  is '  too  laifee*  Sst 
Wy." 

*'  Am  I  to  und^rstandi  then,  thi^t  Miss  HardingiB  ia  en- 
gaged to  Mr.  Drewett  ?  Are  her  afl^tions  enlisted  in  hii 
hebaifr 

'*  You  may  be  certain  of  one  thing,  boy,  and  that  iff,  if 
Lucy  be  eo^ged,  her  af^tions  are  enlisted— *ao  oonseicn- 
tio^a  a  young  woman  would  never  marry  without  giving 
her  heart  with  her  hand.  As  for  the  fact,  however,  I  know 
nothingp  except  by  inference.  I  do  suppose  a  mutual  attach- 
ment tQ  exist  between  b^  and  Andrew  Drewett," 

''  Of  course  with  good  reason,  sir.  Lucy  is  not  a  coqnettai 
pr  a  bVl  to  encourage  when  she  does  not  mean  to  accept" 

^  Tb^  's  all  I  know  of  the  matter.  Drewett  oom^nues  to 
vi^;  13  ^s  attentive  as  a  young  man  well  caA  be,  wbema 
young  woman  is  as  scrupulous,  as  is  Lu<^  about  the  upper 
.bm»f  and  I  infer  they  updprstand  each  other*  1  have 
tbPMght  of  speaking  to  Lucy  on  the  sul^t^  but  I  da  i»^ 
wish  tp  infli^ence  her  judgment,  in  a  case  wheie  tbaie  eaials 
m  9bji9c^m^  Dna^ett  is:  ^nffiry  i|!»y  a  suitf^le.  witeh,  and 
I,  wish  tbioga  to  take  thieir  own  pourasi    There  iapoa" 
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dfOHMtepce,  Iwwever,  that  I  o«d  meBtion  to  yoa  as  a  sort 
o£  son,  Miles,  and  which  I  ooasider  eonciusivie  as  to  the 
gud'«  indiaatioiis-— I  ha?e  remarked  that  she  refuses  ail 
expadieats.  to  gat  her  to  be  alone  with  Drewett — reftises  to 
maifis  exounaone  in  which  she  must  be  driven  in  his  curride, 
or  to  go  anywhere  with  him,  even  to  the  next  door.    So 

Erticular  is  she,  that  she  contrives  never  to  be  alone  with 
n,  even  in  his  many  visits  to  the  house.'* 

<<  And  do  yon  consider  that  as  a  proof  of  attachment? 
«-*«f  her  being  engaged  1  I>oes  your  own  experience,  sir, 
eonfiim  such  a  notion  V* 

*^  What  else  can  it  be,  if  it  be  not  a  consciousness  of  a 
passion— *  of  an  attachment  that  she  is  afraid  every  one  will 
j»e?  You  do  not  understand  the  sex,  I  perceive.  Miles,  or 
the  finesse  of  their  natures  would  be  more  apparent  to  you* 
As  fov  my  experience,  no  conchision  can  be  drawn  firom 
Ihait,  as  I  and  my  dear  wiib  were  thrown  together  very 
yxNing,  all  alone,  in  her  mother's  country  house ;  and  the 
old  kdy  being  bed«ridden,  there  was  no  opportunity  for  the 
bashful  maiden  to  betray  this  consciousness.  But,  if  I  ui^ 
derstand  human  nature,  such  is  the  secret  of  Lucy's  feelings 
towards  Andrew  Drewett.  It  is  of  no  great  moment  to  you, 
Miles,  notwithstanding,*  as  there  are  plenty  more  young  wo- 
men to  be  had  in  the  world." 

^True,  sir;  but  there  is  only  one  Lucy  Hardinge!"  I 
rejoined  with  a  fervour  and  strength  of  utterance  that  b^ 
tiayei  more  than  I  intended. 

My  late  guardian  actually  stopped  his  horse  this  time,  to 
loc^  at  me,  and  I  could  perceive  deep  concern  gathering 
ATDund  his  usually  serene  and  placid  brow*  He  began  to 
penetrate  my  feelings,  and  I  believe  they  caused  him  real 


*^  I  never  oould  have  dreamed  of  this !"  Mr.  Hardinge  at 
length  exclaimed:  ^*Do  you  really  love  Lucy,  my  dear 
Miles  1" 

^  Better  than  I  do  my  own  life,  sir — I  almost  worship  the 
eaith  she  treads  on —  Love  her  with  my  whole  heart,  and 
have  loved,  I  believe,  if  the  truth  were  known,  ever  since  I 
was  sixteen    perhaps  I  had  better  say,  twelve  years  old  T 

Thsttfiitb  escimed  me,  as  the  torrent  of  the  Afosissippi 
40 
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breaks  through  the  leree,  and  a  passage  oooe  opeo  for  ki 

exit,  it  clear^  a  way  for  ttselfy  until  the  current  of  my  fed- 
ings  lefl  no  doubt  of  its  direction.  I  believe  I  was  a  little 
ashamed  of  my  own'  weakness,  for  I  caused  my  horse  to 
walk  forward,  Mr.  Hardioge  accompanying  the  nsorement, 
for  a  considerable  distance,  in  a  profound,  and,  I  doubt  not, 
a  painful  silence. 

<*  This  has  taken  me  altogether  by  surprise.  Miles,**  my 
late  guardian  resumed;  ^* altogether  by  surprise.  What 
would  I  not  give  could  this  have  been  known  a  year  or  two 
since !  My  debr  boy,  I  feel  for  you,  from  the  bottom  of  my 
heart,  for  I  can  understand  what  it  must  be  to  love  a  girl 
like  Lucy,  without  hope.  Why  did  you  not  let  this  be 
known  sooner — or,  why  did  you  insist  on  going  to  sea, 
having  so  strong  a  motive  for  remaining  at  home?" 

**  I  was  too  young,  at  that  time,  sir,  to  act  on,  or  even  to 
understand  my  own  feelings.  On  my  return,  in  the  Crisis, 
I  found  Lucy  in  a  set  superior  to  that  in  which  I  was  bom 
and  educated,  and  it  would  have  been  a  poor  proof  of  my 
attachment  to  wish  to  bring  her  down  nearer  to  my  own 
Itrvel." 

"  I  understand  you,  Miles,  and  can  appreciate  the  gene- 
rosity of  your  conduct ;  though  I  am  aft  aid  it  would  have 
been  too  late  on  your  return  in  the  Crisis.  That  was  only 
a  twelvemonth  since,  and,  then,  I  rather  think,  Andrew 
Drewett  had  offered.  There  is  good  sense  in  your  feeling 
on  the  subject  of  marriages  in  unequal  conditions  in  life,  for 
they  certainly  lead  to  many  heart-burnings,  and  greatly 
lessen  the  chances  of  happiness.  One  thing  is  certain ;  in 
all  such  cases,  if  the  inferior  cannot  rise  to  the  height  of  the 
superior,  the  superior  must  sink  to  the  level  of  the  inferior. 
Man  and  wife  cannot  continue  to  occupy  difierent  social 
positions ;  and,vas  for  the  nonsense  that  is  uttered  on  such 
subjects,  by  visionaries,  under  ^  claim  of  its  being  com- 
mon sense,  it  is  only  fit  for  pretending  theories,  and  can 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  great  rules  of  practice.  Tou 
were  right  in  principle,  then,  Miles,  though  you  have  greatly 
exaggerated  the  facts  of  your  own  particular  case.'* 

^'  1  have  always  known,  sir,  and  have  ever  been  ready  to 
admit,  that  the  Hardinges  have  belonged  to  a  diffatent  class 
of  society,  from  that  fill^  by  the  Wallingforda.** 
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*'  This  is  true,  but  in  part  only  ;  and  by  no  means  true  to 
R  degree  that  need  have  drawn  any  impassable  line  between 
you  and  Lucy.  You  forget  how  poor  we  then  were,  and 
now  substantial  a  benefit  the  care  of  Clawbonny  might  have 
been  to  my  dear  girl.  Besides,  you  are  of  reputable  de- 
scent and  position,  if  not  precisely  of  the  gentry ;  and  this  is 
not  a  country,  or  an  age,  to  carry  notions  of  such  a  nature 
beyond  the  strict  bounds  of  reason.  You  and  Lucy  were 
educated  on  the  same  level ;  and,  afler  all,  that  is  the  great 
essential  for  the  marriage  connection."     -^ 

There  was  great  good  sense  in  what  Mr.  Hardinge  said ; 
and  I  began  to  see  that  pride,  and  not  humility,  might  have 
interfered  with  my  happiness.  As  I  firmly  believed  it  was 
now  too  late,  however,  I  began  to  wish  the  subject  changed; 
for  I  felt  it  grating  on  some  of  my  most  sacred  feelings. 
With  a  view  to  divert  the  conversation  to  another  channel, 
therefore,  I  remarked  with  some  emphasis,  afiectiLg  an 
indifierence  I  did  not  feel — 

'^What  cannot  be  cured,  must  be  endured,  sir;  and  I 
shall  endeavour  to  find  a  sailor's  happiness  hereafter^  in 
loving  my  ship.  Besides,  li^ere  Andrew  Drewett  entirely 
out  of  the  question,  it  is  now  '  too  late,'  in  another  sense, 
since  it  would  never  do  for  the  man  who,  himself  at  his  ease 
in  the  way  of  money,  hesitated  about  ofiering  when  his  mis- 
tress was  poor,  to  prove  his  love,  by  proposing  to  Mrs. 
Bradfbrt's  heiress.  Still,  I  own  to  so  much  weakness  as  to 
wish  to  know,  before  we  close  the  subject  for  ever,  why  Mr. 
Drewett  and  your  daughter  do  not  marry,  if  they  are  en- 
gaged ?     Perhaps  it  is  owing  only  to  Lucy's  mourning  ?" 

•*  I  have  myself  imputed  it  to  another  cause.  Rupert  is 
entirely  dependent  on  his  sister,  and  I  know  Lucy  so  well 
as  to  feel  certain  —  some  extraordinary  cause  not  inter- 
posing— that  she  wishes  to  bestow  half  her  cousin's  fortune 
on  her  brother.  This  cannot  be  done  until  she  is  of  age, 
and  she  wants  near  two  years  of  attaining  her  majority." 

I  made  no  answer ;  for  I  felt  how  likely  this  was  to  be 
true.  Lucy  was  not  a  girl  of  professions,  and  she  would  bo 
very  apt  to  keep  a  resolution  of  this  nature,  a  secret  in  her 
own  breast,  until  ready  to  carry  it  into  execution.  No  morb 
passed  between  Mr.  Hardinge  and  myself,  on  the  subject  of 
our  recent  conversation ;  though  I  could  see  my  avowal  had 
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made  him  sad,  and  that  it  induced  him  to  tieal  me  with 
more  afiection,  even,  than  had  been  his  practice.  Once  or 
twice,  in  the  course  of  the  next  day  or  tiro,  I  overheard  him 
soliloquizing — a  habit  to  which  be  was  a  ^od  deal  addicted 
—  during  which  he  would  murmur^  "What  a  pityT-* 
**  Hqi¥  much  to  be  regretted  T — "  I  would  rather  have  him 
for  a  flpn  than  any  man  on  earth  I"  and  other  similar  ex- 
pressions. Of  course,  these  involuntary  disclosures  did  not^ 
weaken  my  regard  for  my  late  guardian. 

About  noon,  the  Grace  6i  Lucy  came  in,  and  Neb  reh 
norted  that  Dr.  Bard  was  not  at  home.  He  had  left  my 
letter,  however,  and  it  would  be  delivered  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble. He  told  me  also  that  the  wind  had  been  fiivourable  on 
the  river,  and  that  the  Wallingford  must  reach  town  that 
day. 

Nothing  further  occurred,  worthy  of  notice.  I  passed  the 
aftemoon  with  Grace,  in  the  little  room;  and  we  conversed 
much  of  the  past,  of  our  parents  in^particulay,  without  ad- 
verting, however,  to  her  situation,  any  further  than  to  apprise 
her  of  what  I  had  done.  I  thought  she  was  not  sorry  to 
learn  I  had  sent  for  Lucy,  now  that  I  was  with  her,  and  it 
was  no  longer  possible  her  illness  could  be  concealed.  As 
for  the  physicians,  when  they  were  .mentioned,  I  could  see 
a  look  of  tender  concern  in  Grace's  eyes,  as  if  she  regretted 
that  I  still  clung  to  the  delusion  of  hoping  to  see  her  health 
restored.  Notwithstanding  these  little  drawbacks,  we  passed 
a  sweet  eventide  together.  For  more  than  an  hour,  Grace 
lay  on  my  bosom,  occasionally  patting  her  hand  on  my 
cheeks,  as  the  child  caresses  its  mother.  This  was  an  old 
habit  of  hers,  and  it  was  one  I  was  equally  delighted  and 
pained  to  have  her  resume,  now  we  were  of  the  age  and 
stature  of  man  and  woman. 

The  next  day  was  Sunday,  and  Grace  insisted  on  my 
driving  her  to  church.  This  was  done,  accordingly,  in  a 
very  md-fashioned,  but  v^  easy  Boston  chaise,  that  had 
belonged  to  my  mother,  and  with  very  careful  driving. 
The  congregation,  like  the  church-edifice  of  St,  Michael' a, 
was  very  small,  being  confined,  with  some  twenty  or  thirty 
exceptions,  to  the  family  and  dependants  of  Clawbonny. 
Mr.  Hardinge's  little  flock  was  hedged  in  by  other  denomi- 
nations on  every  side,  and  it  was  not  an  easy  matter  to 
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bf^k  tbroogh  the  barrier9  that  surrounded  it.  « Then  he 
was  not  possessed  with  the  spirit  of  proseljtism,  conlenting 
himself  with  aiding  in  the  spiritual  advancement  of  those 
whom  Providence  had  consigned  to  his  care.  On  the  prPi> 
pent  occasion^  however,  the  little  building  was  full,  and  that 
was  as  oiuch  as  could  have  happened  had  it  been  as  large 
Qs  St.  Peter's  itself.  The  prayers  were  devoutly  and  fer- 
vently read^  ^nd  the  sermon  was  plain  and  filled  wi^l^ 
piety. 

My  sister  professed  herself  in  no  manner  weaned  with 
the  exertion.  We  dined  with  Mr.  Hardinge,  at  the  Rectory, 
which  was  quite  ^ear  the  church;  and  the  irreverent,  busi- 
ness-like, make-weight  sort  of  look,  of  going  in  to  one  ser- 
vice almost  as  soon  {is  the  other  was  ended^  as  if  to  score 
off  so  much  preaching  and  praying  as  available  at  the  least 
trouble,  being  avoided,  by  having  the  evening  service  com: 
me^c^  lat^v  she  was  eni^^led  ^  remain  until  the  close  pf  the 
day.  Mr.  Harclioge  rarely  preached  but  once  of  a  Sunday. 
He  coioaidered  the  worship  of  Godt  and  the  offices  of  the 
church,  as  the  proper  duties  of  the  dayj  axid  regarded  his 
own  wisdoxp  us  9  matter  of  secondary  irnportanee.  But 
one  sermon  cost  him  as  much  labour,  and  study,  an<jl 
anxiety*  as  most  clergymen^s  two.  His  preaching,  also,  had 
the  high  qualification  of  being  addressed  to  the  affections  of 
his  flock,  and  not  to  its  fears  and  interests.  He  constantly 
reminded  us  of  God's  love,  and  of  the  heavty  of  holiness ; 
while  I  do  not  remember  to  have  heard  hini  allude  haljf  a 
dozen  times  in  his  life  to  the  terrors  of  judgment  and  pim- 
ishment,  except  as  they  were  connected  with  that  disap- 
pointed love.  I  suppose  theve  are  spirits  that  require  these 
illusions,  and  the  temptations  of  future  happiness,  to  incite 
their  feelings ;  but  I  like  the  preacher  who  is  a  Christian 
because  be  feels  himself  drawn  to  holiness,  by  a  power  that 
is  of  itself  holy ;  and  not  those  who  appeal  to  their  people^ 
OS  if  heaven  and  hell  were  a  mere  matter  of  preference  and 
f^voidance,  on  the  ground  of  expediency.  I  cannot  better 
characterize  Mr.  Bardinge's  preaching,  than  by  sa^ing^ 
that  I  do  Qot  xememher  ever  to  have  left  his  church  with  9 
flense  of  foir  towards  the  Creator ;  though  I  have  often  been 
ioipiiQfwed  with  a  bve  that  was  89  profcwid  as  thfi  ^doratkn 
t\%»i  hnA  been  awakened. 

40# 
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Another  calm  and  comparatively  happy  evening  wai 
passed,  during  which  I  conversed  freely  with  Grace  of  my 
own  intentions,  endeavouring  to  revive  in  her  an  interest  in 
life,  by  renewing  old  impressions,  and  making  her  partici- 
pate in  my  feelings.  Had  I  been  with  her  from  the  hour 
spring  opened,  with  its  renewal  of  vegetation,  and  all  the 
joys  it  confers  on  the  innocent  and  happy,  I  have  oflen 
thought  since,  I  might  have  succeeded.  As  it  was,  she  list- 
ened with  attention,  and  apparently  with  oleasure,  for  she 
saw  it  served  to  relieve  my  mind.  We  aid  not  separate 
until  I  insisted  Grace  should  retire,  and  Chloe  had  made 
more  than  one  remonstrance  about  her  young  mistress's 
exceeding  the  usual  time*  On  leaving  my  sister's  cham- 
ber, the  negress  followed  me  with  a  light,  lest  I  should 
fall,  among  the  intricate  turnings,  and  the  ups  and  downs  of 
the  old  building. 

"  Well,  Chloe,"  I  said,  as  we  proceeded  together,  "  how 
do  you  find  Neb  7  Does  he  improve  by  this  running  about 
on  the  ocean— especially  do  you  think  he  is  tanned  ?" 

"  De/cZ-ler  I" 

**  Yes,  he  is  a  fellow,  sure  enough,  and  let  me  tell  you, 
Chloe,  a  very  capital  fellow,  too.  If  it  can  be  of  any  ad- 
vantage to  him  in  your  favour  to  kn6w  the  truth,  I  will  just 
say  a  more  useful  seaman  does  not  sail  the  ocean  than  Neb, 
and  that  I  consider  him  as  of  much  importance  as  the  main- 
mast T 

«  What  be  dot,  Masser  Mile  f 

*'  I  see  nothing,  Chloe — there  are  no  spooks  at  Clawbon- 
ny,  you  know." 

*«  No,  sah !  What  b'e  t'ing  Neb  like,  de/cWeri;' 

"Oh !  I  ask  your  pardon — the  mai5-mast,  you  mean,  it 
is  the  most  important  spar  in  the  ship,  and  I  meant  that 
Neb  was  as  useful  as  that  mast.  In  battle,  too,  Neb  is  as 
brave  as  a  lion." 

Here  Chloe  could  stand  it  no  longer ;  she  fairly  laughed 
outright,  in  pure,  natural  admiration  of  her  suitor's  quali- 
ties. When  this  was  performed,  she  ejaculated  once  more 
**De  feller/**  —  dropped  a  curtesy,  said  "Good  night, 
Masser  Mile,"  and  left  me  at  my  own  door.  Alas  1  alas!— 
Among  the  improvements  of  this  age,  we  have  entirely  lost 
the  breed  of  the  careless,  good-naturBd«  affectionate,  fiuthful, 
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hard-working,  and  yet  happy  blacks,  of  whom  more  or  less 
were  to  be  found  in  every  respectable  and  long-established 
family  of  the  State,  forty  years  ago. 

The  next  day  was  one  of  great  anxiety  to  me.  I  roso 
early,  and  the  iirst  thing  was  to  ascertain  the  direction  of 
the  wind.  In  midsummer  this  was  apt  to  be  southerly,  and 
so  it  proved  on  that  occasion.  Neb  was  sent  to  the  point, 
as  a  look-out ;  he  returned  about  ten,  and  reported  a  fleet  of 
sloops,  in  sight.  These  vessels  were  still  a  long  distance 
down  the  river,  but  they  were  advancing  at  a  tolerable  rate. 
Whether  the  Wallingford  were  among  them,  or  not,  was 
more  than  could  yet  be  told.  I  sent  him  back  to  his  sta- 
tion, as  soon  as  he  had  eaten ;  and  unable  to  remain  quiet 
in  the  house,  myself,  I  mounted  my  horse,  and  rode  out  into  ' 
the  fields.  Here,  as  usual,  I  experienced  the  happiness  of 
looking  at  objects  my  ancestors  loved  to  regard,  and  which 
always  have  had  a  strong  and  near  interest  with  me. 

Perhaps  no  country  that  ever  yet  existed  has  been  so  lit- 
tle understood,  or  so  much  misrepresented,  as  this  America 
of  ours.  It  is  as  little  understood,  I  was  on-  the  point  of 
saying,  at  home  as  it  is  abroad,  and  almost  as  much  mis- 
represented. Certainly  its  possessors  are  a  good  deal  ad- 
dicted to  valuing  themselves  on  distinctive  advantages  that, 
in  reality,  they  do  not  enjoy,  while  their  enemies  declaim 
about  vices  and  evils  from  which  they  are  comparatively 
free.  Facts  are  made  to  suit  theories,  and  thus  it  is  that 
we  see  well-intentioned,  and  otherwise  respectable  writers, 
constantly  running  into  extravagances,  in  order  to  adapt  the 
circumstances  to  the  supposed  logical  or  moral  inference* 
This  reasoning  backwards,  has  caused  Alison,  with  all  his 
knowledge  and  fair-mindedness,  to  fall  into  several  egregious 
errors,  as  I  have  discovered  while  recently  reading  his 
great  work  on  Europe.  He  says  we  are  a  migratory  race^ 
and  that  we  do  not  love  the  sticks  and  stones  that  surrouna 
us^.but  quit  the  paternal  roof  without  regret,  and  consider 
the  play-grounds  of  infancy  as  only  so  much  land  for  the 
market.  He  also  hazards  the  assertion,  that  there  is  not 
such  a  thing  as  a  literal  farmer, — ^that  is  a  tenant,  who 
foTfM  his  land  from  a  landlord — ^in  all  America.  Now,  as 
a  rule,  and  comparing  the  habits  of  America  with  those  of 
older  countries,  m  which  land  is  not  so  abundant,  this  may 
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be  true ;  but  as  literal  fact,  nothing  can  be  less  so.  Pomu 
fiflhs  of  the  iohabited  portion  of  the  American  territory,  has 
a  civilized  existence  of  half  a  century's  duration ;  and  there 
has  not  been  time  to  create  the  long-lived  attachments 
named,  more  especially  in  the  regions  that  are  undergoing 
the  moral  fusion  that  is  always  an  attendant  of  a  new  set- 
tlement. That  thousands  of  heartless  speculators  exist 
amoDg  us,  who  do  regard  everything,  even  to  the  graves  of 
their  fathers,  as  only  so  much  improvable  property,  is  as 
undeniable  as  the  fact  that  they  are  odious  to  all  men  of 
any  moral  feeling;  but  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  are 
to  be  found  in  the  country,  who  do  reverence  their  family 
possessions  from  a  sentiment  that  is  creditable  to  human 
nature.  I  will  not  mention  Clawbonny,  and  its  history,  lest 
I  might  be  suspected  of  being  partial ;  but  it  would  be  easy 
for  me  to  point  out  a  hundred  families,  embracing  all  classes, 
linom  the  great  proprietor  to  the  plain  yeoman,  who  own  and 
reside  on  the  estates  of  those  who  first  received  them  from 
the  hand  of  nature,  and  this  afler  one  or  two  centuries  of 
possession.  What  will  Mr.  Alison  say,  for  instance,  of 
the  Manor  of  Rensselear?  A  manor,  in  the  l^al  sense, 
it  is  no  longer,  certainly,  the  new  institutions  destroy- 
ing all  the  feudal  tenures ;  but,  as  mere  prq)erty,  the  late 
Patroon  transmitted  it  as  regularly  to  his  posterity,  as  any 
estate  was  ever  transmitted  in  Europe.  This  extensive 
manor  lies  in  the  heart  of  New  York,  a  state  about  as  larg^ 
and  about  as  populous  as  Scotland,  and  it  embraces  no  less 
than  three  cities  in  its  bosom,  though  their  sites  are  not 
included  in  its  ownership,  having  been  exempted  by  earlier 
grants.  It  is  of  more  than  two  centuries'  existence,  and  it 
extends  eight-and-forty  miles  east  and  west,  and  half  that 
distance,  north  and  south.  Nearly  all  this  vast  property  is 
held,  at  this  hour,  of  the  Van  Rensselears,  as  landlords,  and 
is  farmed  by  their  tenants,  th^re  being  several  thousands  of 
the  latter.  The  same  is  true,  on  a  smaller  scale,  of  the  Liv- 
ingston, the  Van  Cortlandt,  the  Philipse,  the  Nicoll,  and 
various  other  old  New  York  estates,  though  several  were 
lost  by  attainder  in  the  revolution.  I  explain  these  things, 
lest  any  European  who  may  happen  to  read  this  book, 
should  itj^.rd  It  as  Qctfon,-  fi>r,  allowing  for  tr^fljiog  diSer^ 
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banks  of  the  Hadsoh,  at  this  very  hour.* 

But,  to  return  to  the  narrative. 

My  curiosity  increased  so  much,  as  the  day  advanced, 
that  I  rode  towards  the  point  to  look  for  the  sloop.  There 
she  was,  sure  enough ;  and  there  was  Neh,  too,  gal- 
loping a  young  horse,  hare-hack,  to  the  house,  with  thd 
kiews.  I  met  him  with^  an  order  to  proceed  to  the  wharf 
with  the  chaise,  while  I  dashed  od,  in  the  same  direction 
myself,  almost  devoured  with  an  impatience  to  learn  the 
success  of  my  different  missions  as  I  galloped  alonj^.  I 
eould  see  the  upper  part  of  the  Wallingford^s  sails,  gliding 
through  the  leaves  that  fringed  the  hank,  and  it  was  a[^a* 
ft*ent  that  she  and  I  would  reach  the  wharf  almost  at  the 
same  instant.  Notwithstanding  all  my  anxiety,  it  was  im« 
possible  to  get  a  glimpse  of  the  vessel's  deck. 

I  did  not  quit  the  saddle  Until  the  planks  of  the  wharf 
were  under  the  horse's  hoofs.  Then  I  got  a  view  of  the 
sloop's  decks,  for  the  first  time.  A  respectable-looking,  tall^ 
'  blender,  middle-aged  man,  with  a  bright  dark  eye,  was  on 
the  quarter-deck,  and  I  bowed  to  him,  inferring  at  once  that 
he  was  one  of  the  medical  gentlemen  to  whom  I  had  sent 
the  message.  In  efibct,  it  was  Post,  the  second  named  on 
ftny  list,  the  first  not  being  able  to  come.  He  returned  my 
bow,  but,  before  I  could  alight  and  go  on  board  to  receive 
him.  Marble's  head  rose  from  the  cabin,  and  my  mate 
sprang  ashore,  and  shook  me  cordially  by  the  hand. 

"  Here  I  am.  Miles,  my  boy,"  cried  Marble j  whom,  off 

*  Even  th«  Amttiean  m&y  learn  fhe  following-  factg  with  some 
*  Borpriae.  It  is  now  about  five-and-twenty  years  since  the  writer,  as 
tenant  by  the  courtes^^  C5aide  into  pdssession  of  two  farms,  lyin^ 
within  twenty-three  miles  of  New  York,  in  each  of  which  there  had 
been  three  generations  of  tenants,  and  as  many  of  landlords,  toUhoui 
m  Mcrapqfapen  having  passed  between  the  parties,  so  far  as  the  writer 
eonld  ever  discover,  reodpCs  for  rent  excepted !  He  also  stands  in 
nearly  the  saine  relation  to  another  fiurm,  in  the  same  county,  on 
which  a  lease  for  ninety  years  is  at  this  moment  running,  one  of  the 
covenants  of  which  prescribes  that  the  tenant  shall  •♦frequent  divme 
service  according  to  the  Church  of  England,  when  opportunity  offers.'^ 
What  an  e?ide«ice  of  the  nature  of  Uie  tjrranny  from  which  our  an. 
oestora  escaped^  more  especially  when  it  is  seen  that  the  tenant  wm 
obliged  to  submit  to  tins  severe  emoliaiii  in  oonnderation  of  a  ronl 
that  b  merely  nominal ! 
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duty*  I  had  oarnestly  begged  to  treat  me  wiJi  hb  old  fieo* 
dom,  and  who  took  me  at  my  word  —  *'  Here  I  am,  Miles» 
my  boy,  and  farther  from  salt-water  than  I  have  been  io 
five-and-twenty  years.  So  this  is  the  famous  Clawbonny ! 
I  cannot  say  much  for  the  port,  which  is  somewhat  crowdled 
while  it  contains  but  one  crafl ;  though  the  river  outside  is 
pretty  well,  as  rivers  go.  D^ye  know,  lad,  that  I  've  been 
m  a  fever,  all  the  way  up,  lest  we  should  get  ashore,  on  aae 
side  or  the  other  ?  your  having  land  on  both  tacks  at  once 
is  too  much  of  a  good  thing.  This  coming  up  to  Claw* 
bonny  has  put  me  in  mind  of  running  them  straits,  though 
we  have  had  rather  better  weather  this  passage,  and  a 
clearer  horizon.  What  d'ye  call  that  afiair  up  against  the 
hill-side,  yonder,  with  the  jig-a-merree,  that  is  turning  in 
the  water?" 

"  That 's  a  mill,  my  friend ;  and  the  jig-a-merree  is  the 
very  wheel  on  which  you  have  heard  me  say  my  father  was 
crushed.** 

Marble  looked  sorrowfully  at  the  wheel,  squeezed  my 
hand,  as  if  to  express  sorrow  for  having  reminded  me  of  so 
painful  an  event,  and  then  I  heard  him  murmuring  to  him- 
self—<'  Well,  /  never  had  a  father  to  lose.  No  bloody  mill 
could  do  me  that  injury." 

"  That  gentleman  on  the  quarter-deck,"  I  remarked,  "  ia 
a  physician  for  whom  I  sent  to  town,  I  suppose." 

''  Ay,  ay — he 's  some  such  matter,  I  do  suppose ;  though 
I  Ve  been  generalizing  so  much  about  this  here  river,  and 
the  manner  of  sailing  a  crafl  of  that  rig,  I  've  had  little  to 
say  to  him.  I  'm  always  a  better  friend  to  the  cook  than  to 
the  surgeon.  But,  Miles,  my  lad,  there 's  a  rare  'un,  in  the 
ship's  after-cabin,  I  can-fell  you  1" 

«  That  must  be  Lucy  I"  —  and  I  did  not  stop  to  pay  my 
compliments  to  the  strange  gentleman,  but  almost  leaped 
into  the  vessel's  cabin. 

There  was  Lucy,  sure  enough,  attended  by  a  respectable- 
looking  elderly  black  female,  one  of  the  half-dozen  slaves 
that  had  become  her's  by  the  death  of  Mrs.  Bradfbrt.  Nei- 
ther spoke,  but  we  shook  hands  with  frankness ;  and  I  un- 
derstood by  the  anxious  expression  of  my  companion's  eye, 
all  she  wished  to  know. 

**  I  really  think  she  seems  better,  and  certainly  she  is  far 
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!ix>xe  cbeerful,  .within  his  last  day  or  two,"  1  answered  to 
Ifae  appeal.  "  Yesterday  she  was  twice  at  church,  and  this 
QQorning,  for  a  novelty,  she  breakfasted  with  me." 

"  God  be  praised  I"  Lucy  exclaimed,  with  fervour.  Then 
she  sat  down  and  relieved  her  feelings  in  tears.  I  told  her 
to  expect  me  again,  in  a  few  minutes,  and  joined  the  physi- 
cian, who,  by  this  time^  was  apprised  of  my  presence.  The 
calm,  considerate  manner  of  Post,  gave  me  a  confidence  I 
had  not  felt  for  some  days ;  and  I  really  began  to  hope  it 
might  still  be  within  the  power  of  his  art  to  save  the  sister  I 
80  dearly  loved. 

Our  dispositions  for  quitting  the  sloop  were  soon  made, 
and  we  ascended  the  hill  together,  Lucy  leaning  on  my  arm. 
On  its  summit  was  the  chaise,  into  which  the  Doctor  *and 
Marble  were  persuaded  to  enter,  Lucy  preferring  to  walk. 
The  negress  was  to  proceed  in  the  vehicle  that  had  been 
sent  for  the  luggage,  and  Lucy  and  I  set  out,  arm  and  arm, 
to  walk  rather  more  than  a  mile  in  company,  and  that  too 
without  the  presence  of  a  third  person.  Such  an  occurrence, 
under  any  other  circumstances  than  those  in  which  we  were 
both  placed,  would  have  made  me  one  of  the  happiest  men 
on  earth ;  but,  in  the  actual  situation  in  which  I  found  my- 
self, it  rendered  me  silent  and  uncomfortable.  Not  so  with 
Lucy ;  ever  natural,  and  keeping  truth  incessantly  before 
her  eyes,  the  dear  girl  took  my  arm  without  the  least  em- 
barrassment, and  showed  no  sign  of  impatience,  or  of  doubt. 
She  was  sad,  but  full  of  a  gentle  confidence  in  her  own  ain- 
cerity  and  motives. 

"  This  is  dear  Clawbonny,  again  1"  she  exclaimed,  afler 
we  had  walked  in  silence  a  short  distance.  **  How  beautiful 
are  the  fields,  how  fresh  the  woods,  how  sweet  the  flowers  I 
Oh  I  Miles,  a  day  in  such  a  spot  as  this,  is  worth  a  year  ia 
town !" 

"  Why,  then,  do  you,  who  have  now  so  much  at  your 
command,  pass  more  than  half  your  time  between  the  heated 
bricks  of  Wall  Street,  when  you  know  how  happy  we  should 
all  be  to  see  you,  here,  among  us,  again  7" 

''  I  have  not  been  certeun  of  this ;  that  has  been  the  sole 
reason  of  my  absence.  Had  I  known  I  should  be  welcome, 
nothing  would  have  induced  me  to  sufl^r  Grace  to  pasi  the 
last  six  sad,  sad,  months  by  herself.^' 
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M  Known  that  yoa  should  be  welcome  I  Surely  you  have 
not  supposed,  Lucy,  that  Jean  ever  regard  you  as  anything 
hut  welcome,  here?** 

**  I  had  no  allusion  to  yoti  —  thought  not  of  you,  Afiles,  at 
air' — answered  Lucy,  with  the  quiet  manner  of  one  who 
felt  she  was  thinking,  acting,  and  speaking  no  more  than 
what  was  perfectly  right — ^My  mind  was  dwelling  alto- 
gether on  Grace." 

<*  Is  it  possible  you  could  doubt  of  Grace's  willingness  to 
see  you,  at  all  times  and  in  all  places,  Lucy  P* 

**  I  have  doubted  it — ^have  thought  I  was  acting  prudently 
and  well,  m  staying  away,  just  at  this  time,  though  I  now 
begin  to  fear  the  decision  has  been  hasty  and  unwise." 

**  May  I  ask  why  Lucy  Hardinge  has  come  to  so  singular 
and  violent  an  opinion,  as  connected  with  her  bosom  friend, 
and  almost  sister,  Grace  Wallingford  ?" 

*•  That  itlrnoH  nUer!  Oh  I  Miles,  what  is  there  I  pos^^ 
which  I  would  not  ^ve,  that  there  might  be  perfect  confi- 
dence, again,  between  you  and  me,  on  this  subject ;  such 
confidence  as  existed  when  we  were  boy  and  girl — children, 
I  might  say." 

**  And  what  prevents  it  t  Certain  I  am  the  alienation  does 
not,  cannot  come  fVom  me.  You  have  only  to  speak,  Lucy, 
to  have  an  attentive  listener ;  to  ask,  to  receive  the  truest 
answers.  What  can,  then,  prevent  the  Confidence  you 
wish  r 

*'  There  is  one  obstacle — surely,  Miles,  you  can  readily 
imagine  what  I  mean  t" 

'  Can  it  be  possible  Lucy  is  fltluding  to  Andrew  DrewettP 
—I  thought  to  myself.  •  Has  she  discovered  my  attachment 
and  does  she,  will  she,  can  she  regret  her  own  engagementf 
A  lover  who  thought  thus,  would  not  be  apt  to  leave  the 
question  long  in  doubt. 

**  Deal  plainly  with  me,  I  implore  of  you,  Lticy,"  1  said, 
solemnly.  **  One  word  uttered  with  your  old  sincerity  aud 
fVankness  may  close  a  chasm  that  has  now  been  widemng 
between  us  for  the  last  year  or  two.  What  is  the  obstacid 
you  meant" 

I'  I  have  seen  and  felt  the  alienation  to  which  you  allude 
quite  as  sensibly  as  you  can  have  done  so  yourself.  Miles,** 
the  dear  girl  answered  in  her  natural,  simple  manner,  '<a&d 
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1  nrfll  trasft  all  to  four  generosity.  Need  I  say  more,  to 
explain  what  I  mean,  than  mention  the  name  of  Rupert?" 

*'What  of  him,  Lucy?  —  be  explicit;  vague  allusions 
may  be  worse  than  nothing." 

Lucy's  little  band  was  on  my  arm,  and  she  had  drawn 
its  glove  on  accoant  of  the  heat.  I  ^t  it  press  me,  idmost 
€onvtdsivdy,  as  she  added  -^^  I  do,  I  musi  think  you  have 
loo  much  afi^tion  and  gratitude  fbr  my  dear  father,  too 
much  r^;ard  lor  me,  «ver  to  forget  that  you  and  Rupert 
enoe  Uved  together  as  brothers?" 

^'  Grace  has  my  promise  already,  on  that  subject.  I  shall 
never  take  (he  world's  course  with  Rupert,  in  this  affair." 

I  heard  Lucy's  involuntary  sob,  aa  if  she  gasped  for 
breath ;  and,  turning,  I  saw  her  sweet  eyes  bent  on  my  face 
with  an  expression  of  thankfulness  that  could  not  be  mis- 
taken. 

**  I  would  have  given  the  same  pledge  to  you,  Lucy,  and 
purely  on  your  own  account  It  would  be  too  much  to  cause 
you  to  mouiti  for  your  brother's — ^" 

I  did  not  name  the  ofl^nce,  lest  my  fodings  i^iould  tempt 
me  to  use  too  strong  a  term. 

*^Thi8  is  all  I  ask — all  I  desire.  Miles ;  bless  yoo-^less 
yoQ !  for  having  so  freely  given  me  this  assurance.  Now 
my  heart  is  relieved  from  this  burthen,  I  am  ready  to  speak 
frankly  to  you ;  still,  had  I  seen  Grace——" 

**  Have  no  scruples  on  account  of  your  regard  for  wo- 
manly feeling-— I  know  everything,  and  shall  not  attempt  to 
conceal  from  you,  that  disappointed  love  for  Rupert  has 
broG^lit  my  sbter  to  the  state  she  is  in.  This  nnght  not 
have  happened,  had  either  of  us  been  with  her ;  but,  buried 
as  she  has  been  alone  in  this  place,  her  wounded  sensibili- 
ties have  proved  toe  strong  for  a  frame  that  is  so  delicate." 

There  was  a  pause  of  a  minute,  after  I  ended. 

**  I  have  fong  feared  that  some  such  calamity  would  be- 
fall us,"  Lucy  answered,  in  a  low,  measured  tone.  **I  think 
you  do  not  understand  Grace  as  well  as  I  do.  Miles.  Her 
mind  and  feelings  have  a  stronger  influence  than  common 
^>ver  her  body ;  and  I  fear  no  society  of  ours,  or  of  others, 
could  have  saved  her  this  trial.  Still,  we  must  not  despair, 
It  is  a  trial-^-4hat  is  just  the  word ;  and  by  means  of  tender- 
ness, the  most  sedulous  care,  good  alvicei  and  all  that  wo 
41 
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two  can  do  to  aid«  there  musi  yet  be  hope.  Now  there  im  m 
skilful  physician  here,  he  must  be  dealt  ftirly  by,  and  slit>uid 
know  the  whole." 

*'  I  intended  to  consult  you  on  this  subject— one  has  much 
a  reluctance  to  expose  Grace's  most  sacred  feelings  I" 

^  Surely  it  need  not  go  quite  as  far  as  that,'*  returned 
Lucy,  with  sensitive  quickness ,  *'  something — muck — ^must 
be  left  to  conjecture ;  but  Dr.  Post  must  know  that  the  muid 
IS  at  the  bottom  of  the  evil ;  though  I  fear  that  young  ladies 
can  seldom  adroit  the  existence  of  such  a  complaint,  without 
having  it  attributed  to  a  weakness  of  this  nature." 

*<  That  proceeds  from  the  certainty  that  your  sex  has  ao 
much  heart,  Lucy ;  your  very  existence  being  bound  up  in 
others." 

*'  Grace  is  one  of  peculiar  strength  of  a&ctions— but, 
Miles,  we  will  talk  no  further  of  this  at  present.  I  scarce 
know  how  to  speak  of  my  brother's  afiairs,  and  yoa  must 
give  me  time  to  reflect,  Now  we  are  at  Clawbonny  again, 
we  cannot  lonff  continue  strangers  to  each  other." 

This  was  said  soaweetl^,  1  cAuld  have  knelt  and  kissed 
her  shoe-ties ;  and  yet  so  simply,  as  not  to  induce  misinter- 
pretation.   It  served  to  change  the  discourse,  however,  and 
the  remainder  of  the  way  we  talked  of  the  past.     Lucy  spoke 
of  her  cousin's  death,  relating  various  little  incidents  to  show 
how  much  Mrs.  Bradfort  was  attached  to  her,  and  how  good 
a  woman  she  was;  but  not  a  syllable  was  said  of  the  will. 
I  waa  required,  in  my  turn,  to  finish  the  narrative  of  my 
last  voyage,  which  had  not  been  completed  at  the  theatre. 
When  Lucy  learned  that  the  rough  seaman  who  had  come 
in  the  sloop  was  Marble,  she  manifested  great  interest  in 
him,  declaring,  had  she  known  it  during  the  passage,  that 
she  would  have  introduced  herself.    AH  this  time,  Rupert's 
name  was  not  mentioned  between  us ;  and  I  reached  the 
house,  feeling  that  something  like  the  interest  I  had  formerly 
possessed  there,  had  been  awakened  in  the  bosom  of  my 
companion.    She  was,  at  least,  firmly  and  confidingly  my 
friend. 

Chloe  met  Lucy  at  the  door  with  a  message — ^Miss  Grace 
wanted  to  see  Miss  Lucy,  alone.  I  dreaded  this  interview, 
and  looked  forward  to  being  present  at  it ;  but  Lucy  bgjg^ 
me  to  confide  in  her,  and  I  felt  bound  to  comply.    Whi  e 
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the  dear  girl  was  gone  to  my  sister's  room,  I  soaght  the 

rhysician,  with  whom  I  had  a  ^rief  but  explicit  conference, 
told  this  gentleman  how  much  Grace  had  bc^n  alone,  per- 
mitting sorrow  to  wear  upon  her  frame,  and  gave  him  to 
understand  that  the  seat  of  my  sister's  malady  was  mental 
suffering.  Post  was  a  cool,  discriminating  man,  and  he 
ventured  no  remark  until  he  had  seen  his  patient ;  though  I 
could  perceive,  by  the  keen  manner  in  which  his  piercing 
eye  was  fixed  on  mine,  that  all  I  said  was  fully  noted. 

It  was  more  than  an  hour  before  Lucy  reappeared.  It 
was  obvious  at  a  glance  that  she  had  been  dreadfully  agi- 
tated, and  cruelly  surprised  at  the  condition  in  which  she 
had  found  Grace.  It  was  not  that  disease,  in  any  of  its 
known  forms,  was  so  very  apparent ;  but  that  my  sister 
resembled  already  a  being  of  another  world,  in  the  beaming  ^ 
of  her  countenance— in  &e  bright,  unearthly  expression  of 
her  eyes — and  in  the  slightness  and  delicacy  of  the  hold  she 
seemed,  generally,  to  have  on  life.  Grace  had  always 
something  of  this  about  her — muehi  I  might  better  have  said ;  . 
but  it  now  appeared  to  be  left  nearly  alone,  as  her  thoughts 
and  strength  gradually  receded  from  the  means  of  exist- 
ence. 

The  physician  returned  with  Lucy  to  my  sister's  room, 
where  he  passed  more  than  an  hour ;  as  long  a  time,  indeed, 
he  afterwards  told  me  himself,  as  he  thought  could  be  don^ 
without  fatiguing  his  patient  The  advice  he  gave  me  was 
cautious  and  discreet.  Certain  tonics  were  prescribed ;  we 
were  told  to  endeavour  to  divert  the  mind  of  our  precious 
charge  from  her  sources  of  uneasiness,  by  gentle  means  and 
prudent  expedients.  Change  of  scene  was  advised  also, 
could  it  be  done  without  producing  too  much  ftitigue.  I  sug- 
gested the  Wallingibrd,  as  soon  as  this  project  was  men- 
tioned. She  was  a  small  sloop,  it  is  true,  but  had  two  very 
comfortable  cabins ;  my  father  having  had  one  of  them 
constructed  especially^in  reference  to  my  mother's  occasional 
visits  to  town.  The  vessel  did  little,  at  that  season  of  the 
year,  besides  transporting  flour  to  market,  and  bringing  back 
wheat  In  the  autumn,  she  carried  wood,  and  the  products 
of  the  neighboumood.  A  holiday  might  be  mnted  her,  and 
no  harm  come  of  it    Dr.  Post  approved  &q  idea,  saying 
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Cniikljr  there  wu  no  objection  bat  tin  exfnne;  if  I  oooH 
bear  that,  a  better  plan  oould  not  poBsihly  be  adoptad. 

That  night  we  discnseed  the  matter  in  the  fiumly  circle 
Mr.  Hardinge  having  come  from  the  Rectory  to  jpia  ua. 
Everybody  approved  of  the  scheme,  it  was  ao  much  faeUer 
than  leaving  Grace  16  pine  away  by  heneif  in  the  BoUtuds 
ofCiawbonny. 

**  I  have  a  patient  at  the  Springs,*'  said  Dr.  Post,  *'  who  is 
very  anxious  to  see  me ;  and, to  own  Uis  trath,i  am  m  Ikdn 
desifous  of  drinking  the  waters  myself,  for  a  week.  Garry 
me  to  Albany,  and  land  me;  after  which*  you  ena  deseend 
the  river,  and  continoe  your  Toyage  to  as  many  places,  and 
for  as  long  a  time,  as  the  strength  of  Miss  Wa&ingfisrd,  nnd 
your  own  inclioatioas,  shall  dictate.'' 

This  project  seemed exedlent  m  alloureyes;  anmOxaoa 
heard  it  with  a  smile,  placmg  herself  entiniy  in  onr  .hands. 
ft  was  •decided  to  pot  it  in  practice^ 
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**  And  the  ttto  and  gtses  at  BK^ 
With  those  deep  and  tender  eyeti 
Like  the  stara,  io  stiU  and  saint-Uko, 
Looking  downward  from  the  skieB.*^ 


Tm  next  morning  I  set  about  the  measures  neeegsary  foi 
carrying  out  our  plan.  Marble  !was  invited  to  be  of  the 
party,  the  arrangements  concerning  the  ship, -aUowing  of 
his  absence  for  a  fisw  days.  Once  engaged,  be  was  of  infi- 
nite service,  Miterii^  into  the  plan  as  my  mate.  The  regu- 
lar skipper  was  glad  to  have  a  furlough  ^  and  I  rstaiaed  on 
board  no  one  of  the  proper  erew  but  the  riveiupilot;  a  man 
who  could  not  be  dispensed  with.  By  Ads  aanrasgeneDt,  we 
cleared  the  cabin  firom  company  tbatwas  not  dosiriJble  for 
the  drenmstanoes.  Neb,  and  three  of  the  GUiwhonny 
blacks,  were  delighted  to  go  on  such  an  exension,  tsod  all 
were  more  or  less  familiar  with  the  little  duty  that  would  be 
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reqiiived  of  tlieinu  lodeed,  Mmrble,  Neb'  aiid  m^faelf, 
every  way  Me  to  take  care  of  the  ▼enel.  But  we  chose  to 
haTe  plenty  of  phyacal  force ;  and  a  cook  was  indispensa- 
ble. Clawbonny  supplied  the  k^tteT)  in  the  person  of  old 
Dido  of  that  ilk. 

By  noon,  the  whole  party  were  feady  to  embark.  Gtace 
was  driven  to  the  wharf,  and  she  walked  on  board  the  rioop,. 
supported  by  Lucy  and  myself;  more,  however,  from  soli* 
citude  than  from  absolute  necessity.  Every  jnrecantion,. 
however,  was  taken  by  order  of  the  physician  to  prevent 
anything  like  excitement;  the  blacks,  in  particular,  who 
would  have  followed  **Mis8  Grace"  to  the  water's  ec^ 
being  ordered  to  remain  at  home.  Chloe,  to  her  mamfeal 
satisfaction,  was  permitted  to  acoompaay  her  ^^  young  mis* 
tress,"  and  great  was  her  deHght  How  oflea  that  di^,  did 
the  exdamation  of  <*  de  feller,^'  eecape  her,  as  she  wkness- 
ed  Neb's  exploits  in  difierent  parts  of  the  sk)op.  It  wais 
some  little  time  bsfbie  I  eouid  account  for  the  black's  super*, 
fluous  activity,  imputtng  it  to  aeal  in  ray  anter's  service ; 
but,  in  the  end,  I  dieeevered  Onoe  had  to  siiaie  die  glory^ 
with  Chloe. 

No  sooner  was  everybody  od  board  thaa  we  cast  off! 
The  jib  was  eoon  up;  and  under  this  short  sail^  we  moved 
8k>wly  om  of  the  creek,  with  a  pleasant  eoatheriy  bteeoDe.. 
As  we  passed  the  point,  there  stood  the  whole  househddl 
arrayed  in  a  line,  from  the  tottering  grey-headed  and  mud- 
dy-lookiflg  negro  of  seventy,  down  to  the  glistening,  jet* 
black  toddimg  Mngs  of  two  and  three.  Tlw  distance  was 
so  small,  it  was  easy  to  trace  even  the  expressions  of  tfa* 
difierent  eountenances,  which  varied  according  to  the  expe« 
rience,  forebodings,  and  characters  of  the  different  indivi*^ 
duals;  Notwithstanding  the  sort  of  reverential  attachment 
all  Mtfbr**  Miss  Grace,"  and  the  nnceitainty  some  among 
these  unsophisticated  creatures  must  have  experienced  on 
the  subject  of  her  health,  it  was  not  in  nature  for  such  a 
cluster  of  *'  niggers"  to  exhibit  unhappiness,  at  a  moment 
when  there  were  so  many  grounds  of  excitement.  The 
p^le  of  this  lace  know  nothing  of  the  ttord^  perhaps ;  but 
therj  delight  in  the  thwgf  quite  as  much  as  if  they  did  no- 
thing but  electk>neer  alt  Uieir  lives.  Most  pliant  instrumenta 
•would  their  untutond  feoiiaBS  make  is  the  bands  of  5roiir 
41* 
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dendngogoe;  and,  poariUy,  it  may  hare  some  little  iofla*- 
enoe  on  the  white  AmericaQ  to  undentand,  how  stnMig  is 
his  resemblance  to  the  **  nigger,**  when  he  gives  himself  up 
to  the  mastery  of  this  much  approved  mental  power.  The 
day  was  glorious ;  a  brighter  sun  never  shining  in  Italy,  or 
on  the  Grecian  islands ;  the  air  balmy ;  the  v^sel  was  gay 
to  the  eye,  having  been  painted  about  a  month  before,  and 
every  one  seemed  bent  on  a  holiday ;  circumstances  sufli- 
cient  in  themselves,  to  make  this  light-hearted  race  smiling 
and  happy.  As  the  sloop  went  slowly  past,  the  whole  line 
doflfed  their  hats,  or  curtsied,  showing  at  the  same  time  a 
row  of  ivory  that  shone  like  so  many  gay  windows  in  their 
■able  faces.  I  could  see  that  Grace  was  touched  by  this 
manifestation  of  interest ;  such  a  field-day  in  the  Clawbonny 
corps  not  having  occurred  since  the  first  time  my  mother 
went  to  town,  aifler  the  death  of  my  father.  Fortunately, 
everything  else  was  soothing  to  my  sister's  spirits ;  and,  so 
long  as  she  could  sit  on  the  deck,  holding  Lucy's  hand,  and 
enjoy  the  changing  landscape,  with  her  brother  within  call, 
it  was  not  possible  she  should  be  altogether  without  happi* 


Roundbg  the  point,  as  we  entered  the  river,  the  Walling- 
ibrd  eased-off  sheet,  set  a  studding-sail  and  flying-top-sail» 
and  began  to  breast  the  Hudson,  on  her  way  towanls  ita 
sources. 

In  1808,  the  celebrated  river  we  were  navigating,  though 
it  had  all  the  natural  features  it  possesses  to-day,  was  by  no 
means  the  same  picture  of  moving  life.  The  steam-boat  did 
not  appear  on  its  surface  until  four  years  later ;  and  the 
journeys  up  snd  down  its  waters,  were  frequently  a  week  ia 
length.  In  that  day,  the  passenger  did  not  hurry  on  board,, 
just  as  a  bell  was  disturbing  the  neighbourhood,  hustling  hi» 
way  through  a  rude  throng  of  porters,  cart-men,  orange- 
women,  and  news-boys,  to  save  his  distance  by  just  a  minute 
and  a  half,  but  his  luggage  was  often  sent  to  the  vessel  the 
day  before ;  he  passed  his  morning  in  saying  adieu,  and 
when  he  repaired  to  the  vessel,  it  was  with  gentleman-like 
leisure,  often  to  pass  hours  on  board  previously  to  sailing, 
and  not  unfrequently  to  hear  the  unwelcome  tidings  that  this 
event  was  deferred  until  the  next  day.  How  different,  too, 
was  the  passage,  from  one  in  a  steam-boat  I    There  was  no 
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jostling  of  each  other,  no  aerambling  for  places  at  table,  no 
bolting  of  food,  no  impertinence  manifested,  no  swearing 
about  missing  the  eastern  or  southern  boats,  or  Scheneo 
tady,  or  Saratoga,  or  Boston  trains,  on  account  of  a  screw 
being  loose,  nor  any  other  unseemly  manifestation  that  any- 
body was  in  a  hurry.  '  On  the  contrary,  wine  and  fruit 
were  provided,  as  if  the  travellers  intended  to  enjoy  them- 
selves ;  and  a  journey  in  that  day  was  a  fettui*  No  more 
embarked  than  could  be  accommodated ;  and  the  company 
being  selected,  the  cabin  was  taken  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
unwelcome  intruders.  Now,  the  man  who  should  order  a 
bottle  of  wine  to  be  placed  at  the  side  of  his  plate,  would  bo 
stared  at  as  a  fool ;  and  not  without  reason  altogether,  for, 
did  it  escape  the  claws  of  his  eonviveM  and  the  waiters,  he 
would  probably  reach  the  end  of  his  journey  before  he  could 
drink  it.  In  1803,  not  only  did  the  dinner  pass  in  peace, 
and  with  gentleman-like  deliberation;  not  only  were  the 
cooler  and  the  fruit  taken  on  deck,  and  the  one  sipped  and 
the  other  eaten  at  leisure,  in  the  course  of  an  afternoon,  but 
in  the  course  of  many  afternoons.  Passages  were  certainly 
made  in  twenty-four  hours  in  the  sloops ;  but  these  were  the 
exceptions,  a  week  being  much  more  likely  to  be  the  time 
passed  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  beautiful  scenery  of  the 
river.  The  vessel  usually  got  aground,  once  at  least,  and 
frequently  several  times  in  a  trip ;  and  often  a  day,  or  two, 
were  thus  delightfully  lost,  giving  the  stranger  an  opportu- 
nity of  visiting  the  surrounding  country.  The  necessity  of 
anchoring,  with  a  foul  wind,  on  every  opposing  tide,  too, 
increased  these  occasions,  thus  lending  to  the  excursion 
something  of  the  character  of  an  exploring  expedition.  No 
— no— a  man  would  learn  more  in  one  passage,  up  or  down 
the  Hudson,  forty  years  since,  than  can  be  obtained  by  a 
dozen  at  the  present  time.  I  have  a  true  seaman's  dislike 
for  a  steam-boat,  and  sometimes  wish  they  were  struck 
oat  of  existence ;  thodgh  I  know  it  is  contrary  to  all  the 
principles  of  political  economy,  and  opposed  to  what  is  call- 
ed the  march  of  improvement.  Of  one  thing,  however,  I 
feel  quite  certain ;  that  the^  inventions,  coupled  with  the 
gregarious  manner  of  living  that  has  sprung  up  in  the 
krge  taverns,  is,  as  one  of  our  writers  expresses  it,  «*  doing 
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fer  tiM  nmiMn  of  the  fMpto  ;**  ihBiigK  id  mjr  vbvp 
of  tbo  nalteri  tk»  wondar  i«»  Uwi  ibey  llikv«  any  left« 

Tlwfo  mii^  hftfe  been  tburty  laH  ia  iitglit,  wken  Uw  Wal* 
lisgtbid  got  fittffly  into  the  fiver,  mob  iuroMig  down  on  • 
vouag  etb^  meking  their  fiAm  or  twenty  milee  kt  aim 
hDUfe,  Mid  Hhera  lihe  onraelfest  elealiog  along  against  it» 
at  alMt  the  same  mtOb  Half  a  doaeo  of  theee  osaft  wer» 
qaifte  near  u%  and  the  deche  of  mett  of  those  whieh  ween 
■tesring  north,  had  parties  inokiding  ladies*  endeatly  pro* 
ceediag  to  the  "^Spriaga.**  I  desired  Marble  to  sheer  aa 
ekee  to  these  different  vese^  as  was  ooavenieot,  hayiag  no 
other  obfsct  in  Tiew  than  aiaUBenient^aad  fiuieyiag  it  nSghl 
aid  in  diverting  the  thoughts  of  my  aialer  firom  her  owoaer* 
rovsy  to  the  fines  and  eoneems  orethem»  The  resder  wtil 
have  no  diilkMlty  in  iinderstandingp  that  the  Wailingfiirdb 
censtincted  under  the  otdem  of  an  oM  aefler,  and  for  Im 
own  assa»  was  a  fiMt  vessd^  hi  thia  pastienhnr  she  had  hoi 
one  or  two  competitoni  oo  the  river;  paekels  bdeoigiog  to 
Hiidaon*  Poughheepsie  and  Sing«8iog.  She  waa  ne«r  only 
in  four  ballast*triiB,  aad  being  sdmirtthly  pseirided  with  sBil% 
in  the  light  wind  we  had,  she  aotuaUy  went  foar  foeC  to 
iaost-of«the-other*veaiel»>io-sighl's  thiee»  Uf  royest  to 
Marble—or^  order,  as  he  chose  to  eiM  it— > waa  easily 
enough  complied  with,  and  we  were  soon  coming  op  dose 
on  tl^  quarter  of  a  sloop  that  bad  its  decks  crowded  with 
passeitterawbie  evidently  belonged  to  the  better  class;  whil^ 
oa  its  forecastle  were  several  Iwrsea,  and  a  carriage ;  cue* 
tomary  aceoropaniaieiits  to  such  a  scene  ia  that  day* 

I  had  not  beea  so  happy  in  a  loag  time^  as  I  feh  at  that 
moment.  Grace  was  better,  as  I  fancied  at  least,  and  it  waa 
certain  she  was  more  composed  and  less  nervous  tha&  I  had 
seen  her  since  my  return ;  and  this  of  itself  was  removing 
the  weight  of  a  mountaia  from  my  heart.  There  waa  Locj# 
too,  her  rouadiDd  cheek  rosy  with  the  pleasure  of  the  roe* 
ment,  foil  of  health,  and  with  eyes  that  never  tomed  on  mt 
that  they  did  not  beam  with  confidence  and  hiadoeM— tie 
sineerest  friendship,  if  not  love  —  while  every  look,  move^ 
ment,  syllable  or  gesture  that  was  directed  towards  Gfaee^ 
betrayed  how  strongly  the  hearts  of  these  two  precioaa 
creatorea  wcse  still  knit  toother  in  swterly  aflMm.  Uy 
guardian  too  seemed  happier  than  he  had  been  since  oar 


wvewttfi— t  OD  the  fltate  of  niy  own  ftelSftgs  tow«fd»  hb 
daughter-  Ue  had  made  a  oonctition,  that  we  G^KMild  all  -«- 
:be  doeKc  aaeepted  «^  relom  to  Clawbonny  in  time  for  ser* 
vioo  oa  tkf^  dtwuing  Saoday,  aad  be  was  then  actually  eat* 
gaged  i^  looking  over  ao  old  sermoa  for  the  oocasion, 
tliottgfa  not  a  minute  passed  ia  which  he  did  not  drop  the 
maouscript  to  gaoe  about  htm,  in  deep  enjojrment  of  the 
landsoape.  The  sce&e»  moreover,  was  ao  AyU  of  repose, 
that  even  the  movements  of  the  diftrest  vessels  scarce 
changed  ila  Sabbath-like  charaeten  I  repeat,  that  I  had 
notvfelt  so  periectly  happy  sinoe  I  held  my  ktst  conversation 
with  the  Salem  Witches,,  in  The  Duemo  of  Firense. 

Marble  was  excessively  delighted  wicb  the  behaviour  of 
the  Wallingfbrd.  The  latter  was  a  sk)dp  somewhat  smaller 
than  common^  though  her  aooommodfltions  were  particulaily 
commodious,  while  she  wav  sparred  on  the  scale  of  a  flyer. 
Her  greatest  advantage  in  the  way  of  sailing,  however, 
would  have  been  no  great  rsoommeadation  to  her  on  a 
wind ;  for  sbe  was  nearly  start  tight,  and  might  not  have 
been  able  to  carry  full  sail  in  hard  November  weather,  even 
en  the  Hudbo»-«^a  river  on  which  serious  accidents  have 
been  known  to  oooan.  Theie  was  little  danger  in  mid-sumw 
mer,  however ;  aid  nine  went  gliding  up  on  the  quarter  of 
the  Gall  ef  Troy,  without  foding  concern  of  any  sort. 

^  What  sloop  is  that  V  demanded  the  skipper  of  the  Gul?, 
as  our  boom*end  came  within  a  fothom  of  his  rail,  our  name 
beiaif  out  of  his  view. 

'« The  Wallingford  of  Glawbonny,  just  out  of  port,  bound 
up  on  a  party  of  pleasure." 

Now,  Glawbonny  was  not  then,  nor  Is  it  now,  what  might 
he  ealkid  a  liegal  tern.  There  vras  no  such  phree  known  in 
law,  beyond  die  rigbt  which  usage  gives ;  and  I  heard  a  low 
iaagh  among  the  passengers  of  the  Gull,  as  they  heard  the 
homely  appellation..  This  came  ftem  the  equivocal  position 
my  family  occupied,  midway  between  the  gentry  and  yeo« 
manry  of  the  State,  as  they  both  existed  in  1808.  Had  I 
said  the  sloop  came  from  near  Coldenham,  it  would  have 
been  all  risht ;  for  everybody  who  was  then  anybody  in 
New  York,  Knew  who  the  Coldeas  were ;  or  Morrisania,  the 
Morrises  being  people  of  mark ;  or  twenty  other  places  oa 
the  river :  biu  the  Wallinrfords  were  as  littie  known  ae 
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QawboDoy,  when  yoa  got  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  horn  tfaa 
epot  where  they  had  so  long  lived.  This  is  just  the  diflfer- 
ence  between  obscurity  and  notoriety.  When  the  latter 
extends  to  an  entire  nation,  it  gives  an  individoal,  or  • 
family,  the  note  that  frees  them  entirely  from  the  impotation 
of  existing  under  the  first  condition ;  and  this  note,  faYOur-* 
ably  difiused  through  Christendom,  forms  a  repotatioit*- 
transmitted  to  posterity,  it  becomes  fiune.  Unfortunately, 
neither  we  nor  our  place  had  even  reached  the  first  simple 
step  in  this  scale  of  renown;  and  poor  Clawbonny  waa 
laughed  at,  on  account  of  something  Dutch  that  was  proba- 
bly supposed  to  exist  in  the  sound — ^the  Anglo-Saxon  race 
having  a  singular  aptitude  to  turn  up  their  noses  at  every- 
thing but  their  own  possessions,  and  everybody  but  them- 
selves. I  looked  at  Lucy,  with  sensitive  quickness,  to  see 
how  she  received  this  sneer  on  my  Ixrth-f^oe;  bat,  with 
her,  it  was  so  much  a  matter  of  course  to  think  well  of 
everything  connected  with  the  spot,  its  name  as  well  as  its 
more  essential  things,  that  I  do  not  believe  she  perceived 
this  little  sign  of  derision* 

While  the  passengers  of  the  Gull  felt  this  disposition  to 
smile,  it  was  very  different  with  her  skipper ;  his  Ehitoh  pilot, 
whose  name  was  Abrabamus  Van  Valtenberg,  but  who  was 
more  familiarly  known  as  'Brom  Folleck,  for  so  the  children 
of  New  Netherlands  twisted  their  cognomens  in  converting 
them  into  English  ;*  the  black  cook,  the  mulatto  steward, 
and  the  **  all  hands,"  who  were  one  man  and  a  boy.  There 
had  been  generations  of  sloops  which  bore  the  name  of 
WalliDgford,  as  well  as  generations  of  men,  at  Clawbonny ; 
and  this  every  river-man  knew.  In  pdnt  of  fact,  we  counted 
four  generations  of  men,  and  six  of  sloops.  Now,  none  of 
these  vessels  was  worthy  of  being  mentioned,  but  this  which 
my  father  had  caused  to  be  built ;  but  she  had  a  reputation 
that  extended  to  everybody  on  the  river.    The  ^^t  of  all 

*  A  story  is  told  of  a  Sootchmin  of  the  name  of  Farquharson,  who 
settled  amtrng  the  High  Datch  on  the  Mohawk,  sometime  preriooslf 
to  the  Revolution;  where,  unable  to  pronounce  his  name,  the  worthy 
^rmers  called  him  Feuerstein  (pronounced  Firestyne).  The  soa 
lived  and  died  under  this  appellation ;  but  the  grandsian,  removing  to 
ft  part  of  the  oonptry  where  fenglish  alone  was  spoken,  chose  to  angK 
jsise  his  name;  and,  by  giving  it  a  free  translation,  beoame  Mr.FUiil! 
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this  was  to  indace  the  skipper  of  the  Gull  to.  rmlae  his  halt 
and  to  say — 

*'  That,  then,  I  suppose  is  Mr.  WalliDgford  himself— you 
are  welcome  back  on  the  river ;  I  remember  the  time  well, 
when  your  respected  father  would  make  that  boat  do  any- 
thing but  talk.  Nothing  but  the  new  paint,  which  is  dif^ 
ferent  from  the  last,  prevented  me  from  knowing  the  sloop. 
Had  I  taken  a  look  at*  her  bows,  this  couldn't  have  hap* 
pened." 

This  speech  evidently  gave  me  and  my  vessel  an  estima^ 
tion  with  the  passengers  of  the  Gull  that  neither  had  enjoyed 
the  moment  before.  There  was  some  private  conversation 
on  the  quarter-deck  of  the  other  vessel,  and,  then,  a  highly 
respectable  and  gentleman*like  looking  old  man,  came  to 
the  rail,  bowed,  and  commenced  a  discourse. 

^  I  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  Captain  Wallingford,  I 
believe,"  he  remarked,  **  with  whom  my  friends,  the  Mor- 
tons, came  passengers  from  China.  They  have  often  ex- 
press their  sense  of  your  civilities,"  he  continued,  as  I 
bowed  in  acquiescence,  *'  and  declare,  they  should  ever  wish 
to  sail  with  you,  were  they  again  compelled  to  go  to  sea." 

Now,  this  was  viewing  my  relation  to  the  Mertons  in  any 
point  of  view"  but  that  in  which  I  wished  it  to  be  viewed,  or 
indeed  was  just.  Still  it  was  natural ;  and  the  gentleman 
who  spoke,  a  man  of  standing  and  character,  no  doubt  fan- 
cied he  was  saying  that  which  must  prove  particularly 
acceptable  to  me;  another  proof  how  dangerous  it  is  to 
attempt  to  decide  on  other  men's  feelings  or  affairs.  I  could 
not  decline  the  discourse ;  and,  while  the  Wallingford  went 
slowly  past  the  Gull,  I  was  compelled  to  endure  the  torment 
of  hearing  the  Mertons  mentioned,  again  and  again,  in  the 
hearing  of  Lucy  and  Grace ;  on  the  nerves  of  the  latter  of 
whom  I  knew  it  must  be  a  severe  trial.  At  length  we  got 
rid  of  this  troublesome  neighbour,  though  not  until  Lucy 
and  her  father  were  recognised  and  spoken  to  by  several  of 
the  ladies  in  the  other  party.  While  my  late  guardian  and 
his  daughter  were  thus  engaged,  I  stole  a  glance  at  my  sis- 
ter. She  was  pale  as  death,  and  seemed  anxious  to  go 
below,  whither  I  led  her,  most  happily,  I  have  every  reason 
jo  think,  as  things  turned  out. 

When  the  WalUnj^ord  had  left  the  Gull  soma  littls  dk- 
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iMioe  Mtero,  I  returned  to  the  deck,  and  Loey  wept  to  tain 
my  place  by  the  side  of  Grace's  berth.  She  rao^poaiedi 
Itowerer,  hi  a  very  few  minutes^  saying  thai,  my  sifter  lett 
ao  iDclioaticNi  to  real  hnrseU;  and  might  fall  asleepw  FaeU^ 
almost,  aa  aa  iofanftt  theae  ifeqmnl  sluaiibeia  bad  beaoaaa 
BBceasary,  in  «  meaanre,  to  ike  paCiafiC's  powen^  ChiM 
ebmog  op  soon  after  with  a  leport  that  har  yeaag  miatwaa 
aeemed  to  be  in  a  doae,  wo  all  lemainad  on  deck*  tn  otdar 
not  to  disturb  her.  In  this  manner,  half  an  hour  paaaed^ 
and  we  had  drawn  quite  near  to  another  aloop  thai  was 
going  in  the  aama  direction  with  ourselves^.  At  thia  ammant^ 
Mr.  Hardinge  was  deeply  isomevsed  in  his  aemon,  and  I 
peroeivad  that  Lucy  looked  at  him,  Crom  tium  to  time,  as  if 
ahe  ezpeofeoi  lo  catch  his  aye.  1  fancied  something  dia- 
tressed  her,  and  yet  it  waa  net  easy  to  isoagiae  eiactly  whal 
It  could  hew 

M  Do  yon  not  intend  to  90  nearer  the  other  sloop?"  Lucy 
at  length  tfM)«ired«  alluding  to  the  vessel  that  waa  almooil 
in  a  line  with  ua;  bat  to  whiah  I  had  ordered  Neb  to  giva 
a  vpspectahle  berth. 

*«  I  thought  the  gossip  of  the  last  quite  sufficient^  but*  if 
you  like  these  interviews,  certainly.'* 

Lucy  seeaned  embarrassed ;  she  cokxired  to  her  temple^ 
pauaed  a  moment^  and  then  added,  afl^ting  to  langb— -and 
It  was  so  seldom  Lucy  afiected  anything,  kit  thia  time  ahe 
did  a^ct  to  langb — as  she  said — 

**  I  do  wish  to  go  near  that  sloop ;  though  it  is  not  exactly 
for  the  reason  you  suppose." 

I  oould  see  she  was  distressed,  though  it  was.  not  y^  easy 
to  imagine  the  cause.  Lucy^s  requests  were  laws  to  me^ 
and  Nob  was  ordered  to  sheer  down  on  the  quarter  of  this 
second  sloop,  as  we  had  done  on  that  of  the  first.  As  we  drew 
near,  her  stern  told  us  that  she  was  called  the  **  Orpheus  of 
Bing-Sing,"  a  combination  of  names  that  proved  some  wag 
had  been  connected  with  the  christening.  Her  docks  had  also 
a  party  of  both  sexes  on  them,  though  neither  carriage  nor 
hcMTseSk  All  this  time,  Lucy  stood  quite  near  me,  as  if 
leluctant  to  move,  and  when  we  were  sufficiently  near  the 
sloop,  she  pressed  still  nearer  to  my  side,  in  the  way  in  which 
her  sex  are  apt  to  appeal  to  those  of  the  other  who  possess 
their  confidence,  when  most  fueling  the  necessity  of  support 


^  Noir,  MHeb,"  riit  wid,  iit  a«  nodes  tons,  <*fa»  must 
*«peali  llwft  8kio|^'  as  you  oali  k;  I  oaa  aevejr  hold  a  toud 
CDDYemitioa  q£  fhia  aotft,  io  tb^'  praaeooe  of  so  naanj 
■trongenJ' 

^  Very  wt^Uiif  lyi  Luey ;  Ihougb  you  will  have  the  good^ 
Mia  to  kBt  an  know  eaactiy  whal  I  am  to  say." 

**  OeataiBily  bagto  ffaeo,  In  your  sailov  fashion,  aod  when 
that  k  dase^  I  wiU  tell  you  what  ta  add." 

«4  Ehmni^b-'-Orpheus,  theifB  ?"  I  called  out^  just  raising  my 
teiee  auffioieatly  to  he  heard^i 

^  A/y  ay, — ^wfaat'a  wanted  1"  answered  the  skipper,  taking 
m  pipe  from  his  mouth*  as  he  leaned  with  his  back  agaioat 
his  owm  tiller,  in  a  way  that  was  juat  in  aoeordance  with  the 
sleepy  character  of  the  scene. 

I  looked  al  Laeiy,  i»  nrach  9t^  to  say,  **  what  next  t*^ 

'*  Aab  htm  if  Hfs*  Drewett  is  on  bosHrd  his  sloop-— Jfrs. 
ijukew  Daewett,  not  Mr.  —The  old  lady,  I  mean,"  added 
Ihn  ^faar  girl,  blushiag  to  the  eyes« 

I  wtts  so  confoanded  —I  Hoight  ahnost  add  appalled,  that 
ii  waa  with  great  diffictilty  I  suppressed  an  exclamation. 
Ooiaimiid  mysslf^  I  did,  however,  aod  observing  that  the 
skipper  waa  cttrk>usly  awaiting  my  next  question,  I  put  it. 

*^  Is  Mrs.  Andiow  Drewett  ameng  your  passengers,  sir  V* 
I  in^nifledv  with  a.  cold  distiDctoess. 

My  ■eighbouff  nodded  his  head,  and  spoke  Io  some  of  hia 
peassDgera^  most  of  whom  were  on  the  main-deck,  seated  on 
chairs,  and  concealed  from  us,  as  yet,  by  the  Wallingford'a 
■Min  iinil»  her  boom  being  guyed  oj^t  on  the  aide  next  the 
Oifibeas,  with  its  end  just  cl^ac  of  her  quarter. 

^8he  is,  and  wishes  to  know  who  makes  the  inquiry?" 
teiiimBd  the  Sing*8in^  skipper,  in  the  angaong  manner  in 
which  ordinary  folk  repeat  what  is  dbtated* 

^  Sbt  that  Miss  Hardinge  baa  a  message  to  Mrs.  Drewett 
from  Mrs.  Ogilvie,  who  is  on  board  that  other  skx^"  added 
Luey,  fn.  a  low,  and,  as  I  thought,  tremulous  tone.  ^ 

I  waa  nearly  choked ;  but  made  out  to  communicate  the 
Act,  as  diieeted.  In  an  instant  I  heard  the  foot  of  one  who 
leaped  en  the  Orpheus's  quartar-deck,  and  then  Andrew 
Ditewett  appcatred,  hat  in  hand,  a  &e^  all  smiles,  eyes  thai 
laU  hia  tale  as  plain  as  any  tongue  could  have  uttered  it» 
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Lucy  tock  my  ann  ioTolantarily,  and  I  oould  ftd  thai  tkm 
Uembled.  Tlie  two  Tesaels  were  now  8o  nemr,  and  every* 
thing  around  us  was  so  tranquil,  that  by  Lucy's  adnmeing 
to  the  Wallingford's  quarter-deck,  and  Drewett*s  ooming  te^ 
the  taffrail  of  the  Oipheus,  it  was  easy  to  coPTerse  without 
any  unseemly  raising  of  the  yoice.  All  that  had  been  said 
between  me  and  the  skipper,  indeed,  had  been  said  on  a  key 
but  little  higher  than  common.  By  the  change  ta  Laey's. 
position,  I  could  no  longer  see  her  face;  hot  I  knew  it  was 
suffused,  and  that  she  was  fiir  from  being  as  composed  and 
collected  as  was  usual  with  her  demeanour.  All  this  was 
death  to  my  recent  happiness,  though  I  could  not  abataia 
from  watching  what  now  passed,  with  the  vigilance  of 
jealousy. 

*'  Good-morning,"  Lucy  commenced,  and  the  words  were 
utterecf  in  a  tone  that  I  thought  bespoke  great  familiarity,  if 
not  confidence ;  ^  will  you  have  the  goodness  to  tell  your 
mother  that  Mrs.  Ogilvie  begs  she  will  not  leave  Albany 
until  afler  her  arrival.  The  other  sloop,  Mrs.  Ogilvie  thinks, 
cannot  be  more  than  an  hour  or  two  after  you,  and  she  is 
very  desirous  of  making  a  common  party  to  '  ah  I  there 
comes  Mrs.  Drewett,'*  said  Lucy,  hastily  interrupting  hor- 
self,  ^  and  I  can  deliver  my  message,  myself.^ 

Mrs.  Drewett  coming  aft  at  this  instant,  Lucy  certainly 
did  turn  to  her,  and  communicated  a  message,  which  it 
seems  the  lady  in  the  Gull  had  earnestly  requested  her  to 
deliver  in  passing. 

**And  now,"  return^  Mrs.  Drewett,  when  Lacy  had 
ceased,  first  civilly  saluting  me,  **  and  now,  my  dear  Lucy^ 
we  have  something  for  you.  So  sudden  was  your  departure^ 
on  the  receipt  of  that  naughty  letter,"  my  letter,  summoning 
the  dear  girl  to  the  bed-side  of  her  friend,  was  meant,  **  itM 
you  left  your  work-box  behind  you,  and,  as  I  knew  it  con- 
tained many  notes  besides  bank-notes,  I  would  not  allow  it 
to  be  separated  from  me,  until  we  met.  Here  it  is ;  in  what 
manner  shall  we  contrive  to  get  it  into  your  hands?'? 

Lucy  started,  and  I  could  see  that  she  both  felt  and 
looked  anxious.  As  I  afterwards  learned,  she  had  been 
passing  a  day  at  Mrs.  Drewett's  villa,  which  joined  her 
own,  both  standing  on  the  rocks  quite  near  to  that  spot 
which  a  mawkish  set  among  us  is  trying  to  twist  from  plain 
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homelyy  up^nd-down,  old  fashioned  Hell  Gate,  into  the  ex^ 
quisile  and  lackadaisical  corruption  of  Hurl  Gate — Heaven 
Mve  the  mark !  What  pony  piece  of  folly  and  aflectation 
will  they  attempt'  next  1  —  but  Lucy  was  paying  this  visit 
when  she  received  my  letter,  and  it  appears  such  was  her 
haste  to  get  to  Grace,  that  she  quitted  the  house  immedi* 
ately,  leaving  behind  her  a  small  work-box,  unloekedy  and 
in  it  various  papers  that  she  did  not  wish  read.  Of  course, 
one  of  Lucy's  sentiments  and  tone,  could  hardly  suspect  a 
lady,  and  Mrs.  Drewett  was  strictly  that,  of  rummaging  her 
box  or  of  reading  her  notes  and  letters ;  but  one  b  never 
easy  when  such  things  can  be  supposed  to  be  in  the  way  of 
impertinent  eyes.  There  are  maids  as  well  as  mistresses; 
and  I  could  see,  in  a  moment,  that  she  wished  the  box  was 
again  in  her  own  possession.  .  Under  the  circumstances, 
therefore,  I  felt  it  was  time  to  interfere. 

**  If  your  sloop  will  round-to,  Mr.  Drewett,**  I  remarked, 
leoeiving  a  cold  salutation  from  the  gentleman,  in  return  for 
my  own  bow,  the  first  sign  of  recognition  that  had  passed 
between  us,  **  I  will  round-to,  myself,  and  send  a  boat  for 
the  box.** 

This  proposal  drew  all  eyes  towards  the  skipper,  who  was 
still  leaning  against  his  tiller,  smoking  for  life  or  death.  It 
was  not  favourably  received,  extorting  a  grunt  in  reply,  that 
any  one  could  understand  denoted  dissent.  The  pipe  was 
slowly  removed,  and  the  private  opinion  of  this  personage 
was  pretty  openly  expressed,  in  his  Dutchtfied  dialect. 

'*  If  a  body  coult  get  a  wint  for  der  askin',  dis  might  do 
very  well,"  he  said ;  *'  but  nobody  rounts-to  mit  a  fair 
wind." 

I  have  always  remarked  that  they  who  have  used  a  dia- 
lect difierent  from  the  common  forms  of  speech  in  their 
youth,  and  come  afterwards  to  correct  it,  by  intercourse 
with  the  world,  usually  fall  back  into  their  early  infirmities 
in  moments  of  trial,  perplexity,  or  anger.  This  is  easily 
explained.  Habit  has  become  a  sort  of  nature,  in  thdr 
childhood,  and  it  is  when  most  tried  that  we  are  the  most 
natural.  Then,  this  skipper,  an  Albany — or  Al&onny  man, 
as  he  would  probably  have  styled  himself,  had  got  down  the 
river  as  far  as  Sing*Sing,  and  had  acquired  a  tolerable 
English;  but,  being  now  disturbed,  he  fell  back  upon  his 
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original  node  of  tpeakiikg,  tlie  ceMMn  fmx>f  tfaBt  lie  wtnU 
Bevergivein.  I  law  at  once  the  IwipeteMBeiaof  aHeayling 
to  perraade  oneof  ^is  scbool,  and  bad  begun  todbriaa  aona 
mlker  acheme  fi)r  getting  tbe  boK  on  beaad,,  when  to  my  su:^ 
prise,  and  not  a  Uitle  to  mj  caaotm^  I  aaip  Andiw  Dna^ 
ett,  firat  taking  tin  box  from  Us  oKitheB^  itep  tqpon  the  ead 
of  oar  iMi»*boeni^  and  move  along  the  ipar  with  tiie  e^ 
dent  intuition  to  walk  ae  fiur aaenr  dbck and  dalifer  Laqf 
h^  pfopexty  with  hb  own  haadm  The  whole  iiing  o» 
euned  ae  aNHldenly»thilt  there  waeao  tiaie  Ibr  fffaanaferaoaei 
Young  gentleman  who  a^  thenwi^y  in  kirtvaie  not  often 
diseieet  in  BNitlerB  oennectcd  w&  their  dewlioir  to  their 
mietnaeea*  I  praeume  Drewett  aav  the  boom  pfaand  ee 
iavonrably  aa  to  tempt  bun,  and  he  fincied  it  wnnld  ban 
thing  to  mention  to  carry  a  kdy  her  woffc-booi  acroM  a 
bridge  that  was  of  aa  praearionB  a  foetii^  Had  the  spar 
huB  en  the  gtoond,  iC  woold  ocitainly  haviB  beeDa^  ezpicMt 
at  all  to  for  any  yoni^  enm  to  walk  its  ieagtb,  carryings  hia 
arms  full  of  work-boxea;  hut  it  was  a  very  difiisfent  aeatler 
when  the  same  &nl  bad  to  be  performed  oa  a  sleopP^  beem 
in  its  place,  suspended  over  the  water,  with  the  sail'set,  wad 
the  vessel  in  motion.  This  Drewett  aoon  dtaoovered,  for, 
adyancing  a  step  or  two,  he  grasped  the  toppoig-lift,  which 
luckily  for  him  happened  to  be  taut,  for  a  support.  AH 
this  occurred  before  there  was  time  for  remonstrance,  or 
even  for  thought  At  the  same  instant  Neb,  in  obedience 
to  a  sign  previously  given  by  me,  had  put  the  behn  down  a 
little,  and  the  boom-end  was  already  twenty  feet  fiom  the 
quarter-deck  of  the  Orpheaa» 

Of  course,  all  the  women  screamed,  or  exclaimed,  on 
some  key  or  other.  Poor  Mrs.  Drewett  hid  her  foce^  and 
b^an  to  moan  ber  son  aa  lost  I  did  not  dare  look  at 
Lucy,  who  remained  quiet  as  to  voice,  after  the  first  invol- 
nntary  exclamation,  and  as  itemovable  as  a  statue.  Luckily 
her  face  was  from  me.  As  Drewett  was  evidendy  discom* 
posed,  I  thought  it  best,  however,  to  devise  some^ing  noT 
only  for  his  relief,  but  for  that  of  Lucy's  box,  which  was  is 
quiu»  as  mpch  jeopardy  as  the  young  man,  himself;  mote 
so,  indeed,  if  the  latter  could  swim.  I  was  on  the  point  of 
calling  out  to  Drewett  to  hold  on,  and  I  woald  cause  the 
boom^end  to  reach  over  the  Qrpheas'a  main-deck,  aAw 
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nrliich  be  might  easily  drop  down  among  Us  fieieads»  wbea 
Neb,  fiadbig  some  oaa  to  take  the  helm,  suddenly  stood  at 
my  side. 

**  He  drop  dat  box,  sartain,  Masaer  Mile,''  hall^ whispered 
the  9egfn} ;  ^<  he  leg  begia  to  shake  already,  and  he  woa'er- 
ful  skear'd !" 

'*  I  would  not  have  that  happen  for  a  good  dealt-Ksan  you 
•aveit^Nebr 

**Sartain,m9»  Only  hab  to  run  out  on 'e  boom  and  bring} 
it  in»  and  gib  it  Miss  Lucy ;  she  mighty  partic'lar  about  dai 
worry  box^Masser  Mile^  as  I  see  a  hundrer  time,  and  mpre 
too." 

"  Well,  lay  out^  boyt  and  bring  it  ia,«-^aAd  look  to  your 
Ibumg,  Neb." 

This  was  all  Neb  wanted.  The  fellow  had  feet  shaped  a 
gpod  deal  Hke  aay  other  aquatic  bird,  with  the  essential  diA 
^reneey  however,  that  no  small  part  of  his  foundatbn  had 
been  laid  abaft;  the  perpendicular  of  the  tendon  Achillesi 
and,  being  without  shoes,  he  could  nearly  encircle  a  small 
spai  in  faia  grasp^  Oden  and  oHen  had  I  seen  Neb  run  out 
ea  a  tofp-sail-yanl^  the  ship  pitching  faeavily,.catching  at  the 
lift;  and  it  wae  a  mere  trSe  after  that,  to  rua  out  on  a  spar 
as  large  m  the  WaJlii^ord's  maiorboom..  A  tolerably  dis- 
tinctive scream  ikorn  GUoe,  first  a^rised,  me  that  the  negro 
jfma^  ia  motion^  Lookiag  ia  that  <&reetioa,  I  saw  him  wmk- 
iag  steadily  along  the  boom^  notwithstanding  DrewettV  loud 
fenyxistraQoeB,  aind  declarations  that  he  wanted  no  assist* 
aace,  until  he  reached  the  spot  where  the  young  gentleman 
stood  grasping  the  lift,  with  his  l^s  submitting  to  more  tre» 
inour  than  was  convenient.  Neb  now  grinned,  looked  as 
amiable  as  possible,  held  out  his  hand,  and  revealed  the 
olyeot  of  his  visit* 

.    «« Maaser  Mile  t'ink  'e  gentleum  better  gib  me  Miss  Lucy 
box"-**  said  Neb,  as  politely  as  he  knew  how. 

I  believe  in  my  soul  that  Drewett  couki  havp  kissed  Neb, 
00  ghid  waa  he  to  obtain  this  little  relief*  The  box  was 
yielded  without  the  slightest  objection,  Neb  receiving  it  with 
a  bow;  afttef  which  the  negro  turned  round  as  coolly  as  if 
he  were  on  the  deck,  and  walked  deliberately  and  steadily 
in  to  the  mmisIU  He  stopped  an  instant  just  at  the  small  of 
the  sfiaiv  le>  leo^  back  at  Diewett,  who  was  saying  some* 
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to  paeiiy  Us  mother;  and  I  observed  that,  as  he  stood 
with  his  heels  in  a  line,  the  toes  nearly  met  underneath  the 
boom,  which  his  feet  grasped,  something  in  the  manner  of 
talons.  A  deep  sigh  reached  my  ear,  as  Neb  bounded  lightly 
on  deck,  and  I  knew  whence  it  came  by  the  exclamation 
of— 

«  De  /eWer  !•♦ 

As  for  Neb,  he  advanced  with  his  prize,  which^he  ofiered 
to  Lucy  with  one  of  his  best  bows,  but  in  a  way  to  show  he 
was  not  conscious  of  having  performed  any  unusual  exploit* 
Lucy  handed  the  box  to  Chloe,  without  averting  her  eyes 
from  Drewett,  in  whose  situation  she  manifested  a  good  deal 
more  concern  than  I  liked,  or  fancied  he  deserved. 

**  Thank  you,  Mr.  Drewett,'*  she  said,  affecting  to  think 
the  box  had  beea  recovered  altogether  by  his  address ;  ^  it 
is  now  safe,  and  there  is  no  longer  any  necessity  for  your 
coming  here.  Let  Mr.  Wallingford  do  what  he  says'* — I 
had  mentioned  in  a  low  voice,  the  practicability  of  my  own 
sclieme  —  **  and  return  to  your  own  sloop." 

But,  two  things  now  interposed  to  the  execution  of  this  very 
simple  expedient.  The  first  was  Drewett's  pride,  blended 
with  a  little  obstinacy,  and  the  other  was  the  **  Alfron-ny" 
skipper's  pride,  blended  with  a  good  deal  of  obstinacy.  The 
first  did  not  like  to  retreat,  after  Neb  had  so  clearly  demon* 
strated  it  was  no  great  matter  to  walk  on  the  boom ;  and  the 
latter,  soured  by  the  manner  in  which  we  had  outsailed  him, 
and  ftmcying  Andrew  had  deserted  to  get  on  board  a  fester 
yessel,  resented  the  whole  by  sheering  away  from  us  to  the 
distance  of  a  hundred  yards.  I  saw  that  there  remained  but 
a  single  expedient,  and  set  about  adopting  it  without  further 
delay. 

«<  Take  good  hold  of  the  lift,  Mr.  Drewett,  and  steady 
yourself  with  both  hands ;  ease  away  the  peak  halyards  to 
tauten  that  lift  a  little  more,  forward.  Now,  ooe  of  yoa 
stand  by  to  ease  off  the  guy  handsomely,  and  the  rest  come 
aft  to  the  main-sheet.  Look  out  for  yourself,  Mr.  Drewett; 
we  are  about  to  haul  in  the  boom,  when  it  will  be  a  small 
matter  to  get  you  in,  Upon  the  taffrail.  Stand  by  to  luff 
handsomely,  so  as  to  keep  the  boom  as  steady  as  possible.** 

But  Drewett  clamorously  protested  against  our  doing  any* 
thing  of  the  sort.    He  was  getting  used  to  bis  sttuation,  and 
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mtended  to  come  in  Neb-fiisliion,  in  a  minute  more.  All  he 
aaked  was  not  to  be  hurried. 

"  No — no— no— touch  nothiqg  I  entreat  of  you,  Captain 
Wallingford" — he  said,  earnestly.  "  If  that  black  can  do  it, 
surely  I  ought  to  do  it,  too." 

*^  But  the  black  has  claws,  and  you  have  none,  sir ;  then 
he  is  a  sailor,  and  used  to  such  things,  and  you  are  none, 
■ir.  Moreover,  he  was  barefooted,  while  you  have  got  on 
•tiff,  and  I  dare  say  slippery  boots." 

**  Tes,  the  boots  are  an  encumbrance.  If  I  could  only 
throw  them  off,  I  should  do  well  enough.  As  it  is,  however, 
I  hope  to  have  the  honour  of  shaking  you  by  the  hand,  Miss 
Hardinge,  without  the  disgrace  of  being  helped." 

Mr.  Hardinge  here  expostulated,  but  all  in  vain ;  for  I  saw 
plainly  enough  Drewett  was  highly  excited,  and  that  he  was 
preparing  for  a  start.  These  signs  were  now  so  apparent 
that  all  of  us  united  our  voices  in  remonstrances ;  and  Lucy 
said  imploringly  to  me— **I>o  not  let  him  move,  Miles*-! 
have  heard  him  say  he  cannot  swim." 

It  was  too  late.  Pride,  mortified  vanity,  obstinacy,  love» 
or  what  you  will,  rendered  the  young  man  deaf,  and  away 
he  went,  abandoning  the  lifl,  his  sole  protection.  I  saw, 
the  moment  he  quitted  his  grasp,  that  he  would  never  reach 
the  mast,  and  made  my  arrangements  accordingly.  I  called 
to  Marble  to  stand  by  to  luff;  and,  just  as  the  words  passed 
my  lips,  a  souse  into  the  water  told  the  whole  story.  The 
first  glance  at  poor  Drewett's  frantic  manner  of  struggling 
told  me  that  Lucy  was  really  aware  of  his  habits,  and  that 
he  could  not  swim.  I  was  in  light  duck,  jacket  and  trowsers, 
with  seaman's  pumps;  and  placing  a  foot  on  the  rail,  I 
alighted  alongside  of  the  drowning  young  man,  just  as  he 
went  under.  Well  assured  he  would  reappear,  I  waited  for 
that,  and  presently  I  got  a  view  of  his  hair,  within  reach  of 
my  arm,  and  I  grasped  it,  in  a  way  to  turn  him  on  his  back, 
and  bring  his  face  uppermost.  At  this  moment  the  sloop 
was  gliding  away  from  us.  Marble  having  instantly  put  the 
helm  hard  down,  in  order  to  round-to.  As  I  afterwards 
learned,  the  state  of  the  case  was  no  sooner  understood  in 
the  other  sloop,  than  the  Al&on-ny  men  gave  in,  and  imitated 
Cbe  Wallingfeitl. 
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There  wa»  no  time  fer  refleetion.  As  mob  m  DiewieU** 
hair  was  in  my  grasp,  I  raised  his  head  firom  the  water,  by 
ao  effort  that  fomd  om  under  it,  to  lei  him  catch  his  breath ; 
and  then  relaxed  the  power  by  which  it  had  been  done,  to 
come  up  myself.  I  had  done  this  to  give  him  a  moment  u> 
recover  his  reeollectioii»  in  the  hope  he  would  act  leason- 
ably ;  and  I  now  deiired  him  lo  lay  his  two  handis  on  my 
shoulders,  permit  hitf  body  to  sink  as  low  as  possible  and 
breathe,  and  trust  the  rest  to  roe.  If  the  person  in  dsngv 
can  be  made  to  do  this,  an  ordinarily  good  swimmer  could  tow 
him  a  mile,  without  any  unusual  c^ort.  But  the  bceathing 
■pell  afibrded  to  Drewett  had  the  efiect  just  to  give  him 
atrength  to  struggle  madly  for  existence,  without  aiding  bia 
leaaoo.  On  the  land,  he  would  have  been  nothing  in  ny 
hands;  but,  in  the  water,  the  merest  boy  may  become  ibr* 
midable.  God  Ibrgive  roe,  if  I  do  him  injustice  1  but  I  have 
■ometiroes  thought,  since,  thai  Drewett  was  perfectly  com» 
■cious  who  I  was,  and  that  he  gave  some  vent  to  his  jeakwa 
distrust  of  Lucy's  feelings  towards  me.  This  may  be  ail 
imagioatioB;  but  I  certainly  heard  the  words  ^^Lacy," 
««  Waltingford,**  «« Clawbonny,"  «<  hateful,"  mattered  by  the 
man,  even  as  he  stru^led  there  for  life.  The  advantage 
given  him,  by  tuning  to  allow  him  to  put  his  hands  ob  my 
shoulders,  liked  to  have  cost  me  dear.  Instead  of  doing  ae 
I  directed,  he  grasped  my  neck  with  both  arms,  and  seemed 
to  wish  to  mount  on  my  head,  forcing  his  own  sboniden 
^uite  out  of  water,  and  mine,  by  that  much  weight,  beneath 
IL  It  was  while  we  were  thus  placed,  his  mouth  within  an 
inch  or  two  of  my  very  ear,  that  I  heand  the  words  nuitftered 
which  have  been  mentioned.  It  is  possible,  however,  that 
be  was  unconscious  of  that  which  terror  and  despair  extoted 
firom  bim. 

I  sew  no  time  was  to  be  lost,  and  my  eflbits  bscams  dee 
perate.    I  first  endeavoured  to  swim  with  this  great  encum 
braace ;  but  it  wae  uselesa^    The  strength  of  Hercules  could 
not  long  have  buoyed  up  the  under  body  of  such  a  load,"^ 
snfiiciently  to  raise  the  nostrils  for  breath ;  and  the  convul- 
sive twitches  of  Drewett's  arms  were  near  stmoigiing  me.   I 
must  throw  him  ofl^  or  drown.    Abandoning  the  attempt  la 
swim,  I  seized  his  hands  with  mine,  and  endaaaomed  Is 
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Wbaim  ioB  gtasp  oF  my  neck.    Of  course^  W9  'both  sank 
%1i3e  I  was  tiras  engaged ;  for  it  was  impossible  to  keep  my 
head  above  water,  by  means  of  my  feet  alone,  with  a  man 
of  som6  size  riding,  firom  his  shoalders  up,  aibove  the  level 
of  my  chin. 

I  can  scarcely  describe  wl^at  followed.  I  confess  I  thought 
no  longer  of  saving  Drewett's  life,  bat  only  of  saving  my 
own.  We  struggled  there  in  the  water  like  the  fiercest  ene- 
mies, each  aiming  for  the  mastery,  as,  if  one  were  to  live, 
the  other  must  die.  We  sank,  and  rose  to  the  surface  for 
air,  solely  by  my  efibrts,  no  less  than  three  times ;  Drewetl 
getting  the  largest  benefits  by  the  latter,  thus  renewing  hia 
strength ;  while  mine,  great  as  it  was  by  nature,  began  gra- 
dually to  fail.  A  struggle  so  terrific  could  not  last  long. 
We  sank  a  fourth  time,  and  I  felt  it  was  not  to  rise  again, 
when  relief  came  from  an  unexpected  quarter.  From  boy- 
hood, my  father  had  taught  me  the  important  lesson  of  keep- 
ing my  eyes  open  under  water.  By  means  of  this  practice, 
I  not  on\yfeU,  but  saw  the  nature  of  the  tremendous  strug- 
gle that  was  going  on.  It  also  gave  me  a  slight  advantage 
over  Drewett,  who  closed  his  eyes,  by  enabling  me  to  see 
how  to  direct  my  own  exertions.  While  sinking,  as  I  be- 
lieved, for  the  last  time,  I  saw  a  large  object  approaching 
me  in  the  water,  which,  in  the  confusion  of  the  morkient,  I 
took  for  a  shark,  though  sharks  never  ascended  the  Hudson 
so  high,  and  were  even  rare  at  New  York.  There  it  was, 
however,  swimming  towards  us,  and  even  descending  lower 
as  if  to  pass  beneath,  in  readiness  for  the  fatal  snap.  Be- 
neath it  did  pass,  and  I  felt  it  pressing  upward,  raising 
Drewett  and  myself  to  the  surface.  As  I  got  a  glimpse  of 
the  light,  and  a  delicious  draught  of  air,  Drewett  was  drawn 
from  my  neck  by  Marble,  whose  encouraging  voice  sounded 
like  music  in  ^y  ears.  At  the  next  instant  my  shark 
emerged,  puffing  like  a  porpoise ;  and  then  I  heard^- 
^  Hole  on,  Masser  Mile— here  he  ni^er  close  by  1" 
I  was  dragged  into  the  boat,  I  scarce  knew  how,  and  lay 
down  completely  exhausted;  while  my  late  companion 
seemed  to  me  to  be  a  lifeless  corpse.  In  a  moment.  Neb,  drip- 
ping like  a  black  river  god,  and  glistening  like  a  wet  bottle, 
placed  himself  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  took  my  head  into 
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hk  lap,  and  begtn  to  Mjoene  the  waler  fimn  my  hair,  and 
to  dry  my  &ce  with  aome  one's  handkerchief— I  trust  it  was 
not  his  own, 

**  Pull  away,  lads,  for  the  sloop,"  said  MarUe,  as  soon  as 
everybody  was  out  of  the  river.  ^  This  gentleman  aeems 
to  have  put  on  the  hatches  for  the  last  time-— as  for  llile% 
k$  11  never  drown  m  fresh  water.** 
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